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Tax  better  Way  is  hidden.    Padth  hath  iklled; 
One  stronger  ftr  than  Reason  mastered  her. 
It  is  not  Reason  makes  fidth  hard,  but  Life. 


And  tkbu  ear»  skoB  hear  a  word  behmd  tkee^  st^fmg^  this  is  the  H^qy, 
—ISA.  30:  az. 


VWflw    ^w9    ^^V  w# 


Two  Wajrs  there  are,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death ;  bnt  thcrt 
Is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  ways.  The  way  of  Life^ 
then,  is  this,  first,  thou  shalt  love  God  who  made  thee ;  second, 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  and  all  things  wliatsoever  that  thoa 
wonldst  not  have  done  to  thee,  do  not  thou  to  another.  -• 
Teackmgt  qf  the  Apostles, 


nemlty's  vast  ocean  lies  before  thee 

Give  thy  mind  sea-room ;  keep  it  wide  of  earth, . 
That  rock  of  soul^  immortal ;  cnt  thy  cord ; 
Weigh  anchor;  spread  thy  sails;  call  every  wind; 
Eye  thy  great  Pole-star ,  make  the  land  of  life. 

—Edward  Vom^. 
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THE  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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eUR  fonner  volume— "The  Golden  Dawn  "—treated  of  Death 
and  the  Great  Beyond;  our  present  work — ^''The  Golden 
Way  " — of  Life  and  its  Present  Experiences.  It  teaches  what 
the  true  life  is  and  how  to  live  it.  It  illustrates  the  principles  it  sets 
forth  by  declarations  and  testimonies  from  the  lips  of  more  than  five 
hundred  eminent  witnesses — kings,  queens,  princes,  statesmen,  scholars, 
reformers  and  devout  worthies.  These  speak  the  things  which  they  do 
know.  They  testify  what  they  have  felt  and  seen,  lived  and  known. 
Emerson  said, ''  Only  so  much  do  I  know  as  I  have  Uved."  Bayard 
Taylor  declared  that : — 

''To  Truth's  house  there  is  a  single  door, 
Which  is  Experience." 

Milton  wrote: — 

"  Experience,  next  to  thee  I  owe, 
Best  guide ;  not  following  thee,  I  had  remained 
In  ignorance ;  thou  openest  wisdom's  way. 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire." 

In  this  volume  we  have  experience,  the  experience  of  many 
interwoven  with  all  the  themes,  giving  to  them  an  element  of  wis- 
dom and  certainty  they  could  not  otherwise  possess.  Let  us 
study  them;  they  may  equip  us  more  perfectly  for  the  duties 
and   privileges  of  our  own  career. 

**  What  man  would  be  wise,  let  him  drink  of  the  river 
That  bears  on  its  waters  the  records  of  Time; 
A  message  to  him  every  wave  can  deliver 
To  teach  him  to  creep  till  he  knows  how  to  climb." 

J.  H.  P. 
BmosiAL  BooMB  of  the  Chbibtian  Advocate,  Detroit. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


'^l\t  ^olhtn  4Sate^ 


Dim  shadows  gather  thickly  roand,  and  up  the  mistj  stair  thej  dimb^ 
The  cloudy  stair  that  upward  leads  to  where  the  closed  portals  shine, 
Bound  which  the  kneeling  spirits  wait  the  opening  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  some  with  eager  longing  go,  still  pressing  forward,  hand  in  hand, 
And  some,  with  weary  steps  and  slow,  look  back  where  their  beloved  stand ; 
Yet  up  the  misty  stair  they  climb,  led  onward  by  the  Angel  Time. 

As  unseen  hands  roll  back  the  doors,  the  light  that  flootls  the  very  air 

Is  but  the  shadow  frcim  within  of  the  great  glory  hidden  there ; 

And  mom  and  eve,  and  soon  and  late,  the  shadows  pass  within  the  gate. 

As  one  by  one  they  enter  in,  and  the  stem  portals  close  once  more, 
The  halo  seems  to  linger  round  those  kneeling  clonest  to  the  door ; 
The  joy  that  lightened  from  that  place  shines  still  upon  the  watcher's  face. 

The  faint  low  echo  that  we  hear  of  far-off  music  seems  to  fill 

The  silent  air  with  love  and  fear,  and  the  world's  clamors  all  grow  still, 

Until  the  portals  close  again,  and  leave  no  toiling  on  in  pain. 

Complain  not  that  the  Way  is  long :  what  road  is  weary  that  leads  there  ? 
But  let  the  Angel  take  thy  hand,  and  lead  thee  up  the  misty  stair, 
And  then  with  beating  heart  await  the  opening  of  the  Gblden  Gate. 

Adelaide  A.  Procter. 
2S 


GOLDEN   WAY 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THE  LIFE  THAT  NOW  IS. 

HERE  we  are  on  earth.  Fourteen  hundred  millions  of  people 
whirling  and  rushing  through  the  abyss  of  space  at  the  rate 
of  sixty-five  thousand  five  hundred  miles  per  hour.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  no  existence.  The  earth  was  here,  but  other 
human  beings  occupied  the  places  we  now  fill.  They  lived,  they 
died,  they  went  away.  We  too  shall  go.  We  are  now  living,  but 
we  shall  die.  Others  will  live  after  us.  The  earth  will  be  inhab- 
ited throughout  the  course  of  time.  Each  little  life  will  be  just  as 
real,  just  as  conscious,  just  as  valuable  to  itself,  as  ours,  dear  reader, 
are  now  to  us.  Yet  each  life  will  in  its  turn  be  quenched,  and  its 
generation  pass  away.     From  the  Greek  of  Homer  we  read : 

**  like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  perish  these,  when  those  have  passed  away." 

But  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe  pictures  the  reality,  as  r^ards  the 
individual,  in  language  quite  graphic : 

"  March,  march,  march  I  earth  groans  as  they  tread ! 
Each  carries  a  skull ;  going  down  to  the  dead  I 
Every  stride,  every  stamp,  every  footfall  is  bolder ; 
Tis  a  skeleton's  tramp,  with  a  skull  on  his  shoulder! 
But  ho  I  how  he  steps  with  a  high  tossing  head, 
That  clay-covered  bone,  going  down  to  the  dead  I  ** 

This  is  natural.     It  is  right.     It  is  our  privilege  to  live,  while 
we  do  liv^  in  vigor  and  delight.     If  we  b^n  to  die  while  we  live, 
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as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  saj,  and  long  life  be  but  a  prolonga* 
tion  of  death^  our  life  is  a  sad  oomposition ;  we  live  with  death,  and 
die  not  in  a  moment.  This  is  not  the  way.  There  is  a  time  to 
die,  and  our  time  will  oome.  But  it  is  now  our  time  to  live.  L^ 
us  live  as  long  as  we  can,  and  live  right. 

"  live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  will  say. 
And  take  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
Live  while  you  Uve,  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 
And  give  to  Ood  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be, 
I  Uve  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee." 

But  what  does  life  mean  ?  Where  did  we  oome  from  ?  Where 
are  we  going  ?  What  are  we  here  for  ?  These  questions  cannot  be 
answered  in  one  breath.  In  a  sense  they  can  hardly  be  answered 
at  all.  Every  human  being  may  truthfully  adopt  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld : 

"  Life,  I  know  not  what  thou  art, 
But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part; 
But  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
I  own  to  me 's  a  secret  yet." 

But  each  one  knows  something  of  his  own  life;  if  not  of  its 
origin,  at  least  of  its  history.  You  know  where  you  have  lived, 
how  you  have  lived,  and  to  what  purpose.  The  glory  of  childhood 
is  in  your  memory.  Childhood  is  past ;  its  light  has  died  out  of 
our  hearts,  and  we  cannot  restore  it.  We  cannot,  save  in  fimcy,  live 
it  over,  but  as  a  fact  of  existence  it  is  ours  forever.  As  Wordsworth 
says: 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  Crod,  who  is  oiu:  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flow%  ^ 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy : 
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The  youth,  who  daily  further  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day/' 

Perhaps  most  of  us  have  lived  long  enough  to  have  discovered 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  life.  We  have  perceived  that  human  exist- 
ence difiers  immensely  from  mere  animal  or  vegetable  existence.  A 
man  is  not  a  hog,  however  much  of  greediness  there  may  be  in  some 
natures.  My  life,  each  one  may  say,  is  more  than  that  of  yonder 
brute.  There  is  about  me  sometliing  that  the  brutes  fear,  and  my 
fellow-men  respect  It  is  not  the  size  of  my  stature,  for  the  ele- 
phant is  greater  than  I,  yet  the  elephant  flees  at  my  approach.  It 
is  not  the  compass  of  my  voice,  for  other  sounds  are  more  terrible 
than  this.  The  lion  roars  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  tremble.  It 
is  not  the  greatness  of  my  strength,  for  the  horse  is  mightier  than  I, 
yet  he  yields  obedience  to  my  commands.  The  secret  is  in  my 
nature — ^the  nature  Grod  has  given  me.  "  Man,"  says  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, ^'  is  the  weakest,  and  yet  the  strongest  of  living  creatures — 
because  he  obeys  the  laws  of  nature ;  he  has  the  strength  of  the 
lion,  the  speed  of  the  antelope ;  he  bids  the  sun  be  his  painter,  and 
the  lightning  carry  his  messages,  and  the  seas  his  merchandise; 
because  he  is  the  servant,  therefore  he  is  the  master." 

Theodore  Parker  expressed  the  same  truth  in  different  words : 
'^  Man  is  the  highest  product  of  his  own  history.  The  discoverer 
finds  nothing  so  grand  or  so  tall  as  himself,  nothing  so  valuable  to 
him.  The  greatest  star  is  that  at  the  little  end  of  the  telescope — ^the 
star  that  is  looking,  not  looked  after,  nor  looked  at. 

"  Man,"  says  Ruskin,  "  is  the  sun  of  the  world ;  more  than  the 
real  sun.  The  fire  of  his  wonderful  heart  is  theonly  light  and  heat 
worth  gauge  or  measure.  Where  he  is  are  the  tropics ;  where  he  is 
not,  the  ice-world." 

However  man  is  regarded,  he  is  an  object  worthy  of  contemplation 
and  study.  Mankind,  says  John  Foster,  viewed  collectively,  as  an 
assemblage  of  beings,  presents  to  contemplation  an  object  of  aston- 
ishing magnitude.     ^^It  has  spread  over  this  wide  world  to  essay  its 
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powers  against  every  obstacle,  and  every  element ;  and  to  plant  in 
every  region  its  virtues^and  vices.  As  we  pass  along  the  plains  we 
perceive  them  marked  by  the  labors,  the  paths  or  the  habitations  of 
man.  Proceeding  forward  across  rivers,  or  through  woods  or  over 
mountains,  we  still  find  man  in  possession  on  the  other  side.  Elach 
valley  that  opens,  and  each  hill  that  rises  before  us,  presents  a  repe- 
tition of  human  abodes,  contrivances  and  appropriations ;  for  each 
house,  and  garden  and  field  (in  some  places  almost  each  tree), 
reminds  us  that  there  is  a  person  somewhere  who  is  proud  to  think 
and  say,  '  This  is  mine.' 

"All  the  beautiful  and  rugged  varieties  of  earth,  from  the  r^ons 
of  suow  to  those  of  burning  sand,  have  been  pervaded  by  man.  If 
we  sail  to  (H^untries  beyond  the  seas,  we  find  him  still,  though  he 
may  disclaim  our  language,  our  manners,  and  our  color.  And  if 
we  discover  lauds  where  he  is  not,  we  presently  quit  them,  as  if  the 
Creator  too  were  a  stranger  there.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  desert 
retreat  is  inhabited  by  an  ascetic,  whom  the  solemnity  of  solitude 
has  drawn  thither,  or  by  a  felon,  whom  guilt  has  driven  thither. 

"  While  he  extends  himself  thus  over  the  world,  behold  this  col- 
lective grandeur.  It  appears  prominent  in  great  cities  built  by  his 
own  hands ;  it  is  seen  in  structures  that  look  like  temples  erected  to 
time,  which  promise  by  their  strength  to  await  the  latest  years  of 
his  continuance  with  men,  and  seem  to  plead  by  their  magnificence 
against  the  decree  which  dooms  them  to  perish,  when  he  shall  aban- 
don them ;  it  is  seen  in  wide  empires,  and  in  armies,  which  may  be 
called  the  talons  of  imperial  power — to  give  security  to  happiness 
where  that  power  is  just,  but  for  cruel  ravage  where  it  is  tyran- 
nical; it  is  displayed  in  fleets;  in  engines  which  operate  as  if 
informed  with  a  portion  of  the  actuating  power  of  his  own  mind ; 
in  the  various  productions  of  beauty  ;  the  discoveries  of  science;  in 
subjected  elements,  and  a  cultivated  globe.  The  sentiment  with 
which  we  contemplate  this  scene  is  greatly  augmented  when  Imag- 
ination bears  her  flaming  torch  into  the  enormoas  shade  which  over- 
spreads the  past,  and  passes  over  the  whole  succession  of  human 
existence,  with  all  its  attendant  prodigies.  When  we  have  made 
the  addition  for  futurity  of  supposing  the  human  race  extensively 
enlightened^  apprized  of  their  dignity  and  power^  and  combined  in 
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a  &r  stricter  union^  till  the  vast  ocean  of  mind  prevail  over  all  its 
accostomed  boundaries,  and  sweep  away  many  of  the  evils  which 
oppress  the  world — we  may  pause  awhile  and  indulge  our  amaze- 
ment Such  an  aggr^ate  view  of  the  multitude,  achievements  and 
powers  of  man  is  grand.  It  has  the  air  of  a  general  and  endless 
triumph." 

Man  has  a  proper  business  in  this  world.  Buskin  makes  it  fall 
mainly  into  three  divisions : 

First^  to  know  themselves,  and  the  existing  state  of  things  they 
have  to  do  with. 

Secondly,  to  be  happy  in  themselves,  and  in  the  existing  state  of 
things. 

Thirdly,  to  mend  themselves,  and  the  existing  state  of  things,  as 
&r  as  either  are  marred  and  mendable. 

These  are  the  tliree  plain  divisions  of  proper  human  business  on 
this  earth.  For  these  three,  the  following  are  usually  substituted 
and  adopted  by  human  creatures  : 

First,  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  themselves,  and  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

Secondly,  to  be  miserable  in  themselves,  and  in  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

Thirdly,  to  let  themselves,  and  the  existing  state  of  things,  alone 
(at  least  in  the  way  of  correction). 

The  dispositions  which  induce  us  to  manage,  thus  wisely,  the 
affidrs  of  this  life  seem  to  be,  as  he  says : 

First,  a  fear  of  disagreeable  facts,  and  conscious  shrinking  from 
deamess  of  light,  which  keep  us  from  examining  ourselves,  and 
increase  gradually  into  a  species  of  instinctive  terror  at  all  truth, 
and  love  of  glosses,  veils  and  decorative  lies  of  every  sort. 

Secondly,  a  general  readiness  to  take  delight  in  anything  past, 
future,  fiir-ofT,  or  somewhere  else,  rather  than  in  things  now,  near, 
and  here ;  leading  us  gradually  to  place  our  pleasure  principally  in 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  to  build  all  our  satisfaction  on 
things  as  they  are  not.  Which  power  being  one  not  accorded  to  the  * 
lower  animals,  and  having  indeed,  when  disciplined,  a  very  noble  use, 
we  pride  ourselves  upon,  whether  disciplined  or  not,  and  pass  our  lives 
oamplaisantly,  in  substantial  discontent,  and  visionary  satisfaction. 
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Gradually,  thinking  on  from  {)oint  to  point,  we  shall  jret  oome  to 
perceive  tliut  all  true  happiness  and  nobleness  are  near  us  and  yet 
n^lected  by  us.  The  delights  of  nightly  assemblies  instead  of  the 
day,  of  costly  and  wearisome  music,  of  costly  and  burdensome  dren, 
of  cliagrined  contention  for  place,  or  power,  or  wealth,  or  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude ;  and  all  the  endless  o(Y;upation  without  purpose, 
and  idleness  without  rest,  of  our  vulgar  world,  are  not,  it  seems  to 
me,  enjoyments  we  need  be  ambitious  to  maintain. 

To  wati'h  the  com  grow  and  the  blossoms  set ;  to  draw  hard 
breiith  over  ploughshare  or  H])ade ;  to  n^d,  to  think,  to  love,  to 
hope,  to  pray — thvt^  are  the  things  that  make  men  happy ;  they 
have  always  liad  this  power ;  they  never  will  have  power  to  do 
more.  The  world  will  discover  this.  It  has  made  its  experiments 
in  every  direction  but  the  right  one,  and  it  seems  that  it  must  at 
la^t  try  the  right  one  in  a  mathematical  necessity.  Experience,  cul- 
ture, and  religion  will  give  the  true  impulse. 

Development  and  culture — soul-growth — are  the  aim  and  ten- 
dency of  life.  Through  tlie  body  we  are  connected  with  the  ma- 
terial world  around,  and  from  this  source  we  derive  our  earliest  les- 
sons in  truth.  The  mind  begins  its  studies  here,  Objects,  animate, 
and  inanimate,  engiigc  its  earliest  attention,  but  do  not  hold  it  long. 
Rising  above  tlioiii,  it  {X'netrates  the  unseen,  rousing  the  spiritual 
nature  in  its  rapid  progress,  till' questions  of  duty  and  destiny, of 
glory  and  right,  press  upon  it,  and  eternity  and  infinity  are  disclosed 
to  its  view. 

Thus  life  becomes  more  than  existence ;  its  weight  is  more  than 
the  weight  of  years.  The  divine  Teacher  gave  a  hint  of  its  meanr 
iug  when  he  said,  Life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than 
raiment.  And  again,  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  things  needful  shall  be  added.  Jesus  did  not 
ignore  the  life  that  now  is ;  he  simply  stamped  it  with  the  measure 
of  its  value.  The  significance  of  His  instructions  is  that  nothing 
of  worth  in  the  lower  is  last  by  striving  after  the  treasures  of  the 
higher.  The  greater  includes  the  lesser.  A  title  to  the  invisible 
and  higher  is  good  for  the  i)ossession  of  the  visible  and  lower.  Grod- 
liness  is  profitable  unto  all  tilings,  having  the  promise  of  the  li& 
that  now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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Wonid  yon  make  the  most  of  life?  Choose  its  highest  road^  its 
divinest  fonn.  This  will  put  jou  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
laws  that  insure  success.  "  It  will  clothe  you/'  as  the  Interior  ex- 
presses ity  ^'  with  virtues  and  graces  that  are  essential  conditions  of 
getting  along  in  the  world.  The  records  of  poverty  and  crime  tell 
us  the  wicked  are  the  unfortunate.  Those  who  have  yielded  to  the 
lower  nature  are  in  troubles  manifold  and  in  exact  ratio  to  such 
yielding.  Those  on  the  other  hand  who  live  for  the  higher  nature 
and  who  serve  Grod,  have  at  their  doors  the  best  rewards  and  suc- 
cess of  this  life.  Virtue,  int^rity  and  holiness  at  last  win  the 
race  against  their  opposites.  As  in  Koman  armies  the  conquered 
nations  had  to  serve,  so  the  armies  of  the  kingdom,  the  things  of 
this  world  conquered  for  Christ  became  servants  to  the  soul. 

"  Such  a  life  secures  this  world  for  us,  by  moderating  the  wants 
of  the  lower  nature.  Lower  passions  are  never  full,  so  the  man  who 
lives  for  this  world  will  be  able  to  write  Solomon's  words  over  it 
all.  It  is  too  empty  to  fill  the  heart ;  every  road  of  merely  human 
ambition  leads  to  Alexander's  tears  and  despair. 

'^  There  are  two  roads  to  human  happiness.  One  is  the  road  that 
promises  to  take  us  to  all  we  want.  That  road  is  endless.  It  is 
chasing  the  mirage.  The  cruel  city  of  our  worldly  aims  flies  on. 
The  other  way  to  happiness  is  the  road  that  takes  us  to  a  contented 
mind,  and  simple  wants  and  absorbing  spiritual  aims.  On  this 
path  it  is  all  the  same,  so  &r  as  happiness  goes,  whether  we  own  a 
kingdom,  or  only  the  narrow  outlook  through  the  window  of  the 
sick-room,  if  only  Grod  fill  us  with  a  sweet  and  holy  cdntent.  Pros- 
perous times  have  come.  They  will  take  us  only  toward  bitter- 
ness and  sorrow,  unless  we  serve  ourselves  by  first  of  all  serving 
God." 

The  perfect  man  in  Christ  is  the  perfect  man  in  the  world.  His 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers  are  in  full  force,  but  subject  to 
law.  "  In  this  completed  restoration,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  New- 
man, ^^  nothing  but  sin  is  destroyed.  All  that  is  natural  is  r^ulated, 
purified,  exalted.  To  such  God  re-appears  in  the  fellowship  of  his 
pnesenoe,  conscience  is  strengthened,  and  its  dictates  are  obeyed ; 
tfie  aflfections  are  cleansed  and  enshrine  the  Holy  One ;  the  will  is 
cnaDcipatedy  and  responds  to  the  Divine  law.    All  passions  find 
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their  oontentment  in  noimal  indulgeiioe.  All  desireB  have  their 
appropriate  gratificationn.  All  temptations  are  met  with  instant 
recoil.  The  equipoise  of  the  soul  is  restored.  Love  is  supreme. 
Rest  is  perfects  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.  Out  of  such  a  condition 
flows  a  life,  '  holy,  guileless,  and  undefiled/  for  holiness  is  an  act 
It  is  perfect  obedience  in  love  to  a  law  that  is  '  holy  and  just  and 
good.'  It  is  more  than  devotion.  It  is  holy  living.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  devoutness  carried  into  all  the  relations  and  concerns  of 
life.  It  is  Kc^f-abnegation,  which  seeks  no  other  reward  than  the 
consciousness  of  duty  done.  It  is  calmness  amid  turbulence,  meek- 
ness amid  provocation,  humility  amid  the  pride  and  fashion  of  life. 
It  is  the  reign  of  love  amid  the  anarchy  of  this  world's  hate.  It 
is  the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil.  It  is  a  brotherly  kindness  that 
worketh  no  ill  to  man.  It  is  benevolence  incarnated.  It  is  a  hori- 
zon which  takes  in  the  whole  of  each  day,  so  that  conversation  is  pure 
as  the  breath  of  prayer ;  laughter  as  holy  as  a  psalm  of  praise ;  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  pleasures,  honor,  saintly  as  the  Eucharistio  feast" 
This  is  the  golden  way  of  life.  It  is  the  King's  highway,  richly 
strewn  with  branches  of  palm  and  laurel  crowns.  Princes  travel 
here — ^princely  men,  and  no  royal  blood  so  pure  as  theirs.  Queens 
honor  this  road — queenly  women,  and  none  of  earth  so  sure  of 
lasting  thrones.  This  is  the  life  that  culminates  in  life  immortaL 
Greorge  Eliot  owned  it  true,  though  the  immortality  she  pictured 
was  not  beyond  the  stars.  This  may  be  ours^  crowned  even  yet 
with  higher  good. 

"  Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence :  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 
In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  issues. 

So  to  live  is  heaven : 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 
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Infant,  sporting  with  the  breese. 
In  thine  innocence  and  ease, 
Yet  awhile  the  nectar  sip, 
With  thy  playful,  curling  lip. 

Child !  amid  the  scented  bloom, 
Where  each  zephyr  breathes  perfumt, 
Linger  still,  and  nerve  thy  arm 
For  the  day  of  coming  harm. 

Yoath,  just  entering  on  the  strife 
Which  begirts  the  path  of  life ; — 
Brave  its  dangers  with  thy  might, 
Press  thee  onward  to  the 'fight. 


Man  of  care,  with  duties  pressed, 
Seek  at  home  thy  quiet  rest ; 
Shun  the  crowd  where  pleasures  liv 
Unto  Grod  thy  service  give. 

Aged  man,  bowed  down  with  years, 
Quiet  still  thy  rising  fears ; 
Heaven  is  dawning  on  thy  way, 
With  its  pure  effulgent  ray. 
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PHYSICAL  LIFE. 

PHYSICAL  LIFE  DEFINED. 

IT  18  very  &r  fix>m  onr  purpoee  in  this  part  of  our  book  to 
undertake  a  systematic  treatise  in  human  physiology^  first, 
because  the  physiological  &cts  relating  to  the  human  species 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  considerable  acquaintance  with 
general  physiology,  anatomy,  and  organic  chemistry ;  and  to  intro- 
duce these  would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  would  fail  to  interest 
the  general  reader.  Secondly,  the  plan  of  this  work  is  to  present 
only  the  most  salient  and  striking  points  of  the  various  subjects 
discussed,  and  to  deduce  fix)m  them  such  truths  and  lessons  as  will 
tend  to  better  human  life  and  make  happier  individual  souls. 

The  opinion  is  an  old  one,  but  very  good,  that  the  physical  life 
of  man  is  the  result  of  a  mysterious  union  of  a  vital  principle  with 
a  material  organism,  and  that  death  is  the  result  of  a  separation  of 
the  two.  Plato  and  Aristotle  held  to  the  idea  of  three  animating 
spirits,  the  v^tation  of  the  plant,  the  v^tative  and  sensitive  in 
the  animal,  and  in  man  an  additional  intelligent  and  reasoning 
spirit  Modem  psychology  supposes  the  three-fold  division  of  man 
into  body,  soul,  and  spirit^  ^^  the  spirit  being  his  highest  nature,  in 
which  he  bears  the  nearest  affinity  to  Grod,  by  which  he  is  a  moral, 
conscientious,  or  reUgious  being;  while  the  soul  embraces  his 
animal  and  secular  understanding,  by  which  he  is  acute  in  things 
of  sense.'' — ^Db.  Whedon.  It  is  in  physical  life  that  man  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  creature  world  around  him.  He  is  exposed 
to  the  dements,  and  must  have  shelter.  He  has  a  perishing 
nature^  and  must  have  food.  He  has  frail  powers,  and  must  have 
rest  Li  the  Bible  we  find  descriptions  that  apply  with  equal  force 
to  iiiynftlff  and  man.    Thus  David  says:    The  high  hills  are  a 
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refuge  for  the  wild  goats;  and  the  rocks  for  the  oonies.  ThoQ 
makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
do  creep  forth.  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
their  meat  from  God.  The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves 
together,  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens.  Man  goeth  forth  onto 
his  work  and  to  his  labor  until  the  evening.  (Ps.  civ.  18-20.)  So 
in  rc^rd  to  physical  death  :  For  that  which  befidleth  the  sons  of 
men  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them :  as  the  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath :  so  that  a 
man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast :  for  all  is  vanity.  All 
go  unto  one  place ;  all  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  (Eod. 
iii.  19,  20.)  But  in  the  very  next  verse  the  inspired  writer  takes 
in  the  thought  of  man's  superior  part,  for  he  exclaims — ^who  know- 
eth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth?  In  physical  life,  man  resembles 
the  animal ;  in  spiritual  life  there  should  be  none  of  the  animal  in 
him. 

GROWTH   AND  MATURITY. 

According  to  Mons.  Quetelet,the  most  rapid  growth  in  the  human 
body  takes  place  immediately  after  birth ;  the  infant  in  the  space  of 
a  year  grows  about  tvvo  decimeters.  The  increase  in  size  diminishes 
gradually,  as  its  age  increases,  up  toward  the  age  of  four  or  five 
years.  When  about  three,  it  attains  half  the  size  it  is  to  become 
when  full  grown.  When  from  four  to  five  years  of  age,  the  increase 
in  size  is  very  r^ular  each  year  up  to  sixteen  years,  that  is  to  say, 
up  to  the  age  of  puberty ;  this  annual  increase  is  nearly  fifly-six 
millimeters.  After  the  age  of  puberty  the  size  continues  to  increase 
but  feebly ;  when  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  years  old,  the  individual 
increases  four  centimeters  (.60  inch).  In  the  two  years  following, 
it  increases  only  one  inch.  The  total  increase  in  the  size  of  a  man 
does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  terminated  when  he  is  twenty-five 
years  old. 

Some  one  proposes  the  following  natural  divisions  and  natural 
durations  for  the  whole  life  of  man :  The  first  ten  years  of  life  are 
infancy ;  the  second,  boyhood ;  the  third,  first  youth  ;  the  fourth, 
second  youth  j  from  forty  to  fifty-five,  first  manhood ;  fix)m  fifty- 
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five  to  seventy^  second  manhood^  and  this  period  of  manhood  is  the 
age  of  strength  and  manly  period  of  human  life;  from  seventy  to 
eighty-five,  first  old  age ;  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred,  second 
old  age.  These  deductions  are  made  from  a  carefiil  study  of  the 
question  with  all  the  aids  derivable  trom  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  divisions  will,  of 
course,  vary  in  different  individuals,  and  overlap  each  other  in  the 
aameone.  They  are  given  simply  as  general  truth.  The  Umits 
are  not  so  arbitrary  as  they  may  seem  at  first  sight  At  ten  years 
of  age  the  second  teething  is  complete  and  infimcy  ought  to  end ; 
at  twenty,  the  bones  no  longer  increase  in  length,  and  boyhood  nat- 
urally ends ;  at  thirty,  the  body  ceases  to  increase  in  size,  and  youth 
ends,  and  so  on.  After  forty,  whatever  increase  there  may  be  of 
the  body  is  in  &t ;  and,  instead  of  increase  in  strength  and  activity, 
this  latter  growth  weakens  the  body  and  retards  its  motion.  When 
the  finrowth  ceases  absolutely,  the  body  rests,  rallies  and  becomes 
in4»'«a.  Thi.  period  of  intenul  tovigo^ion  is  the  to.  m«,. 
hood,  and  lasts  fifteen  years  longer,  when  the  period  of  old  ageb^ins. 

The  following  &dta  in  reference  to  the  human  body  are  not  new, 
bat  are  convenient  for  reference : 

The  average  weight  of  an  adult  is  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
six  ounces. 

The  average  weight  of  a  skeleton  is  about  fourteen  pounds. 

Number  of  bones,  two  hundred  and  forty. 

The  skeleton  measures  one  inch  less  than  the  height  of  the  living 

The  average  hdght  of  an  Englishman  is  five  feet  nine  inches ; 
of  a  Frenchman,  five  feet  four  inches;  and  of  a  Belgian,  five  feet 
six  and  three-quarter  inches. 

The  average  weight  of  an  Englishman  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ;  of  a  Frenchman,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds ;  a 
Belgian,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

The  average  number  of  our  teeth  is  thirty-two. 

A  man  breathes  about  twenty  times  a  minut^  or  twelve  hun* 
died  times  an  hour. 

A  man  breathes  about  eighte^i  pints  of  air  in  a  minute,  or 
npwaid  of  seven  hogsheads  in  a  day. 
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A  man  gives  off  4.08  per  ocnt.  carbonic  gas  of  the  air  he  reflpixeB; 
respires  ten  thoasand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  cubic  feet  of  car- 
bonic  acid  gas  in  twenty-four  hours^  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  cubic  inches  of  common  air. 

A  man  annually  contributes  to  v^tation  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  iK)unds  of  carbon. 

The  avenigc  of  the  pulse  in  infancy  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
per  minute ;  in  manhood,  eighty ;  at  sixty  years  old,  sixty.  The 
pulse  of  fcniMles  is  more  fn^fjuent  than  that  of  males. 

The  wei^lit  of  the  cinnilating  blood  is  alx^ut  twenty  pounds. 

The  hcjirt  l^eats  .seveiity-fivo  times  in  a  minute;  sends  nearly  ten 
pounds  of  bIo(Kl  through  the  veins  and  arteries  cadi  beat,  and  makes 
four  Ixats  while  we  bixjathc  once. 

Five  hundixnl  and  forty  ]x>unds,  or  one  hogshead  one  and  one- 
quarter  pints  of  bl(KKl  {XLss  through  the  heart  in  one  hour. 

Twelve  thousand  ]K)unds,  or  twenty-four  bedheads  four  gallons^ 
or  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  and  one-half  pinta 
pass  through  tlie  heart  in  twentj'-four  hours. 

One  tlioiLsund  ounces  of  blood  pass  through  the  kidneys  in  one 
hour. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  million  holes,  or  cells,  are  in  tibe 
lungs,  which  would  cover  a  surface  thirty  times  greater  than  the 
human  body. 

THE  BODY  A  MACHINR 

Dr.  Greorge  Wilson,  who  comj^ares  the  human  body  to  a  stove, 
and  the  food  we  eat  to  fuel  which,  in  the  ultimate  form  of  carboni 
mingled  with  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  bums  in  the  capillaries,  pro- 
dneing  lieat,  goes  on  to  say :  '^  In  some  of  our  artificial  stoves,  little 
doors  or  slides  are  employed  to  control  the  admission  of  air ;  in 
furnaces  connected  with  steam-engines,  we  may  have  dampers  which 
will  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  the  ingenious  workings  of  the 
machine  itself. 

^^But  neither  doors  nor  dampers,  pokers  nor  stokers,  can  be 
employed  in  the  bodily  apparatus.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  oui*  human 
fire  should  begin  to  flag  from  undue  expenditure  of  heat,  the  appe- 
tite speaks  out  sharply,  and  compels  the  owner  to  look  round  for 
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fbdL  Haider  rings  the  bell,  and  orders  up  coals  in  the  shape  of 
savray  meats.  Or,  should  the  sunuDons  be  neglected,  the  garnered 
&t,  is  thrown  into  the  grate  to  keep  the  furnace  in  play. 

"  If,  OQ  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  body  should  become 
unreasonably  intense,  a  very  cunning  process  of  reduction  is  adopted. 
When  a  substance  grows  too  hot,  the  simplest  method  of  bringing 
it  into  a  cooler  frame  is  to  sprinkle  it  with  water.  This  is  precisely 
what  occurs  in  our  human  frames.  For  no  sooner  d<x«  our  intemal 
heat  rise  above  its  standard  height,  than  the  perspiration  tiiliOM,  witli 
their  six  or  se%'ep  millions  of  oix?iiiugH,  indignant  at  the  event, 
b^in  to  pour  out  their  fluid,  so  as  to  butlie  the  Hurface  of  the  wliole 
body.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  man  bee<tiues  overheated  by  work- 
ing, running,  rowing,  fighting,  luakiug  furious  Hpoe<?h(.-H,  or  other 
violent  exertions,  he  iu^'ariably  resorts  to  this  method  of  quenching 
the  heat,  *  by  pouring  on  water.' 

"Looking  at  the  question  from  a  mere  human  point  of  view, 
mold  any  project  appear  more  hopcle^  than  one  for  burning  fuel 
in  a  aoft^  delicate  %bric  like  the  liunian  body — a  iabric  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  mere  iluids~a  fabric  which  might  be  easily 
sowdbed  by  excess  of  heat,  or  damaged  by  excess  of  cold  ?  Does  it 
not  seem  strange  that  astove  should  have  flesh  for  its  walls,  veins  for 
its  flnee,  and  skin  for  ita  covering  ?  Yet  here  in  au  apparatus  which, 
as  if  by  magic,  produces  a  steady  stream  of  heat — not  trickling 
penuriously  from  its  fountains,  but  flowing  on  day  and  night,  winter 
and  summer,  without  a  moment's  cessation,  from  January  to 
December. 

"Oury  this  splendid  machine  to  tlie  coldest  regions  of  the  globe, 
nt  it  ap  where  the  frosts  are  .so  cnishing  that  nature  seems  to  be 
tnmpkd  dead,  still  it  pours  out  its  mji^terious  supplies  with  tina- 
bited  profusion.  It  is  an  apparatus,  too,  wliieli  does  its  work 
mnraldied,  and,  in  a  great  mefu^iire,  unaided.  I'hc  very  fu(>l,  whii-li 
is  thrown  into  it  in  random  lieaps,  is  internally  sifted  and  soi-tcd,  so 
tint  the  true  combustible  elements  are  conveyed  to  their  place,  and 
^iftlied  to  th«r  duty  with  unerring  precision. 

"  No  hand  is  needed  to  trim  its  fires,  to  tomixT  its  glow,  to  remove 
ite  ashes.  Smoke  there  is  none,  e{>ark  there  is  none,  flame  there  is 
DooBk    All  is  80  delicately  managed  tliat  the  fairest  skin  is  udther 
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shrivelled  nor  blackened  by  the  burning  within.  Is  this  i^pantiis 
placed  in  circumstances  which  rob  it  too  fast  of  its  caloric?  Then 
die  appetite  becomes  clamorous  for  food,  and,  in  satisfying  its 
demands,  the  fleshy  stove  is  silently  replenished.  Or,  are  we  placed 
in  peril  from  superabundant  warmth  ?  Then  the  tiny  floodgates  of 
perspiration  are  flung  open,  and  the  surface  is  laid  under  water  until 
the  fires  within  are  reduced  to  their  wonted  level. 

^^  Assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  heat,  the  body  resists  the  attack, 
if  resistance  be  possible,  until  the  store  of  moisture  is  dissipated ; 
assailed  on  the  other  by  cold,  it  keeps  the  enemy  at  bay  until  the 
hoarded  stoc^k  of  fuel  is  expended.  Thus  protected,  thus  provi- 
sioned, let  us  ask  whether  these  human  hearths  are  not  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  standing  mar\'els  of  creation  ?  For,  is  it  not  start- 
ling to  find  that,  let  the  climate  be  mild  or  vigorous,  let  the  wind 
blow  from  the  sultrj^  desert,  or  come  loaded  with  polar  sleet,  let  the 
fluctuations  of  temperature  be  as  violent  as  they  may  without  us, 
there  shall  still  be  a  calm,  unchanging,  undying  summer  within 
as?" 

The  temperance  of  the  body  is  about  one  hundred  d^rees  Fahren- 
heit. The  liver  is  the  warmest  organ.  The  fingers  and  toes  may 
sufler  most  from  cold  without  seriously  endangering  life.  If  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  cooled  down  even  a  few  d^rees  below  one 
hundred  Fahrenheit,  death  is  certain  to  ensue. 

RESPIRATION   AND  CIRCULATION. 

Some  muscular  actions  of  the  human  body  are  worth  considering 
here.  One  of  the  most  important  and  beautiful  is  that  of  respira- 
tion. No  person  can  live  without  breathing,  nor  stop  breathing 
at  will.  The  breath  may  be  "  held "  for  a  few  seconds,  but  not 
longer.  The  breathing  process  animates  the  living  organism,  and 
invigorates  all  its  movements. 

The  lungs  are  the  principal  organs  of  respiration.  Their  texture 
is  soft  and  spongy,  giving  them  the  property  of  easy  expansion  and 
contraction.  When  they  receive  the  air  by  inhalation  through  the 
windpipe,  they  enlarge  in  every^  direction,  causing  even  an  expau- 
aion  of  the  chest    At  every  breath  they  take  twenty  cubic  inehcB 
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of  air,  (one-third  of  a  pint)  which  makes  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand cubic  inches  a  day.  This  is  about  eighty  times  the  bulk  of 
the  whole  body.  From  this  inhaled  atmosphere,  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  lungs  appropriate  the  nutritious  qualities  and  cany  them  to 
the  heart,  which  in  turn  circulates  them  through  the  entire  system. 
But  for  this  enrichment  of  the  blood  at  every  breath  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  would  speedily 
become  blue,  the  lips  would  turn  purple,  and  the  face  assume  a 
dark  ashen  color,  just  as  when  a  person  is  choking.  This  would 
be  followed  by  the  complete  loss  of  vital  properties  in  the  blood, 
and  the  living  machine,  deprived  of  its  nourishment,  would  stop  its 
action,  decay,  and  die.  This  simple  statement  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  necessity  of  pure  air,  and  plen^  of  it,  in  order  to  a  state  of 
perfect  health. 

The  movements  of  the  heart  constitute  another  deeply  interesting 
phase  of  life.  The  heart  is  a  powerful  and  tireless  little  organ, 
constant  in  its  action,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  volitions  of 
the  will.  Whether  we  sleep  or  wake,  Walk  or  sit,  work  or  play, 
the  heart  beats  on,  and  stops  only  when  the  immortal  spirit  wings 
its  flight.  About  one-eighth  part  of  the  human  body  is  blood ;  so 
that  in  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  there  are 
nearly  twenty  pounds  of  blood.  After  the  digestion  of  food  at  each 
meal,  this  amount  is  considerably  increased,  for  the  blood  has  then 
absorbed  the  nutritious  materials  which  the  food  affords,  and  these 
materials  can  reach  the  tissues  of  the  body  to  impart  new  strength 
only  through  the  circulation.  After  long  abstinence  from  food  the 
quantity  of  blood  is  correspondingly  diminished.  The  body  cannot 
endure  the  loss  of  much  blood.  Fainting  follows  the  loss  of  one 
pound,  and  complete  unconsciousness  that  of  two.  If  three  or  more 
pounds  of  blood  be  taken  away  at  one  time,  recovery  is  said  to  be 
imposBible. 

If  you  place  one  of  your  fingers  into  your  ear,  a  roaring  sound 
will  be  heard,  which  Dr.  Hammond  says  is  the  sound  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood. 

Try  it,  and  think  what  a  wonder  of  a  machine  your  body  is,  that 
even  the  points  of  your  fingers  are  such  busy  workshops  that  they 
like  a  small  Niagara.    The  roaring  is  probably  more  than  th* 
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noise  of  the  circulation  of  the  hlood.  It  is  the  voice  of  all  the 
vital  processes  together — ^the  tearing  down  and  building  up  pro- 
cesses that  are  always  going  forward  in  every  living  body  fiom 
conception  to  death. 

We  have  never  seen  a  finer  description  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  than  that  by  Mrs.  Hack.  She  compares  the  arranganent  of 
the  blood-vessels  in  the  human  body  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
water-pipes  of  a  great  city  are  laid  to  supply  the  people  with  water. 
She  speaks  of  the  heart  as  the  engine  which  forces  the  water  from 
its  natural  fountains  into  the  distributing  pipes,  which  run  out  in 
different  directions,  and  from  these  smaller  pipes  branch  out  into 
streets  and  alleys,  while  still  smaller  ones  issue  from  them,  and 
convey  the  water  into  private  houses.  So  far  the  resemblance  is 
c»ompleto.  These  water-pipes  rei)resent  the  arteries  which  cany  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  of  the  body ;  but  in  the 
human  Ixxly  another  contrivance  was  necessary.  The  citizens  of  a 
city  may  ase  the  water  or  waste  it  as  they  please ;  but  the  precious 
fluid  conveyed  by  the  arteries  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  must  be 
returned  to  the  heart ;  for  on  its  unceasing  circulation  our  health 
depends. 

"  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  another  set  of  pipes  is  prepared, 
called  veinSj  which,  joining  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  receive 
the  blood  from  them,  and  csLrry  it  back  again  to  the  heart  The 
veins  present  the  same  general  appearance  as  the  arteries ;  but  as 
it  is  the  office  of  the  arteries  to  distribute  the  blood,  so  it  is  that 
of  the  veins  to  collect  it.  Through  them  it  flows  back  to  the 
heart  in  a  manner  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  w^hich  it  sets  out ;  the 
minute  veins  unite  in  larger  branches,  the  larger  branches  in  still 
larger  trunks,  till  the  collected  blood  is  at  length  poured  into  the 
heart  through  one  opening. 

"The  engine  that  works  this  curious  machinery  is  the  heart 
The  heart  is  composed  of  four  cavities.  Like  other  muscles,  it 
has  the  power  of  contracting ;  and  when  it  contracts,  the  sides  of 
its  cavities  are  squeezed  together,  so  as  to  force  out  any  fluid  the 
heart  nmy  at  that  moment  contain.  This  purpose  being  effected, 
the  fibres  relax,  the  heart  once  more  becomes  hollow,  and  as  it 
dilates,  the  blood  pours  into  the  cavities  firom  the  lai^  veins  which 
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bring  it  back  to  the  heart  The  next  contraction  forces  the  blood 
into  the  arteries,  the  quantity  thus  impelled  being  always  equal  to 
that  which  has  just  been  received ;  and  thus  this  wonderful  organ 
goes  on,  alternately  contractmg  and  dilating  itself,  four  thcmsand 
times  an  hour.  Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  it  goes  on 
without  weariness  or  interruption,  conveying  renewed  strength  to 
every  part  of  the  body.  The  two  largest  cavities  of  the  heart, 
which  send  out  the  blood  to  the  arteries,  are  called  ventricles;  the 
two  smallest,  which  receive  it  from  the  veins,  auricles.  All  the 
arteries  are  fiimished  with  valves  that  play  easily  forward,  but 
admit  not  the  blood  to  return  to  the  heart 

"In  all  this  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  wise  contrivance. 
The  blood,  in  going  out  from  the  heart,  is  continually  passing  from 
wide  tubes  into  those  which  are  narrower;  in  coming  back,  it 
peases  from  narrow  vessels  into  wider ;  consequently  presses  the 
sides  of  the  arteries  with  greater  force  than  it  acts  against  the  coats 
of  the  veins.  To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  difference  of  pres- 
sure, the  arteries  are  formed  of  much  tougher  and  stronger  materials 
than  the  veins.  This  is  one  difference  between  the  two ;  there  is 
another  still  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  care  of  the  Great 
Artificer.  As  a  wound  in  the  arteries,  through  which  the  blood 
passes  with  such  force  from  the  heart,  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  a  wound  in  the  veins,  the  arteries  are  defended,  not  only  by 
their  stronger  texture,  but  by  their  more  sheltered  situation.  They 
are  deeply  buried  among  the  muscles,  or  they  creep  along  grooves 
made  for  them  in  the  bones.  The  under  side  of  the  ribs  is  sloped 
and  ftirrowed,  to  allow  these  important  tubes  to  pass  along  in  safety ; 
and  in  the  fingers,  which  are  liable  to  so  many  casualties,  the  bones 
are  hollowed  out  in  the  inside  like  a  scoop.  Along  this  channel 
the  artery  runs  in  such  security,  that  you  might  cut  your  finger 
across  to  the  bone  without  doing  it  any  injury." 

In  case  of  a  wound,  however  the  blood  flowing  through  the  ori- 
fice tends  to  coagulate  and  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  wounded 
part,  forming  at  last  a  complete  scale  and  stopping  the  flow.  This 
arrangement  of  nature  is  the  only  thing  which  prevents  one  bleed- 
ing to  death  after  injuiy  to  the  blood-vessels. 
4 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  DIGESTION. 

Physical  life  is  a  gerics  of  changes  which  begin  with  the  dawn  of 
existence  and  end  in  death.  These  changes  are  continually  taking 
place,  and  consist  of  a  removal  of  old,  worn-oat  particles,  and  an 
incesKint  supply  of  new  ones.  It  is  thought  that  the  entire  body 
thus  becomes  radically  changed  once  in  every  seven  years.  If  a 
person  lives  to  be  seventy  years  old,  he  has  then  been  in  poeseesiony 
not  of  ten  different  bodies,  but  of  one  body  substantially  renewed 
ten  times.  So  gradual  and  secret  are  these  changes  that  the  person 
has  no  consciousness  of  them.  They  are  produced  by  the  habitual 
intnxluction  of  new  matter  in  the  animal  economy,  the  nutrition  of 
which  is  assimilated  by  the  organs  and  sustains  the  even  flow  of 
life. 

The  visible  process  by  which  life  is  sustained  is  that  of  eating 
and  drinking.  The  stomach  is  the  organ  which  receives  our  food, 
and  is  described  as  ^'  a  highly  irritable  and  seasitive  organ,  having 
numerous  muscular  fillers  entering  into  its  com[)osition,  and  being 
plentifully  supplied  with  nerves.  From  its  internal  surface  there 
is  a  fluid  constantly  so<;reting,  calk^l  the  gastric  juice,  which  has  the 
peculiar  properties  of  dissolving  and  attenuating  the  food  before  it 
passes  into  the  intestines." 

Situated  near  the  stomach  is  the  liver  which  secretes  a  dark-col- 
ored fluid,  callcMj  bile,  the  precise  purpose  of  which  is  scarcely 
known,  save  that  it  converts  the  food  into  chyle  and,  pouring  into 
the  intestines,  stimulates  them  to  proper  action.  It  is  estimated 
that  two  or  three  pounds  of  bile  are  secreted  every  day,  the  flow  of 
which  into  the  intestines  is  essential  to  life  and  health. 

Digestion  is  a  complicated  process.  The  first  step  is  mastication 
which  is  accomplished  in  the  mouth.  The  teeth  grind  the  food, 
and  the  saliva,  about  three  pounds  of  which  are  secreted  daily, 
moistens  it.  The  food,  thus  reduced,  is  carried  by  muscular  action 
down  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  where,  as  we  have  noted,  the 
gastric  juice  flows  upon  it  and  excites  the  muscles  of  the  stomach 
into  action,  something  like  a  churning  motion,  which  thoroughly 
niixes  the  gastric  juice  with  the  food.  As  the  food,  in  this  condi- 
tion, passes  out  of  the  stomachy  it  receives  the  secretions  of  the 
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pancreas  and  the  liver,  enters  the  intestines,  where  digestion  is  com- 
pleted, and  is  finally  expelled  from  the  system.  During  the  whole 
of  this  process,  the  health-giving  properties  of  the  food  are  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents  and  carried  into  the  circulatiou.  When  the 
dieestion  is  imperfect,  disease  is  the  result.  The  trouble  generally 
b^  wi A  m^rfomed  mastication,  and  for  this  we  ourSves  a^ 
responsible.  The  state  of  the  mind,  as  of  fear,  worry,  and  the 
like,  is  said  to  operate  un&vorably  upon  digestion. 

SENSE  AND  SENSATION. 

We  must  distinguish  between  sense  and  sensation.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  sensation ;  but  this  does  not  imply  a 
corresponding  variety  in  our  senses.  The  same  organ  may  furnish 
several  sensations  but  be  the  avenue  of  only  a  single  sense.  The 
eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  but  it  may  also  give  us  a  sensation  of 
pain.  The  tongue  is  the  organ  of  taste,  but  by  applpng  it  to  an 
object  we  may  receive  through  it  ideas  of  form,  solidity,  etc.  The 
brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves  alone  are  supposed  to  constitute 
the  sensation  part  of  the  human  system ;  all  the  other  parts  consist- 
ing of  matter  entirely  insensible,  save  ajs  they  are  interpenetrated 
by  nerve  branches.  Some  think,  however,  that  the  bones  send 
sensations  to  the  brain.  We  know,  at  least,  that  when  fractured  or 
diseased  they  are  deeply  sensible  and  manage  somehow  to  let  us 
know  it.  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Beard  says  that  the  muscles  are  all  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  feeling,  by  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  fiber 
everywhere  throughout  their  substance.  This  is  necessary  to  their 
ofiBce.  As  agents  of  voluntary  motion,  they  must  be  capable  of 
receiving  and  obeying  the  commands  of  the  will ;  and  they  are  so. 
Hence,  the  mind  no  sooner  wills  an  act  than  the  command  flies 
along  the  nerve  to  tiie  part  to  be  moved,  and  the  action  is  instantly 
performed. 

The  nerves  convey  messages  fix)m  and  to  the  brain.  If  you 
injure  yoor  little  toe  the  fact  is  communicated  as  quick  ajs  a  flash  of 
lightning  through  the  whole  length  of  your  body  to  the  brain  cells 
and  the  mind. 

If  your  hands  are  cold  the  fitct  is  telegraphed  to  the  brain.    The 
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nerves  are  the  tel^raph  lines,  and  the  messages  they  transmit  in  a 
single  day  are  numberless. 

Sensibility  is  the  general  property  of  every  animal  organism,  and 
is  specialised  in  proportion  &s  the  organism  is  special  and  complex 
in  structure.  Although  every  animal  must  feel,  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  animal  must  have  everj-  kind  of  feeling.  The  moUusk 
feels,  in  its  way,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  experience  pain. 
Its  sense  of  sight  is  probably  little  more  than  a  simple  discrimina- 
tion of  light  from  darkness.  The  cat  hears  sounds,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  discriminating  in  its  ideas  of  harmony.  Among 
men  there  are  those  who  cannot  distinguish  colors,  or  odors,  or  mel- 
odies, so  defective  in  them  do  these  special  senses  appear  to  be. 
Some  are  exquisitely  sensative  to  i)ain  or  tickling ;  others  much  less 
so,  the  specialties  of  the  general  sensibility  depending  on  the  special- 
ties of  the  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of  sense. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  we  have  five  senses,  but  there  may  be 
more.  Hutcheson  affirms  that  this  division  is  ridiculously  imper- 
fect. He  thinks  such  experiences  as  hunger  and  thirst,  weariness 
and  sickness,  can  be  reduced  to  none  of  the  five  external  senses ; 
or  if  they  are  reduced  to  feelings,  they  are  perceptions  as  different 
from  the  other  ideas  of  touch — ^such  as  cold,  heat,  hardness,  soft- 
ness— ^as  the  ideas  of  taste  and  smell. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  speaks  of  the  "  Sense  of  Direction."  This,  he 
says,  is  possessed  in  but  slight  degree  by  men  who  live  in  cities,  but 
men  who  live  a  wild  life  on  the  plains  or  in  the  forests  often  have 
it  in  a  high  degree.  There  are  many  animals  whose  "sense  of 
direction"  is  wonderful.  A  pigeon,  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  homing  "  variety,  taken  from  New  York  to  any  distant  city  in  a 
box,  within  a  car,  and  released,  will  rise  in  the  air,  make  a  circle 
or  two,  and  immediately  commence,  with  the  most  unerring  cer- 
tainty, a  bee-line  for  his  little  box  in  New  York.  A  cat,  put  in  a 
close  bag,  and  taken  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  her  house  at  night, 
will  appear  in  her  former  haunts  early  next  morning.  This  "sense 
of  direction  "  is  common  among  animals,  and  is  as  unerring  as  the 
sense  of  sight.  Man  has  it,  but  not  to  such  extent,  his  reason  being 
to  him  a  better  guide. 

The  five  special  senses — sometimes  called  sensensensatioiis — are 
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nerves  of  the  senses  are  also  exoeedingly  liable  to  impairment.  The 
optic  nerve  sufiers  injury  from  some  cause,  and  at  once  the  eyesight 
fmls  and  darkness  covers  the  vision.  The  auditory  nerve  is  para- 
lyzedy  and  the  ear  no  longer  receives  the  sensation  of  sound  ;  or  it  is 
impaired  in  some  degree,  and  immediately  familiar  voices  die  away 
on  the  seemingly  muffled  ear  like  echoes  on  a  farther  shore.  The 
ol&ctory  nerve  is  destroyed,  and  straightway  the  hundred  odors 
that  attract  or  repel  the  perfect  sense  seem  to  lose  their  existence. 
In  caaee  of  paralysis  in  any  part  of  the  body,  all  natural  feeling  is 
lost^  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  perfectly  restored.  Nervous  exhaustion 
often  cause  irritable  eyes,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  noises  in  the  ears, 
numbness  in  the  &ce,  arms,  fingers,  1^,  toes,  and  prickly  sensa* 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  system.  Mental  depression  and  general 
dd>ility  attend  on  a  weakened  condition  of  the  nervous  forces. 


SLEEP. 

With  Cervantes,  we  are  all  willing  to  exclaim :  "  Blessings  light 
oa  him  who  first  invented  sleep !  it  covers  a  man  all  over,  thoughts 
and  all|  like  a  doak ;  it  is  meat  for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty, 
heat  fiur  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot ;  in  short,  money  that  buys 
everything,  balance  and  weight  that  makes  the  shepherd  equal  to 
the  monarch,  and  the  fool  to  the  wise;  there  is  only  one  evil  in  sleep, 
18  I  have  heard,  and  it  is  that  it  resembles  death."  But  it  is  only 
resemblance.  In  sleep,  the  heart  beats  on  with  its  accustomed  r^u- 
hrily,  the  lungs  rise  and  fall,  the  blood  goes  coursing  on,  the  tissues 
of  every  organ  and  fibre  undergo  healthful  changes,  digestion, 
aanmilation  and  absorption  continue  just  the  same  as  in  waking 
Jknub.    Trae,  as  Longfellow  says : 

All  sense  of  hearing  and  of  sight 
Enfold  in  the  serene  delight 
And  quietude  of  sleep," 

jet  the  brain  and  vital  organs  are  sufficiently  alert  to  keep  up  the 
fcgular  course  of  life. 
Sleep  IS  a  delightful  freak  of  nature.    Young  depicts  it 
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^  Man*s  rich  restorative !  his  balmy  bath, 
That  supplier,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play» 
The  varioufl  niovementa  of  this  nice  machine, 
Wliioli  ju^ks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair. 
When  tired  \iith  vain  rotations  of  the  day, 
Sleep  winds  us  up  for  the  succenling  dawn ; 
Fresh  we  spin  on,  till  sickness  clogs  our  wheels. 
Or  death  quite  breaks  the  spring,  and  motion  ends.** 

When  wear)'  of  labor,  thought,  society,  solitude,  study,  or  any- 
thing else,  we  take  to  sleep  for  forgetfuluess  and  rest.  No  change 
of  activity,  no  monotonous  quietude,  serves  us  in  the  place  of  sleep. 
Sleep  is  a  demand  of  nature,  a  nutritious  food  for  the  brain  and 
refreshing  stimulus  for  the  Ixxiy.  It  is  the  most  absolute  form  of 
rest  which  the  system  Ls  capible  of.  Without  it,  to  the  extent  of 
from  five  to  nine  hours  in  ever}-  twenty-four,  nervous  disorders  of 
every  description  may  follow.  Pn^longed  sleeplessness  is  an  unfailing 
symptom  of  hypoi*hondria  and  insanity.  **  Whenever,  therefore," 
says  Dr.  Beard,  "  we  find  that  wo  are  not  sleeping  a«  well  as  we  are 
wont ;  when  our  dreams  are  i)eculiarly  dark  and  ugly,  and  distress- 
ing, and  leave  unsightly  scars  in  the  memory ;  when  we  roll,  and 
toss,  and  worry  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  day ;  when  we  awake  long  before  our  accustomed  hour  of 
rising,  and  find  no  pleasure  in  the  morning  nap :  then  may  we  sus- 
pect that  our  bark  is  nearing  the  quicksands  and  shallows,  and  then, 
without  delay,  should  we  examine  our  charts,  revise  our  calculations, 
and  according  to  our  best  judgment,  return  to  the  channel  from 
which  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  driven.'* 


THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  FUNCTION. 

What  a  wonderful  organ  is  the  human  brain !  Through  it  the 
spirit  of  man  manifests  itself.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  our 
physical  nature,  but  it  is  the  finest  portion  and  the  part  most  closely 
connected  with  the  spiritual.  "  Its  yielding  and  sightless  mass/'  says 
Dr.  George  M.  Beiurd,  "  can  readily  be  held  in  the  hollow  of  tiie 
hand ;  but  in  comparison  with  it  all  wonderful  objects  of  nature 
sink  into  insignificauce.    Place  but  a  minute  section  of  that  brain 
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beneath  the  microeoopey  and  what  before,  to  the  unaided  vision,  was 
ss  simple  in  its  structure  as  a  formless  mass  of  clay,  reveals  itself 
as  a  vast  congeries  of  cells,  group  after  group,  layer  on  layer,  of 
every  variety  of  shape,  infinite  in  their  number,  infinite  in  their 
conmiunications,  and  infinite,  too,  as  we  may  suppose,  in  their 
functions.  Subject  a  fragment  of  that  brain  to  the  tests  of  chem- 
istry, and  we  learn  that  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
substantially  similar  to  those  out  of  which  are  developed  thousands 
of  organized  products  of  nature ;  and  thence  we  are  forced  to  infer 
that  the  vast  superiority  in  function  and  capacity  over  all  other 
created  objects  must  be  due  solely  or  chiefly  to  some  subtle  or 
mysterious  difierence  of  molecular  arrangement,  which  neither  the 
microscope  nor  chemistry  has  yet  been  able  to  fathom." 

The  brain  is  the  organ  used  by  the  intellect  Upon  its  quantity 
and  quality  depend  the  mental  and  emotional  activities  of  any  being. 
When  it  suffers  an  important  injury,  the  exercises  of  the  intellect 
mfkr  with  it.  Too  much  or  too  little  blood  in  the  cranium,  the 
concussion  of  a  blow  or  fall,  fracture  of  the  skull  by  which  a  piece 
of  bone  presses  on  the  brain,  any  of  these  will  produce  temporary 
or  permanent  injury  to  the  mind's  operation  such  as  is  not  observed 
when  other  parts  of  the  body  are  similarly  affected.  Again,  close 
your  eyes  tightly,  shut  your  ears  so  as  to  exclude  all  sounds,  yet  you 
can  recall  the  image  of  any  familiar  object  as  of  a  horse,  or  cat,  and 
seem,  if  you  wish,  to  hear  the  neigh  of  the  one  or  the  mew  of  the 
other.  Such  are  some  of  the  simple  proofs  that  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  ideas,  the  physical  basis  of  intellectual  life. 

By  quantity  of  brain,  is  meant  its  weight  in  pounds  and  ounces. 
By  quality,  is  meant  the  character  of  its  structure,  as  fine  or  coarse 
in  matter,  simple  or  complex  in  formation.  A  man's  brain  is  much 
larger  and  finer  than  that  of  any  brute.  Woman's  brain  is  smaller 
than  man's.  Her  brain  weighs  forty-four  ounces.  A  man  with 
no  more  brain  than  that  is  a  failure.  If  he  &lls  below  thirty-three 
ounces  he  is  an  idiot  A  man's  brain  should  weigh  forty-nine  and 
one-half  ounoeB.  That  of  Cuvier,  the  naturalist,  weighed  over 
fflxty-four  ounces.  The  physician  Abercrombie's  brain  weighed 
sixty-three  oonoes,  as  did  also  the  poet  Schiller's.  Daniel  Webster 
had  a  fiAy-tliree  ounce  biam^  being  somewhat  heavier  than  that  o^ 
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AgasHiz.  Tho  strength  of  the  intellect  is  not,  however,  alwajB  in 
pn>()ortion  to  the  size  of  the  hrain.  Men  whose  mental  saperiority 
is  undouhti-d  had  oHen  brains  under  the  average  weight  The  cast 
of  Kai)haer8  skull  shows  that  it  wa*^  smaller  than  the  average 
Britisli  skull ;  Cardinal  Mo//ofanti's  head  >\'as  but  of  the  average 
si7x>;  diaries  Diekens'  h(*ad  was  rathtT  smaller  than  the  average; 
Ijord  Bvnm's  he^id  was  remarkably  small ;  Charles  Lamb's  did  not 
come  up  to  the  aveni^  wei^^ht ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  at  the 
death  of  (lambetta  his  brain  was  found  to  be  smaller  than  that  of 
an  onlinarv  Parisian  lalwrer. 

A^  has  something  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  brain.  Women 
attain  the  full  weight  of  brain  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  men  alxmt  ten  years  later.  At  the  age  of  for(y-five  the  brain 
Ixigins  to  dwindle,  and  at  sixty  the  process  of  decay  becomes  more 
rjipid.  Between  eighty  and  ninety  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  prob- 
ably three*  ounces  less  than  l)etween  thirty  and  forty.  Dr.  Le  Bon 
decides  that  the  height  of  a  ]K*r8ou  has  a  slight  effect  upon  the  eim 
of  the  brain,  and  that  the  weight  of  die  Ixniy  olso  has  an  influence. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Wight,  of  Brooklyn,  has  demonstrated  that  education 
tends  to  incivase  brain  weight.  The  Inisis  of  his  conclusion  is  a 
series  of  mea<un»meuts  of  the  heads  of  forty-two  men  and  as  many 
women,  one-half  of  etich  set  being  e<lucated  and  the  other  half 
ignorant^  The  forepart  of  the  head  is  more  developed  in  educated 
men  than  in  educated  women,  and  also  in  ignorant  men  than  in 
ignorant  women.  The  brain  of  the  uneducated  male  somewhat 
resembles  in  size  and  form  that  of  the  educated  female.  The 
female  skull  is  smaller  than  the  male,  but  the  brain  case,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  face,  is  larger.  The  female  braiir  is  thought  to  be  finer, 
and  the  average  form  of  it  triflingly  different,  the  r^on  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties  being  more  developed.  Because  of  the  finer  quality 
of  woman's  bniin,  she  is  man's  equal  in  most  respects,  and  in  some 
particulars  his  superior. 

INSTINCT  AND  ITS  LIMITATIONS. 

By  instinct  we  understand  an  inward  impulse,  or  involuntary 
promptbg  to  action,  without  an  apprehension  of  the  end  to  be 
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aooomplished  thereby.  Palcy  says  an  instinct  is  a  propensity  prior 
to  experienoe,  and  independent  of  instruction.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton goes  fitrther,  and  defines  iur^tinct  as  an  agent  which  performs 
blindly  and  ignorantly  a  work  of  intelligent)  and  knowledge. 

Naturalists  have  grouped  the  principal  instincts  of  ain'mals  as — 

First.  Those  dependent,  immediately  or  remotely,  u})on  incita- 
tioQS  from  the  alimentary  canal  (e.  g,,  mode  of  seeking,  capture, 
seizing,  storing,  or  swallowing  of  food,  and  some  cases  of  migra- 
tion). The  racoon,  for  instance,  is  very  fond  of  cnibs,  and  evinces 
very  extraordinary  cunning  in  their  capture.  When  in  quest  of 
them,  it  will  stand  by  a  stream  and  hang  its  tail  over  into  the  water. 
The  crab,  mistakii^  the  tail  for  food,  seizes  it,  and  is  immediately 
jerked  out  of  the  water  by  the  bea«it  that  feels  the  pinch.  The 
ooon  then  takes  the  crab  a  little  distance  from  the  water's  edge,  care- 
fuUy  gets  it  crossways  in  his  mouth  so  as  to  avoid  the  nippers,  and 
forthwith  devours  its  food.     All  this  is  purely  instinctive. 

Second.  Those  dependent  upon  incitations  from  the  generative 
functions,  such  as  pairing,  care  of  young,  etc. 

Third.  Those  dependent  upon  more  general  impressions,  such  as 
hybernation  and  migration.  There  is  no  reflection  in  acts  springing 
from  these  instincts.  There  may  be  more  or  less  of  memory,  but 
each  step  is  urged  on  by  inward  impulse.  Brute  creatures,  says 
Fuller,  equal,  if  not  exceed  men,  in  a  bare  retentive  memory. 
Through  how  many  labyrinths  of  woods,  without  other  clue  of 
thread  than  natural  instinct,  doth  the  hunted  hare  return  to  her 
muoe !  How  doth  the  little  bee,  flying  into  several  meadows  and 
gardens,  sipping  of  many  cups,  yet  never  intoxicated,  through  an 
ocean  of  air,  steadily  steer  herself  home,  without  help  of  card  or 
compass  1  But  these  cannot  play  an  after-game,  and  recover  what 
they  have  foi^tten,  which  is  done  by  the  meditation  of  discourse. 
While  instinctive  acts  may  lead  to  definite  ends,  animals  are  not 
80]^ioeed  to  have  any  conception  of  what  those  ends  are. 

Dr.  W.  Allison  gives  three  leading  peculiarities  of  these  acts,  as 
fiillowB: 

Fint.  They  are  always  performed  by  individuals  of  the  same 
species  in  the  same  manner. 

SeooikL   No  experience  or  education  is  required  in  order  that  the 
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di£rem  Tc^nstarr  cffjci?  reqaisse  Sat  dme  actioBS  mftj  fiiDow  one 

Thirl  Ti>ev  ar»r  n»r|QieEtIv  pen*>niied,  viiedier  neoeanry  and 
a-^riL  oT  iy<.  &r  wbesi  the  'c«e  ?oyr^  up  hooey  in  a  ^itmi^^  where 
there  L*  &•>  winuf  ,  c-r  a  bai  fct^  np.ii  pebbles  or  fidbe  eggs  to  hatdi 

In-dDi:!  i=?  z^oenlly  o  *mpkte  as  biidu  or  dooo  aflerwaids^  and 

i*  iii*:£i{.(-b'.*^  of  mai?fa  impp  ^vrOjeDt.  The  {Hg  has  its  wits  as  soon 
a*  it  ent^r^  the  w.  .rid.  aDil  ?•:•  has  the  chicken.  These,  and  other 
anin'i;^Is  have  no  styjotr  enteml  upija  lile,  than  ther  insdncdvely 
?tari  in  quest  oi'  i'»L 

In  cases  where  inftinirt  develop?  only  after  some  days  or  weeks 
of  life,  it  i^  nc»t  the  result  of  learning,  bat  natural  impolse  devel- 
oped in  its  own  pn.*per  time. 

Instincts,  unlike  the  higher  intellectual  fecolties  of  man,  oome 
and  gij  in  the  order  of  life,  like  external  evoits  and  dianges. 
Animals  learn  by  instinct  what  they  did  noC  know,  and  fi>igei 
the  in-stinaive  knowledge  tliey  never  learned,  when  soch  know- 
ledge i>  no  loniT-T  of  u-^e  to  them.  Instinct,  therefore,  is  an 
aiv'nmmc<iation  of  animal  nature  to  the  cireunistances  and  demands 
of  life. 

Here  are  a  few  instances  in  which  instinct  appear?  nearly  akin  to 
reason :  At  a  fox  chase  it  was  obstrr\ed  that  a  very  strong  fox, 
cli>?ely  pressed  l>v  the  hounds,  perceiving  his  danger,  sprang  over 
a  high  wall  and  crept  close  under  it  on  the  other  side,  until  the 
hounds  leaped  the  wall  and  had  gone  a  few  feet,  when  Beynaid 
ppraug  back  again  4,»ver  it,  and  having  thus  ingeniously  given  his 
pursuers  the  slip,  got  safely  away. 

One  of  the  magistrates  in  Harbor  Grace,  in  Newfoundland,  had 
an  old  dc^  of  the  regular  web-footed  species  peculiar  to  this  island, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  ctirr\'ini;  a  lantern  before  his  master  at 
night,  as  steadily  as  the  most  attentive  servant  could  do,  stopping 
short  when  his  master  made  a  stop,  and  proceeding  when  he  saw 
him  disposed  to  follow.  If  his  master  was  absent  from  home, 
on  the  lantern  being  fixed  to  his  mouth,  and  the  command  given, 
"  Go,  fetch  thy  master,"  he  would  immediately  set  off  and  prooeed 
directly  to  the  town,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile 
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from  tiie  place  of  his  master's  residence ;  he  would  then  stop  at 
the  door  of  every  house  which  he  knew  his  master  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting,  and  lajdng  down  his  lantern,  growl  and  strike  the 
door,  making  all  the  noise  in  his  power  until  it  was  opened ;  if 
his  master  was  not  there,  he  would  proceed  farther  in  the  same 
manner,  until  he  had  found  him.  If  he  had  accompanied  him 
only  once  into  a  house,  this  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  take  that 
house  in  his  round. 

Bisset,  tiie  fiunous  animal  teacher,  took  in  hand  two  monkeys, 
as  pupils,  one  of  which  he  taught  to  dance  and  tumble  on  the  rope, 
whilst  tiie  other  held  a  candle  in  one  paw  for  his  companion,  and 
with  the  other  played  a  barrel  organ.  These  antic  animals  he  also 
instructed  to  play  several  &nciful  tricks,  such  as  drinking  to  the 
company,  riding  and  tumbling  on  a  horse's  back,  and  going  through 
several  regular  danoes  with  a  dog.  Being  a  man  of  unwearied 
patience,  three  young  cats  were  the  next  objects  of  his  tuition.  He 
taught  these  domestic  tigers  to  strike  their  paws  in  such  directions 
on  the  dulcimer  as  to  produce  several  r^ular  tunes,  having  music- 
books  before  them,  and  squalling  at  the  same  time  in  different 
keys  or  tones,  first,  second,  and  third,  by  way  of  concert  He  taught 
canary  birds,  linnets,  and  sparrows  to  spell  the  name  of  any  person 
in  company,  to  distinguish  the  hour  and  minute  of  time,  and  play 
many  other  surprising  fancies.  He  trained  six  turkey  cocks  to  go 
through  a  regular  country  dance ;  but  in  doing  this  confessed  he 
adopted  the  Eastern  method,  by  which  camels  are  made  to  dance  by 
heating  the  floor.  In  the  course  of  six  months'  teaching,  he  made 
a  tnrde  fetch  and  carry  like  a  dog ;  and  having  chalked  the  floor 
and  blackened  its  claws,  could  direct  it  to  trace  out  any  given  name 
in  the  company.  He  trained  a  dog  and  cat  to  go  through  many 
amaring  performances,  and  succeeded  in  rendering  a  pig  somewhat 
tractable ;  but  the  best  of  his  efforts  only  demonstrated  the  truth 
that  in  animal  mentality  there  is  a  narrow  limit  beyond  which  the 
capabilities  cannot  be  forced.  Many  apparently  conscious  actions 
in  jwim^g  are  not  due  to  mind,  but  to  the  mechanism  of  the  nervous 
•TBiem  influeiiced  by  external  causes. 

Man  has  some  instincts  in  common  with  the  brute,  and  some, 
periu^  that  are  peculiar  to  himself.    He  recognizes  character  mor* 
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or  lofiw  perfectly  at  glance,  this  power  lx?ing  especially  noticeable  in 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.  Cliarl<«  Dickens  remarks  the  curious 
power  that  women  hiive  of  divining  the  character  of  men,  which 
would  seem  to  be  innate  and  instinctive ;  seeing  that  it  is  arrived  at 
through  no  {Kitient  pn)cess  of  reiu^ning,  that  it  can  give  no  satis- 
factory or  sufficient  account  of  itself,  and  that  it  pronounces  in  the 
most  coniident  manner,  even  against  accumulated  observation  on  the 

part  of  the  other  sex. 

But  man  is  not  distinctively  an  instinctive  creature;  rather  is  he 
a  mu«*oiiing  lx»ing.  Bnites  are  utterly  incapable  of  entertaining  the 
simplest  of  those  great  thought*  which  an^  the  play  and  delight  of 
man's  intellectual  life.  Bnites  have  strong  instincts,  but  no  reason- 
ing i><)wcrs.  Man  has  some  instinct,  and  a  mind  of  transcendent 
power.     Here  lies  an  inlinitc  gulf. 

Instinct  seems  to  Ih»  in  inverse  ratio  to  nason ;  the  more  of  the 
former,  the  less  of  the  latter.  A  tiny  bird,  with  scarcely  a  half- 
thimble  full  of  brain,  displays  instinctive  characteristics  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  nest,  the*  cjiptiin*  of  its  food,  and  the  esre  of  its 
young,  su})erior  to  many  animals  in  higher  n»pute  for  cunning. 

Some  resc^mblaiKv  is  clainuHl  bv  naturalists  betwetMi  man  and  the 
liigher  order  of  the  animals,  csp<H'ially  in  the  ]>rfKX^s8es  of  his  con- 
ception, birth,  growth,  and  sustenance*,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
brain  and  intelhrt  the  ]H)int  is  practically  yiddcMl.  The  brain  of 
the  highest  order  of  animals — the  ajKs,  gorilla^,  and  chimpanzees — 
is  only  one-half  the  siz(»  of  the  human  and  onMhinl  the  weight. 
The  heaviest  a|)e's  brain  yet  weighecl  is  only  fiftc»en  ounces,  while 
the  brain  of  an  Australian  sjivage  avcnigis  over  forty-two  ounces, 
and  the  European  brain  has  gcme  higluT  than  sixty.  Mr.  Huxley 
concedes  a  vast  diiFert^nce  in  al>solute  mass  and  weight  between  the 
lowest  human  brain  and  that  of  the  highest  a|H» — ^a  difference  all  the 
more  remarkable,  when  we  recx>lUx5t  that  a  full-growTi  gorilla  is 
probably  twice  as  heavy  as  many  a  Eurojiean  woman.  And  between 
man  and  the  ape  there  is  no  ^'  connec^ting  link." 

Scientific  men  also  speak  of  the  radical  deficiency  of  the  anima] 
bndn  in  those  portions  that  are  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  reason- 
ing and  comparison,  and  to  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
ftooltiefl. 
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PHYSICAL  HABITS. 

There  is  an  intellectual  and  moral  side  to  the  question  of  habits ; 
bat  the  physical  tendency  of  them  is  marked  and  powerful.  This 
IB  shown  by  the  fact  that  animals  form  habits  to  which  they  are 
completely  subject.  In  time  of  battle,  old  worn-out  war-horses 
have  been  known  to  form  in  squadrons^  of  their  own  accord,  and 
charge  upon  other  horses,  or  mules,  or  fences,  and  keep  up  the 
practice  until  the  cannonading  and  musketry  ceased.  In  the  fire- 
department  of  great  cities,  horses  may  be  found  with  habits  which 
make  lliem  as  convenient  and  useful  as  if  they  could  be  reasoned 
with. 

Dr.  Combe  clearly  illustrates  the  physical  force  of  habit  in  these 
words :  "A  tendency  to  resume  the  same  mode  of  action  at  stated 
times  IS  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  the  nervous  system ;  and, 
on  this  account,  regularity  is  of  great  consequence  in  exercising  the 
moral  and  intellectual  power.  All  nervous  diseases  have  a  marked 
tendencrjr  to  observe  regular  periods  ;  and  the  natural  inclination  to 
sleep  at  llie  approach  of  night  is  another  instance  of  the  same  fact. 
It  is  this  principle  of  our  nature  which  promotes  the  formation  of 
what  are  called  habits.  If  we  repeat  any  kind  of  mental  effort 
every  day  at  the  same  hour,  we  at  last  find  ourselves  entering  upon 
it,  williout  premeditation,  when  the  time  approaches.  After  a  series 
of  years  winding  up  a  watch  at  a  certain  hour,  it  becomes  so  much 
a  routine  as  to  be  done  in  utter  unconsciousness :  meanwhile,  the 
mind  and  body  are  engaged  in  something  entirely  difierent." 

Long-continued  habit  become  so  much  of  a  force  in  physical  life, 
that  it  seems  to  its  victim  like  a  dire  necessity.  Whethef  he  reasons 
upon  it  or  not^  he  is  quick  to  yield  to  its  impulses.  There  is  an 
Eastern  tale  of  a  magician,  who  discovered  by  his  incantation, 
that  the  philosopher's  stone  lay  on  the  bank  of  a  certain  river. 
Unable  to  discover  its  exact  locality,  he  strolled  along  the  bank  with 
a  piece  of  iron,  to  which  he  applied  every  pebble  he  found,  and  then 
threw  the  pebble  into  the  stream  to  prevent  repetition.  At  last,  in 
his  diligent  search,  he  found  the  mystic  stone,  and  the  iron  became 
gold  in  his  hand ;  but,  alas !  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
^'londi-aiid-go"  movement,  that  he  involuntarily  hurled  the  re^* 
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stone  into  the  river  after  the  other?,  and  it  was  lost  to  him  fiirevcr. 
It  is  very  much  so  in  actual  life.  We  know  fix>m  experience  that 
habit  ran,  in  opptxsitiou  to  our  better  judgment,  induce  a  repetition 
of  actions  that  are  unworthv.  The  mind  is  weak  where  it  has  once 
given  way,  while  the  nervous  forces  become  strong  by  exercise.  It 
is  thus  that — 

•*  Hahits  are  j»(X>n  awumo*!,  but  when  we  strive 
To  !»trip  them  oti^  'tis  being  flayed  alive.*' 

Man  is  addicted  to  many  Ixxlily  habits,  some  of  which  are  ntterij 
unworthv  of  him,  and  one  of  which  shall  now  have  onr  attention. 
Let  us  consider  the  tobacco  habit  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
financial  outlay  and  physical  injurv'.  Americans  appreciate  money. 
It  is  a  gofnl  thing  to  liave,  and  money  saved  is  quite  as  valuable  as 
money  earned. 

If  all  our  young  men  could  learn  the  lesson  of  the  yoong  derk 
in  Albany,  they  would  be  both  wiser  and  richer.  Having  built  a 
house  that  cfist  three  th<»u.san<l  dollars  or  more,  his  friends  naturally 
expresse<l  wonder  how  he  (.t>uKl  afford  to  do  it. 

**  Wliv  "  said  he,  *'  that  is  mv  smoke-house." 

"  Your  smoke-house  I     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  I  mean  that  twenty  years  ago  I  left  off  smoking,  and  I 
have  put  the  rncmey  savetl  from  smoke,  with  the  interest,  into  my 
liousf;.     Hence  I  (rail  it  mv  smoke-house." 

Hon.  Nciil  Dow  tells  young  men  wliat  their  expenditures  in  cigars 
wouM  amount  to  in  different  perioils  if  reckonetl  at  compound 
animal  intercut :  "  8upjv>sc  you  are  now  twenty  yciirs  of  age.  \Vhen 
you  are  thirty,  your  seventy-five  wnts  a  day,  being  about  two  hun- 
dred and  8(.»veutv-four  dolIai>5  a  vear,  will  amount  to  more  than 
three  thousand  dollars;  at  foi1y  years  of  age  it  will  be  more  than 
nine  thousand  dollars  ;  when  vou  shall  1x5  fiftv  vears  old  the  sum 
will  Ixj  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  at  sixty  years  of  age 
vou  will  have  wasted  in  that  wav  nearlv  fortv-one  thousand  dollars: 
and  at  seventy  years,  the  amount  will  be  more  than  seventynsix 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  quite  w(»rth  your  while  to  consider  whether 
this  ex|H.Miditure  will  Ix;  a  waste  or  not,  whether  it  w^ill  be  a  wise  or 

"^lish  investment  of  your  earnings." 
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Notwithstanding  the  fiict  that  smoking  is  so  oommon^  humanity 
cherishes  a  secret  contempt  for  the  habit.  It  is  a  species  of  selfish* 
ness  and  self-^issertion  which^  in  its  outcroppings,  always  inspires 
disgost.  One  smoker^  rather  than  deny  himself  a  bit  of  gratifica- 
tion^ will  make  a  whole  car  or  room  fall  of  people  uncomfortable 
and  unwell.  He  will  not  even  spare  aged  men  or  feeble  women, 
but  will  indulge  his  despotic  appetite  in  defiance  of  them  all. 

Business  men  sometimes  express  themselves  in  the  most  practical 
sort  of  way  respecting  the  use  of  tobacco.  A  young  man  about 
sixteen  was  observed  to  enter  a  mechanic's  office  and  apply  for  a 
situation  to  learn  llie  trade. 

"  I  might  give  you  a  place,  but  you  carry  a  very  bad  recommenda- 
tion in  your  mouth/'  said  the  gentleman. 

**  I  didn't  think  it  any  harm  to  smoke,  sir ;  nearly  everybody 
smokes  now." 

"I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  young  friend,  I  can't  employ  you.  If 
you  have  money  enough  to  smoke  cigars,  you  will  be  above  working 
as  an  apprentice ;  and  if  you  have  not  money,  your  love  for  cigars 
might  make  you  steal  it.  No  boy  who  smokes  cigars  can  get 
employment  in  my  shop." 

In  spite  of  tiie  general  love  for  tobacco,  most  people  approve 
that  mechanic's  course. 

Tobacco  produces  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  brain  and  physical 
stamina.  The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  who  shortened  his  own  life 
by  tobacco,  ordered  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  in  llie 
military  school  at  St.  Cyr.  The  result  was  that  those  addicted  to 
smoking  and  .chewing  were  found  to  be  the  dullest  scholars,  and 
such  as  gave  the  least  promise  of  fitness  for  army  officers ;  and  the 
government  was  reported  to  have  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
the  National  schools. 

Cadets  at  West  Point  and  at  the  Naval  school  at  Annapolis  are 
prohibited  fix)m  smoking  and  chewing.  In  Germany,  if  a  boy  is 
caught  smoking  he  is  locked  up. 

At  Yale  CoU^  the  students  of  each  class  are  ranked  in  four 
gradeSj  according  to  tiieir  scholarship.  An  inquiry  recently  insti- 
tuted shows  the  following  curious  relation  of  the  tobacco  habit  to 

lownmkiiig: 
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'' Within  half  a  oentoiy/' says  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  "^  no  yomig  bmii 
addicted  to  the  use  of  tobaooo  has  gradoated  at  the  head  o£  his 
class  in  Harvard  College,  though  five  out  of  six  of  the  stodentB 
ased  it.  The  chances,  you  see,  i¥ere  five  in  six  that  a  smoker  would 
graduate  at  the  head  of  his  class  if  tolxicco  does  no  harm*  But 
during  half  a  century  not  one  victim  of  tobaooo  was  able  to  oome 
out  ahead.'^ 

The  Medical  Record  demonstrates  that  the  evils  of  tobaooo  are 
intensified  a  hundred-fold  upon  the  young.  Here  it  is  unqualifiedly 
and  uniformly  injurious ;  it  stunts  the  growth,  poisons  the  hearty 
weakens  the  sexual  organs,  impairs  the  mental  powers,  and  cripples 
the  individual  in  every  way.  Not  that  it  does  all  this  to  evoy 
youth,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen can  begin  the  practice  of  smoking  without  becoming  physically 
or  mentally  injured  by  the  time  he  is  twenty-one. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  eleven  where  insanity  has  resulted  fix)m 
inebriation,  the  primary  cause  was  tobacco  smoking.  This  was  true 
a  few  years  ago  of  sixty-two  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-four  inmates 
of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Columbus,  Oliio. 

Nicotine,  the  essential  principle  of  tobacco,  is  what  does  tlie 
miscjhief.  One  cigar  contains  enough  of  this  element,  if  extracted 
and  adminLftenni  in  a  pure  state,  to  cause  a  person's  speedy  death. 
It  is  the  power  of  nicotine,  destroying  \ntal  force,  which  produeea 
the  soothing  effect  enjoytd  by  smokers.  Thomas  B.  Stillman,  of 
New  York,  a  noted  pnurtical  chemist,  states  the  following  scientifio 
facts  :  First,  for  everj-  one  hundred  grains  of  tobacco  used,  at  least 
one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  nicotine  is  absorbed ;  second  the  diurnal 
quantity  of  tobac«!0  consuni(H:l  by  an  ordinary  smoker  is  about  six 
hundred  grains  ;  thini,  the  effects  of  tobacco  smoke  are  the  same  as 
those  following  the  administration  of  nicotine ;  fourth,  the  resinous 
liquid  which  condenses  in  a  pipe  is  almost  as  poisonous  as  pore 
nicotine,  and  destroys  the  lives  of  animals  rapidly ;  fifth,  the  liquid 
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eindenaed  finn  die  BDoke  in  the  inoath  aod  Iqi^  ooDtains  inuQouia, 
niootiDe,  &ta,  icaiitt^  and  colorii^  matter.  One  drop  of  this  epeedilr 
prodooes  paiBlysis  and  death  in  joang  animals;  aixtfa,  in  men, 
Bnaall  doses  of  tobacco  smoke  excite  the  intellectnal  fiKoIaes; 
tqieated  doseB  produce  palpitations,  diaordered  vision,  and  detreaae 
of  meoiiory. 

Dr.  Bnsli,  of  I%iladelphia,  nyg  of  tobacco :  "  It  impwn  apfB~ 
tite,  prodoces  dyspepsia,  tremon,  vertigo,  beadat^,  and  epilepejr. 
It  injures  the  voice,  destroys  the  teeth,  and  imparts  tu  the  oom- 
plezioa  a  disagreeable  dosky  tmnrn." 

A  FVeocfa  physician  investigated  the  effects  of  tohacoo  Rmnking 
apon  thirty-d^t  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fift^Mi.  who 
had  formed  this  habit  The  result  w-as :  twenty-^ven  pr^^auA 
marked  symptoms  of  nicotine  poL-oning ;  tweoty-thnie  jfriijOi 
derangement  of  the  intellectual  fiwultiei,  and  a  j!trr>o^  appetite 
for  alcoholic  drinks ;  three  had  heart  diiiearf ;  eight  d^t^l*^  r]f^- 
terioration  of  the  blood ;  twelve  had  frequent  mt*  MtMl ;  Imi 
distorbed  sleep;  and  four  alceradon  of  the  mouth  in  its  i 


A  firooklyn  lad  of  fifteen  died  of  nicotine  poL'tooing  within  ntn^ 
months  after  smokii^  his  first  cigarttti^.  Nicc^n^  hon  oft^o  iiv-Ji 
detected  in  the  tissne^  of  the  lungs  and  liver  aftirr  d«ath.  It  Ls  a 
poison  not  eaeily  expelled  from  the  =y<tem,  olten  T^Riaintog  f'jr 
years  after  persons  have  cfssed  to  one  the  weed. 

The  best  wn-  is  to  let  tobacco  alone.  Tait«  o<^it,  too^  o'jt,  harpil'i: 
not  The  intense  naosea  and  siekneas  felt  by  liegioner^  are  anipk 
proof  that  tobacco  is  nature's  enemy.  Wli^o  oan:  tlii^  ^pjh^ 
natural  repugnance  is  overcome,  the  lx>lily  fviwrr-  apfi<ar  Ui  give 
np  completely,  as  if  conquered  and  crunbeiJ  by  a  terrible  invwlT. 
llie  habit,  meanwhile,  grow?  stPM^r,  iIk  will  wak':r,  awl  the 
unsuspecting  man  becMues  an  alject  slave. 

For  all  the  evil  effects  of  uAjofXf/  ttxrp;  U  n>>  rrinnXtrtijbha'*:  fif 
good.  Yoa  cannot  name  a  angle  l^mefit  Mi-^iini  tftta  itt  itnh,  Ii 
is,  ID  its  tendency  upon  the  body,  mind  anrl  yirrth,  eM'I,  ouly  *n'II, 
and  that  continually.  One  cannot  wood<:r  tliat  King  Janw»,  in  his 
tuaaaa  coonteiUast,  should  call  it  a  "  pKM<xu  stinlK,"  and  cod- 
dnntbe  mtftcras  ■"cnstome  loathsome  to  the  n^^  dai^rios  tp 
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fbe  lungs,  and  in  the  black,  stinking  fiime  thereof  n 

bling  the  horiiblc  stigian  amoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomlefl&" 

John  Quincy  Adamit,  a  President  of  the  United  States,  tfler 
giving  up  the  tobacco  habit,  which  he  had  formed  in  early  U^ 
remarked :  "  I  have  often  wialied  that  every  individual  of  the  hm 
race,  affected  with  this  artificial  passion,  would  prevail  apon  1: 
to  try,  but  fur  three  months,  the  experiment  which  I  have  q 
am  sure  it  would  turn  every  acre  of  tobaooo  land  into  a  wheat  fl 
and  add  live  years  to  the  average  of  human  life," 

Bad  habits  are  better  never  formed,  but  once  formed,  the  s 
they  are  broken  tlie  easier.     It  is  clitelly  a  question  ^\'liether  a 
will  allow  his  acquired  appetites  und  pas^ons  to  doiiuiieer  over  1 
soul.    Once  he  says  "  No  ! "  the  ooutest  assumes  a  moral  phase 
ought  not  to  leave  the  victory  for  mauliood  and  honor  j 
slightest  d^ree  of  uncertainty. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASR 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  8Ur\'ey  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  I 
kind,  nor  designate  remedies  for  even  the  most  comtnon  t 
If  more  attention  were  given  to  health,  less  would  lie  n 
relation  to  dii^case.  It  is  here  that  the  old  adage  especially  api 
"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  A3  a  i 
it  may  be  siud  that  people  take  too  much  medicine.  They  1 
too  many  imaginarj-  ills.  They  want  to  be  better  than  welL 
want  a  fiind  of  surplus  vigor  to  draw  on,  in  order  that  they  n 
self-indulgent,  careless,  and  reckless.  They  eat  too  much,  and  -j 
too  irr^;ular  hours.  They  oonsume  too  rich  food.  They  I 
many  varieties  of  food  at  the  same  meal.  They  tempt  their  4 
appetites,  and  goj^  their  own  stomaclis.  Tliey  overtax,  tn] 
huudred  ways,  their  vital  powers.  On  the  other  band,  they  t 
too  little  open  air,  too  little  exercise,  too  little  rest  from  bnaines^ 
rush  and  care.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in  our  cities — mer- 
chants and  professional  men — who  are  puny,  spindling,  pale  and 
sickly,  simply  because  they  are  too  constantly  confined  and  over- 
loaded with  anxiety  and  care.  Yet  they  are  wedded  to  their  own 
ways.    They  would  nut  change  their  habits  of  life  for  mything. 
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ThejT  would  rather  die  in  the  cities  than  to  live  in  the  ooontiy, 
where^  under  sonny  skies  and  in  a  pure  atmosphere^  they  might 
regain  their  lost  health  and  rebuild  their  jaded  and  fallen  energies. 

Persons  of  sedentaiy  habits  walk  too  little — less  than  they  might. 
They  ride  to  and  fix)m  their  offices  when  they  ought  to  walk. 
Walking  is  a  splendid  exercise^  calling  into  play^  as  it  does^  nearly 
the  whole  muscular  system.  It  stirs  the  blood;  sends  it  out 
towards  the  extremities^  and  thus  relieves  the  brain  and  the  heart 
The  sidewalk  should  be  the  gymnasium  of  every  man  or  woman 
who  has  neither  time  nor  place  for  a  better  one. 

People  use  too  many  stimulants — ^too  much  coffee^  too  strong  tea, 
and  other  drinks.  They  have  too  small  appreciation  of  pure 
water.  They  use  it  too  seldom  for  bathing  purposes,  and  drink  too 
little  of  it  when  thirsty.  They  drink  liquors  which  are  fit  only  to 
be  spilled  upon  the  ground.  They  resort  to  all  sorts  of  artificial 
preparations,  forgetting  that  health  and  hope,  acquirement  and 
possession,  love  and  duty,  are  sufficient  stimulants  for  every  true 
life.  George  D.  Prentice  uttered  a  word  upon  this  subject  fit  to  be 
placed  among  the  golden  sayings  of  Pythagoras : 

"There  are  times  when  the  pulse  Hies  low'  in  the  bosom,  and 
beats  slow  in  the  veins ;  when  the  spirit  sleeps  the  sleep,  appar- 
ently, that  knows  no  waking,  in  its  house  of  clay,  and  the  window- 
shutters  are  closed,  and  the  door  is  hung  with  the  invisible  crape 
of  melancholy ;  when  we  wish  the  golden  sunshine  pitchy  darkness, 
and  very  willing  to  ^  fancy  clouds  where  no  clouds  be.'  This  is  a 
state  of  sickness  when  physic  may  be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  for  we 
will  have  none  of  it.  What  shall  raise  the  sleepless  Lazarus? 
What  shall  make  the  heart  beat  music  again,  and  the  pulses  dance 
to  it  through  all  the  myriad-thronged  halls  in  our  house  of  life? 
What  shall  make  the  sun  kiss  the  Eastern  hills  again  for  us,  with 
all  his  old  awakening  gladness,  and  the  night  overflow  with  ^  moon- 
light music,  love  and  flowers?'  Love  itself  is  the  great  stimu- 
lant— the  most  intoxicating  of  all — and  performs  all  these  miracles; 
bat  it  is  a  miracle  itself,  and  is  not  at  the  drug-store,  whatever  they 
say.  The  counterfeit  is  in  the  market,  but  the  winged-god  is  not  a 
money-dianger,  we  assure  you. 

"  Men  have  tried  many  things,  but  still  they  ask  for  stimulants. 
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71i€  .HtimnlantA  we  ase  but  require  the  use  of  more:  Men  tay  to 
rlro^n  thf:  flrjatiog  dead  of  rheir  own  soah  in  the  wine-eap^  baft  tihe 
ffixy^-H  will  ri'ifi.  We  j^ee  their  iaucea  in  the  bQbbIe&  The  inload- 
raunn  of  drink  "tfrt^  the  world  whirling  again,  and  the  pulses  play- 
ing mi3»io.  and  the  thoughts  galloping;  but  the  &3t  dock  imia 
down  "H-joner^  and  the  unnatural  stimoIaticMa  odIj  kaves  die  honae 
it  Hil.^.  with  wildest  revelrv^  more  silent,  more  aki,  more  dcaerUJ, 
more  flfsuL 

'*'  Thfrre  bi  only  one  i^mnlant  that  never  fills,  and  yeft 
inUix'icsitf-A — Ihitv.     Ihiiv  puts  a  blae  skv  over  everr 
hl-i  hfiAn  rnayfie — into  which  the  skvlark,  Hs^ipineaB,  ahnja 
ainging."' 

DURATIO>-  OF  LIPR 

The  duration  of  man's  life  npon  the  earth  is  ''three  soon 
and  ten."  Srime  philrjeophers  believe  that,  tmderwdl-devised  mki 
of  frinduct,  thi.'^  natural  period  might  be  extended  to  one  himdnd 
y-f-Sir^.  A  notMl  P^renoh  author  .suggests  that,  within  oertam  linufti^ 
h)uri;)n  lon;r^rviry  (U'ltf-.ivh  up<>n  prudence,  and  that  bv  care  life  maj 
^A-.Ilv  \if:  ext.enfU.<l  to  a  c»:nt]ir\-.  Hiitorv  shows  but  little  variation 
in  the  natural  term  of  life  tor  four  thousand  vears,  bat  modem 
"U^i.-Uf-H  prove  that  a"*  a  re$*ult  of  scientific  progress  the  tenn  of  lifii 
i.i  I-ifrin^^  materia Ily  lengthene«L 

The  average  age  of  man  Ls  a  thing  quite  different  from  the  extreme 
limit.  In  fjjnif*^-,  the  average  is  **  somewhere  between  twenty-fiiz 
and  thirty-thrfrf;  vf^ars ;  the  highest  average  being  in  coontiies  when 
wfiihh,  fhuitufrrff',  and  civilization  are  most  generally  diffused;  tfan 
low<-s,t  where  jxAerty,  ignorance,  and  despotism  prevail." 

f  h-cn^tAtum  ha^  -oraething  to  do  with  the  prolongation  of  life,  &r 
more  than  r-limate  ar  other  physical  causes.  Peter  Czartan,  a 
[i^-a-arit  r»f  Ffun^rarv-,  lival  to  be  one  hundretl  and  eighty-five  jreare 
rild.  Some  of  the  old  philo=<^>phers  reached  a  good  age.  Sophodee 
livf^l  ninety  y^jar? ;  Z*:us,  ninety-eight;  Democritus,  ninety-nine; 
I >irjgen«5,  ninety  ;  Hippocrates  upwards  of  one  hundred.  Dr.  Van 
Orm  givf!ri  «'event*-f:n  examples  of  age  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  vfsin-.  The  intellectual  occupations  in  all  countries  and  ages 
have  Ijeen  remarked  as  prouiiuently  healthful.     Cultivators  of  the 
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earth,  each  as  managers  of  estates  and  well-to-do  farmers  who  are 
not  compelled  to  overwork,  occupy  the  first  rank;  clergymen, 
lawyers,  and  physicians  come  next ;  merchants,  editors,  professional 
men,  and  mechanics  next>  and  common  laborers  next.  The  average 
expectation  of  life  for  comfortably  situated  farmers  is  about  sixty- 
firap  years;  clergymen,  sixty  years;  lawyers,  fifty-seven  years; 
phymcians  and  professors,  fifty-six  years.  Intellectual  activity, 
combined  with  a  Mr  amount  of  physical  exercise,  develops  the  whole 
nature  and  tends  to  prolong  life;  mental  worry  and  physical 
exhaustion  hasten  death.  Persons  of  irritable,  jealous  disposition, 
in  any  calling,  have  not  a  prospect  of  long  life.  Celibates,  widows 
and  widowers  do  not  live  as.  long,  on  the  average,  as  persons  iu  the 
married  state.  Men  and  women  born  of  parentage  remarkable  for 
longevity  inherit  vitalitj',  aud  generally  keep  good  the  family  record 
as  to  aga  All  M^ho  take  care  of  themselves,  obey  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  prindples  of  morality,  fear  no  evil,  do  no  wrong,  cultivate 
the  virtues,  respect  their  fellows,  and  trust  in  God,  may  expect  to 
live  long  enough  at  least  to  accomplish  the  will  of  heaven,  and  pass 
out  of  this  life  into  the  other  with  some  experience  of  the  value  and 
Bweetneas  of  human  existence. 

As  for  the  great  age  tx)  which  the  antediluvians  attained,  no  doubt 
or  difficulty  iraed  be  felt.  Perhaps,  as  Delitzsch  suggests,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  prior  to  the  flood  depended  on  circumstances  and  con- 
ditioos  of  the  earth  now  unknown  to  us.  The  climate,  weather, 
and  other  natural  conditions  may  have  been  different.  The  ways 
of  living  may  have  been  more  simple  and  uniform.  Possibly  the 
afleiveflkotB  of  the  condition  of  man  in  paradise  (destined  for  immor- 
tality) were  not  yet  exhausted. 

President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  affirms  that  ^'  all  assertions 
how  long  man  could  live  under  very  different  circumstances  from 
those  which  thousands  of  }'ears  of  sin  and  self-abuse  have  brought 
npon  him  are  daring,  if  not  wild.  They  are  as  easy  to  make  as 
they  are  impossible  to  prove.      ****** 

^Aak  a  man  how  long  a  tree  will  live.  If  he  looks  only  on  a 
p^adh  tree^  he  might  say  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  years ;  on  a  grove 
of  poplaiB  or  maples,  possibly  one  hundred.  Show  him  the  old 
^m  on  Boston  Common  and  its  history,  and  he  would  say  throe 
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hundml.  Lot  him  nee  the  old  yew  in  FoimtaiiiB  Abbey,  and  he 
wotild  fuiv  five  hundred.  Let  him  look  on  the  old  olive  trees  that 
iitand  at  the  f(N)t  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  he  would  add  an  indefinite 
number  c>f  oenturie»(  more.  Take  him  to  the  fidlen  Sequoia  Gigantea 
of  C*aIifornia,  and  Mr.  Bowles  would  tell  him  that  the  least  possible 
a^  of  one  of  tho^e  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
and  that  the  mean  coniputati«^n  more  than  doubles  that  amount.  A 
little  additional  knowledge  would  considerably  change  a  man's 
iwtininte  of  what  is  pne^ihle  in  the  life  of  a  tree.  Perh^iSy  also,  of 
a  man.  Now  wt*  must  n'member  how  surely  all  other  medianisms 
than  the  living;  «)r^nism  arc  not  only  impaired,  but  ruined  by 
niiMiw ;  and  numitvor,  how  even  that  oi^ganism  oflen  breaks  down, 
and  Hf >t  only  ho,  hut  transmits  to  the  generations  to  come  the  efiects 
i}{  the  misuse,  sometimes  with  accumulations,  till  certain  fiunilies 
an^  ahrifl^Ml  of  more  than  half  their  life-time  as  compared  with 
<rtli(*rH,  and  how  we  inherit  the  gimts  and  scrofidas  of  European 
aticestry.  We  have  hut  to  consider  how  better  medical  and  sanitary 
rYinditions  have  within  our  own  knowledge  considerably  raised  the 
avera^  lenjrth  of  a  generation  ;  we  have  also  but  to  consider  what 
a  <'onHtant  strain  is  put  l»y  most  men,  if  not  by  all  men,  upon  the 
enduranct^  of  their  vital  jiowers  l»y  various  irregularities,  careless- 
ni-iSH,  if  not  j)ositive  abuse  of  their  systems,  and  how  these  causes 
have  Ik^mi  in  o|vmtion  for  ages  u|>on  ages  in  succession, — and  I 
tliink  that,  instead  «)f  wontlering  that  the  life,  now  reduced  to  a  oen- 
turj'  at  the  longest,  might  in  the  Ix^inning,  before  all  these  long 
find  terrihUi  depreeiating  influences  had  done  their  work  of  ruin, 
have  lasted  indefinitely  longer,  we  shall  rather  say,  it  could  hardly 
Ix;  othem'ise." 

thp:  rou^'d  of  lifr 

An  old  poet  presents  the  round  of  a  human  life  in  the  following 

words: 

"  The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sin", 
The  hccs  have  hummed  their  noontide  lullaby; 
Still  in  the  vale  the  village  bells  ring  round, 
Still  in  Llewellyn  hall  the  jests  resound ; 
For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there, 
Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe  their  prayer. 
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And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 

The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  aire. 

A  few  short  years,  and  then  these  sounda  shall  h<il 

Ihe  day  ^ain,  and  gladne^  fill  the  vale ; 

So  toon  the  child  a  youth,  the  youth  a  man, 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  &thers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  ahall  yield  the  brood  sirloin; 

The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber  shine ; 

And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  bUze^ 

Ifid  many  a  tale  told  of  hia  boyia^  days, 

The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguile, 

'  Twas  on  her  kaeee  he  sat  so  oft  and  smiled.' 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze. 
Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  ghtter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white ;  and  hymns  be  sung. 
And  yioleta  scattered  round ;  and  old  and  youngs 
In  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  green. 
Stand  stdll  to  gaze,  and  ganng,  bless  the  scene. 
While,  her  dark  eyee  declining,  by  his  side, 
Hovee  in  her  vii^n  veil  the  gentle  biide. 

And  once  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour. 
Another  voice  shall  come  &om  yonder  tower ; 
While  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen, 
And  weeping  heard  where  joy  has  only  been ; 
When,  by  lus  children  borne,  and  from  his  door. 
Slowly  departii^  to  return  no  more, 
He  reetfl  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went  befoia, 

And  such  is  human  life ;  so  gliding  on. 
It  glimmers  Uke  a  meteor,  and  is  gone  I 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  as  strange. 
As  full,  methinks,  of  wild  and  wondrous  change^ 
As  any,  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening  fire; 
As  any  sung  of  old,  in  hall  or  bower. 
To  minstrel  harps  at  midnight's  witching  hour  I" 

This  description  of  liie,  by  Samnel  Rogers,  has  greater  force  when 
we  Temember  tiiat  its  author's  owa  existence  covered  the  apace  of 
ninety-three  years.  But  what  is  a  century  ?  Only  one  hundred  of 
these  quickly  pasnng  years.  Glimmering  like  a  meteor,  even  euch 
a  life  is  truly  hne£, 

Y«i  these  bodies  of  oore  are  fearfully  and  wonderiully  constructed 
to  list  one  himdred  years.     A  period  so  brief  for  the  immortal 
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ICan  makes  the  matcblen  image  man  admiiea. 
Say,  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad, 
Superior  wonders  in  himself  forget. 
His  admiration  waitte  on  objects  round. 
When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sees? 
Absurd !  not  rare !  so  great,  so  mean,  is  man. 

Wliat  wealth  in  5«enj*rt*  such  as  these  I  what  wealth 
In  Fancy,  fired  to  form  a  fairer  scene 
Tlian  sense  surveys !  in  Memory's  firm  record. 
Which,  should  it  peri^sh,  could  this  world  recall 
From  the  <lark  shadows  of  overwhelming  yearSp 
In  col<»r8  frtvh.  originally  bright, 
Preserve  its  (>ortrait,  and  report  its  fate ! 
What  wealth  in  Intellect,  that  sovereign  power 
Which  Sense  and  Fancy  summons  to  the  bar: 
Interrogates,  approves,  or  reprehends; 
And  from  the  mass  those  underlings. 
From  their  materials  sifted  and  refined. 
And  in  Truth's  balance  accurately  weighed. 
Forms  art  and  science,  government  and  law, 
The  solid  basis,  and  the  lieauteous  frame. 
The  vitals  and  the  grace  of  civil  life ! 

Wliat  wealth  in  houIs  tlmt  soar,  dive,  range  around. 
Disdaining  limit  or  from  place  or  time; 
And  hear  at  cmce,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
The  Almighty  Fiat,  and  the  trumpet's  sound! 
Souls  that  can  grasp  wlmte'er  the  Almighty  mad«. 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible! 
What  wealth  in  facultiw  of  endless  growth, 
In  quenchless  pju*»sions  violent  to  crave, 
In  liberty  to  choose,  in  pow^er  to  reach. 
And  in  duration  (how  thy  riches  rise!) 
Duration  to  perpetuate — boundless  bliss ! 

Edward  Youko. 
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HOW  WE  THINK 

THE  brain  consists  of  distinct  parts.  The  principal  division  is 
the  oerArum^  which  occupies  the  upper  and  fix>nt  portion  of 
the  skull.  The  smaller  division  is  the  cerebellum,  which  lies 
back  and  beneath  the  cerebrum.  The  cerebrum  is  the  seat  of  the 
sensations,  and  the  organ  by  which  we  reason  upon  the  ideas  excited 
by  such  sensations,  and  by  which  we  judge  and  decide  upon  our 
coarse  of  action,  and  then  put  that  decision  into  practice  by  issuing 
a  mandate  which  passes  through  the  cerebellum  down  the  spinal 
oolomn  to  the  muscles,  exciting  them  to  action. 

From  experiments  upon  all  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Samuel  Kinns,  it  has  been  found  that,  when  the  cere- 
beUum  was  removed,  the  power  of  walking,  springing,  flying,  stand- 
ing,  or  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  was  destroyed. 
The  animal  so  operated  upon  retained  voluntary  power  over  indi- 
vidual muscles,  but  could  not  combine  their  action  for  any  general 
movement  of  the  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  cerebrum  is  removed,  voluntary 
power  over  the  muscles  is  destroyed,  but  the  muscular  strength 
remains  unimpaired.  Dr.  Carpenter  relates  a  case  where  a  pigeon 
«ira8  kept  alive  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  removal  of  the 
cerebrum.  When  pushed,  it  would  run;  when  thrown  into  the 
air,  it  would  fly ;  when  food  was  placed  into  its  mouth,  it  would 
swallow ;  but  when  not  disturbed,  it  appeared  like  an  animal  in 
l^ofimnd  sleep. 

The  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  will-power,  and  the  sg^nal  column  is 
Ae  connecting  link  between  the  will-power  and  the  muscles.  Hugh 
Idler  flays  that  in  birds  the  brain  is  three  times  greater  than  the 
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opinftl  nrmi,  In  mammaky  four  times,  and  in  man  tweatr-dme 
tirnn*.  nirrla  an^l  inammals  are  quick  and  stroog  in  iniMmWp 
A/lion,  Init.  mnn  iH  diHtinctivoly  a  thinking  bang. 

Thf!  firrtt  fippnmi'li  to  thought  in  the  brain  is  the  peroeptioii  of 
objfrrtA  throiiKli  th(*  vyv  and  car.  The  next  step  is  to  remember  die 
narrif^n  f»r  olijf^iM,  and  tho  next  to  comprehend  qualities  of  ofajedB. 
A  ImU*  known  Uh  niothrr  liefore  it  can  call  her  name,  but  can  say 
"rrifirnrnu'*  lon^  lN*ron*  it  realizes  what  a  mother  is.  The  omh 
MrMKMH  iM'nf'ption  of  new  obJKrt^,  the  comprehension  of  their 
r|Uftliti<'H  find  fiilionn,  the  arrungcment  in  the  mind  of  their  endless 
divrrsify  of  form  n\u\  movement,  are  progressive  steps  in  the  expan- 
sion of  inf4*llf^1nfd  life. 

JiiRt.  Iiow  f  Ik*  mind  uhch  the  brain  in  the  exercises  of  thooght  is 
a  problem  no  man  nm  Holve.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  reasons  apon 
the  ^idijefi  in  fliiH  wuy  :  ''The  mind  seems  to  be  a  spiritual  essence, 
endowefl  with  a  variety  of  ca])aeitieSy  and  connected  with  the  body 
\vy  the  prineiple  <»r  life.  These  ca})acities  are  first  called  into  exer- 
r\iv'  by  the  c»r^inH  of  w^nw.  Ho  far  as  I  can  discover,  if  a  mind 
exi«f<-j|  in  a  ImhIv  iiiriipnble  of  nnt^ivlng  any  impression  from  with- 
ruff,  it  would  never  think,  and  would,  of  eoun?e,  be  unconscious  of 
itH  own  <'xistrne«'.  Ah  wmmi,  however,  as  it  has  been  once  awakened 
ti>  n/iifin  by  iruprensions  from  without,  all  its  various  fi^ulties  in 
Ktieei>sHion  are  (rjijlcd  into  exennse.  ConseioiLsnoss,  original  sugges- 
ti(»n,  niemorj',  alwtnuiion,  and  reason,  l)Ogin  at  once  to  act.  These 
various  |M»werH  an;  <leveloi)e<l  and  cultivated  by  subsequent  exercise, 
until  this  eon^eri(*H  of  eapiu^ities,  omx;  so  blank  and  nc^tive,  may 
at  liwt  Ih!  endowe<l  with  all  the  energies  of  a  Newton  or  a  Milton." 

IxK^ke  i^)u\\nin'ii  the  mind  to  a  sheet  of  blank  jiaper;  Professor 
irpimm,  to  a  Htrin^wl  instniment,  which  is  silent  until  the.liand  of 
the  artist  HWH*ps  over  its  ehonls.  Both  of  these  illustrations  convey 
U)  us  truth  in  n-siiect  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  mind  and 
the  mati'rial  system  which  it  inhabits.  The  mind  is  possessed  of 
no  innate  ich^as ;  its  first  ideas  must  come  from  without.  In  this 
rcKpc^-t  it  res<jmbles  a  shc^t  of  blank  paper.  In  its  present  state  it 
c»n  originate  mi  knowledge  until  called  into  action  by  impressions 
made  upon  the  senses.  In  tliis  resj)ect  it  resembles  a  stringed 
histniment.    Here^  however^  ihe   resemblance  ceases.    Were  the 
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paper  capable  not  only  of  reoeiving  the  form  of  the  letters  written 
upon  it,  but  also  of  oombining  them  at  will  into  magnificent  liter- 
ary productions,  like  a  Shakesperian  drama  or  a  Milton  epic ;  or, 
were  the  instrument  capable  not  only  of  giving  forth  a  scale  of 
notes  when  it  was  struck,  but  also  of  combining  them  by  its  own 
power  into  the  Messiah  of  Handel,  then  would  they  both  more 
nearly  resemble  the  spiritual  essence  which  we  call  mind.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  combining,  generalizing,  and  reasoning,  that  the  great 
differences  of  intellectual  character  consist.  All  men  open  their 
eyes  upon  the  same  world,  but  all  men  do  not  look  upon  the  world 
to  the  same  purpose. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Consciousness  is  knowledge  of  the  mind's  exercises,  or,  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense,  it  is  a  capability  of  being  impressed. 
The  impressions  may  be  from  external  sources,  or  internally  from 
the  creations  of  the  mind  itself.  The  action  of  the  mind,  by 
reason  of  its  connection  with  the  body  and  the  reciprocal  influence 
between  them,  is  largely  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  bodily 
powers,  especially  the  brain.  Infants  and  idiots  are  proof  of  this. 
In  the  in&nt  the  brain  is  not  yet  developed ;  in  the  idiot  it  never 
reaches  a  normal  size.  When  the  brain  is  capable  of  strong  action, 
there  is  powerful  mental  manifestation.  Hence  we  say  that  one 
individual  is  greater  or  wiser,  that  is,  mentally  stronger,  than 
another ;  not  that  mind  in  him  is  different  from  mind  in  others, 
but  the  manifestations  of  mind  in  him  are  mightier  because  of  the 
stronger  and  more  perfect  material  organs  and  the  better  trained 
intellectual  forces. 

Consciousness  is  a  spiritual  condition,  or  a  soul-faculty,  influenced 
in  its  operations  by  the  physical  state.  If  its  media  of  exercises  be 
arrested  in  their  action  by  disease  or  accident,  consciousness  is 
impaired  or  perhaps  entirely  suspended.  It  is  the  business  of  con- 
acioasness,  says  Professor  Upham,  to  connect  the  acts  of  the  mind 
with  the  mind  itself;  to  consolidate  them,  as  it  were,  into  one.  But 
i^  in  our  full  belief,  our  mind  is  destroyed  ;  if  self  or  personality 
ia  obliterated,  then  it  is  clearly  no  longer  within  the  power  of  con- 
to  recognize  our  various  acts  of  perception  and  reasoning 
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»r.t'!  *-..-  -.vr.v:  .. '-  ^...,:-.  i*-  :.:-■.•;  Lr!;iv  rr»  ^If  are  m«^  entitle^ 
S.viiirj"  •  * '.v  s.-  !•  >-r-.  '.T.  T.r  vVii.ir.i-:-  ■■•:  ^y-are,  without  tk 
rji'i.'j.- i .  li . . ' •  .:":•■■. ;.  j  s.— :  j^- -t :  :. .  if. v  1.  #  til : --  ...r  a^i :ri rjfjil  to  anv  cauBfc, 
In   '.-'f-x,.  'i-r.-r:    .-..->-   ;-   -v.v-=^:.     Thr-  au-jt-  of  the  mind  are  wk 

ftr^-af/.^  -orr.Kt !:;.•>  r-^irr  Ir..; r^.-i.r;.-  :hai  aj*  rliarlv  recalled,  bofc 
jf^Ti-rrii!-  .'.-.  rir  .>..-! .;.  ^-  t.-v  vr.-l  TiV  n.-fi-*:  thf:  intellectaal  fimctiaiiv 
fr'ir..  r-T'.*^-.     T./-  !-  !..'i!-£i*-^i  :r  rh*:  tart  that  if  the  dream  beet 


AJA'frvti/'*fj  i-.  rh^r  f.vT*]*v  ^f  rh-  rriin-l  bv  which  we 
ihf-  {i^r^/-]/!'.:!  *tf  '.r,;*-?-*-.  ,jr;'i  ::*••  -•i-ri'*--ti"n  '^r'  in«Iividiial  ideaa^  to 
t«Ti^rril  ari'J  r>^r-^ra^T  i'i.-j4>.  R»T;i::.iriir  ♦.-tt  iK.ti'".»n>  of  the  qnalMea 
of^xf/nial  "^y'^'f-.  fin*-!  '.rr:.»-  tii::!;::-^  '.-f  jliiPrrent  objects  as  idated 
Ut  ?iri'l   'orij J ffir-fi    v/irh   ^<:.;,  ..*i.-r.  V...-  "-'rt  Mnij»Ie  abistract  ideaSy 

'aIiI'Ij   -."'  •':;.']    '!"'■  i:.  ':.•■    ir ••:"  -h-'^i^iht.  as   we   use  the 

I'-JSr-.  'S  ff."  r:.i.:.  :■  •  *  :.  ■  r!v...-.  ■  1.':  r-ir  ir-vny  fn>ni  the  olgect 
rfi'T.'i-^  Iv*-.  '.r  !i/!«'-»:  ■  ;*..  ;•  :■'■  .::!:..'  %■  ri.^-rn.  This  i*  a  mature 
ji*,  ": '.r  tf;- !:.?•  ;!■••.  H  .'!:.::::'■.  .'r*-!  -iraj^lH  aV»stract  ideas  of 
'•/il'.r.  t'.ri...  '.'i.-j!!*  .  :::.-!  ■!.•■  :;!■;•.  v  •  !..;Vv  thv  tk '\\vt  to  unite  them 
U/.n^i.^r  iri  ■  .-*  -  .-■].  '  ■  :..!.'  -i.'i-!  ••  :r-»  i'*:--ii-  a-  \vi-  T»l»:a-<r,  In  this 
v.'iy  Miir'.ri  pr*  -'■•/-  *■■  ■■  ir  ;.,;:.'l-  lii*-  .••*;.:itifiil  iiitirllef-tual  picture 
r,f  fl."  (';:;r'!'!i  nf  I'A-'.i.  "  It.  j-  Tr.i;.  tl,^-  -^riljitor.  froiH  several 
..|f<-<-irn'Ti-  '.f  f}.«-  l.'i:::'!:.  :■.::;:.  -*1.-.-t-  tIj-'v-  t»-aTiiri.^  wlncli  seem  best 
•  iiit/il  t/,  l.i-  ji'iTji'i-'-.  :i:i'i  ij;j:''  -  tii»!n  in  *»ii*.'  fi»ii'i[»ti<jn  more  per- 
fw-t  flinrj  ;iriv  ufil-ii  Ij'-  ha-  .-"ii  in  ii'-TUiil  cxi-T'-iio.*/"  The  faculty 
-■'I  <r/,jil'iy''l  i-  '-Jtll'-I  ?!]••  iin:j2iii:iT;t»n. 

Th'-  rtilri/l.  f-ii;il«h«l  r^  ilwi]].  :i-  it  wt-n-.  ai«rt  l)v  it.solf,  to  fasten 
iiji'iri  i'l'Ji-  .'It  v.ill  iiiif]  •■!ril.'.njT<-  tli^m  iut'i  -iron^r  and  lK<iutifiil  cre- 
fjfiori-.  i-  in  :i  -tfit'-  of  tlj"  Iiirili*-!  ii-<t'iilii»-r  and  »?inovment.  The 
po'.v"  r  '/f  'ori'*  i:n:jii'.ii  i-  ji^-iltapr  tli4-  iiPj-t  valuaViU'  of  intellectual 
ult:\\]\iii*nu,  (ii'tt]  r.if-ii  jMi." *•-• -  it  in  an  «'\tra»»n.linan'  degree,  and 
foni'-tini'-  It-  i'r'nL-  aiv  lridirr..ii-.  Tlni-.  Sir  Is'iar*  Xf•^^ion,  finding 
him-^ir  *xtnin«  ly  roM  one  f:v*'iiing  in  winter,  drew  hiri  chair  very 
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dose  to  the  grate^  in  wliich  a  large  fire  had  recently  been  lighted. 
By  d^rees  the  heat  increa.sed  until  Sir  Isaac  felt  it  to  Iw  intolerable, 
and  rung  his  bell  with  unusual  violence.  All  this  time  he  was  hardly 
oonscious  of  his  own  act,  so  completely  was  he  last  in  the  subject 
of  his  thought  His  servant  did  not  answer  the  summons  instantly, 
and  when  he  did  come,  Sir  Isaac  was  almost  literally  roasted.  "  Re- 
move the  grate,  you  lazy  rascal ! "  he  exclamed,  in  tone  of  irritation 
quite  uncommon  with  him ;  "  remove  the  grate,  before  I  am  burned 
to  death ! "  "And  pray,  master, "  said  the  servant,  "  might  you  not 
draw  back  your  chair?*'  "  Upon  my  word,'*  said  Sir  Isaac,  smiling, 
^  I  never  once  thought  of  that'' 

An'  English  minister,  the  Rev.  George  Harvest,  was  one  of  the 
most  absent-minded  men  of  his  time.  He  is  described  as  a  good 
scholar,  a  great  fisherman,  a  good  eater,  something  of  a  slouch  in 
his  drees,  and  rather  superstitious. 

"In  his  youth  Harvest  was  contracted  to  a  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  London ;  but  on  the  day  agreed  upon  for  his  wedding,  being 
gudgeon  fishing,  he  overstayed  the  appointed  time,  and  the  lady, 
justly  oSfended  at  his  neglect,  broke  off  the  match. 

"He  used  finequently  to  forget  the  prayer  days,  and  would  walk 
into  chorch  with  his  fishing-rod  and  tackle  to  see  what  could  have 
assembled  the  people.  Wherever  he  slept  he  per\'crted  the  use  of 
eFetything ;  wrapt  the  hand-towel  round  his  head,  put  the  night- 
oap  over  the  juglet,  and  went  between  the  sheets  with  his  boots  on. 

"Once,  being  to  preach  before  the  clergy  at  a  Visitation,  Har\'est 
took  three  sermons  with  him  in  his  pocket.  Some  wags  contrived 
to  get  possession  of  them ;  unstitched  them,  and  after  mixing  the 
leaves,  sewed  them  up  again  into  three  se|>arate  sermons,  as  before. 
Mr.  Harvest  took  the  first  that  came  to  his  hand,  began  delivering 
it,  and,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse. 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  strange  confusion  in  which  he  found 
liimaftlf  entangled,  but  nevertheless  continued  till  he  had  preached 
out  first  all  the  churchwardens,  and  next  the  clergy,  who  thought 
lie  was  taken  mad. 

«  Od  another  occasion,  having  accompanied  Lord  Onslow,  who 
very  fimd  of  his  company,  to  Calais,  they  took  a  walk  on  the 
Ifr.  Harvest,  who,  with  all  his  peculiarities,  was  a  man 
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of  Icaniing  and  a  deep  nK'taphy.^ician,  fell  to  musing  on  some  new 
tlioor\'  of  ideiu<^  and  strayc^I  fmin  his  c-om{KUi]on  into  the  midst  of 
the  town,  lie  (roul<l  not  sjK'iik  a  wm-d  of  Froueh,  but  recollecting 
that  Ix»nl  Onslow  was  at  the  Silver  Lion,  ho  put  a  shilling  in  his 
mouth,  and  set  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  lion  mmi)ant.  After 
exciting  nmch  wonder  among  the  town's  ]>eopIe,  a  soldier  guessing 
what  he  meiuit  hy  this  cnrioiLS  hieri»gly])hii*al  exhibition,  led  him 
l>ack  to  the  Silver  Lion,  not  sure  at  the  same  time  whether  he  was 
restoring  a  maniac  to  his  keci>ers,  or  a  droll  to  his  friends. 

"  In  the  latter  ])art  of  his  life,  no  on<j  woiihl  lend  or  let  Mr. 
Harvest  a  horse*,  a**  he  imjuently  lost  his  l)east  frtrtn  under  him,  or 
at  leiist  out  of  his  hands.  It  was  his  practice  to  dismount,  and  lead 
his  horse,  j)utting  the  bridle  under  his  arm ;  sometimes  the  horse 
would  ])ull  away  the  bridle  unobsc^rvcxl,  and  as  often  it  was  taken 
off  the  horse's  head  by  mischievous  Iwys,  and  the  parson  was  seen 
drawing  the  bridle  after  him." 

Wyeherly,  the  English  |K)et,  ha<l  a  strange  intellectnal  make-up. 
So  poor  was  his  memory,  that  the  same  chain  of  thoughts  would 
r(»turn  to  his  mind  at  the  distanw  of  two  or  thn»e  years,  without  his 
ra»olle<^iug  that  it  had  Ikjcii  tlicri'  lx?fore.  In  one  year  he  would 
write  an  encomium  on  avarice,  and  a  year  or  two  after  in  dispraise 
of  lil)erality ;  in  lK)th  pnxluctions  the  wonls  only  differing,  while 
the  thoughts  were  as  much  alike  as  two  coins  from  the  same  mould. 

MEMORY. 

Memory  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  retain  ideas ;  recollection  is 
the  power  or  act  of  calling  up  the  ideas  that  have  been  so  retained. 
The  brain  has  Ikou  cominired  to  a  pliotogi'aphic  apparatus,  which 
retains  the  impressions  made  on  it  ihnnigh  the  eyes  or  ears  or  the 
"processes  of  thought.  The  api>ar.itus  is  not  always  the  right  sort 
to  begin  with,  but  more  often  is  put  out  of  rejiair  by  bad  usage,  and 
so  many  people  have  verj'  poor  memories. 

Memory  is  the  treasury  of  the  mind  in  which  are  stored  all  the 
valuable  impressions  of  a  life  and  the  imperishable  prints  of  all  the 
rich  experiences  of  bygone  years.  It  is  a  private  record  of  a 
peiBon's  words,  deeds,  and  even  thoughts.    Wlien  normally  capa- 


0008  and  retentive,  it  b  an  endowment  of  prioelese  worth,  ia  every 
ephere  of  life  rating  as  capital,  and  securing  to  its  possessor  positioD 
and  influence  in  proportion  as  it  is  wisely  kept.  No  wonder  Rogers 
exclaimed: 

"  Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaufltless  mine 
From  1^  to  t^e  unnumbered  treaaiirea  shine! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 
And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway!" 

Memory,  in  exercise,  of  al!  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  is,  perhaps, 
most  subject  to  our  direction  and  control.  The  force  of  a  man's 
wiU,  and  the  d^ree  of  concentration  he  can  exert,  intensifies  his 
power  of  recollection.  When  the  &mous  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
of  England,  was  complimented  on  his  extraordinary  memory,  he 
replied :  "  I  have  no  merit  in  having  a  good  memory,  for  memory 
is  only  the  result  of  attention."  In  so  far  as  memory  is  the  result 
of  attention  to  what  is  heard,  seen,  or  thought,  it  is  evidently 
improvable.  The  secret  is  in  beginning  young,  noticing  what 
ooctUB,  and  fixing  things  in  the  mind.  A  habit  is  thus  formed 
which  develops  into  a  r^;ular  system,  so  that  the  memory  may  be 
OHDpared  to  a  desk  with  pigeon  holes,  all  properly  labelled  to 
receive  appropriate  files.  This  is  in  accordance  with  nature's  laws. 
In  nature  everything  has  its  appropriate  place,  its  connections  and 
relations,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind  will  be  found  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  external  nature.     The  poet  had  some  such  thought : 

"  Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  what  myriads  riael 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies  1" 

It  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  anything  that  enters  these  "  countiess 
cJiambers  "  ever  perishes  or  dies  away.  It  may  lie,  as  it  were,  in 
a  donnant  state,  lulled  to  rest,  and  concealed  for  years,  but  when 
the  occasion  of  suggestion  comes,  it  will  start  up  with  all  the 
f  and  life  of  a  new  thought,  like  a  person  awaking  from 
J  sleep.  It  is  said  that  a  man  was  wounded  in  the  first 
day's  fight  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  Through  the  long  night  he  lay 
olKMied  fw  <m  the  enemy's  ground.     Amid  the  beating  rain  and 
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tbt  rr«cr  of  ^Tia^,  du^r»  raxc^  Tiririlj  back  te>  Ima  &  Miaun  be  Ind 

tir^.  ail  '-f^/tnplf^f^^  .>;  pr.-^FeriTiI  vais  du^  bipr*sgKO  mde  far  this 
ofi^  art.  of  r*^:f:l':^xUjti  tLar  tLr  dTin^  -^-.-uiKr  cfjnii  ofM  cfanyv  it  oft 
f  {<;  -«%*  pyrk^i  rip,  aciri  trac.*t^r7hd  r«j  a  Sc  L^^iL*  L'^fiitily  but  lived 
onlj  •?iz  v«:f:k.«.  Mor.-L  'vf  rh^  tirrjfe  be  wie  rAllring  of  the  smnoiii 
an/i  th^  ^rriari)^  it  hxad  vroc^j^ht  in  his  mind.  He  died  in  joy  and 
^•/Ci^-  hi-  la*-t  V',rLi  Xjfii^.  ^  M^  G<xL  m^  zzuxim?.  lod  bit  oountzy." 
Ifi  w:ferrf?e.  th*:  Ki«aorv  soo^iiirie?  takes  oq  vooderfiil  activity, 
arj/i  p^.ril.  Of  ^rtuz  ^TCifAion  hi*  frrA^jr^i  a  •irziilar  cflecL  Thus 
vc;  r«^i  Ui^.  In  ^jTif:  irA.«taare.  a  horre  <^4.'pp^i  riislicclv  in  the  dark* 
M^i^.  a.vl  fraritl/^aliv  mistfii  LL^  rider*  ^roieavors  to  oige  him  od; 
OTitii  r.h^  eriSin  j^ring  thrr/rij^h  ti:^  nizb:  ^w  thai  be  hatl  nuased  his 
wzr  arid  va^  trying  t<i  foirt:  hL*  hor^  over  the  sharp  brink  ot  a 
hififlfiti  pr*:fripir5^  A*  the  d^nz^r  fiasrhed  ap>n  him,  with  the  knowl- 
fil^t:  of  It  'Arri':  tb^  nfyjrd  of  bi=  liie.  In  a  single  m^jment  he  lived 
fr/*ir  a^n  thf:  ^xperien^.-e;  of  manv  v^ar^.  Somecinies  the  memory 
thrt*  r*r.-iv*:d  L^  on*:  of  <arlv  cbiHh«-»L  An  EnglL-^h  writer  tells  of 
a  ri'Trir-r-'-^ri  ■aKo.  on  'rirliiixj:  P-vrrc^v  Ca-^tl*?.  fell  o^nvinced  he 
ffifi-T.  }iav«:  ^ifiu  [r  r>:f',rr.  in-i  'Li:  wh'=:n  he  d:d,  mere  were  donkevs 
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u:A*z7  f.h<:  ;riN:-Aay  ar.'!  •^yr.j:  \^'\\':  .n  u-p  •■:' ir.  By  inqoinr  he 
a;y/rrj!iiri':fl  tf^ar.  h^:  fiarj  a<.t'Jri!;v  r-^rn  there  with  a  pknic  party,  who 
t{-m\*;  the  ex''.'»ir-!ioa  on  doc  key-,  when  he  was  only  al-jut  eighteen 

Kver/  one  r-rsn  r.^^ill  fi^:r!'>!.-  when  a  measure  of  wonderful 
a/'^.iviry  }*;i.r  f^/ren  jnveri  :«.  rn»-r.'ior%'.  when  the  leaves  of  the  past  have 
f>^Tj  rjfjfo!'!''*!  in  a  tThj :.;:»•  r:ij.nn-r.  and  when  revelations  of  what 
>^^:rfi'd  h»ir;'.d  in  '.Mivi  ,,n.  w,  urtrrly  ha>l  it  pa^s»^  drum  the  mind, 
fl;ifh'd  inten-yrly  orijht  U-f-.p-;  him.  S>me  simple  asir^K'iation,  a 
{auiuMxT  voi':^:,  ii  <r.i\i\  of  iii!L-i«\  the  relati«.»n  of  an  incident,  is 
Hiif!Irienf  T/i  vivlry  th»*  ^I'riul  jia-t.  and  make  it  rtal  again. 

.A  lofi/  'ii  i[»r<-r  of  rrtmnL'*:  fa't.-  <vuld  be  given  in  iJInstration  of 
till-  trrjrh.  H'-re  i.-j  a  Urauiiful  in«:ident  of  the  kind  :  A  number  of 
white  /  hiMreri  wepr  r-^iiptun.d  fn^m  the  Indian-.  Tbey  had  been 
v.Irh  th'f.i  -o  \h:i\z  thsjt  tli»y  oiiiM  '/w^  no  a<\i>unt  of  themselves. 
\  f'jofher  '.vh'»  hful  I-r-t  Two  rhiMivn  years  In-fore,  went  to  seek 
them  mithir^  rh*:  n'jniiH:r.     The  ehildren  were  drawn  up  in  line  for 
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inspectioQ ;  but  the  anxious  mother  was  nnable  to  recognize  any  of 
them  as  hers.  She  turned  away  weeping,  but  soon  tenderly  began 
to  sing  the  hymn  that  had  been  her  children's  lullaby  song.  Scarce 
a  line  had  been  sung,  when  her  two  lost  children  rushed  from  the 
line,  ezclaimiug,  "  Mamma !  mamma!"  The  &miliar  voice  and 
words  stirred  up  in&nt  memories,  and  they  were  soon  clasped  again 
in  a  mother's  arms. 

Some  &eaks  of  memoiy  are  veiy  remarkable.  An  illiterate 
seirant  girl,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  astonished  all  who  were 
about  her  by  repeating  long  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
with  which  it  was  well  known  she  had  not  even  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance. The  mystery  was  solved  by  learning  that  she  had  once  been 
at  service  in  the  family  of  a  learned  clei^man,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  aloud  from  his  favorite  authors,  portions  of  which 
she  had  heard,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  its  meaning.  The 
mere  sound  of  the  words  had  bo  impressed  itself  upon  the  memoiy, 
diat  the  delirium  of  the  fever,  like  the  chemicals  applied  to  a 
daguen«otype  plate,  brought  out  the  impression  as  dbtinct  and  clear 
ae  at  first 

Bat  there  are  examples  of  memory,  in  a  normal  state,  almost  as 
powerfiil  as  this.  Dr.  Jolmson,  it  is  said,  never  forgot  anything  he 
bad  seen,  beard,  or  read.  Thomas  Vincent  had  the  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  by  heart.  Grefier  Fagel  is  s^d  to  have  recited  the 
whole  of  a  newspaper  after  one  reading,  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
then  to  have  recited  it  backwards,  from  the  end  to  the  beginning, 
without  a  mistake.  Whether  the  advertisements  were  included  we 
are  not  told.  Themistocles  could  call  by  their  names  the  twenty 
thousand  citizens  of  Athens.  It  bothers  some  of  us,  at  times,  to 
recall  the  names  of  our  dearest  friends.  Tertullian  knew  the 
Scriptures  by  heart  Beza  could  repeat  them  in  Greek  at  fourscore 
years  of  age.  Ben  Johnson  could  in  youth  rej««t  all  his  o>mposi- 
tions,  and  so  continued  until  he  was  past  forty.  "  Since  that,"  to 
use  his  own  language,  "  memory  is  much  decayed  in  me ;  yet  I  can 
repeat  whole  books  that  I  have  read,  and  poems  of  some  selected 
fiieuds,  which  I  have  liked  to  charge  my  memory  with.  It  was 
wont  to  be  &ithiiil  to  me,  but  shaken  with  age  now,  and  sloth, 
whidi  weakens  the  strongest  abiliti{':^,  it  may  perform  somewhat. 
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but  lamnoC  promufi  miich.  Bv  exerciae  it  k  to  be  made  better  and 
nervmahiif^.  What>!4jf:ver  I  pawned  with  it  while  I  was  joang 
and  a  Pxyy,  it  ofTrrrs  me  nsAiWy  aznl  withoat  .stop^  ;  bat  what  I  trust 
Uf  it  now,  or  havf:  done  of  later  vcan*,  it  lay.s  ap  more  n^ligentlTi  and 
ofb^rime>!  IoHf?i ;  ntt  tliat  I  rv^eive  mine  own  (thi>ugh  frequently  called 
for)  ari  if  it  wf:rf:  new  and  borrr>wed.  Nor  do  I  alwava  find  presently 
from  it  w[iat  1  nr:ek ;  but  while  I  am  df>Lng  another  thing,  that  I 
laljrjrvsri  for  will  ri>mf; ;  and  what  I  a«>ught  with  trouble,  will  ofler 
ititelf  wh^;n  I  am  qiiif;t  Now,  in  aome  men  I  have  found  it  as 
happy  ah  nature,  who,  whatsoever  they  read  or  pen,  they  can  say 
without  book  prr?!ently,  as  if  they  did  then  write  in  their  mind. 
And  it  hi  more  a  wonder  in  .^ach  as  have  a  swift  style,  for  their 
memori^M  are  cr^mmonly  ^lowe^t;  such  as  torture  their  writings, 
and  go  into  criunoil  for  every  word,  must  need:^  fix  somewhat,  and 
make  it  their  own  at  last,  though  but  through  their  own  vexation.^' 
The  Hon.  Horace  P.  Biddle,  describes  the  operations  of  memory 
io  so  pleasing  a  manner  that  hLs  poem  will  have  delighted  readers: 

'*  M*:riiun.'  hoM.-*  tho  s.uTf^i  trf^;i>ure8 
Garrifn.tl  for  th»^  h^'art  and  mind. 
And  rf;o<'ir'L-  our  d^-apvr-r  {il*,-ii.*Tjrea, 
LAtuviiiic  r-jip,-  ill  id  p;tin  U.-hind. 

"And  without  in  radi.int  pac:es, 

All  our  yf'.\T>  otk':  ha  vim:  flown — 
Ttiough  I  hoy  numV^n^d  thri'.t  our 
Wofild  \)f:  l«>t  and  ov^.-r  jjone. 

"But  in  morn'-ry  wo  ro'-all  them, 
TTuj.-*  thf'ir  plva-urU'^  ever  last; 
No  --ad  fate  can  iiow  ho  fall  them. 
For  thoy'ro  hrtll»wod  in  the  past. 

"Momory  i-*  tho  -» 'Tot  mirror 
Of  the  soul,  whoroin  it  «eos 
All  it  lovf»H,  thaf  doar  and  dearer 
Cfrows  a.-  lime  .-till  onward  flees. 

"Tliouffh  it  may  not  dazzle  brightly, 
Yor  Uti  lijrht  fades  not  away. 
And  the  heart,  if  heatim:  riffhtly, 
FeeU  it6  warm  and  genial  ray. 
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"Oft  ft  changes  pain  to  pleaanre. 
And  eubduee  the  keenest  smut; 
£ren  grief  becomes  a  treasure 
To  the  true  aud  chastened  heart. 

"  Sdll  we  see  a  sister,  brother ; 

Still  we  clasp  a  blooming  bride; 

Still  in  dreams  our  gentle  mother 

Comes  and  watches  by  our  aide. 

*  And  the  fiuth  our  mother  taught  us, 
On  the  spirit's  noiseless  wing, 
domes  as  if  an  angel  sought  us, 
Bobbing  palo  of  half  its  sting. 

"Bweet  impreesionB  of  our  childhood. 

Flowers  and  birds,  the  locka  and  stream, 
Fteaaing  haunta  along  the  wildwood. 
Long  survive  our  manhoocl'B  dream. 

"  niese,  when  all  the  rest  have  perished. 
Are  the  latest  to  depart, 
For  the  tbii^  that  first  we  cherished 
Are  the  last  to  leave  the  heart  I " 

It  is  common  for  old  people  to  be  unable  to  remember  recent 
events,  while  tlioee  of  earlier  liie  are  ever  in  mind.  This  is  because 
the  senses  and  iaculties  of  youth  are  more  keenly  alive  to  what 
transpires.  The  memory  is  thus  strongly  impressed,  while  in  age 
the  same  events  make  no  impression.  It  therefore  follows  tlint 
memory  dq>end8  lai^y  for  its  intensity  upon  the  degree  of  obser- 
vation with  wluch  the  record  is  made,  and  that  the  faculty  may  be 
more  or  less  improved  by  the  care  taken  to  impress  it.  Individuals 
may  be  heard  complaining  of  a  poor  memory  who  hare  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  keep  it  in  exercise.  It  would  be  scarcely  less  absurd, 
remarks  one,  for  a  person  to  complain  of  being  unable  to  walk  who 
for  years  had  refrained  from  the  use  of  his  legs. 

It  is  a  rule  of  memory  that  it  improves  by  use,  and  declines  in 
power  when  not  used.  We  abuse  our  memories  by  neglect,  and  by 
refusal  to  trust  them.  Some  people  put  a  mark  in  a  book  where 
th^  stop  reading.  This  is  insulting  to  their  memories.  Others 
t  to  Vluak  aod  white  every  transaction  and  oocurrenoe  of  life 
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which  they  consider  worthy  of  record.  This  practioe  has  m  BeAnij 
weakening  effect  upon  the  retentive  faculties.  The  individual  who 
tni^ts  his  memory  i.s  usually  the  most  correct.  A  habit  is  thus 
formed,  which  as  a  record  serves  more  faithfully  than  book  and 
jx^ncil.  Besides  it  cannot  Ix;  destroyed.  Ever  ready  and  atways 
convenient,  it  may  be  cx>n.stantly  used. 

To  be  satisfied  with  only  a  half-acquaintance  with  things  is  an 
abuse  of  memory.  Reading  without  reflection,  and  cramming  indis- 
criminate id(AH  into  the  mind  injures  the  memory.  Fuller  says 
that  memory,  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  over-full  that  it  cannot  shut,  all 
will  dn)p  out  of  it ;  take  heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on 
many  thin^,  l(;st  the  greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil 
the  digestion  thereof.  Read  only  the  valuable,  and  read  to  remem- 
ber. With  due  care,  memory  will  never  falter,  or  become  snrfeited. 
''  Kvory  fad  and  tnith,  like  the  annual  growth  on  the  eircomference 
of  a  tn-e,  enlarges  the  area  around  which  to  associate  other  ftcts 
and  truths."  We  should  exercise  our  memories,  put  confidence  in 
them,  road  and  ol).s<»rve  with  tireless  perseverance,  and  we  will  in  a 
brirf  |KTirKl  find  onrsclves  bl<;ssefl  with  a  full  store  of  useful  infor- 
mation wlicnj  would  othenvisc  \>e  an  utter  blank  oflen  to  our  own 
disai)iK>intrnrnt  and  sliame.  We  shall  then  know  why,  according 
w  W^ords worth, 

**  A  pon,  to  rojrfstor;  a  koy,  that  winds  through  secret  wards. 
Are  well  adsignod  to  Memory  by  allegoric  bards." 


FANCY. 

"  Fancy,"  says  Thomas  Fuller, "  is  an  inward  sense  of  the  soul,  for 
a  while  rotaininj]^  and  examining  things  brought  in  tliither  by  the 
noniinon  wjnse.  It  is  the  inr)8t  boundless  and  restless  facultv  of  the 
m\\] ;  for  whilst  tho  undei-standing  and  the  will  are  kept  as  it  w^re 
in  Uhera  auttodia  to  tiieir  objec-ts  of  venwi  d  bonunij  the  fency  is 
free  from  all  ent^jj^enionts ;  it  dip<  without  spade,  sails  without  ship, 
flies  without  wings,  builds  without  charges,  fights  without  blood- 
sluid,  in  a  moment  striding  from  the  e(;ntrc  to  the  circumference  of 
world,  by  a  kind  of  ouHii|K»ton(y  creating  and  annihilating 
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thiogs  in  an  instant ;  and  things  divorced  in  natnre  are  married  in 
&xkcy  as  in  a  lawful  place.  It  is  also  most  restless ;  whilst  the 
senses  are  bound,  and  reason  in  a  manner  asleep^  &^cy,  like  a  sen- 
tinel, walks  the  round,  ever  working,  never  wearied.  The  chief 
diseases  of  the  fancy  are,  either  that  they  are  too  wild  and  high 
soaring,  or  else  too  low  and  grovelling,  or  else  too  desultory  and 
over  voluble.    Of  the  first : 

"1.  Kthy  &ncy  be  but  a  little  too  rank,  age  itself  will  correct  it. 
To  lift  too  high  is  no  &ult  in  a  young  horse,  because  with  traveling 
he  will  mend  it  for  his  own  ease.  Thus  lofty  fancies  in  young  men 
will  come  down  of  themselves,  and  in  process  of  time  the  overplus 
will  shrink  to  be  but  even  measure.  But  if  this  will  not  do  it,  then 
observe  these  rules. 

'^2.  Take  part  always  with  thy  judgment  against  thy  &ncyin 
anything  wherein  they  shall  dissent. 

^'3.  Let  thy  judgment  be  king,  but  not  tyrant  over  it,  to  condemn 
harmless,  yea,  commendable  conceits.  Give  it  liberty  to  rove  in 
right  directions. 

**4.  Acquaint  thyself  with  reading  poets,  for  there  fancy  is  in  her 
dirone ;  and  in  time  the  sparks  of  the  author's  wit  will  catch  hold 
on  the  reader,  and  inflame  him  with  love,  liking,  and  desire  of 
imitation.  There  is  a  secret  force  of  fascination  in  reading  poems  to 
raise  and  provoke  fancy.    If  thy  fimcy  be  over  voluble,  then 

"  5.  Whip  this  vagrant  home  to  the  first  object  whereon  it  should 
be  settled.  Indeed,  nimbleness  is  the  perfection  of  this  faculty,  but 
levity  the  bane  of  it.  Great  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  swift  horse 
and  a  skittish,  that  will  stand  on  no  ground.  Such  is  the  ubiqui- 
tary  fancy,  which  will  keep  long  residence  on  no  one  subject,  but 
is  so  courteous  to  strangers,  that  it  ever  welcomes  that  conceit  most 
which  comes  last ;  and  new  species  supplant  the  old  ones,  before 
serioosly  considered.  If  this  be  the  fault  of  thy  fancy,  I  say  whip 
it  home  to  the  first  object  whereon  it  should  be  settled.  This  do  as 
often  as  occasion  requires,  and  by  d^rees  the  ftigitive  servant  will 
learn  to  abide  by  his  work  without  running  away. 

'^  6.  Acquaint  thyself  by  d^rees  with  hard  and  knotted  studies,  as 
adiool  divinily,  which  will  clog  thy  over  nimble  fancy.  True,  at 
the  fint  it  will  be  as  welcome  to  thee  as  a  prison,  and  their  very 
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f^yitifiMifi  will  MMfli  knots  onto  thee.    Bat  tdoe  mat  too 
(iffM«i  b<f4  thy  bmin  Uim  edge.    Teste  tt  lint  ae  a  potiea 
end  hy  Aqfmm  thou  Hhalt  drink  it  fin-  thint;  [nautiee  w3l 
pk«Mifit.     Meihetnetice  ere  also  good  for  diis  purpuea. 

''  7.  f  meftiimUony  tlie  work  of  the  fiuxy,  hath  pffodiiBBd  nel 
Men/  MTimte  and  eed  examples  hereof  majr  he  pradaeed;  I  wil 
nnljr  itisiMi  on  e  mony  one.  A  goitleman  having  led  a  mipaBBf  ef 
rhiklmi  Imyond  their  usual  journey,  thejr  began  to  be  weagj^  waA 
jdnttjr  rrinti  io  him  to  cony  them ;  which,  becanae  of  liieir  aaAi- 
UiApt  h<i  roukl  not  do,  but  told  them  he  would  provide  liieBi  hooBi 
ki  ridf  on.  Thm  cutting  little  wands  out  of  the  he^  as  nags  fr 
thmi,  ami  a  grmt  stake  as  a  gelding  fi>r  himsd^  thus  moiinlB^ 
tkn^y  ptii  metal  into  thoir  legSi  and  thejr  came  cheerfidty  hoBML 

^*  H.  Fancy  runs  most  fttriously  when  a  guihy  oooaoienoe  dims  it 
On<»  that  owed  much  money  and  had  many  creditois^  aa  he  walfcel 
f  iomkin  streets  in  the  evening,  a  tonter-hook  cang^  his  oldak.  *At 
whose  suit?'  said  he,  conceiving  some  bailiff  had  amatad  hint 
Thus  Kuiliy  conscicmnw  are  afraid  where  no  fisar  is,  andooont  evcfy 
(Tnatiire  iticy  mtn^t  n  s^rf^it  sent  from  (rod  to  punish  them." 

IMAGINATION. 

InttiKinntion  in  ii  higher  oxorcioo  than  fancy.  It  is  more  under 
I'onirol  (if  the  niison  and  ainiH  at  more  definite  results.  It  is  the 
(Niwrr  by  whinh  we  t'onibinc  parts  of  our  oonoqitions  into  new 
forniM  iukI  iningt'H  more  striking,  more  select^  more  beautiful  or 
terrible,  as  tlio  iwhj  nmy  lie. 

"  Imagination's  power  creates 
What  fancy  only  decorates." 

Riiftkin  observes  that  we  all  have  a  general  and  sufficient  idea  of 
imagination,  and  of  its  work  in  our  hearts :  we  understand  it  '^as  the 
imagining  or  picturing  of  new  things  in  our  thoughts ;  and  we  always 
show  an  involuntary  respect  for  this  power,  whenever  we  can  reoqg- 
nize  it,  acknowledging  it  to  be  a  greater  power  than  manipulation, 
or  calculation,  or  observation,  or  any  other  human  &culty.  If  we 
see  an  old  woman  spinning  at  the  fireside,  and  distributing  her  thread 
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dexteroosly  from  the  distafi^  we  respect  her  for  her  maDipulation  ; 
if  we  ask  her  how  mach  she  expects  to  make  in  a  year,  and  she 
answers  quickly,  we  respect  her  for  her  calculation  ;  if  she  is 
watching  at  the  same  time  that  none  of  her  grandchildren  &I1  into 
the  fire,  we  respect  her  for  her  observation — yet  for  all  this  she  may 
still  be  a  oommon-place  old  woman  enoogh.  But  if  she  is  all  the 
time  teUing  her  grandchildren  a  &iry  tale  out  of  her  head,  we  praise 
her  for  her  imagination,  and  say  she  must  be  a  rather  remarkable 
old  woman." 

The  &cnlty  of  imagination  is  of  infinite  value  for  enlarging  the 
field  for  the  action  of  the  intellect.  It  is  a  conducting  and  facilita- 
ting mediom  for  intellect  to  expand  itself  through,  where  it  may 
feel  itself  in  a  genial,  vital  element,  instead  of  a  vacuum. 

There  is  no  finer  strain  of  poetry  than  Akenside's  "  Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination."  Kead  it,  whether  you  are  wont  to  revel 
in  Roch  intellectual  delights : 

"  0  blest  of  Heaven  I  whom  not  the  languid  longs 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  I  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooniing  sweets,  which  from  the  store 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enliven'd  soul !  What  though  not  aQ 
Of  mortal  ofispring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life ;  though  only  few  poeseea 
Patrician  treaenree  or  imperial  state ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just. 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state. 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them.    His  the  city's  pomp, 
Itie  rural  honors  his.    Whate'er  adorns 
•nie  princely  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch, 
Hie  breatliing  marbles  and  the  sculptured  gold. 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  toneftil  breast  enjoys.    For  him  the  spring 
Kstils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  hidd  leaves  unfolds ;  for  him  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  uid  blushes  like  the  mom ; 
~    ~  g  hour  ahedi  tribute  from  her  wings ; 
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WONDER 

*I  wonder  how  it  is,"  "I  wonder  whence  it  came/^  We 
wmder  this,  we  wonder  that^  but  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  is  the 
fiKsnlly  of  wonder  itself.  "What  is  the  origin  of  wonder?" 
inqnireB  that  astate  reasoner^  die  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  straightway 
gives  the  answer  :  "  In  the  lower  animals  a  lower  form  of  it  exists 
in  the  shape  of  curiosity^  being  little  more  than  an  impulse  to  seek 
for  that  which  may  be  food^  or  to  avoid  that  which  may  be  danger. 
But  in  man  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  fruitful  of 
all  his  mental  characteristics.  Of  its  origin  we  (^an  give  no  otiier 
aooDont  than  that  there  exists  in  man  an  indefinite  power  of  knowing, 
in  contact  with  an  equally  indefinite  numbtT  of  things  which  are  to 
him  unknown.  Between  these  two  facts  the  connecting  link  is  the 
wish  to  know.  And^  indeed^  if  the  system  of  nature  wen^  not  a 
reasonable  system,  the  power  of  kno^ving  might  exist  in  man 
without  any  wish  to  use  it.  But  the  8}'stem  of  nature  Ixiing  what 
it  is— a  system  which  is  the  very  embodiment  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge — such  a  departure  from  its  unity  is  im])ossible.  That 
unity  consists  in  the  universal  and  rational  a)rres[)ondence  of  all  its 
esHential  ftcts.  There  would  be  no  such  correspondence  between 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  ideas  which  they  are 
fitted  to  entertain,  if  these  powers  were  not  incited  by  an  appetite 
of  inquiry.  Accordingly,  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  as  much  l>orn 
with  man  as  the  desire  of  food.  The  impression  that  there  are 
things  around  him  which  he  does  not  know  or  understand,  but 
which  he  can  know  and  understand  by  effort  and  inqniiTy  is  so 
modi  part  of  man's  nature  that  man  would  not  be  man  >\dtliout  it" 

DELICATE  TASTE  AND  PASSION. 

The  following  finely-finished  sentences  on  the  subject  of  taste  and 
passion  are  from  the  essays  of  David  Hume : 

"Some  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  passian,  whicli 
makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  accidents  of  life,  and  gives 
them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prosperous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing 
grief  when  they  meet  with  misfortunes  and  adversity.     Favors  and 
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we  shall  read,  what  divenioiu  we  Bhall  partake  of,  and  what  oom- 
paoy  we  afaall  keep.  Philosophers  have  endeavored  to  render  hap- 
lunesB  entirely  independent  of  everything  external.  The  d^;ree  of 
perfection  is  imposBible  to  be  attained;  but  every  wise  man  will 
endeavor  to  place  his  happiness  on  such  objects  diiefly  as  depend 
opcHi  himself;  and  thai  is  not  to  be  attahied  so  much  by  any  other 
means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  sentiment.  ^Vhen  a  man  \»  jKMstsiwd 
of  that  talent,  he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleaacM  his  taste,  than  by 
what  gratifies  his  appetites;  and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  ikn-iii 
or  a  piece  of  reasoning  than  the  mo8t  expensive  luxury  can  ailiinl. 

"  Whatever  Gonne<.-tion  there  may  be  originally  betWM-n  IIkmc  two 
q>ecie8  of  delicacy,  I  am  persuadf^d  tliat  nothing  in  m  proper  to  i-ure 
us  of  this  delicacy  of  pasriion,  an  the  cultivating  of  that  higher  and 
more  refined  taste,  whicli  enables  us  to  judgt-  of  the  cliunivters  of 
men,  of  cumpositions  of  genius,  and  of  the  pnMluL-tiouH  of  the  noblur 
arts.  A  greattr  ur  lam  rvlisli  for  Ihase  (i))viiius  Uaiutun,  which 
stiike  tlie  senses,  dci>euJt>  entirely  ujioii  tlie  greuler  or  low  HCiiMihility 
of  the  temper ;  but  with  regard  to  the  sdenceH  and  lilMiral  arts,  a 
fine  taste  is,  in  some  measure,  the  same  with  Htrong  9CD»e,  or  at  least 
depends  so  much  upon  it  that  thoy  arc  inwjKinible.  In  onler  to 
judge  aright  of  a  cunii>osition  of  geiiiu-:,  tlierc  are  ho  many  views  to 
be  taken  in,  so  many  cin^nnstant'es  to  lie  <4iNi[)unK),  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  rctiuisitc,  that  no  man,  who  \a  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  soundest  judgment,  will  ever  make  a  tolerable  orttie  in 
such  perfuniuLU(.«s.  And  this  in  a  new  reawjn  for  4;ultivuting  a  relish 
in  the  liberal  arts.  Our  judgment  will  strengthi;n  by  iIuk  exiiriiH!; 
we  uliall  fi>nu  jibtter  notions  of  life.  Many  things  wliii-h  pK-u.'ie  or 
affli<-t  others,  will  appear  to  us  twi  frivolous  to  engage  oTir  attention  ; 
and  we  sluill  luae  by  degrees  that  sensibility  and  delitaey  of  [ussion, 
whieh  in  so  inoitmnuxlious. 

"Butperliu[M  T  have  gone  Um  far,  in  saying  that  a  cultivaliil 
taste  for  the  jK>lite  arts  «'xtingviishcs  the  (lassions,  anti  renders  us 
indifierent  to  thust-  objeetM,  wliich  are  m  toudly  purHuw!  by  the  rest 
of  mankind.  On  further  refit ■ctii.n,  I  find,  that  it  rather  iinpn>v«i 
our  sensibility  fur  all  the  leitiiir  and  agreeable  [jaswions ;  at  tlm  same 
time  that  it  rendet^t  the  niiud  inc?i[>able  of  the  rougher  and  uior« 
tnisteroQS  emotions. 
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developed.  He  seized  upon  it  at  onoe^  followed  it  to  its  results^  and 
found  that  he  had  caught  hold  of  the  thread  which  would  guide  him 
through  the  labyrinth  of  the  universe.  If,  then,  we  would  cultivate 
the  faculty  of  original  suggestion,  we  must  exercise  it  by  patient 
thought.  Suggestions  will  arise  in  our  minds,  if  we  will  only  heed 
them,  and  they  will  arise  the  more  abundantly  the  more  carefully 
we  heed  them.  We 'should  attend  to  our  own  intuitions,  examine 
their  character,  determine  their  validity,  and  follow  them  to  their 
results.  We  should  have  due  respect  for  the  teachings  of  our  own 
individual  intelligence.  What  otlier  men  have  thought  is  valuable, 
but  its  chief  value  is,  not  to  save  us  from  the  labor  of  thinking,  but 
to  enable  us  to  think  the  better  for  ourselves.  If,  with  patient  ear- 
nestness, we  thus  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  our  own  minds,  we 
shall  find  them  enriched  and  invigorated.  Instead  of  drinking  for- 
ever at  the  fountains  of  other  men,  the  mind  will  thus  discover  a 
fountain  within  itself.  "  If,''  said  Sir  Isaac  Ne^ix)n,  "  I  am  in  any 
respect  different  from  other  men,  it  is  in  the  power  of  patient 
thought."  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  some  minds 
have  the  power  much  earlier  than  others  of  launcliing  out  into  the 
deep  of  their  own  resources  to  bring  forth  thoughts  of  beauty  and 
brightness.  In  some  cases  the  intellect  appears  more  like  a  cistern 
than  a  fountain  ;  the  individual  being  able  to  draw  out  only  as  much 
as  previously  had  entered  it.  In  either  case  the  thought  may  be 
his  own,  for,  as  Emerson  says,  "  Thought  is  the  property  of  him 
who  can  entertain  it,  and  of  him  who  can  adequately  place  it.'' 

GENIUS. 

A  French  philosopher  has  remarked  that  ^^  common  sense  is  the 
genius  of  humanity."  Such  is  not  the  popular  conception.  Genius 
is  regarded  as  unconmion  sense,  superior  tact  or  talent,  a  power  to 
create  ideas  without  struggling  effort.  Dr.  G.  M.  Kellogg  has 
versified  this  notion : 


«< 


O,  what  is  genius?  who  can  understand  it? 

Vast  source  of  power  through  ever}'  age  and  clime ; 
To  strike  out  thought  as  God  strikes  out  a  planet. 

To  circle  on  and  on  through  coming  time. 
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Laige-browed,  unmated  Genius— yearning  still 
For  the  divinities  which  in  its  dreams 
Brighten  along  the  mountain-tops  of  thought 

Longfellow  remarks  that  '^  it  has  become  a  common  sayings  that 
men  of  genius  are  always  in  advance  of  their  age.  There  is 
something  equally  true,  though  not  so  common ;  namely,  that  these 
men  of  genius,  the  best  and  bravest,  are  in  advance,  not  only  of 
their  own,  but  of  every  age.  As  the  Grermau  prose  poet  has  it, 
every  possible  future  is  behind  them.  We  can  not  suppose  that  a 
period  of  time  will  ever  come  when  the  world,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  it^  shall  have  come  up  with  these  great  minds  so  as  to 
fiillj  comprehend  them.''  Maybe  so,  but  a  great  deal  that  passes 
for  genius  is  nothing  but  mystical  speculation,  whicli  common  minds 
do  not  try  to  comprehend — mere  show  that  never  can  be  of  any 
practical  good.  As  John  Neale  says,  '^  Talent  is  sul)stance ;  genius 
is  show.  Talent  is  a  primary  quality  of  things,  like  weight; 
genius  tlie  secondary  quality,  like  color."  Give  us  practical  genius. 
This  is  what  we  want  for  business  and  for  morals.  Men  may  be 
witty,  and  humorous,  and  eloquent,  but  let  them  make  industry  ^nd 
purity  their  standard  of  life. 

INHERITANCE  OF  GENIUS. 

Nature  does  much  for  some  men.  As  Dr}'den  says,  "(Jenius 
must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught.^^  And  as  Pindar  observes, 
"  He  is  gifted  with  genius  who  knoweth  much  by  natural  talent." 

It  is  an  old  opinion  that  great  men  u.sually  inherit  their  talents 
from  their  mother.  This  is  probably  erroneous.  Na|)oleon  derived 
his  genius  from  his  mother,  but  Robert  Burns  from  his  father. 
There  are  very  likely  as  many  cases  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and 
there  are  certainly  many  instances  wln'cii  admit  of  noithcr  (X)nstniC/- 
tion.  "  Great  abilities,"  observes  one,  who  certainly  writes  with  ability 
enough  to  know,  ^'arise  from  such  a  fortunate  union  of  the  mental 
cliaracteristicB  of  the  parents  as  renders  the  progeny  a  genius,  though 
neither  fiither  nor  mother,  perhaps,  were  such.  The  catalogue  of 
eminent  men,  if  carefully  made  up  and  honestly  scrutinized  with  a 
riew  to  elucidating  tlie  truth,  would  establish  this,  we  have  no  doubt. 
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l)ovoni1  controversT.  For  it  is  already  known  that  the  diild  takei 
its  nioutal  nature  in  about  equal  portions  from  its  parents,  and  this 
fart  at  once  leads  to  our  conclusion,  as  weU  as  explains  whj  brilliant 
paR'Utfi  often  Iiavc  dunces  among  their  offipring. 

"  Ijct  us  illustrate  this,  A  man  has  the  purely  intellectoal  cfaaiao- 
tcristics  in  great  foive,  but  is  wanting  in  will ;  he  is,  oonseqaentlyy 
a  dreamy  philosopher  or  a  visionaiy  speculator.  He  marries  a 
Wdinan  who,  with  but  oidinaiy  intellect,  has  immense  energy.  One 
child  of  this  |viir  may  combine  the  weakness  of  both  parents,  and 
will  I  v  hi  that  event  an  irreclaimable  fool.  But  another  may  inherit 
the  inothiT's  will  with  the  fathers  intellect;  and  this  child,  tmlesB 
niint^l  by  a  liad  education,  is  certain  to  become  distinguished. 

**  ( )r,  take  another  example.  A  woman  of  no  remarkable  abilitieB, 
l)ut  witli  a  fine  moral  nature,  is  married  to  a  man  without  prindple^ 
but  ]H»ss<^Mng  ^Ilining  abilities.  One  child  of  this  pair  may  have 
ilie  giMKl  (|unlities  of  both  parents,  and  become  a  Bunyan,  a  Nestor, 
or  even  a  Wiishington.  But  another  may  inherit  the  defidendeB  of 
lK)th,  nnd  ^row  np,  unless  carefully  guarded,  to  become  but  a  bril- 
liiint  villnin.  Or^  fake  a  third  instance.  One  parent  may  have 
much  imagination,  but  little  else,  and  the  other  nothing  remarkable, 
bill  great  jH'n'ciuive  faculties.  The  union  of  these  two  character- 
istics in  a  cliild  will  pnxluce  a  jHH?t.  The  transmission  of  either  in 
(•xc<'s»<,  unless  halanctxl  by  strong  reasoning  powers,  may  make  only 
a  human  monkev  or  romantic  fool. 

» 

"This  law  explains  also  why  so  few  eminent  men  belong  to  one 
family.  Thci-e  have  rarely  l)een  two  distinguished  poets,  painters, 
gonc^rals,  or  even  statesmen  who  were  father,  or  son,  or  even  brothers. 
The  elder  an<l  younger  Pitt,  though  Iwth  prime  ministers,  and  both 
famons  sjK'akers,  were  strikingly  dissimilar  in  their  mental  consti- 
tution, so  that  this  example,  whi(»h  se<^msat  first  to  oppose  our  theory, 
really  sustains  it.  In  fa<»t,  when  we  c»onsider  that  the  mind  has  so 
many  and  so  distinguished  ingredi(»nts,  idesdity,  caasality,  benevo- 
leiuv,  reverence,  dis^tnurtivencss,  constnietiveness,.and  that  they  are 
coml)ine<l  in  millions  of  varieties  in  as  many  million  persons,  the 
wonch.T  is  not  that  two  individuals,  even  of  the  same  family,  resem- 
ble each  otlMT  so  much.  (liven  the  score  and  odd  of  sejiarate  bumps 
into  which  phrenology  divides  the  brain,  and  take  the  child  of  any 
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two  persons,  and  who  shall  say  in  what  exact  proportions  out  of 
the  ten  thousand  possible  ones  these  qualities  ought  to  unite.'^ 

INTELLECTUAL  PRAC5TICE  AND  HABITS. 

Possibly  there  is  less  difference  in  the  natural  powers  of  under- 
standing in  men  than  some  have  supposed.  ^^  We  are  bom  with 
fiKsulties  and  powers  capable  almost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as 
would  carry  us  further  than  can  be  easily  imagined  :  but  it  is  only 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in 
anything,  and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

^'A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to  the 
carriage  and  language  of  a  professional  man,  though  his  body  be  as 
well  proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural  parts 
not  any  way  inferior.  The  1^  of  a  dancing  master,  and  the  fingers 
of  a  musician,  &11,  as  it  were,  naturally,  without  thought  or  pains, 
into  r^ular  and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts, 
and  they  will  in  vain  endeavor  to  produce  like  motions  in  the 
members  not  used  to  them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and 
long  practice  to  attain  but  some  d^rees  of  a  like  ability.  What 
incredible  and  astonishing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and  tum- 
blers bring  their  bodies  to  I — ^not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  man- 
ual arts  are  as  wonderful ;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world  takes 
notice  of  for  such,  because,  on  that  very  account,  they  give  money 
to  see  them.  All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach,  and 
almost  the  conception,  of  unpracticed  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the 
mere  effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men  whose  bodies  have  nothing 
peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers-on. 

''As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind.  Practice  makes  it  what 
it  18,  and  most,  even  of  those  excellencies  which  are  looked  on 
as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  nar- 
rowly, to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that  pitch  only 
by  nspeatted  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in 
nullery ;  others  for  apologues  and  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is 
apt  to  be  taken  fi>r  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather,  because 
it  18  not  got  by  rules ;  and  those  who  excel  in  eitlier  of  them  never 
puipoaely  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learued* 
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**  To  wliit  fwiryjBe  ill  dua,  bat  tt>  diow  ihei  d^  ililftieiMW  so 
obiervable  in  men's  nnderstanrfings  and  puts  does  not  aiiae  so 
miKfa  from  the  natural  fiicnlnes  as  acquired  habits?  Hie  woidd 
be  laogfaed  at  that  sb jold  go  abxit  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a 
coantnr  heiger  at  pact  fifty.  Ami  he  will  not  have  mnch  better 
eocrxflB,  who  <>hall  endeavor  at  that  age  to  mal^  a  man  icasoo  well, 
or  speak  handsomely^  who  has  never  been  oscd  to  it,  tlKx^i  yon 
shoold  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
or  oratory.  Nobody  L^  made  anything  by  hearii^  of  ndes^  or  lay- 
ing them  ap  rn  hia  memory ;  practice  mo&t  settle  the  habit  of  draig;^ 
without  reflecting  on  the  rule :  and  yon  may  as  wdl  hope  to  make 
a  good  painter  or  raii.-i<-ian  extempore  by  a  lecture  and  instmctioii 
in  the  artA  of  ma^ic  nnd  painting,  as  a  oc^rent  thinker,  or  strict 
reai>K>ner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  ri^t  reasoning 
oonrnta. 

^  This  being  so,  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's  undetstanduigs 

as  well  as  rither  faculties  come  from  a  want  of  a  right  use  of  dirir 

own  mind%  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fiiolt  is  generally  mislaid  upon 

nre,  and  there  ia  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 

^  lies  in  want  of  a  due  impn>vement  of  them.    We  see  men  fi^ 
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qoently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain^  who^  if  you 
reason  with  them  about  matters  of  religion^  appear  perfectly  stupid. 
''What,  then^  should  be  done  in  the  case?  I  answer,  we  should 
always  remember  what  I  said  above,  that  the  faculties  of  our  souls 
are  improved  and  made  useful  to  us,  just  after  the  same  manner  as 
our  bodies  are.  Would  you  have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or 
fence  well,  or  perform  any  other  manual  operation  dexterously  and 
with  ease,  let  him  have  ever  so  much  vigor  and  activity,  suppleness 
and  address,  naturally,  yet  nobody  expects  this  from  him  unless  he 
has  been  used  to  it,  and  has  employed  time  and  pains  in  fashioning 
and  forming  his  hand,  or  outward  parts,  to  these  motions.  Just  so 
it  is  in  the  mind — ^would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  you  must 
use  him  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his  mind  in  observing  the  connection 
of  ideas,  and  following  them  in  train.  Nothing  does  this  better 
than  mathematics,  which,  therefore,  I  think,  should  be  taught  all 
those  who  have  the  time  and  opportunity ;  not  so  much  to  make 
mathematicians,  as  to  make  them  reasonable  creatures ;  for  though 
we  all  call  ourselves  so,  because  we  are  bom  to  it,  if  we  please,  yet 
we  may  truly  say,  nature  gives  us  but  the  seeds  of  it ;  we  are  bom 
to  be,  if  we  please,  rational  creatures,  but  it  is  use  and  exercise  only 
that  makes  us  so. " — Oondtui  of  the  Underdanding, 

DREAMS. 

" '  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ? '  '  Why,  yes  and  no. 
When  they  come  true,  then  I  believe  in  them ; 
When  they  come  false,  I  don't  believe  in  them.* " 

Thus  Longfellow  makes  one  of  his  characters  to  discriminate. 
And  this  is  probably  about  the  position  of  most  persons  respecting 
dreamis.  Occasionally,  a  dream  seems  to  indicate  a  supernatural 
action  on  the  mind,  so  completely  is  it  in  its  essential  details  fulfilled. 
The  mother  of  Cardinal  Bembo  dreamed  that  Giusto  would  wound 
her  son  in  the  right  hand,  and  so  powerful  was  the  impression 
produced  upon  her  mind  that  she  entreated  the  Cardinal,  with  much 
eamestneflB,  to  beware.  "  You  know  how  often  my  dreams  have 
been  verified, "  she  said ;  ^^  therefore  I  entreat  you,  my  son,  endeavor 
to  have  do  altercation  with  the  man. "    But  he  did,  just  the  same, 
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and  went  off  in  high  glee.  Not  long  after,  Sir  William  also 
had  a  dream,  and  told  Hendrick  what  it  was.  He  had  dreamed 
that  the  Indian  chief  presented  him  with  the  whole  of  a  par- 
ticular tract  of  land  on  the  Mohawk  river,  consisting  of  five 
thousand  acres.  It  was  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  vicinity,  but 
Hendrick  immediately  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  shrewdly :  "  Now,  Sir 
William,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again ;  you  dream  too  hard 
for  me." 

Leigh  Hunt  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  and  he 
says  that  what  seems  incontrovertible  in  respect  to  them  is,  that 
they  are  most  apt  to  take  place  when  the  body  is  most  affected. 
"They  seem  to  turn  most  upon  us,  when  the  suspension  of  the  will 
has  been  reduced  to  its  most  helpless  state  by  indulgence.  The 
door  of  the  fimcy  is  lefii  without  its  keeper ;  and  forth  issue,  pell- 
mell,  the  whole  rout  of  ideas  or  images,  which  had  been  previously 
stored  within  the  brain,  and  kept  to  their  respective  duties.  They 
are  like  a  school  let  loose,  or  the  winds  in  Virgil,  or  Lord  Anson's 
drunken  sailors  at  Panama,  who  dressed  themselves  up  in  all  sorts 
of  ridiculous  apparel ;  only  they  are  far  more  wild,  winged,  and 
fimtastic. 

"Thinking  and  writing  dispose  the  bodily  faculties  to  a  dreaming 
state,  especially  when  the  eating  habits  tend  to  indigestion.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Herodotus,  the  Atlantes,  an  African  people,  never 
dreamt ;  which  Montaigne  is  willing  to  attribute  to  their  never 
having  eaten  anjrthing  that  died  of  itself.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  looked  upon  their  temperance  a$  a  matter  of  course.  The 
same  philosopher,  who  was  a  deep  thinker,  and  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, informs  us  that  he  himself  dreamt  but  sparingly ;  but  then, 
when  he  did,  his  dreams  were  fantastic,  though  cheerful.  This  is 
the  very  triumph  of  the  auimal  spirits,  to  unite  the  strangeness  of 
sick  dreams  with  the  cheerfulness  of  healthy  ones.  To  these  excep- 
tions against  the  usual  theories,  we  may  add  that  dreams,  when 
they  occur,  are  by  no  means  modified  of  necessity  by  what  the 
mind  has  been  occupied  with  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  even  of 
months ;  for  during  our  two  years'  confinement  in  prison,  we  have 
a  strong  recollection  that  we  did  not  dream  more  than  twice  of  our 
diief  sabjeote  of  reflection,  the  prison  itself  not  excepted.    The  two 
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which  we  made  no  more  ado^  but  sprung  up  and  made  two  or  tliree 
genteel  drcuitB,  now  taking  the  height  of  it^  like  a  house-lark^  aud 
then  cutting  the  angles  like  a  swallow.  ^Yer}'  pretty  flying 
indeed/  said  we^  '  and  very  moderate.' 

"  Horrible  dreams  impress  us  most,  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of 
the  concern  which  body  has  in  these  vagaries,  that  when  you  drt*am 
of  any  porticnlar  limb  being  in  [miii,  you  shall  often  have  gone  to 
sleep  in  a  posture  that  effects  it.  A  weight  on  the  itvi  will  pro(lu<'(; 
dreams  in  which  you  are  rooted  to  the  gnxind,  or  caught  by  a  goI>lin 
out  of  the  earth.  A  cram])cd  hand  or  leg  shall  get  you  t<)i*tun.Hl  in 
the  inqnisition;  and  a  head  tix)  much  thrown  back  gives  you  the 
sense  of  an  interminable  visitation  of  stifling.  The  niglitniai-e,  the 
heaviest  punisher  of  re|)letion,  will  visit  sonic  }K*rsons,  nicn^ly  for 
lying  on  their  backs;  whiirh  shows  how  nuich  it  is  ooncernnl  in  a 
particular  condition  of  the  frame.  SonictinKs  it  lies  u[Xin  the  chest 
like  a  vital  lump.  Sometimes  it  comes  in  the  guise  of  a  horrid  dwarf, 
or  a  malignant  little  hag,  who  grins  in  your  teeth  and  will  not  let 
70a  rise.  Its  most  common  enormity  is  to  ])iu  you  to  the  ground 
with  excess  of  fear,  while  something  dresulful  is  Hjniing  up,  a  goblin 
or  a  mad  bull.  Sometimes  the  horror  is  of  a  vcr}-  clabonitc  dcscri];>- 
tiony  such  as  being  spell-bound  in  an  old  houst^,  which  has  a  myste- 
rious and  shocking  possessor.  He  is  a  gigantic  dcfoiniiity,  and  will 
pass  presently  through  the  room  in  which  you  are  sitting.  He 
oomeS|  not  a  giant,  but  a  dwarf,  of  the  must  strange  aud  ckHous 
description,  hairy,  spider-like,  and  chuckling.  His  mrw  ]Missage  is 
unbearable.  The  agony  arises  at  every  step.  You  woul<l  protect 
against  so  malignant  a  sublimation  of  the  siiocking,  but  ui*e  unable 
to  move  or  speak.  At  leugth,  you  give  loud  and  long-drawn  groans, 
and  start  up,  with  a  preternatural  eftbrt,  awake. 

"If  horrible  and  fantastic  drcimis  are  the  most  jKM'[)lexing,  thcro 
are  pathetic  ones,  perhaps  still  moix*  saiMcning.  A  friend,  dreaming 
of  the  loss  of  his  friend,  or  a  lover  of  that  of  his  niisti-ess,  or  a  kins- 
man of  that  of  a  dear  reflation,  is  stc(3|xii  in  tln^  l)itt<'rn(^s  of  death. 

"To  wake  and  find  it  not  true,  what  a  delicious  st»nsation  is  that ! 

"On  the  other  hand,  to  divam  of  a  friend  or  a  Iwlovcxl  relative 
restored  to  us,  to  live  over  again  the  houi's  of  <*hildhocKl  at  the  knet; 
of  a  beloved  motlier,  to  be  ou  the  eve  of  marrying  au  affectionate 
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-liirnU  rt- r  >.      l{--  .»*  r-.  ■:>;  -it  '.ik^i,  h*-:  think*  and  feels  without  dis- 
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cu'.-t  .\r\  •'\ .'  \  ."  7- <«  ."'  .  II:  ;i::l:  r  help  Ijtring  honest  here-  in 
tii    »  \.  r«  ■-.     ''    ■.  -  vT'  ;  s    -  ->..■  r  xv-ifi'irv-  of  his  vices. 

A'.i^^r:  •  -..In  --  I  .  r  r ..-.  :.:■/*-.  vivw.  While  he  bewails  the 
i'\il  .  !\:\r.-.. '..  ;■  -■  ,  •.  -■  ■/.  '.  ■•L-r.:-.  he  wLViv  ar;rutt?  that  sinw 
hi-  w.Ia'v.j -. ':"  A  ■- -  .-.  v:^  ■-.■.  '  v  .■:*  j:t>.«l  and  hatred  of  evil,  he 
M'til'i  r.«-:  U  ^:.:\:y  ":;  ti  *:'?  -i^'.t .  :'  :he  iniijiiities  he  seemed  to 
«>»iiuuir  i;i  lii-  ^Irx:-.  :"'.  ■.^■;.  '..*■  -a  . :.  ieivtl.  as  we  still  do,  at  thecx)n- 
tni>t  I'vtwtTU  ilw  T\v..  -:;it<>i. 

MENTAL  DI-EASES, 

Smir  "jitnui'-r.-  ••:' t'i>  :;\".i'l  :ir»  -:ni:i^'>* and  mysterious.  Appre- 
lnii^ji'ii-  **t  jUaih  :ii  ;\  •>:•:;■.■  :i  ;..':r.  h:;v.-  uri*  n.  ihrLHi^h  the  p)ison- 
(iii-i  njw-rati'in  ..f  f.-tr,  U^  n  j.untnuilly  nilrilU-il.  Iii»rd  Lvttleton 
ha«l  a  linain  in  whirh  In*  ua>.  a-  h*-  tlMU^'lii,  fore\^"arned  of  the 
timf;  of  lii.-i  <li-jr.irtiirf,  and  at  the  exact  <intke  of  the  clock  he 
exi»ire<l. 

It  is  rf-ffmVt]  that  a  i»er-on.  scntini^tl  to  l»e  Med  to  death,  was 
vitfiTiiUifi  iJixiii  iL^  un  ex[MriiiJciit.     He  was  laid  upon  the  table^  blind- 
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ftlded,  fll%fatly  pnied  where  the  rans  vcfe  to  be  <qieoeil,  and 
made  to  believe  that  the  blood  was  acteallv  fiowing  by  cmku^  water 
to  trickle  down  his  arm.  When  the  mimic  opeiatioa  bad  ceased, 
the  man  was  dead,  his  own  im^ination  harii^  oompleidT  eb^iped 
the  life  cmrentB. 

A  tiaveler  gives  account  of  a  people  in  the  Sandwich  Inland-: 
who  once  arrogated  to  tbem^Ives  the  power  of  pnyii^  pecple  to 
death.  When  ther  wanted  to  execute  a  man,  thty  ga\-e  him  notice 
that  tbe  homicide  titanr  was  about  to  begin,  and  fodi  woe  the 
mental  effects  that  the  very  nodoe  wa?  sometimes  sufficieut  to  cau^ 
death  from  terror. 

The  owmectioD  betwixt  body  and  mind  is  very  cIo«e  and  vitaL 
In  tbe  practice  of  medicine  it  is  well  known  that  the  conditioa  of 
the  patient's  mind  has  much  to  do  with  hi^  physical  state.  A  person 
of  strong  will-power  kecjis  up  und^rr  the  ravau«?s  df  dl-?iiiM.-  a 
thousand  fold  Itetter  than  one  who  giv^  up  csi^ily  an<t  expcct.-<  tu 
die.  Walderstcin,  a  learned  German  phy^iioian.  ke])t  a  pri^'ate 
register  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  while  in  ill-ht-silth.  He 
was  deformed  in  person,  and  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  a-:  much 
distorted  as  his  body.  His  heart,  however,  was  giMxI.  his  principles 
elevated,  and  his  spirit  of  obser\'ation  original  and  accurate. 
Exposed  to  nervous  affections,  through  weakness  of  constitution,  he 
was  the  victim  of  tbe  most  absurd  and  painful  impressions  which 
he  could  not,  or  did  not,  throw  off.  HLs  state  i*-a3  one  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  feelings  is  so  completely  separated  from  the  rea.<oD, 
that  the  latter  does  not  even  attempt  to  free  it«elf,  but  submisi^ively 
contemplates  its  own  weakness.  "  My  misfortune,"  says  AValder- 
st^n,  "  is  that  I  never  exist  in  this  world,  but  rather  in  a  quantity 
of  possible  combinatioas  created  by  my  imagination,  and  which  my 
reason  cann4it  banish.  My  hvjiiN^'hondrincisniis.  in  mility.thoraciilty 
of  extracting  for  my  own  use  thegrvato^posHilileipiaulily  of  |Miis<>ii 
from  everj'  dmimstance  of  life.  WouKl  any  one  Ix-Iicvi'  (hat  I  luivc 
often  been  wretched,  because  fi>r  the  List  twenty  yiairs  I  have  ucvi-r 
been  able  to  sneeze  three  times  together."  To  see  e\-enftliinp  on 
the  dark  side,  to  fear  everything,  to  inmgitie  all  sorts  of  disonlcrx, 
was  Waideretein'fl  deplorable  frailty.  I  n  othor  things  he  was  a  sen- 
able  man,  his  judgm^it  was  sound,  and  he  was  thoroughly  hoDCPt. 
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"I  onoe  dtMmt,'^  he  t^  n^  "Art  I  m  ooDdemned  tot 
bamt  alive.  I  was  vtxj  talm,  aad  iHMOBid  oooAy  dnring  tfae  en 
ootion  of  my  BentCDce;  dow,  I  nid  to  lajw^  '1  am  banung,  Ix 
not  yet  burnt;  sod  by  and  by  I  afa>U  be  icdac«l  u>  a  aa6a 
Thb  was  ill  I  thot^ht,  and  did  notbing  but  tUnk.  When  190 
waking  I  reflected  npoa  my  dioun,  I  wm  fay  iki  mai^  pl« 
by  it,  for  I  waa  afiaid  that  I  Bhonld  beoonw  all  Uioagbt  and  1 
feeling." 

,  ^  Huch  a  reaalt  was  not  much  to  be  feared  in  thci  caee ;  bat  it  I 

I  |»xifaable  that  Waldenrtan,  by  aoqoiring  the  povn-r  of  eppanidii 

^  bininclf,  an  it  were,  into  two  persotw,  one  of  whi>-h  acted,  and  tl; 

''■^  other  judged,  by  making  his  thoughts  the  adbjei-t  nr  h.\&  ufaeervi 

'. ;'  tirtriH,  and  each  of  their  movements  matter  tar  icfl^i-iiou,  bad  muc 

^''  wmkniul  tlie  power  of  some  partknlarfeelii^ls^Tliu-li  wuuld  ntbci 

'  wiw!  have  olitaiiied  too  much  influence  over  him. 

|< '  "  W(!  think  rapidly  eoongh,"  sud  be,  "  but  we  ore  not  awnre  tbi 

. ;  we  tliink  any  motK  than  we  are  sensible  that  wc  grow  or  tliat  « 

difcmt.    There  is,  however,  this  difference :  that  the  work  of  diga 

tiiin  in  only  felt  by  liad  stomacha,  while  the  operation  of  tbon^ : 

only  mniiirktxl  by  ffood  heads." 

"  I  iinve  often  ulwerval,"  says  Waldersteio,  "that  my  ofanki 
difli-Dtl  wlicn  I  liiy  in  bed,  from  those  that  I  held  when  I  was  uf 
nnti  J  hnv(>  frtiiucnlly  laughed  at  night  at  an  idea  that  doling  U 
(liiy  hiul  iipiKitntl  to  mc  serious  or  improper.  What  is  ve^  da 
trcwing  tti,  that  whcii  I  am  ill,  I  can  think  nothing,  ftd  nolhiiq 
witliimt  hrin)(ing  it  home  to  niyHt-lf.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  wori 
were  notliiiig  Ixit  u  nmchitic,  expressly  formed  to  make  me  fed  m 
suflf^ringH  uiul  ini-onvcjiicnoes  in  every  possible  manna.  '7bi 
m'li^fff  ft  me  nuUf  et  wiuipire.  a  me  nuire.' 

"  PiuWammity  is  the  real  name  fur  my  disease,  bat  how  can 
hi',  inired?  Oh,  if  1  oould  once  make  a  resolution,  and  detennii 
to  \)e  well  I " 

In  Minic  degree  tlic  madness  of  Tasso,  where  he  felt  himself  soi 
n)un<U>d  by  |)enKcuting  enemies,  even  devils  and  wild  ^irita,  leeen 
bled  the  state  of  Walderstcin.  Such  also  was  the  derangemoit  c 
KotUHcau,  when  he  fiiuciL'd  tliat  si)  the  great  men  of  Eun^  we 
leagued  blether  to  srt  the  little  boys  of  the  villagw  tbroo^  irhk 
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he  passed  against  him.  Tasso  was  considered  mad.  Rousseau  was 
veiy  near  appearing  so ;  and  what  was  wanting  to  Walderstein  to 
become  so?  Only  to  forget  for  an  instant  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  madness.     What  is  reason  but  the  knowledge  of  our  folly  ? 

To  escape  mental  diseases  and  strange  intellectual  freaks  should 
be  our  care.  The  mind^  like  the  body^  must  have  protection^  change^ 
and  rest  Mind-work  is  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  Nothing  so 
quickly  exhausts  the  bodily  energies  as  intense  incessant  thought. 
Happiest,  healthiest,  most  likely  to  live  long  and  to  enjoy  life,  says 
the  Chicago  Ledger y  are  they  who  judiciously  blend  intellectual  with 
mechanical  exercise.  With  that  delicate  and  wonder-working 
muscle,  the  brain,  all  the  elements  of  the  body — "  marrow,  bones 
and  all  ^'—directly  sympathize.  Twenty-four  hours  of  hard  think- 
ing prostrates  the  system  more  completely  than  a  day's  mowing,  or 
digging  or  plowing.  We  know  that  the  brain  works.  In  surgical 
cases,  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  expose  a  portion  of  the 
organ,  it  has  been  seen  to  think.  The  manufacture  of  ideas,  under 
the  influence  of  that  invisible  and  inmiortal  element  of  which  the 
brain  is  the  instrument,  has  been  seen  going  on,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  perturbations  of  the  thought-machine,  under  a  full  head  of 
mental  steam,  are  rapid,  continuous,  and  sometimes  violent.  One 
scientific  observer  says  that  the  surface  of  the  brain  undulates  in 
such  cases  like  the  surface  of  the  sea — "that  visible  waves  of 
thought  pass  over  the  cerebrum." 

The  master  organ,  therefore,  is  as  well  entitled  to  its  holidays  as 
the  vassal  arm  which  it  governs  and  directs,  and  needs  them  quite 
as  much — ^perhaps  more.  Delicioas  are  its  seasons  of  perfect  rest, 
when  the  cares  and  troubles  of  basiness  are  cast  aside,  and  notliing 
is  permitted  to  intermeddle  with  its  dreamy  trance  !  Sabbaths  are 
the  heaven-ordained  holidays  of  the  brain.  Providence,  who  gave 
to  intellect  its  progressive  power,  knew  that  it  must  bivouac  on  the 
march.  "Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,"  but  on  the  seventh,  "do  no 
manner  of  work,"  applies  to  mind  as  well  as  muscle ;  and  whoever 
disobejrs  the  kindly  mandate  trifles  with  his  health,  mentally  and 
bodily,  and  is  guilty  of  the  blindest  folly  as  well  as  the  basest 
ingratitiidei. 
S 
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READING  AS  A  MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 


"  Kcuiling  in  to  the  iniotl  what  exerciae  is  to  the  bod^.' 
tlie  uDC,  health  in  preserved,  irtrengthened  and  mvigorstod,  so  b/ 
tlic  other,  thought  in  n'pleniahed,  BoUdified  and  oonfirmed.  To  get 
the  liighcKt  iDtttllcetual  good  from  reading,  we  most  wdgfa  aod 
Bider.     Builey  wiitt  right  iu  taying — 


"  All  rcnt^t  with  Uiin>p  who  read.    A  work  or  thaa|h( 
l8  wimt  eHi-li  iiiHki<i!i  it  to  himself,  Knd  niaj 
Be  lull  of  );rMil.  dHrk  iiifaniiigB,  like  the  Ma, 
Willi  bIiouIh  or  lift]  nuliii^." 


1 


The  foimdutioii  of  kuowlcdge  miiflt  be  laid  hf  reading.  Genera] 
princ-ij>h»  iiiiiitt  lie  had  from  books,  howe\-er  mudi  of  so-called 
original  thtuight  II  |M-rsii]i  may  turn  oot  afterward.  I|  was  Tliomu 
Fuller'^  nitc  to  {)n>]Kirtion  iin  hour's  meditation  to  an  hour's  read- 
ing of  u  staple  author.  This  lu^koH  a  mao  master  of  bis  Icamin{& 
aad  diMpirits  tlio  Iwk  into  the  M'holar.  The  King  of  Sweden 
never  filed  hi:^  tiiro  uImin'c  mix  deep  iu  one  company,  heotiise  be 
would  not  have  them  lie  in  tii^eleHS  clusters  in  his  army,  but  no  tbflt 
every  partiuulur  eohliur  miglit  be  drawn  out  into  aervioe. 
that  stand  thin  on  tho  xhelvos,  yet  so  as  the  owner  of  them  < 
bring  forth  every  one  of  them  into  use,  are  better  ttau  Sai  g 
libraries. 

"  Few  books,"  says  Fuller, "  well  selected,  are  best     Yet,  an 
tain  fool  bought  all  tlic  pictures  tliat  came  out^  betuiiae  he  n 
have  his  c)ioi<x>,  such  in  the  vaiu  humor  of  many  men 
of  books :  yet  when  they  have  done  all,  they  miss  their  en<l,  it  1: 
in  the  editions  of  authors  as  in  the  fa.shions  of  clothes,  when  a  9 
thinks  he  hath  gotten  tlie  latest  and  newest,  preeently  another  x 
comes  out. 

"Some  books  are  only  cursorily  to  be  tasted  of.  Namely,  firslyv 
uminous  books,  the  task  of  a  man's  life  to  read  them  over ; 
auxiliary  books,  only  to  be  repaired  to  on  oocasions ;  thiidly,  i 
as  are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  if  you  look  on  then,  ]| 
look  through  them ;  and  he  that  peeps  through  the  casement  1 
the  index,  sees  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  the  bguae.     But  tlw  ] 
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neas  of  those  cannot  be  excused  who  perfunctorily  pass  over  authors 
of  oonseqaence,  and  only  trade  in  their  tables  and  contents.  These, 
like  dty-cheaters,  haviug  gotten  the  names  of  all  country  gentle- 
men, make  silly  people  believe  they  have  long  lived  in  those  places 
where  they  never  were,  and  flourish  with  skill  in  those  authors  they 
never  seriously  studied." 

"  The  luind,  relaxing  into  needful  sport, 
Should  turn  to  writere  of  an  abler  Bort, 
Wboae  wit,  well  mantled,  and  whose  classic  Btyle, 
Givefl  trutii  a  luster,  and  make  wisdom  emile." 

Would  you  know  what  to  read?  Study  your  own  defects. 
Adapt  your  efforts  at  acquirement  not  only  to  what  best  suits  your 
taate,  but  to  what  you  most  need  in  order  to  be  most  useful.  It  is 
wholesome  and  brunng  for  the  mind  to  have  its  faculties  kept  on 
the  stretch.  It  is  like  the  effect  of  a  walk  in  Switzerland,  upon 
the  body.  Beading  an  essay  of  Bacon's,  for  instance,  or  a  chapter 
of  Aristotle,  or  of  Butler,  if  it  be  well  and  thoughtfully  read,  is 
much  like  climbing  up  a  hill,  and  may  do  one  the  same  sort  of  good. 
Set  the  tortoise  to  run  against  the  hare ;  and,  even  if  he  does  not 
overtake  it,  he  will  do  more  than  ever  he  did  previously — more 
than  he  would  ever  have  thought  himself  capable  of  doing.  Set 
the  hare  to  run  with  the  tortoise,  he  falls  asleep. 

"  Are  you  defident  in  taste  ?  Read  the  best  English  poets,  such 
as  Thomson,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Pop^  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Scott, 
Browning  and  TeaD)^on. 

"Are  you  defid^it  in  ima^nation?  Bead  Milton,  Akenside 
Burke,  Shakespeare,  Bunyan  and  Spencer. 

"  Are  yon  deficient  in  powers  of  reasoning?  Bead  Chillingworth, 
BaooD  and  Locke. 

"Are  you  deficient  in  judgment  and  good  sense  in  the  common 
af&in  of  life?    Bead  Benjamin  Franklin. 

"Are  yon  deficient  in  sensibility?    Read  Goethe  and  Mackenzie. 

"Are  yoo  deficient  in  political  knowledge?  Bead  Mont«8quieu, 
Hie  Federalist,  Webster  and  Calhoun. 

"Are yoo  deficMOt  in  patriotism?  Read  Demosthenes  and  the 
life  of  WiahiiigtOD. 
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'SVro  you  defincnt  in  coiis^'ii'iuv  ?  Read  PreBident  Eldwaidsi 
Jrreniy  Taylor,  an«l  Thomas  ii  Kompis. 

*'  Arc  you  (icKoicnt  in  auythiug  ?    llcad  the  Bible." 

EDUCATION  AND  ITS  ADVANTAGEa 

Man  iH  bom  with  a  tliirst  for  knowledge.  The  cariosity  of  the 
infant,  the  iuquisitiveuess  of  the  cliild,  the  eager,  restleas  interest 
of  youth,  the  tin>k'.ss  applictition  of  manhood,  are  only  different 
expnissions  of  the  universal  desire  to  know.  This  desire  may  be 
n>pn'sscil  witliin  the  narrow  hori/x>n  of  savagely,  or  turned  into 
tlie  l>nKi(I  aivna  of  seiencv,  phiIos<jphy,  and  the  practical  arts  of 
life.  What  it.s  n'sult  may  Ik>  in  eaeh  individual  case  is  largely 
(Iet<*rinin(.il  hy  the  eoiirsi*  ^iven  it  in  the  formative  period  of  life. 

It  is  true  tiiat  many  children  have  a  natural  distaste  for  study, 
and  esjKn'ially  for  the  dullness  of  seh(H>l  life. 

*'  Hark  I  to  that  shout,  tliat  luirst  of  empty  noise 
From  a  rude  set  of  blutl*.  «»l»stn»perou«  boys; 
Tliey  whn,  like  colts  let  l«u»se,  with  vigor  bound, 
Ami  thoiibrhttcss  sj)irit.  o'er  the  hoaten  g^und; 
Fearless  tlicy  leap,  and  every  youngster  feels 
His  Alniu  active  in  his  hands  and  lieels." 

But  tlie  hilarity  of  the  lilK»Kitwl  sc*holar  only  proves  his  natural 
longing  for  tlie  end  of  (nlnciition  rather  than  the  tedious  process  of 
aixjuirement. 

"At  College  ])lace  a  youth,  wlio  means  to  raise 
His  .state  hy  merit,  and  liis  name  hy  praise; 
Still  much  he  liazards;  there  i.s  serious  strife 
In  the  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life. 
Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distress, 
Nor  diligenee  itiielf,  ensure  sucet»s8 : 
His  jt^alous  heart  a  rival's  power  may  dread. 
Till  his  strong  feelings  have  et)nfused  his  head, 
And,  alter  days  and  months,  nay,  years  of  pain. 
He  finds  jnst  l«.»st  the  object  he  would  gain. 
But  grant  him  this  and  all  Huch  life  can  give. 
For  other  pnjspects  he  begins  to  live — 
Begins  to  feel  that  man  was  formed  to  look  ^ 

And  long  for  otlier  objects  than  a  book : 
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In  his  miiurs  cyo  \m  hoiisc  and  glebe  he  sees, 
And  farniH  and  Utlks  with  fanners  at  his  ease ; 
And  time  is  lost,  till  fortune  sonds  him  forth 
To  a  rude  world,  unaniscioiis  of  his  worth." 

Too  many  regard  position  and  ca^^',  rather  than  tnith,  ss  the 
object  of  knowledge — the  end  of  an  educational  career. 

The  value  of  knowledge  is  appR'Ciatwl  jnore  and  more  with  every 
succeeding  generation.  As  a  means  of  improvement  it  is  already 
recognized  as  the  highest,  religion  alone  excepted.  Hon.  John 
Eatou,  LL.D.9  United  Stat<*s  Commissioner  of  Education,  says: 
*^  The  instinct  of  life  in  the  animal  is  hardiv  more  universal  than 
the  aspiration  of  man  for  improvement;  individuals,  families, 
societies^  churches,  nations,  races,  seek  for  its  mejisure.  Every  new 
scheme  for  the  amelioration  of  man's  (xmdition,  every  ism  or  ology 
or  reform,  lays  claim  to  attention  on  the  ground  of  its  |M)wer  to 
improve  human  affairs."  Loc^ke  was  jx?i*suaded  that  "  of  all  the 
men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  g<jo<l  or 
evil,  usefhl  or  not,  by  their  edu<?ation.  It  is  that  which  makes  t\w 
great  diflferenoe  in  mankind.  Little  or  almost  insensible  impivssions 
on  our  tender  in&ncies  have  very  imjKirtant  consecpicnccs ;  and  there* 
it  is,  as  in  the  fountains  of  rivers,  where  a  gentle  application  of  the 
band  tmms  the  flexible  waters  into  chann(*Is  that  make  them  take 
quite  -contrary  courses ;  and  by  this  little  dinx!tiou,  given  them  as 
first  in  the  source,  they  receive  different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at 
last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places.  Imagine  the  minds  of 
diildren  as  easily  turned  this  way  or  that,  as  water  itself." 

Education  gives  a  man  higher  views  of  the  dignity  and  sacred- 
nesB  of  life.  Barbamas  nations  practiosilly  illustrate  the  worthless- 
ness  of  existence  without  knowledge  as  cx)mpared  with  the  value  of 
existence  attended  with  the  blessings  of  enlightenment.  In  our 
own  land  Ulustrations  mav  be  seen  cvei*v  day,  when  the  trained  fac- 
ulties  and  polished  manners  of  the  educated  come  in  contact  with 
the  rudeness  of  the  unlettered.  Between  them,  if  there  is  not  a 
utnral  antagonism^  there  is  at  least  a  want  of  sympathy.  Grcneral 
Griant  once  publicly  expressed  the  belief  that  if  there  is  ever  another 
war  in  this  country  it  will  be  one  of  ignorance  versm  intelligence, 
superstition  against  education^  and  hoped  that  the  children  every- 
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wh^rp  woiiM  '' «nn)II  id  the  armv  of  intMignice,  and  wipe  out  thi 

F/liK'ntiiiii  U  a  irn^-.tt  p«iw»'r  in  oommon  life.  It  incresaeB  skill 
.in«l  .nM"  inmirnM-ly  to  th*-  prudurtive  capadtr.  Dexter  A. 
il.iwkino,  :in  »riiin-nt  NVw  Ynrk  lawveFy  gathers  fitMn  stadsdos 
th»-  riu't  rh:if  :i  i^>ninion-4'h<ii>I  etlu'titioD  add^  fifty  per  oent.  to 
tlir  ppMlMi'tivr  |MiwiT  i»f  th*'  Ial>>rer,  an  academical  education  one 
linMilpil  |«  r  i^rit.,  uml  a  university  education  from  two  to  three 
huriiln^l  \ur  i^nr.,  tn  siy  ntithing  of  the  vast  increase  of  his 
rn«inliii«'^r« — ti»  hi.'*  <f«"l-likt'nos!**- 
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A  lirirf  -(iirv«*y  of  what  (iIiKtitiDn  has  done  for  the  world  through 
itrt  tniiiK^l  think«'r<  will  hrip  iL<  ^n.*atly  to  estimate  its  real  value. 
All  till'  pnt^n*:^  wi'  havi*  nuuk'  is  larjiTely  attributable  to  the  general 
iulvaiH^'  fif  kiii>whil^\  :H;nY*nl>le  with  Guizot's  conduiuon  that 
"I'viTv  i'X|Kui-i>»n  nf  human  intolligt'uce  has  proved  of  advantage 
til  •.•!«  it'tv.'* 

Ii.t  II-..  with  Pn-i'lint  <J«'i.n:«*  T.  FaiR-hild,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Ai:ri«iiltiir;il  ( 'i»ll«  !:••.  l:!:iip-''  rapiiliy  hvit  the  world's  progress  out 
nt'  l»arl»!iri-^m  iiit-i  it-  pn-«ut  -tati-  Mt'  nilij^liteunK'nt : 

•'Tilt'  piiipl-  III*  i'.\|H  riiM«i'  ill  lii-tory/'  he  says,  "and  the  arous- 
ing nt'  MinMtiMi)  :iuil  I  inrirv  i»y  litrratun.*  are  ounrvikd  to  eilucatod 
HUM  i:«n«nillv.  S»::n;ii  i- ilir  ouivirtinii  that  eiUuiatiun  is  essen- 
lial  tii  litri-.irv  rvnlli  in-- .  that  iiianv  have  lxx.*u  letl  to  doubt  the 
anthniticity  of  Sliak>|M'aa'"^  writings  only  l:)ecau25e  he  lacked  oppor- 
(miitv  for  -ih'li  tniiniiii:. 

"  i>ut  thr  wdiM^  p  lurinrr-i,  t«M>,  have  lx?en  from  the  ranks  of 
fniiiiiil,  hIiimiIiiI  tliinkrrv.  >K»ses  and  Paul, and  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin,ami  WirklitVr  an<l  Kn^x, stand  as  the  pillars  of  religious  refor- 
niatio[)  in  >in(iTity  of  truth ;  an«l  all  had  the  highe:?t  training  of  their 
linii's.  In  pliilaniliP>py,  su<h  eolh ^'-trained  men  as  Wilberforoe, 
tlir  l<':nler  in  enianripation  f«»r  En»:lish  .slaves,  and  John  Howard, 
tin-  mover  t«»wanl  nirn-y  aiul  humanity  in  prisons,  are  prominent. 
In  |»oliti«-;»l  fn'«'<loni,  we  have  siieh  educated  men  as  Alfred  the 
Gri:at,  in  In.-  times,  ami  all  the  long  array  down  to  our  lamented 
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Garfield^  who  have  ruled  by  enlightenment  and  trained  for  self- 
government  Is  it  any  wonder  that  forty-one  of  the  fifty-six 
signers  of  our  Dedai^tion  of  Independence  were  educated  men  ? 
This  Grovemment  has  found  its  chief  support  and  growth  in  the 
exertions  of  trained  thinkers.  According  to  statistics  gathered  by 
President  George  P.  Hays,  of  Washington  and  Jeflferson  College, 
Pennsylvania,  the  educated  '  fragment  of  society — certainly  less 
than  a  hundredth  part ' — ^furnishes  fifteen  of  seventeen  presidents, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cabinet  officers,  nine  out  of  ten  chief 
justices,  and  two-thirds  of  associate  judges. 

"  Discoverers,  even  geographical,  from  CJolumbus  and  De  Soto  to 
Kane  and  Livingstone,  are  largely  from  the  school-trained  men.  In 
scientific  knowledge,  so  directly  aiding  mechanical  invention  in  our 
day,  educated  men  have  highest  rank,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  work. 
What  the  world  now  knows  of  nature's  forces  and  methods  of  work 
comes  chiefly  6rom  the  researches  of  educated  men.  Even  the 
common  experience  of  many  often  becomes  such  through  the 
notice  of  one  trained  to  observe  in  the  schools. 

"  In  the  ranks  of  inventors,  where  we  might  expect  mechanical 
skill,  or  constant  familiarity  with  the  work  to  be  done,  to  have  most 
inflaence,  education  has  held  its  lead.  Watt  had  a  good  school 
training  along  with  his  mechanical  ingenuity  to  develop  the  steam 
engine,  in  his  thoughts,  from  the  puffing  tea  kettle.  Edmund  Cart- 
wright,  a  trained  clergyman,  was  able  to  think  out  the  power  loom. 
Eli  Whitney  found  that  training  in  law  and  school  teaching  helped 
him  to  devise  the  cotton  gin.  Robert  Fulton's  long  training  in 
science  and  languages,  as  well  as  civil  engineering,  helped  him  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  steamship.  George  Stephenson,  with  no  school, 
but  with  persistent  training  of  himself  by  study,  solved  the  problem 
of  locomotion  by  steam.  So  highly  did  he  prize  study  as  a  means 
of  strength,  that  he  denied  himself  in  every  way  to  give  his  son 
Robert  the  benefit  of  schools  and  teachers.  Of  all  ihe  improve- 
ments in  tools  and  machinery,  &rm  implements  included,  I  believe 
the  greater  portion  has  been  thought  out  by  the  comparatively  small 
p(»1ion  of  educated  men  in  the  community.  Certainly  the  great 
steps  have  been  taken  by  trained  thinkers,  rather  than  mere 
j^odders  in  other  men's  ruts  of  thought. 
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'  It  surprises  one  to  oompare  the  influencse  and  positioD  of  edncifced 
mtn  with  that  of  uucdiutitocl.  By  actual  statistics  it  is  shown  that 
tho  mm  in  our  4^»!intr\'  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  course  of  stodj 
Ix'vond  th(*  f(iiiiini»n  srhool,  make  considerablv  leas  than  €m 
hnmhahh  jHiri  of  the  atluh  male  population  ;  and  yet  this  small 
InKlion  h<»l(ls  inoit*  than  two-thin  Is  of  all  the  places  of  trust  and 
inlhiriu'c  in  the  whole  luuion.  According  to  calculations  nude 
Honn'  wars  a«^o,  if  y«»n  U'l(»nj^  to  tho  etlut/ated  minority,  yourciuuioe 
of  holding  s(»Mio  .•^ncli  plaiv  of  influence  is  one  in  fifteen;  but 
if  yf»u  p)  with  the  majority  of  the  untrained,  you  have  but 
one  chaiKr  in  two  tiuMisnnd  nine  hundred  and  eleven.  In  shorty 
a  thorough  t mining  multiplies  the  chances  of  wielding  more  than 
onlinary  |)owcr  almost  two  huudrci^l  times.  On  comparing  the 
(Htllcp'-tniiiKMl  with  thos4^  of  only  <*ommon  schooling,  in  one  of  our 
most  cnli^htcnMl  States,  I  found  that  only  one  in  fifty  boys  goes 
ix'yond  the  etMnnion  seluH>l ;  so  that  if  further  training  gives  no 
lirip,  just  one-filVieth  of  even*  rcprej^ntative  body— convention, 
aKMcMuMy,  S4»njif<» — shouM  l>o  e<lueat<'d.  Yet,  under  circumstances 
mtisl  liivonihle  to  iiinitiMl  e<liie;iti»)n,  lKH*ause  of  local  conte&las,  more 
\\u\u  hjilf  of  the  n'pn*>entativ«s  in  State  legislatures  and  more  tliau 
two-thinls  of  {\\v  MMialoi's  had  higher  cHlucjition  ;  and  most  of  these 
well'  I'ariners  and  husiness  men,  onjv  twentv-two  out  of  a  hundred 
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U'ln/j:  prt»fessin!ial  men.  Tlien  1  had  the  euriosityto  inquire  further 
into  the  ap'  at  whieh  men  with  eoljej^e  edui^ation  aud  men  without 
it  ejune  into  proininene*'  enough  t«»  h(»ld  such  offices.  The  average 
ap*  of  nntniiiuil  nu^n  on  entering;  the  k^gislative  halls  was  over 
fiftv  years  (i'}i)Jy) :  that  (»f  the  trainee!  was  but  a  fraction  over 
foilv  vears  (10.7),  Hen'  wa^  an  actual  saving  of  ten  years  in  the 
very  prime  of  life  for  usinLi:  whatever  influenec  such  position  gives 
for  jtimkI.  Four  years  of  youth  taken  for  Ki^hool  training  had 
H'turned  ten  years  of  {nnver  in  the  stren^h  and  wisdom  of  manhood. 
This  I  <M)nsider  a  fair  lest  of  advanta^?s  in  all  callings,  because  this 
was  as  nearly  a  R'prc*sentative  IhmIv  as  (x^idd  l)e  gathered  anywhere." 
After  showing  the  fuillier  praetic^l  uses  of  education,  even  in 
agricultural  life,  Pn'sident  Faiix'hild  adds  these  splendid  utterances  : 
"  Many  a  father  who  stores  u])  bank  st<x^ks  or  title  deeds  for  his 
childr(»n  to  covet  while  he  lives,  and  to  quarrel  over  when  he  dies, 
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would  leave  a  richer  legacy  to  those  children,  and  gain  a  fuller 
blessing,  if  he  spent  a  larger  share  of  his  earnings  for  their  teaching. 
What  can  be  done  with  energy  of  purpose  by  any  farmer's  family 
is  beyond  the  thought  of  most  people.  From  my  father's  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres,  cut  out  of  the  woods  of  Nortliem  Ohio,  eight 
children  have  gro^^Ti  to  full  maturity ;  most  of  them  are  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  yet  they  still  turn  back  with  the  tenderest  love  to 
a  father,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  who  sent  them  out,  equipped  for 
life  with  cultivated  brains.  Five  of  the  ciglit,  three  brothers  and 
two  sisters,  were  enabled,  by  the  help  of  home,  to  complete  a  seven 
or  more  years'  course  of  study,  and  the  other  three  enjoyed  so  much 
of  equal  opportunity  as  personal  health  allowed  them.  Not  one  of 
all  his  neighbors  wishes  for  that  father  any  greater  earthly  blessing 
than  his  children  are  to  him ;  and  not  a  child  among  them  has  ever 
wished  one  cent  of  what  was  paid  for  brains  held  back  for  any 
other  use.  Fathers  and  mothers  who  hoard  for  ignorant  children 
to  spend  may  live  to  rue  the  day  that  gained  a  cent  of  it,  but  those 
who  spend  their  hard-earned  dollars  wisely  in  aiding  willing  hands 
and  hearts  to  ftdler  control  of  their  powers  by  education,  will  enjoy 
the  daily  growth  they  help  to  bring,  and  find  its  fruits  maturing  in 
still  greater  joy,  as  life  wears  out.  In  this  alone  they  find  an 
immortality  already  reached,  a  foretaste  of  the  heaven  where  their 
treasure  is  already." 

WHAT  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE. 

Education  should  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
society  and  the  aptitudes  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  agrees  with  Plato,  that  a  good  education  is 
not  fitted  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that  an  intelli- 
gent man  will  pursue  those  studies  which  shall  result  in  his  get- 
ting sobemees,  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  will  discard  all  the 
rest. 

What  we  need  in  the  United  States  is  to  give  to  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  youth  a  sound  industrial  training.  The  producing 
daases  are  in  the  minority.  The  boys  and  girls  are  educated  out 
of  the  pracdcal  industries  into  superficial  and  comparatively  useless 
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-^hoJafttir  nfy|rjL-itiiin.>  azvi  'hns  ^ocsesj  k  haeoiiiiii^  top  huayj  widi 

:i  rioriiiri^ii  ■j^-.niiliiy.  Ftc  a  zpo^rncirjti.  a  ma|orny  of  Amoicu 
{inntfir.'^  tiav*t  i)*r»:ri   riuqiin;;  :ifjim  tbe  ^yias;^  tins  if  diey  ednoiie 

rhrir  -<>n.t,  rhi;  latt^T  'uu  '^^r-.  'ure  wt  difrOLs^Ivesu  What  havethqr 
ttifsxut  \ty  riiL- .'  "rirnpiy  -hiic  Lt'  rtiofjateiL.  ibe  riai^  gaMndon 
•rriiild  'rntftr  rhe  |>n;tf??*ioa'^  '^r  'jchicr  -.^i^nteel  pmsonB^  and  gaini 
•MpfH^rt  -;j<>-iLh«jfit  riiiiXiiiiU  tuil.  They  imve  pktnred  befi>rehaiid  what 
]-.  iid-A'  .L  ">[!•!« 'tji^'ii:  '^t'  *:vf:ry  <iuy  lite,  vil:  u  laz^e  daaa  of  delioile- 
hfikiri'iT,  ^>rr.  .v'lfrr[li•:^n  pn>ter^i(>naLr.  a\'iii^  generaUy  in  Mtm^ 
iriW  ^'rtifii;  :l  liviiij^;  ^y  rheir  \riDr.  Tht:  •.»pier  needs?  to  be  cfaaoged. 
A  kri'i;vi«fl;;»>  lit'  rhr  a-retiil  artn  rua-t  (je  di^)eiiaed  alongside  with 
<li.-'-i{ilini*  in  tlir  '•l;k«.-if>.  ^.'nlleof^  and  universities  mast  honor  and 
•  liLrriifv  fli«'  *tw  riM  Ut^.'*  thun  the  other.  Yarmers  most  a^ik^^  their 
•itiiir  for  the  lii^rher^t  imil  mijrrt  ailvaneed  stages  of  agricnhutal  life. 
'I'll*'  Tew  will)  i:iv<'  pRu.tif.-al  *>vi<leD4ie  that  they  are  bom  for  other 
|iiirMiit>  ami  •■ullinu*^  nM.-«l  nni  alter  this  general  role.  Let  aU  edn- 
titiittur'  \n*  :L-i  liU'Ril  ami  thurvMi^h  ass  pijeNdble  and  natural  a^ink- 
tiotH  will  nnrnl.'ifc  flH-rn-«:lv<.s.  Bv  lil)eral  e«lacation  we  mean  sim- 
jilv  ilii- :  'li.'tiiifiiy  iii:i|)  -nit  iHrf'ip-  tli»?  -ti.i»l«^nt  the  whole  domain  of 
K in ».vl«-« }::«',  .iini.  :if  t|i»«  -juiP-  tiin*-,  iziv*^  liim  thomugh  acquaintance 
■vitli  liiiit  «jM«i;il  iir'.viiii""  win  n  in  ho  i<  mainly  to  work.  *'A 
lili«i:illy  •<lii«:ili-<l  rn:in,"  sivs  L>r.  F.  H.  Newball,  *' i^  one  who 
III-  hariHil  -miiiiiIiIm;::  alniiit  rviTvtlnnc  ami  ever^-thing  about 
••»rM«tliifr^."  Ill  :l  i'«»iirifrv  !ik»*  ours  «»v<tv  father  should  be  ambi- 
tioii-  Im  fir  his  -on  thoronirhly  f  jf  sonK*  plai-e,  and  general] v  for 
jiny  yUifi'  in  whit-h  tin-  JtiiirH*  ol'  time  and  events  may  place  him. 

\\  hi'thiT  to  M-iid  cliildnn  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
i-  ;i  •jin-tii»n  whi«'h  «)ft(fn  [HTpl«\Kr*s  p;in^ut.s.  The  (.*«>st  in  monev  and 
liiiH-  i-  Mm  in«i»n'i«i«nil»l'"  it^-ni.  A  <-olI(Hriate  ("ourse  implies  from  six 
to  ti'ii  y«;ir-  u('  'tinly,  :iiid  a-  .m  «'xpenditiii>',  of  from  one  thousand 
to  ilin-i-  tin  III -ami  «li'!!ar>.  Tlu*  only  Ixjnefit  niimy  persons  see  in 
all  thi^  is  :i  kin»whMJLj«-  n\'  Iml^Ikt  mathematics  and  familiarity  with 
(Irad  lMii^na^«*> — two  things  liith*  usoil  in  practical  every nlav  life. 
\o  doiilit,  if  nnHH'v  alon«»  is  th<'  «»hj(?«'t  aimc<l  at,  a  university  etlu- 
ration  will  not  always  pay.  Tliousiinds  of  ignorant  men  get  rich 
:iii'l  tlioii-4jih<ls  ol'  f?<lurat<?d  nn^ii  remain  jHwr.  Nevertheless,  other 
things  Ix'in^  <'(^iial,  c^lucated  men  have  the  advantage^  even  in  busi- 
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tKBB  life.  If  they  fiul  in  one  line  of  industry,  they  are  qualified  to 
enter  othere,  whereas  ignorant  men  are  confined  to  limited  fields  of 
activity.  And  this  gives  occasion  to  say  that  the  discipline  rather 
than  the  iipecific  classical  acquiremeuts  of  a  college  course  is  inval- 
uable in  the  after  years. 

If  parents  caanot  afford  coH^Iate  training  for  their  sons  and 
daughters,  they  can  at  least  do  their  best  to  keep  them  in  the  coni- 
moD  and  graded  schools,  and  train  them  to  make  good  use  of  tlieir 
time  subsequent  to  their  graduation.  There  is  one  opportunity 
oijoyed  to  Christian  lands,  the  improvement  of  which  cannot  be 
too  definitely  urged  upon  yonng  people.  Chancellor  E.  O.  Havin 
once  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  need  not  be  an  ignoramus  on 
the  earth.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  it  b  the  will  of  God  that  the 
whole  human  iamily  should  be  liberally  educated ;  and  in  order  to 
bring  about  what  we  might  properly  call  a  liberal  educatiou,  it  is 
only  neoeasary  to  observe  one  commandment  in  the  decalogue, 
namely,  'Bemember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.'  If  you 
have  lived  to  be  tweuty-ooe  years  of  agn  you  have  had  three  whole 
years  of  Sabbaths ;  if  you  have  lived  to  be  fifty  years  old  you  have 
had  six  years  of  Sabbaths,  in  which  to  culti^'ate  your  nobler  facul- 
ties. When  the  religion  of  Christ  shall  become  the  religion  of 
the  world,  when  all  mankind  shall '  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy,'  I  believe  there  will  not  be  a  fool  or  knave  on  the 
&ce  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  our  intellectual  fiicul- 
ties  and  our  moral  feculties  should  be  highly  developed,  and  that 
they  should  control  our  actions.  Nor  does  this  interfere  with  our 
labor.  Work  is  honorable ;  work  with  the  hands  is  as  honorable 
as  work  with  the  mind;  and  when  all  men  remember  the  Sabbath 
dsyjuki  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  some- 
thii^  fiir  in  advance  of  these  glowing  pictures  drawn  by  the  ialse 
refenuers  of  modem  times  will  be  obtained,  and  will  be  the  property 
and  inheritaaoe  of  the  whole  wqrld." 

UprightoeBS,  truth,  purity,  should  be  sought  in  all  educational 
aims  and  plans.  Toward  these  ends  the  Sabbath,  the  Bible,  and 
Christian  inetitutaons  generally,  are  indispensable.  "  Men  may  be 
as  oihivated  as  Bobeepierre,  and  yet  become  as  dark-minded  and 
deqwnte  aa  ha    They  may  be  as  polished  as  was  Dr.  Webster,  and 
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just  as  wickcrl."     Wo  must  not  only  teach  oar  children  to  tUii^ 


hut  to  think  riffhtlif.  As  a  man  thinkcth,  so  is  he.  The 
ot'  our  thoui^lits  iiirnis  our  ('hanictor,  makes  us  what  we  are.  Tliink 
<t>i)tinu:illy  of  th<*  low  and  vul^r,  and  you  will  be  low  and  vi^gn. 
r>r(NHl  over  wirkcfhicss,  an<l  your  tendency  is  to  beoome  wiokfld. 
1 1'  \\\v  tlion^lits  which  hurn  within  us  are  of  the  elevated, 
rises  '*A  niaiTs  win  loin  niakcth  his  facv  to  sliine.  Wlien 
liavr  thontrlits  of  In-jnily,  slrc-njj^th,  jKiwor,  and  grandeur 
n('<-tc<l  with  literary  or  H'ii'utifir  matters,  they  change 
np]M'aranc<'.  Tlir  (ye  sjxirklrs  with  intelligence;  the  oountemm 
('.\iul)its  wisdom  ;  wo  fU^I  that  a  man  who  hath  these  great  thoni^ili 
in  liiin  is  soincthin*;:  moix*  than  an  ordinary  man;  and  wenolioB 
the  ('lian>r<'s,  so  that  the  character  <»f  a  man's  thoughts  inflnenoelUB 
very  iN'in^,  and  he  rises  in  proiiortion  to  the  magnitude  of  duM 
thon^:lits.  Could  it  Ix'  that  man  should  think  the  thoughts  df 
an;j:els,  he  would  rise  higher  than  the  world.  The  savage 
the  sivair*' — the  thou«rhts  of  the  savage  continually  being  \ 
him.  ilact^  him  in  the  midst  of  civilization;  give  him 
th(^u^hts,  new  JKijH's,  new  aspirations,  new  impulses,  and  yon 
him  al)ove  the  siva^*  state.  And  this  is  the  whole  history  of  dvil* 
i/;ition,  of  (Milightenment.  Now,  as  thoughts  come  from  above^  aaA 
Inid  liMlginent  in  (Mir  bosoms,  our  natures  rise  upward.  And  tins 
is  ont;  of  the  glorious  ofliees  of  revelation  even  here.  We  take  in 
the  thoughts  of  (tikI  rcvraled  iu  hi.s  word^  and  we  mount  up  tolMi 
like(;iHl> 

The  iM.'st  men,  the  gn»atest  statesmen,  are  agreed  as  to  the  pio- 
]>riety  of  intiiKlucing  Christian  doctrincs!$  into  philosophical  atndiefc 
A  man  is  etticient  in  ])ro[K)rtion  as  he  is  well  poised.  Ednoafte 
[wu't  of  him  to  the  neglwt  of  other  ])arts,  and  you  destroy  tl 
Intellectual  development,  as  Rev.  C.  W.  Cushingy  D.D.,  afintti^ 
'^  elevates  a  man  on  one  side,  makes  him  keener,  and  in  that  dq^M 
]uon;  influ(Mitial.  Pliysieal  develojunent  makes  him  more  enduim^ 
ca[)iible  of  greater  exertion.  But  moral  development  only  liflt 
make  him  (X)rre(^ter,  purer,  an<l  henw  more  useful."  '^  Intdleotaal 
culture  without  heart  culture,"  sjiys  President  J.  C.  Prioe^  AAL, 
"  may  be  a  eursse  instead  of  a  blessing." 

Lord  fiacon  said :  ^^  In  knowledge  without  love  there  is 
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what  of  malignity."  Coleridge  declared,  "All  the  mere  prodiH?t« 
of  the  onderBtauding  tend  to  death.'^  Paul  sai4l :  *^  Knowledge 
poffith  up,  but  charity  edifieth." 

Prof.  Huxley,  the  renowned  and  skeptical  scientist,  concedes  that 
"  Theie  must  be  a  moral  substratum  to  a  child's  education  to  make 
it  valuable,  and  there  is  no  other  soun^e  from  which  this  can  be 
obtained  at  all  comparable  with  the  Bible." 

Victor  Coosin,  the  great  French  philosopher,  said  to  the  Qiaml)er 
of  Peers:  "Any  system  of  school  training  which  sharpens  and 
strengthens  the  intellectual  powers,  without,  at  the  same  time,  aironl- 
ing  a  source  of  restraint  and  countercheck  to  their  tendency  to  evil, 
is  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.'' 

Daniel  Webster  uttered  tlie  following:  "In  what  age,  by  wliat 
sect^  where,  when,  by  whom,  ha.s  religious  Klucsition  Ixx;n  exclud(Ml 
from  the  education  of  youth?  Nowhere!  never!  Eveiy where 
and  at  all  times  it  has  been  rc^nled  as  essential.'' 

Christianity  is  the  great  business  of  life.  Its  principles  should 
be  interwoven  in  the  entire  fabric  of  intelkx^ual  training.  We  nnist 
apply  to  ouraelves  the  ci>mmandmcnt  which  G<xl  gave  to  the  Jews : 
''Thou  must  teach  my  words  diligently  unto  your  children;  tluui 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  the  house,  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  do>\'u,  and  when  thou  risest  uj)." 
There  is,  therefore,  no  object  of  study  which  ought  not  to  1k>  studied 
in  relation  to  Christianity. 

Must  we  not  stand  rebuked  iK-fore  the  heatlu*n,  when  we  rememlx^r 
the  almost  universal  infusion  of  their  idolatrv  into  all  the  various 
occupations  of  life?  Referring  to  the  ivligion  of  ancient  Koine, 
Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us,  "  it  was,  moreover,  inl<TW()ven  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  basiness  or  pleasurt*,  of  public  or  private  life,  with  all 
the  offices  and  amusements  of  s<xMetv."  And  how  inteix'stinir  the 
reply  of  the  Chickasaw  Indian  to  Mr.  Wesley,  when  h<»  asked  him 
if  his  tribe  often  thought  and  talked  of  tlu*ir  ginls  :  "  We  think  of 
them  always,"  said  the  Indian  ;  "  wherever  we  are,  we  talk  r^them 
and  to  them;  at  home  and  abroad,  in  jK'^ace  and  in  war,  l)efore  an<1 
after  we  fight^  and,  indeed,  whenever  and  wherever  we  mc»et 
teeether.'' 

If  we  keep  in  view  the  true  object  of  education,  we  can  easily 
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ml\o  most  of  the  problems  connected  with  it8  acquirement.  It  is  a 
iUlse  notion  that  would  make  an  educational  career  simply  a  door- 
way to  the  high(T  classes  of  society.  Education  naturally  leads  to 
eminence,  hut  this  is  not  its  best  use,  its  rightful  end.  To  seek  cul- 
ture mcn'ly  to  outrank  others,  or  to  hold  them  in  a  sharp  contest  for 
public  distinction,  is,  in  the  languiigc  of  Joseph  B.  Wt^st, "  to  fill  life 
with  disup|)oint incuts,  and  to  embitter  the  hearts  of  men.  By  edu- 
(^ition  to  have  no  nobler  end  in  view  than  a  desire  for  a  general 
c<jn:iHty,  or  to  s|)cctl  the  chase  after  the  delusive  dreams  of  the 
ini:i^inati(»n  for  w«»r]illy  honors,  is  to  unsettle  the  n*p<.)se  of  the 
world  and  s(^ittcr  fiii'bnuids  abn>ad  through  the  earth.  To  gain 
knowlcilge  merely  for  the  pur|)os(»  of  getting  along  faster  in  the  world, 
and  to  havr  a  ginnl  and  eiLsy  time  of  it,  is  to  increase  the  general 
dis<*ontcnt,  aiul  to  sharjMMi  the  (ti|)acity  of  Ixad  men  for  mischief. 

"But  that  is  not  the  only  or  tlie  l)est  use  of  e<lucation.      Its  finest 
work  is  to  teach  us  how  to  live  in  the  pliu'C  in  which,  by  the  (audi- 
tions  of  life,  we  art*  destined   to   remain — to   show   us,   Avithout 
chanp'  of  station,  the  way  to  happiness  in  the  sphere  to  Avhich  by 
necessity  we  aiv  limitinl.     Its  true  aim  is  to  discover,  not  how  to 
outstrip  otliers  in  the  racv  for  promotion,  or  to  outrank  them  in 
public  (estimation,  but   how  to   adoni  and  beautify  the  home  of 
obsc'urity.     It  seeks  to  make  the  cottage,  hidden  away  from  the 
glaive  of  s<K*ial  lift*,  the  alMnle  of  culture  and  refinement.     By  its 
benign   inHu(?ncc  tlie  jKH)r  are  elevated   in   thought  and   feeling, 
lK»come  tasteful  in  dress  and  manners,  and  the  objects  of  love  and 
admiration.     The  huml>le  walks  of  life  avo  made  to  shine  with  ci\nl- 
ity,  kindness  and  intelligent  discourses     Without  palace  or  plume 
the  fin^side  glows  and  sj)arkles  with  all   that  culture  can  do  for 
human    lift*.     Chaste  and   ixJisluxl    virtues  transform   the   lowly 
alxKle  into  a  lK)wer  of  bliss,  w-here  love  and  life  in  their  divinest 
forms  dwell  together  in  trancjuil  joy.     This  may  not  be  the  highest 
order  of  life,  but  it  is  certainly  a  verj'  beautiful  order  of  life,  and 
it  lies  jiLst  on  the  borders  of  hwivcn.     If  the  people  would  study  that 
they  might  know  how  to  live,  and,  with  many  other  things,  learn 
contentment,  this  whole  land  would  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the 
air  be  filled  with  delicious  fragrance.     Then  the  very  trees  would 
dap  their  hands  with  gladness,  and  the  hills  would  shake  for  joy." 
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THE  MARCH  OF  MIND. 


There  are  no  bounds  to  the  capabilities  of  mind.  This  is  a  part 
of  humanity  which  will  bear  the  culture  of  eternal  years.  Too 
many  persons  fail  utterly  to  b^in  the  development  of  tlieir  intel- 
lectual powers.  They  attend  to  their  perishing  bodies,  but  carry 
their  minds  as  they  carry  their  watches — ^^content  to  be  ignorant 
of  their  constitution  and  internal  action,  and  attentive  only  to  the 
little  external  circle  of  things  to  which  the  passions,  like  indexes, 
are  pointing." 

In  its  normal  development  the  mind  of  man  may  be  a  whole 
kingdom  in  itself  This  is  the  thought  expressed  by  Sir  £dwaFd 
Dyer^  in  the  sixteenth  century : 


it 


My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

Such  present  joys  therein  I  find, 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  earth  affords,  or  grows  by  kind : 
Though  much  I  want  which  most  would  hflve, 
Yet  stiU  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 


•'No  princely  pomp,  no  wealthy  store, 
No  force  to  win  the  victory, 
No  wOy  wit  to  salve  a  sore. 

No  shape  to  feed  a  loving  eye ; 
To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall : 
For  why?    My  mind  doth  serve  them  alL 

^  I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft, 

And  hasty  climbers  soon  do  fall ; 
I  see  that  those  which  are  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all ; 
They  get  with  toil,  they  keep  with  fear. 
Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 

*•  Content  to  live,  this  is  my  stay ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice; 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway ; 

Look,  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies  ? 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Oontent  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 
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"  Some  have  too  much,  jetatill  docnn; 

I  liitic  liiivo,  aiiil  Mjck  no  more. 
They  arc  Iml  poor,  though  much  they  hsn. 

And  I  am  rii.'h  with  little  store ; 
They  |»oor,  1  ricli ;  tliey  beg,  1  give ; 
They  lack,  I  ie«ve;  they  pine,  I  live. 

"  J  laUKh  not  at  aiinthcr'n  lotw ; 

I  grudge  nul  at  another's  ptaa ; 
Nu  worldly  waved  my  mind  can  ton; 

My  state  at  one  doth  still  remain: 
I  feiir  no  foe.  I  fawn  no  friend; 
I  loath  nut  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

"  Some  weigh  their  pleaMure  by  their  luit, 
Their  wi!<di)m  by  their  rage  of  will; 
Thfir  tiViiHurt!  is  their  only  trust; 

A  cloaked  rraft  their  ittore  of  ukill : 
But  all  the  treiiHure  that  I  find 
Is  til  maintain  ii  (^uiet  mind, 

"My  weiUlh  i«  health  and  perfect  ease; 

My  con)'cieni;e  clear  my  chief  defence; 
1  neither  seek  by  bril<es  to  please. 

Nor  by  ileceit  to  brewl  ollence; 
Tlnw  <li>  I  live;  thu«  will  I  die; 
Would  all  did  so  iw  well  as  II " 

Miud  will  inureli  on.  Xone  can  stay  it.  It  is  the  mightiest  force 
id  the  universe.  It  existed  long  before  matter,  and  the  ponder> 
ons  law's  by  wliit^li  matter  is  controlled.  To  this  Supreme  Hdght 
the  intsimate  huinnti  mind,  le<1  on  by  the  Mind  of  Christ,  we  trust 
in  tending.  In  su  much  as  tliis  is  true,  we  sympathize  with  Grace 
Greenwood's  free  and  bold  strain : 

"See  yon  hold  e^le,  toward  the  bud 
Now  rising  free  and  strong. 
And  see  yon  miglity  river  roll 
Its  founding  tide  along: 

"Ah  t  yet  near  the  earth  the  eagle  tires; 
Lost  in  the  sea,  (he  river ; 
But  naught  can  stay  the  human  mind— 
Tia  upward,  onward,  everl 
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*■  It  Tat  bIuU  tTMd  ito  itaiUt  [mUm, 
By  highart  Migeh  trod, 
And  puiM  but  tt  the  tuthMt  worid 
Jn  Um  univene  of  Ood. 

"lb  uid  that  Poiha'b  baffled  kii^ 
In  mad,  tyrannic  pride, 
Chrt  fetten  on  the  Helleepont 
To  curb  its  stormy  tide ; 

"But  freedom's  own  tme  spirit  beani 
"Die  bosom  of  the  main — 
It  tossed  those  fetters  to  the  skio^ 
And  bounded  on  again  I 

"^e  scorn  of  each  succeMiin^c  age 
On  Xerxes'  head  was  huried, 
And  o'er  that  foolish  deed  ban  pealed 
The  long  laugh  of  a  worid. 

"Tbus,  thus  defeat,  and  scorn,  and  shame 
Be  his  who  strives  to  bind 
The  reatlees  leaping  waves  of  thoo^^ 
The  free  tide  of  (he  mindl " 
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Still  common  minds  with  us  iu  common  trade. 

Have  guiriii]  more  wealth  than  ever  student  made ; 

And  yul  u  iiierohitiit,  whi'ii  he  givev  his  son 

ilia  collejfe  tniiiiiii);.  thinks  hiv  duty  dnue; 

A  vmy  U)  vifiMi  lie  leAV(!»  liia  hoy  to  find, 

Just  wlitn  1u;'m  inndv.  fur  tlic  dijicovery  blind. — Crabrk. 

I  Imlil  every  mixn  .a  dehU>r  to  hia  iirofeanioiw ;  from  the  which  ob  men 
of  cimrso  do  fvi-ii  lo  rct't-ivu  oounlcMuun'e  und  prulll,  so  ought  they  of 
duly  III  t'ndniviir  theiiiHtilvi's  hy  way  oi  amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
tl  icifi  111  to.— B  AroN. 

You  need  hope  for  no  really  good  thing  without  labor.  Nothing  for 
nothing  is  a.  law  whitli  applies  lo  nil  parts  of  our  Uvea  :  do  not  trj'  lo 
evaile  it,  f<'ir  you  eannol.  Neither  knowledge  nor  good  fortune,  neithei 
light  living  nor  enjoyment,  nothing  worth  Imving  comes  easily,  or  without 
persistent  labor  and  eelf-ilenial.  Tliere  are  no  exceptions  to  this  law;  ' 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  lu(:k.  Tlie  unlurky  man  has  lacked  peraitt- 
eni'e,  or  tact,  or  I'un  cent  rat  ion  iif  purjiose;  hut  no  one  has  these  qualities 
without  having  laboriously  aequircd  and  strengthened  them. 

— Charlss  Nobohofp. 
US 
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CHOOSING  A  VOCATION. 

•  •  T I  THAT  shall  I  do?"  is  a  question  propounded  by  perhaps 
a  million  of  young  people  in  this  country  every  year. 
They  arrive  at  that  age  of  life  when  they  must  make  a 
shift  for  themselves^  and  very  naturally  they  cast  about  for  a  calling 
in  which  they  can  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  for  a  whole  life- 
time. Sometimes  they  make  a  happy  choice,  and  enter  at  once  uix)n 
a  career  of  joyous  and  successful  labor.  More  often,  may  be,  they 
find  themselves  mistaken  in  their  aspirations  and  decisions,  and  are 
oompelled  to  revolutionize  all  their  plans  and  purposes. 

It  is  better  to  trust  reasonably  in  Providence  in  deciding  so 
important  a  matter  as  your  sphere  in  life.  "  Do  you  wish  to  know 
your  calling?  "  asks  Zion^s  Herald.  "  Look  both  within  and  without. 
See  what  you  want  and  what  other  people  want  of  you.  Neither 
is  a  complete  guide ;  both  together  are  next  to  infallible.  You  are 
to  b^n  within.  The  natural  and  gracious  tastes  with  which  you 
are  ftimished,  and  the  aspirations  kindled  in  your  soul,  are  presum- 
ably on  the  line  of  Providence.  You  need  to  be  sure  it  is  a  real 
and  permanent  interest — not  a  temporary  flame ;  that  you  have  a 
genuine  love  for  that  line  of  work,  and  that  it  grows  upon  you  vnth 
increased  familiarity.  With  this  inner  fitness  and  aspiration  there 
may  come  no  immediate  outward  opening.  No  public  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  new  prophet,  especially  if  your  calling  be  in  an  excep- 
tional line  on  which  the  people  themselves  are  to  be  prepared.  But 
ordinarily  the  inward  movement  will  find  a  response  in  the  outer 
world ;  Providence  will  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  heart,  and  what 
you  earnestly  desire  to  do  will  become  possible  to  you  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  life's  sdolL     Intense  desire  to  travel  a  certain  road  will  never 
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yield  to  Hli^ht  obstacles.  T17  and  try  again ;  but  if  after  long  trial 
no  avenue  opens,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Providence  does 
not  call  in  tliat  direction." 

It  is  unwi.se  to  precipitate  a  decision  in  the  matter  of  a  life-work. 
Only  one  life  to  live^  and  a  mistake  in  the  outset  may  entail  discon- 
tent and  misery  upon  the  whole  existence.  Be  patient  Moses 
waM  eighty  years  old  before  he  found  his  true  sphere  as  Israel's 
lesider  and  law-giver.  John  Knox  was  forty  years  old  before  he 
entered  a  pulpit  at  all.  Thousands  of  men  learn  what  their  real 
mission  is  only  after  half  a  life-time  of  study  and  endeavor.  But 
keep  basy.  If  you  cannot  do  exactly  what  you  would  like,  do  what 
you  c^n,  and  do  it  well,  keeping  in  view  your  cherished  hopes. 
"  Seek  not,"  judiciously  remarks  llev.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor,  "  to 
vault  by  one  sudden  leap  into  the  throne  of  your  peculiar  power.  But 
prepare  yourself  for  wielding  your  sceptre  when  it  comes,  by  doing 
with  all  fidelity  the  duties  of  your  present  sphere.  Men  fail  in  the 
world  to  do  anything  to  purpose,  not  because  the  opportunity  never 
comes  to  them,  but  Ixjcaasc  Avhen  it  does  come,  they  are  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  it ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  trifling  when  thqr 
ought  to  have  l>een  working.  Multitudes,  when  they  hear  of  one 
being  as  suddenly  called  to  some  post  of  usefiilness,  as  Moees  was 
to  his  great  Avork  of  delivenni«»,  exclaim,  *  What  luck !  Oh,  if  I 
could  onlv  have  such  a  chance ! '  But  there  has  been  neither  chance 
nor  luck  in  the  ca.se;  for  the  en\ned  one  has  been  all  the  while 
steadily  making  himsi'lf  in  the  lower  sphere  for  efficiency  in  the 
higher,  and  God  has  only  done  with  him  what  you  do  with  a  dili- 
gent clerk  in  your  store,  Avhen,  seeing  his  faithfulness  and  ability, 
you  pn>mote  him  to  a  more  imjwrtant  office.  Here,  therefore,  is 
the  harmonizing  principle  between  contentment  and  ambition.  The 
tnie  man  is  eagerly  anxious  to  do  his  best  in  some  high  calling  for 
God,  yet  he  does  what  he  can  Avhere  he  is,  and  is  content  until  it  is 
God's  time  for  him  to  rise ;  and  when  that  time  comes,  he  is  ready. 
The  men  who  vault  at  once  into  greatness,  like  those  who  become 
suddenly  rich,  very  commonly  squander  their  influence,  and  make 
themselves  ridiculous.  But  he  who  waits,  and  works  while  he 
waits,  will  surely  emerge  at  length,  and  his  work  will  be  worthy 
of  his  place.    The  leap  is  all  the  greater  because  of  the  race  that 
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goes  before  it;  the  current  becomes  all  the  stronger  at  the  last 
because  it  has  been  so  long  held  back  by  obstacles ;  and  the  noblest 
work  is  done  hj  him  who  has  had  to  wait  for  long  before  he  could 
get  at  it" 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  PROFESSIONS  AND  CALLINGS. 

There  are  three  great  professions— the  pulpit,  medicine^  and  the 
law.     Of  preaching,  Shakespeare  says : 

"  He  who  the  Sword  of  heaven  will  bear 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself,  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go." 

Byron  told  a  truth  shout  physicians  that  will  stand  forever : 

"  Physicians  mend  or  end  us, 

Secundum  artem :  but  although  we  sneer 
In  health — ^when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  us, 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer." 

Of  the  law,  Crabbe  wrote  some  wonderfully  striking  lines : 

"  Law  was  designed  to  keep  a  state  in  peace ; 
To  punish  robbery,  that  wrong  might  cease ; 
To  be  impregnable ;  a  constant  fort, 
To  which  the  weak  and  injured  might  resort : 
But  these  perverted  minds  its  force  employ, 
Not  to  protect  mankind,  but  to  annoy ; 
And  long  as  ammunition  can  be  found, 
Its  lightning  flashes  and  its  thunders  sound. 
»  «  «  »  «  »  # 

"  Yet,  I  repeat,  there  are,  who  nobly  strive 
To  keep  the  sense  of  moral  worth  alive ; 
Men  who  would  starve,  ere  mainly  deign  to  live 
On  what  deception  and  chicanery  give ; 
And  these  at  length  succeed ;  they  have  their  striliB, 
Their  apprehensions,  stops,  and  rubs  in  life : 
But  honor,  application,  care,  and  skill, 
Shall  bend  opposing  fortune  to  their  will." 

The  relation  of  a  clergyman  to  a  religious  society,  over  which  he 
has  the  authorized   watch-care,  is  in   many  respects,  unparalleled 
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among  the  profefiPion?*.  The  relation  of  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer, 
to  a  oummunity,  while  it  hears  some  xesemblanoe  to  that  of  a 
minister  to  liis  eongri^tion,  is,  in  other  regards,  quite  diflerent. 
With  tlio  physicsm  and  hiwyer  there  \s  wanting  the  organization, 
vow  of  mcniliership,  pledge  of  support,  frequent  public  and  social 
giitherings,  s]KX*iiiI  ()p|>ortunitie8  for  instru<*tion,  and  other  particnlan> 
which  jM^rtaiii  to  a  regularly  established  church.  A  phj'sician's 
pra(li<*o  (K>]X'n(ls  not  only  upon  his  reputed  skill,  but  also  upon  the 
ills  or  atx'iiKMits  whicli  nuiv  render  his  skill  needful.  True,  sickness 
is  liable  to  enter  every  household,  and  thus  lead  to  a  call  for  the 
doctor ;  but  his  visits  to  cjieh  home  thnmgh  the  period  of  years 
will  l)c  at  long  iiitcTvals,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  stands  related  to 
his  patrons  only  as  a  neighbor  or  friend,  though  doubtless  with 
much  grcater  influence  than  lie  would  otherwise  possess.  A  lawyer's 
relation  to  his  comimmity  is  in  many  ways  quite  unique.  HLs 
business  do|HMnls  much  on  complirations,  some  of  which  will  divide 
the  senliinonts  of  a  whole  villa^jr  or  citv.  He  cannot  serve  both 
sides,  and  ()fton,  when  7x»jilousIy  defending  the  interests  of  his  client, 
he  gives  oHbuse  to  the  opjKwitc  jmrty.  But  lawyers  are  considered 
shn»wd,  and,  a*^  a  rule,  find  their  services  in  demand  in  proportion 
as  they  are  suctx'ssful,  no  matter  how  connected  with  cases  adjusted 
in  the  past. 

The  ministerial,  legal  and  medical  professions  share  in  common 
the  confidence  of  those  who  engage  their  services.  Sacred  is  the 
relation  of  a  j>jv<tor  to  his  imrishioner,  of  a  physician  to  his  patient, 
of  a  lawyer  to  his  client.  He  is  counted  unworthy  of  his  calling 
who  would  abuse  the  iv\\^\.  Viewed  thus  from  a  merely  profes- 
sional stand|>oint,  these  three  grt«t  avocations  have  many  responsi- 
bilities, obligations  and  advantages  in  common. 

(.'onsidering  the  end  in  view,  however,  these  professions  have 
iniix)rtant  characteristics.  Distinctively,  a  lawyer  stands  related  to 
his  client's  business,  a  physi<'ian  to  his  patient's  health,  a  preacher 
to  his  parishioner's  spirituality.  Easiness  is  important,  and  often 
appears  to  be  more  highly  cs-tecmied  than  bodily  health  or  the  soul's 
salvation.  But  health  is  pric^eless,  for  without  it  neither  business 
nor  religious  aflairs  can  Ix?  attended  to  Avith  great  aest.  Yet,  as 
compared  to  temporal  prosperity  and  physical  well-being,  of  what 
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momentoas  oonseqnenoe  is  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  immortal 
spirit? 

No  wonder^  then^  that  the  ministry  is  oonstituted  with  some 
superior  advantages.  And  no  wonder  that^  in  the  awfully  respon- 
sible relation  which  the  minister  sustains  to  his  fellows,  he  should 
be  held  to  a  somewhat  stricter  account  for  his  conduct,  and  be 
required  to  measure  up  to  a  somewhat  higher  standig:d  of  morala 
Indeed,  persons  who  are  charged  with  trusts  so  sacred  and  vital  as 
pertain  to  the  active  ministry,  cannot  attain  to  too  great  perfection 
of  character,  too  complete  circumspection  of  faith  and  life,  or  too 
careful  watchfiilness  over  both  speech  and  example.  While 
Christian  lawyers  and  physicians  are  coming  to  be  r^arded  with 
great  fitvor,  society  does  not  as  yet  demand  that  representatives  of 
these  professions  shall  absolutely  be  men  who  ''  fear  Gkxl  and  work 
righteousness."  But  this  is  demanded  of  the  ministry.  Persons 
most  destitute  in  tHe  principles  of  morality  are  sure  to  cry  out 
against  the  derelictions  of  clergymen. 

There  are  many  other  professions  or  occupations,  not  so  general, 
perhaps,  in  their  scope,  but  all  open  to  aspiring  youth.  There  is 
the  stage,  which  smites  so  many  giddy  heads^  and  of  which 
Thackeray  wrote : 

"  The  play  is  done ;  the  curtain  drofM, 

Slowly  foiling  to  the  prompter's  bell ; 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task  ; 

And  when  he's  laughed  and  said  his  say, 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that's  anything  but  gay." 

There  is  authorship  wherein  all  do  not  heed  the  advice  of  Byron : 

"  Dear  author !  suit  your  topics  to  your  strength, 
And  ponder  well  your  subject,  and  its  length ; 
Nor  lift  your  load,  before  you're  quite  aware 
What  weight  your  shoulders  will,  or  will  not,  bear.** 

There  is  the  sdiool-room,  which  too  many  make  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  other  caUinfis*    It  is  a  noble  profession,  and  has  always 
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held  a  high  plaoe  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  In  the  Talmud  we 
are  told  how  the  ancient  Hebrews  venerated  the  teacher.  Onoe  in 
a  great  drought  the  greatest  rabbis  prayed  and  wept  for  rain,  and 
the  rain  came  not,  until  at  last  a  common-looking  person  arose  and 
prayed  to  Him  who  causes  the  wind  to  blow  and  the  rain  to  fiill, 
and  immediately  clouds  gathered  in  the  skies  and  poured  out  water 
on  the  earth.  "  Who  art  thou,"  they  cried,  "  whose  prayers  liave 
alone  prevailed  ? "  And  he  answered,  "  I  am  a  teacher  of  little 
children." 

A  teacher's  opportunity  for  itsefulncss  is  great  Remember,  O 
instructor,  '^  you  are  on  the  mountain  slopes  where  the  brooks  start, 
and  you  can  easily  shifl  the  current  of  the  young  lives  about  you. 
The  water  finding  its  way  to  a  bog,  and  there  dissipated  in  the  mire, 
might  have  IxHjn  turnwl  aside  into  the  flow  of  a  useful  river.  You 
(ran  shift  the  stre-am  of  a  young  boy's  life  now  tending  toward  vice, 
and  make  a  go<j<l  man  of  him,  which  is  society's  greatest  need  and 
GcMrs  delight.  R(«i)ect  your  work.  Value  highly  the  agencies 
that  turn  the  waywanl  currents  about  you."  The  people  generally 
agree  with  Tlioiupson  as  to  the  nobility  of  your  calling  2 

"  D<»lij:htfiil  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  toarh  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  frosh  instniction  o'er  tlie  mind, 
To  breathe  tho  onliveninp  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  gloifving  breast." 

Invention  claims  the  consecrated  faculties  of  not  a  few  Americans. 
The  i>atent  office  at  Washington  is  full  of  ingenious  oontrivanoes. 
Every  one  of  these  models  represent  energy  and  persistency  as 
well  as  ingenuity  and  skill.  It  is  a  calling,  however,  in  which  only 
compiiratively  few  win  distinguished  success. 

The  \]ld('  AiraJcc  gives  the  following  story,  which  is  all  the  better 
for  being  true : 

"Two  men  stood  at  the  same  table  in  a  large  factory  in  Philadel- 
phia, working  at  the  same  trade.  Having  an  hour  for  their  nooning 
every  day,  each  undertook  to  use  it  in  accomplishing  a  definite 
purpose ;  each  persevered  for  al)out  the  same  number  of  months, 
and  each  won  success  at  last    One  of  these  two  mechanics  used  hia 
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daily  leisare  hour  in  working  out  the  invention  of  a  machine  for 
sawing  a  block  of  wood  into  almost  any  desired  shape.  When  his 
invention  was  complete^  he  sold  the  patent  for  a  fortune^  changing 
his  workman's  apron  for  a  broadcloth  suit,  and  moving  out  of  a 
tenement  house  into  a  brown-stone  mansion.  The  other  man — 
what  did  he  do?  Well,  he  spent  an  hour  each  day  during  most  of 
a  year  in  the  veiy  difficult  undertaking  of  teaching  a  little  dog  to 
stand  on  his  hind  feet  and  dance  a  jig,  while  he  played  the  tune. 
At  last  accounts  he  was  working  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  same  trade 
and  at  his  old  wages,  and  finding  fitult  with  the  &te  that  made  his 
fellow  workman  rich  while  leaving  him  poor.  Leisure  minutes 
may  bring  golden  grain  to  mind  as  well  as  purse,  if  one  harvests 
wheat  instead  of  chaff.'' 

Journalism  has  a  charm  for  tens  of  thousands.  As  **' anybody 
can  be  a  &rmer,"  so,  in  popular  estimate,  anybody  can  be  an  editor. 
But  'tis  an  error,  unless  is  meant  the  fourth-rate  paragrapher — 

"  A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 
Condemned  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean. 
And  furbish  fJEilsehoods  for  a  magazine." 

If  you  expect  to  succeed  in  journalism  you  must  prepare  yourself 
to  endure  poverty,  contempt,  criticism,  blame,  ill-will,  and  peril. 
You  must  have  unbounded  resources  of  invention,  description,  excuse, 
discrimination,  and  general  understanding.  You  must  be  bold, 
courageous,  just,  winning,  cunning,  persevering,  tireless.  You  must 
be  as  nearly  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent,  as  mortal 
man  can  be.  These  are  days  of  the  sharpest  journalistic  competi* 
lion;  when: 

'*  Alas  1  new  charms  the  wavering  many  gain. 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader's  eye  detain ; 
A  daily  swarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Come  flying  forth,  and  mortals  call  them  News. 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  volumes  lie ; 
For  these,  in  sheets,  unsoiled,  the  Muses  die ; 
Unboughty  unblest,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vain  for  fisune,  and  sink,  unseen,  lo  fate. 
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**  In  phoals  the  hours  their  constant  numbers  bring 
JAVv  insocttf  waking  to  the  advancing  spring ; 
Which  take  their  rittc  from  grubs  obscene  that  lie 
In  nhallow  ])Ool8,  ot  thence  ascend  the  sky ; 
SiK-h  are  tho^^e  base  e]>homcra8i,  so  bom 
Tu  ihc  before  the  next  revolving  mom. 
Yet  thiu  they  differ :  insect  tribes  are  loit 
In  the  fin«t  visit  of  a  winters  frost; 
AVhile  the^e  remain,  a  biute  but  constant  breed, 
AVhciKo  Kwarminj;  sons  their  Hhortrhved  sires  succeed; 
No  chiinj^ing  setu^on  makes  their  number  less, 
Nor  Sunday  shines  a  Sivblmth  on  the  press." 

Muf<i(^  has  charms  for  not  a  few  aspinrntn  after  fompetency  or 
fame.  It  is  a  fi(»l(l  of  ac^tivity  lying  by  itsi»lf.  Mrs.  Jameson  says 
tliat  "  of  all  artists,  musicians  are  most  exclasive  in  devotion  to  their 
own  art,  and  in  tlu^  want  of  sympathy,  if  not  al)8oIute  contempt^  for 
i»thor  aiis."  Those  who  Inx^omc  masters  in  music  command  admir- 
ation and  snpiH)rt.  They  wield  a  mysterious  power  over  their 
fellows.    But  they  nuist  nally  Ik?  masters,  such  as  Pollock  described: 

"He  tnnclii^d  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  s(nne  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
K^ipid,  exluiustless.  <leep,  his  numbers  flowed. 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  hearU" 

Paintinjz;  is  a  lM.»autiful  art,  and  to  excel  in  it,  one  must  be  bom 
with  aspirations  for  it.  Ruskin  says,  "  If  it  is  the  love  of  that 
whi<*h  your  work  repivsc»nts — if,  being  a  laudsciii)e  painter,  it  is  love 
of  hills  and  tnH*s  that  moves  you ;  if,  being  a  figure  painter,  it  is 
love  of  Inunan  Ix^uty,  and  human  s<jui  that  moves  you;  if,  being 
a  flower  or  animal  i)aiQter,  it  is  love,  and  wonder,  and  delist  in 
jK'lal  ami  in  limb  that  move  you — ^then  the  spirit  is  upon  you,  and 
the  earth  is  yours,  and  the  fullness  thereof." 

No  matter  what  vcntition  you  choose,  you  must  apply  yoareelf 
with  all  dilij^^nce,  a<lding  the  dexterity  of  art  to  the  endowments 
of  nature,  if  you  would  reach  the  top.  You  will  never  find  a 
heaven  of  ease  in  this  world  of  work.  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
some  time  since,  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man,  who  reoom- 
mended  himself  very  highly  as  being  honest,  and  closed  with  the 
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request :  -^  Gret  me  an  easy  situation^  that  honesty  may  be  rewarded.'^ 
To  whidi  Mr.  Beecher  replied :  "  Don't  be  an  editor,  if  you  would 
be  *  easy  J  Do  not  try  the  law.  Avoid  school-keeping.  Keep  out 
of  the  pulpit.  Let  alone  all  ships^  stores,  shops  and  merchandise. 
Abhor  politics.  Keep  away  from  lawyers.  Don't  practice  medi- 
cine. Be  not  a  &rmer  nor  a  mechanic ;  neither  a  soldier  nor  sailor. 
Dcm't  study.  Don't  think.  Don't  work.  None  of  them  are  easy. 
Oh,  my  honest  firiend,  you  are  in  a  very  hard  world  I  I  know  of 
bat  one  real  easy  ^plaoe'  in  it.    That  is  the  grave.'' 

Jay  Gould,  the  railway  king,  was  once  called  to  testify  before  a 
sub-committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  labor,  and  gave  a  wonderfully  interesting  sketch  of  his 
own  early  life:  "I  ¥^as  bom,"  he  said,  "at  Roxbury,  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  May  27th,  1836.  My  father  was  a  small  farmer  who 
kept  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows.  I  was  the  only  boy  in  the  family ; 
so  I  helped  my  sisters  in  milking  the  cows  both  morning  and  night, 
and  drove  them  to  and  from  the  pasture.  As  I  was  obliged  to  go 
barefoot  during  the  summer,  and  often  had  my  feet  pricked  by  the 
thistles  about  the  fields  and  pasture,  I  concluded  I  didn't  like  Arm- 
ing, and  80  one  day  I  asked  my  &ther  to  allow  me  to  go  to  a  school, 
which  was  situated  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  home.  He 
replied  that  as  I  wasn't  worth  much  about  the  &rm  he  would  give 
me  my  time.  I  found  a  blacksmith  near  the  school,  who  would 
board  me  if  I  would  write  up  his  books  at  night.  I  was  then  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  I  attended  school  for  a  year,  and  then 
obtained  a  clerkship  in  a  country  store,  where  I  was  obliged  to  work 
horn  6  A.  H.  to  10  P.  M.  By  this  time  I  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
mathematics,  especially  surveying.  By  getting  up  in  the  morning 
at  three  o^dock  and  studying  until  six,  I  obtained  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter  branch,  and  at  length  started  out  to  find  employ- 
ment as  a  surveyor. 

^  I  made  an  engagement  with  a  man  who  was  making  a  map  of 
Ulster  coonty,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  dollars  a  month  and  expenses. 
When  he  sent  me  out  with  my  instrument  to  survey  a  portion  of 
the  comity^  lie  gave  me  a  pass-book,  and  told  me  to  get  trusted  for 
mj  boaid  at  the  several  places  through  which  I  passed,  and  he 
noald  pnr  ibe  ?«^K    I  soon  found  that  people  were  not  willing  to 
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tnLst  my  employer.  The  seoond  day  out  I  presented  my  pass-book 
to  the  mau  who  liad  entertained  me^  and  told  him  to  put  down  the 
oxpen.se.  He  looked  at  me  very  angrily,  and  then  said,  ^  I  guess 
you  don't  know  your  employer.  He's  fidled  three  times  already. 
You've  got  money,  and  I'm  going  to  have  it'  This  frightened  me^ 
but  I  managi'd  to  explain  to  him  that  I  didn't  have  a  cent,  and  in 
proof  of  tiie  statement  I  turned  my  pockets  inside  out.  Convinced 
of  my  honesty,  he  said  he  would  trust  me  until  I  could  pay  the 
bill.  I  tliankcil  hini  for  his  consideration,  and  left  the  house.  As 
1  walki-d  along  the  road  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  break  with 
grief.  I  could  site  nothing  ahead  but  failure  and  misery.  In  my 
despair  I  went  into  the  woods  and  had  a  good  cry.  Then  I  got 
down  on  my  kuc^es  and  prayctl," 

Mr.  Uould*8  voices  trenibleil,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he 
said  this.  ISenator  Blair  was  deeply  moved  by  the  recital.  The 
eift^'t  upon  the  auilieiu«e  wa.s  marked.  For  a  moment  not  a  sound 
w:ls  heard  ex(x;pt  the  rumbling  of  the  teams  over  the  pavements  in 
the  strtH»ttf  below. 

"  When  I  arose,"  wntinueil  Mr.  Gould,  "  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  aheail.  liatc  that  aflernoon,  having  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  morning,  I  called  at  a  farm-house  and  received  some  bread 
and  meat  from  the  hands  of  a  kind-hearted  woman.  Just  as  I  was 
leaving  the  yard  her  husband  called  me  back,  and  asked  me  to  fix  a 
north  and  south  line  by  which  the  time  of  day  might  be  determined. 
I  did  so,  and  retx'ived,  aflor  i)aying  for  my  lunch,  seven  shillings. 
It  was  the  first  money  I  had  earned  since  I  started  out,  and,  of 
courses,  it  gave  nut  new  courage  and  confidence  in  myself.  The  man 
for  whom  I  was  working  at  length  failed.  I  proposed  to  the  other 
young  men  who  were  employed  in  the  survey,  that  we  go  ahead 
and  complete  the  map.  We  did  so,  and  when  the  work  was  done 
I  sold  out  my  interest  in  the  map  for  five  hundred  dollars.  Soon 
after  I  made  maps  of  Delaware  and  Albany  counties,  and  in  this 
way  succeeded  in  accumulating  five  thousand  dollars.  While  sur- 
veying I  became  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  named  Zadock  Pratt^ 
who  took  great  interest  in  me,  and  invited  me  to  go  into  the  tan- 
nery business  with  him.  Mr.  Pratt  sent  me  out  into  the  westem 
part  of  the  State,  where  I  found  a  fine  hemlock  growth.    We  pot 
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up  a  saw  mill  aod  blacksmith  shop,  and  were  soon  doing  a  large 
lumber  bnaineas.  Afterward  I  bought  out  mj  partner  and  continued 
(^leradons  tor  some  time.  Just  before  the  panic  of  1857  I  sold  out 
my  bunnen  to  Charles  M.  Leupp,  of  New  York,  who  shortly 
afterward  ccunimtted  suicide." 

QetBt  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business,  be  shall  stand  be&re  kings. 

In  bnsDees  liie  then  are  three  representative  lioee — the  producer, 
maDofiictaieT  and  the  trader.  Among  producera  is  the  minar, 
f  vhose  work  is  more  useful  than  inviting.  Kext  comes  the  farmer, 
and  his  praiaea  I  most  sing.  In  doing  so,  I  but  &11  in  with  the 
sentimoit  of  the  ages.  Y irgil  appredated  the  pleasures  of  countiy 
U&,  as  the  fcllowing  translatioo  shows : 

"  Ah  I  happy  swwns,  their  bliss  did  they  but  know. 
From  tumults  fkr  removed,  from  wan  and  woe, 
While  earth  her  bosom  opens  to  their  eyes, 
And  thence  their  easy  8uat«nanGe  supplies. 
\niat  though  no  palace  raised  on  arches  proud 
Vomits  from  all  its  rooms  a  morning  crowd ; 
What  thoo^  no  colonnades  the  ewains  behold, 
Ocmnlhian  brass,  or  tapestries  tricked  with  gold; 
What  though  no  drugs  their  snowy  wool  defile, 
Not  Caasia'a  spicy  bark  corrupt  their  oil ; 
Tet  theiiB  is  peace  secure,  and  guileless  life 
As  ftall  of  opulence  as  free  from  strife. 
While  calm  retreats  in  ample  fields  they  find. 
And  lakes  and  grottoes  for  their  sport  designed; 
Vat  want  they  valee,  or  kine,  or  siunibers  sweet 
Beneath  the  shade,  their  blessings  to  complete; 
Woodlands  they  boast,  and  haunts  for  beasts  of  chase, 
And  thtiffy,  toilsome  youths  of  nigged  race, 
nw  wotahip  of  the  gods  in  groves  restored, 
And  rtfverend  fathers  as  the  gods  adored. 
Here  justice  dwelt,  e'er  she  the  world  forsook. 
And  her  last  steps  among  the  swuns  she  took." 

"Hw  Bev.  Bobert  Collyer  made  the  remark  on  one  oocamon  tliat 
dorii^  hia  twmty  yeani'  residenoe  in  Chicago  he  had  not  known  of 
a  sngle  man  who  had  come  prominently  to  the  front  in  any  pursuit 
iriio  ms  hara  and  bred  in  a  large  city.  "All  the  leading  men  in 
wntj  fldliiig— judges,  lawyers,  clergymen,  editors,  merchants  and 
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m  on^  had  been  rearetl  in  the  oountijy  awaj  from  the  fi>IlieBy  the 

via^  and  cniTvatiiig  influences  tliat  are  known  to  exist  in  all  laige 

towns.*'     Is  it  not   m»?     Lin(X)ln,  with  his  sagacious  intellect; 

WebstiT,   with    his    niasti^r  mind ;    Washington,  with   his  pure 

]Nitriotisni ;   Grant^  with  his  military  genius;   Garfield,  with  his 

miigniii(«nt  Htati^manship,  all  sprung  from  the  oountiy.     It  is 

unthinkable  that  a  massive  intellect^  a  stirring  genius,  should  emerge 

from  the  fai^hionable  monotony,  the  false  glitter,  and  noiqr  oommo- 

tiou  of  city  life.     Charles  NonlhofF  reasons  that  the  oountiy  is  to 

1h'  pnficrred  to  the  city  on  many  aooounts.     There  you  become 

hanly,  you  gain  that  knowledge  which  is,  on  the  whole,  best  worth 

having — of  tnns,  flowers,  animals,  and  nature  in  generaL     In  the 

iiiw  and  training  of  animals  children  learn  to  be  humane  and  to 

c<»ntroI  their  own  tcm])crs.     Country  employments  and  amusements 

bring  hi^iiltli  and  a  strong  and  wtJl-ilirected  will.     In  country  living 

simple  Itabits  ai*c  mon*  (usily  maintained.     Invaluable  resoavoesfbr 

old  age  are  pn*]Kire<l.     Cities  are  for  diversion,  for  change,  for  the 

(Niuveiiieiia'  of  siKH-ial  studies;  but  sensible  men  live  in  the  oountiy. 

'*  llai)py  the  l)oy,*'  says  the  Spmujfidd  Repvbliea$i,  ''whoapeDdahii 

iKiyisIi  (lays  in  some  steady-going,  high-toned  oountiy  neig^iboriioody 

wliiTe,  instead  of  |>avem(^nts  and  saloons,  there  are  squirrds  and 

liliKJays,  [Kirtridgi's  and  trout,  green  pastures  and  bieeay  faanifl^ 

twittering  swallows,  chestmitM  and  sliagbarks,  and  all  the  gkries 

of  wokI  and  meadow,  ]K»nd8  and  brooks.    There  is  a  fieahness  and 

sw(H>lnrss  tlnis  im|)arted  which  will  lend  tone  and  firagranoe  to  the 

latest  days  of  life."     Yet  the  country  boy  is  often  discontented  with 

his  lot.     lie  tiiinks  fann  life  prosaic  beyond  comparison.     He  can 

hanlly  wait  for  the  time  when  he  can  pack  his  valise  and  be  off. 

S<jme  one  of  [)oetic  turn  of  mind  has  drawn  two  pictnrea  whidi  are 

suggestive : 

**  An  old  fai-ni  houi«e.  with  meadows  wide,  I 

And  8weet  with  clover  on  each  side; 
A  bright-eye<l  boy  who  looks  from  out 
Tlic  d(X»r,  with  wo<Klbine  wreathed  ahout^ 
And  wishes  his  one  tliought  all  day-^ 
*  Oh !  if  I  could  but  fly  away 
From  this  dull  spot,  the  world  to  see 

How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  I  should  be  1 ' 
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''Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 
A  man  who  'round  the  world  has  been, 
And  'mid  the  tumult  and  the  throng, 
Is  thinking,  thinking,  all  day  long — 
'Oh!  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field  path  to  the  £Emxi-house  door, 
The  old  green  meadow  could  I  see, 
How  happy,  happy,  happy, 
How  happy  should  I  be ! ' " 

Don't  leave  the  fium.  If  you  are  a  man  of  family,  don't  sell 
the  old  homestead,  with  all  its  pilous  memories  and  happy  sur- 
roondingSy  just  to  move  into  some  oontemptible  town  where  gossip 
is  rife  and  wicskedness  abounds.  If  you  are  a  growing  boy  or  girl, 
don't  absent  yourself  from  the  farm  for  any  pui*pose  whatever, 
nnleas  it  be  to  acquire  an  education  and  fit  yourself  for  greater  uao- 
fhloeBB.  The  prolific  muse  of  the  Christian  Iiildligencer  has  a  word 
worth  speaking  here: 

"Gome,  boys,  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 

Come  near,  I  would  whisper  it  low — 
You  are  thinking  of  leaving  the  homestead. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go. 
Tlie  great  stirring  world  has  inducements. 

There  is  many  a  gay,  busy  mart, 
But  wealth  is  not  made  in  a  day,  boys, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  starti 

^  The  farm  is  the  safest  and  surest. 

The  orchards  are  budding  to-day; 
You're  firee  as  the  air  of  the  mountains, 

And  monarch  of  all  you  survey; 
Better  stay  on  the  farm  awhile  longer. 

Though  profits  should  come  rather  slow ; 
Remember,  you've  nothing  to  risk,  boys, 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  go !  " 

Whatever  your  business,  whether  farming,  trading,  or  practicing 
a  professioD,  honor  it.  The  Economist  properly  calls  it  a  good  sign 
when  a  man  is  proud  of  his  work  or  his  calling.  Yet  notliing  is 
more  common  tliau  to  hear  men  finding  fault  constantly  with  their 
particular  business,  and  deeming  themselves  unfortunate  because 
10 
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fiustened  to  it  by  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  In  this 
spirit  men  fret,  and  laboriously  destroy  their  oomfort  in  their  work ; 
or  they  change  their  business,  and  go  on  miserably  shifting  from 
one  thing  to  another,  till  grave  or  poor-house  gives  tliem  a  fiist 
grip.  A  man  should  put  his  heart  in  everything  he  does.  There 
is  not  a  profession  that  lias  not  its  |xxniliar  cares  and  vexations. 
No  man  will  escape  annoyance  by  changing  his  business.  No 
meclianical  business  is  altogether  agreeable.  Commerce,  in  its  end- 
less varieties,  is  affected,  like  all  other  human  pursuits,  with  trials, 
unwelcome  duties,  and  spirit-stirring  necessities.  It  is  the  very 
wantonness  of  folly  for  a  man  to  search  out  the  frets  and  burdens 
of  his  calling,  and  give  his  mind  every  day  to  a  consideration  of 
them.  They  belong  to  human  life.  They  are  inevitable.  Brood- 
ing over  them  only  gives  them  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
man  has  power  given  him  to  shed  beauty  and  pleasure  upon  the 
homeliest  toil,  if  he  is  wise.  Let  a  man  adopt  his  business,  and 
identify  it  with  his  life,  and  cover  it  with  pleasant  associations ;  for 
Grod  has  given  us  imagination,  not  alone  to  make  some  poets,  but  to 
enable  all  men  to  beautify  homely  things. 

Every  professional  man  should  have  a  trade.    Benjamin  Franklin 
believed  that  the  Ix^t  knowledge  a  man  could  give  his  son  was  the 
mastery  of  a  tnido.     He  is  thus  independent  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  professional  life.    He  can  live  anywhere,  and  can  breathe  easy, 
whether  higher  fortune  favors  or  frowns.    Benjamin  Franklin  was 
a  printer  as  well  as  a  philosopher,  and  gloried  in  the  one  almost  as 
much  as  in  the  other.     Elihu  Burrett  declared  that  if  his  tongue 
were  paralyzed  so  that  he  could  speak  none  of  his  fifty  languages, 
he  could  go  back  to  the  anvil.     Roger  Sherman  was  a  shoemaker, 
and  so  was  Henry  Wilson.    We  should  have  more  great  statesmen 
if  we  had  more  honest  and  energetic  tradesmen.    ''  Hardly  a  day 
passes,"  says  the  Boot  arid  Shoe  Recorder j  '^but  we  see  evidence  of 
the  folly  of  our  young  men  scattered  here  and  there.    They  are  in 
quest  of  something  to  do.    They  are  willing  to  work  for  about 
half  the  pay  they  should  be  receiving.     If  you  ask  them  what  is 
their  trade,  they  will  reply  they  have  none ;.  and,  in  these  days  when 
skilled  labor  is  in  demand,  it  is  a  shame  and  outrage  for  so  many 
hrigfat^  promising  young  men  to  be  loitering  their  time  away^  either 
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looking  fiv  work,  or,  if  thejr  have  it^  in  a  position  where  the  paj 
18  nothing.  We  have  too  many  such  who  expect  to  dimb  np  tb» 
ladder  of  fiume  and  fortune  without  working  for  it  Thej  are  look- 
ing around  for  juns  to  pick  up,  and  be  folded  to  the  embrace  of 
some  wealthy  bank  president  or  philanthrophic  merchant,  made  a 
partner,  and  finally  many  into  the  &mily.  Such  cases  are  not  to 
be  found  every  day  in  the  present  time.  We  read  Munchausen 
tales  of  years  gone  by,  that  have  an  ending  like  this.  But  to-day 
the  moichant  who  wants  a  young  man,  wants  one  of  character  and 
ability.  Learn  a  trade,  young  man ;  first  become  proficient  in  some 
branch  of  industry,  so  that  when  you  go  forth  to  pastures  new,  you 
know  within  yourself  that  you  have  something  to  fidl  back  on  for 
a  living." 

THE  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Business  life  is  the  glory  of  millions  of  people.  By  merchan- 
dising, most  of  the  mammoth  fortunes  of  the  country  have  been 
made.  Pure  speculation  has  its  representative  millionaires,  but 
industry  in  trade  laid  the  foundation  of  wealth  in  nearly  all 
remarkable  cases.  Daniel  Drew  lost  by  speculation  the  great 
riches  he  had  accumulated  by  trade.  A.  T.  Stewart  was  a  mer- 
chant, pure  and  simple.  The  wealthiest  men,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  wealthy  men,  in  all  our  great  cities,  accumulated 
their  property  in  business  channels.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
is  probably  what  makes  business  life  so  attractive  to  young  Amer- 
icans, who  imagine  if  they  get  money  they  need  look  after  nothing 
else. 

**  Yet  let  us  own  that  Trade  has  much  of  chance, 
Not  all  the  careful  by  their  care  advance ; 
With  the  same  parts  and  prospects,  one  a  seat 
Builds  for  himself;  one  finds  it  in  the  Fleet. 
Then  to  the  wealthy  you  will  see  denied, 
Comforts  and  joys  that  with  the  poor  abide ; 
There  are  who  labor  through  the  year,  and  yet 
No  more  have  gained  than — ^not  to  be  in  debt." 

And  many  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  close  the  year  even.  Business 
houses  go  down  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  hundred  a  week.    Mors 
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goixls  arc  placed  on  the  market  than  people  can  bnj.  While  mer- 
cluLiib^  wait  lor  nctnied  oustoin,  their  rents,  wages  of  employes,  and 
living  exjH'nses,  eiit  up  their  capital. 

Wliat  are  some  of  the  seiTete*  of  success?  Cannot  young  busi- 
ness men  learn  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  escape  fidlure?  Perhaps 
so,  if  thev  will. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  advice  to  a  youth  who  had  just  begun  work  in 
a  new  situation  is  mast  excellent :  ^*  You  must  beware  of  stum- 
bling over  a  projKMisity,  which  easily  besets  you  from  not  having 
your  time  fully  <Kvupied.  I  mi»an  what  women  veiy  expressively  call 
(famUInf/.  Your  motto  must  be,  H(k*  aye  (this  do).  Do  instantly, 
whatever  is  to  l)e  done,  and  take  the  hours  of  recreation  after  busi- 
ness, and  never  befo!v  it.  When  a  regiment  is  under  march,  the 
H'iar  is  often  thruwu  into  confusion,  because  the  front  do  not  move 
steadily,  and  without  interruption.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  busi- 
ness. If  that  which  is  first  in  liand  is  not  instantly,  steadily,  and 
regularly  desixitchoil,  other  things  accumulate  behind,  till  affiurs 
begin  to  press  all  at  once,  and  no  human  brain  can  stand  the  confu- 
sion. Pray,  remember  this :  this  is  a  liabit  of  mind,  which  is  very 
apt  to  Ix'set  m(»n  of  intellect  and  talent,  especially  when  their  time 
is  not  regularly  filled  u[>,  and  is  left  at  their  own  arrangement; 
but  it  is  like  the  ivy  round  the  oak,  and  ends  by  limiting,  if  it  does 
not  destroy,  the  iK>wer  of  manly  and  necessary  exertion.'* 

Don't  be  easily  disc<nirag(Hl  when  you  have  finally  resolved  upon 
an  undertaking  for  yoursiJf.  Very  likely  you  will  have  to  endure 
physical  hanlshii)s,  severe  trial,  and  perhaps  cruel  rebufis.  Others 
are  in  the  field  l)efore  you.  Exix*rienwd  men  hold  the  best  positions. 
Your  aspirations  and  sua*esses  may  awaken  jealousy.  Possibly  you 
may  never  devi^lop  very  superior  talent,  and  will  have  to  wait  through 
the  long  years  imtil  the  death  of  another  opens  a  place  for  you,  or 
until  the  gn)wtli  and  develoj)niont  of  your  town  or  city  warrants 
the  establishment  of  an  indeiKMident  business  or  practice.  What  if 
you  are  buffeted  ?  It  will  only  give  you  greater  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  power  of  endurance.  Gn»at  leaders  often  experience  utter  want 
of  recognition  and  sympathy  in  tlunr  early  endeavors.  In  their 
seclusion,  however,  they  take  on  strength  and  hardness,  until  at  the 
irtnne  moment  they  burst  upon  the  world's  stag^  like  oomeiB 
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upon,  the  sky,  to  ran  their  signal  career.  If  you  are  the  child  of 
indulgent  parents,  and  have  been  coddled  from  infancy  up,  your 
experience  will  doubtless  prove  the  more  severe  and  bitter.  The 
Watchman  expresses  the  belief  that  in  ^^  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  man's 
life  will  not  be  a  success  if  he  does  not  bear  burdens  in  his  childhood. 
If  the  fondness  or  the  vanity  of  father  or  mother  has  kept  him  from 
hard  work ;  if  another  always  helped  him  out  at  the  end  of  his 
row ;  if  instead  of  taking  his  turn  at  pitching  off  he  stowed  away 
all  the  time — in  short,  if  what  was  light  fell  to  him,  and  what  was 
heavy  about  the  work  to  some  one  else ;  if  he  has  been  permitted 
to  shrink,  until  shrinking  has  become  a  habit,  unless  a  miracle  has 
been  wrought,  his  life  will  be  a  failure,  and  the  blame  will  not  be 
half  as  much  his  as  that  of  his  weak  and  foolish  parents. 

''On  the  other  hand,  if  a  boy  has  been  brought  up  to  do  his  part, 
never  allowed  to  shrink  his  responsibility,  or  to  dodge  work, 
whether  or  not  it  made  his  head  ache,  or  soiled  his  hands,  until  bearing 
burdens  became  a  matter  of  pride,  the  heavy  end  of  the  wood  his 
choice,  parents,  as  they  bid  him  good-bye,  may  dismiss  their  fear. 
The  elements  of  success  are  his,  and  at  some  time  and  in  some  way 
the  world  will  recognize  his  capacity." 

All  very  true,  but  boys  who  have  been  indulged  need  not  despair. 
There  is  time  for  the  needed  discipline,  and  for  the  development  of 
capacity  and  force,  even  after  you  arrive  at  your  majority  and  leave 
the  paternal  roof.  Go  to  work.  Master  your  calling.  Strike  out 
into  new  channels  and  execute  your  designs  with  energy  and 
heroism. 

The  story  of  John  B.  Grough's  boyhood,  as  told  in  Wide  AwakCy 
ought  to  be  stimulating  to  young  men  who  are  discontented 
with  their  lot,  and  easily  discouraged.  Born  in  a  very  humble 
home  at  Sangate,  on  the  English  coast,  gleaning  with  his  mother 
and  sister  after  the  reapers,  that  they  might  have  bread  to  eat,  or 
cleaning  knives  and  shoes  in  the  gentleman's  house  where  his 
fiither  was  a  servant,  there  was  little  to  make  a  boy's  life  bright. 
When  he  was  twelve,  a  family  offered  to  bring  him  to  America, 
if  his  parents  would  pay  fifty  dollars  for  his  |>assage.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  earn  this,  but  his  mother  thought,  after  the  manner  of 
mothers,  '' Perhaps  in  the  New  World  our  John  will  be  some- 
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body."     So,  with  tears,  she  packed  his  scanty  dothing^  patting 
in  a  little  Bible,  and  pinning  these  lines  on  a  shirt : 

"  Forget  me  not  when  death  shall  close 
These  eyelids  in  their  last  repose ; 
And  when  tlie  niiimiuring  breezes  wave 
Tlie  grass  upon  your  mother's  grave. 
Oh,  then,  whatever  thy  age  or  lot 
May  be,  my  child,  forget  me  not. — Jahe  Gouoh.'' 

Tlien,  again  and  again  she  pressed  her  only  boy  to  her  heart,  and 
stole  behind  the  garden  wall,  that,  unobserved,  she  might  catch 
a  laist  look  of  the  stage  which  curried  him  to  London. 

The  voyage  was  a  long  one  of  nearly  two  months.  The 
little  lad  oilcn  cried  in  his  cabin,  and  he  wrote  back,  **  I  wish 
mother  could  wash  me  to-night,"  showing  what  a  tender 
"  mother's  Ix^y  "  he  wvlr.  When  New  York  harbor  was  entered, 
and  he  was  ciigor  to  see  his  adopted  country,  he  was  sent  below 
to  black  boots  and  shoes  for  the  &mily. 

His  school  days  wore  now  over.  After  two  years  of  hard 
work  in  the  count r)',  he  sold  his  knife  to  buy  a  postage  stamp, 
and  wn)te  his  father,  asking  his  jk^rmission  to  go  to  New  York 
and  learn  a  trade.  Consent  was  given,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  our  English  lad  of  fourteen  reached  the  great  city,  with 
no  home,  no  friends,  and  only  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket  Hundreds 
passed  by  as  he  stood  on  the  dock,  holding  his  little  trunk  in 
his  hands,  but  nobody  s{)oke  to  him.  But  at  last,  by  dint  of  earn- 
estness, he  found  a  place  to  enter  as  errand-boy  and  learn  book- 
binding, rcaMving  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  wee^  and 
paying  two  dollars  out  of  this  for  board.  How  his  employers  sup- 
I)osed  he  could  live  on  one  dollar  a  month  for  clothes  and  washing 
has  never  api)cared. 

The  first  night  he  was  placed  by  his  boarding-mistress  in  an 
attic,  with  an  Irishman  who  was  deadly  ill.  The  second  ni^t  the 
man  died,  and  the  horror-stricken  young  boy  staid  alone  with 
the  dead  till  morning. 

Now  nearly  two  painfiil  years  more  went  by.  Finally,  thou^ 
he  earned  but  three  dollars  a  week^  he  sent  to  England  £or  hii 
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mother  and  sister.  When  they  arrived  two  rooms  were  rented ;  the 
girl  found  work  in  a  straw-bonnet  factory,  and,  poor  though  they 
were,  they  were  very  happy.  John  was  now  sixteen,  devoted  to 
his  mother,  and  still  a  noble,  unselfish,  persevering  boy. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  through  dullness  of  business,  both 
diildren  lost  their  places,  and  now  b^an  the  struggles  which  the 
poor  know  so  well  in  our  large  cities.  In  vain  they  looked  for 
work.  Then  they  left  their  two  decent  rooms,  and  moved  into 
a  garret  Winter  came  on,  and  they  had  neither  fuel  nor  food. 
John  walked  miles  out  into  the  country,  and  dragged  home  old 
sticks  of  wood  which  lay  by  the  road-side.  He  pawned  his  coat 
that  the  mother,  who  had  now  become  ill,  might  have  some  mutton 
broth. 

One  day  he  left  her  in  tears,  and  went  sobbing  down  the  street 

^  What  is  the  matter?''  said  a  stranger. 

"  I'm  hungry,  and  so  is  my  mother." 

"Well,  I  can't  do  much,  but  I'll  help  you  a  little,"  and  he  gave 
John  a  three-cent  loaf  of  bread. 

When  the  boy  reached  home,  the  good  woman  put  the  Bible  on 
the  rickdy  pine  table,  read  from  it,  and  then  all  knelt  and  thanked 
God  for  the  precious  loaf. 

In  the  spring,  he  obtained  employment  at  four  dollars  and  a  half 
a  week,  but  poverty  and  privation  had  fallen  too  heavily,  rested  too 
long,  upon  the  mother.  One  day,  while  preparing  John's  simple 
sapper  of  rice  and  milk,  she  fell  dead.  All  night  long  the  desolate 
Ix^  held  her  cold  hand  in  his,  then,  in  that  Christian  city,  she 
was  pat  in  a  pine  box,  and,  without  shroud  or  prayers,  carried  in  a 
cart,  her  two  children  walking  behind  it,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Potter's  Field. 

For  three  days  afterward  John  and  his  sister  never  tasted  food. 
Probably  the  world  said  "  Poor  things !"  but  it  is  certain  that 
nobody  ofiered  to  help  them. 

If  a  young  man  would  be  successful  in  any  vocation,  let  him 
heed  the  golden  words  of  the  New  Y6rk  Tribune : 

**  First :  Be  honest  By  which  we  do  not  mean  simply  not  to 
sfceaL  Hiat  goes  without  saying.  The  young  man  who,  before  his 
beard  is  grown,  thinks  it  clever  to  cheat  his  tailor,  or  to  sneak  out 
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of  his  little  debts  at  college,  has  already  laid  a  sure  foundation  of 
ill-fortune.  Nothing  is  known  8o  quickly  or  sticks  to  a  man  so 
long  as  the  reputation  of  dishonesty.  It  is  the  fleck  of  mildew, 
which  cats  and  grows  blacker  and  spreads  from  year  to  year.  Boys 
are  fiituously  blind  to  the  lengthening  shadow  which  these  faults  of 
sharp  dealing  and  lying  in  their  earliest  years  throw  down  their 
whole  future.  In  a  year  or  two  they  will  be  asking  for  patronage 
from  the  public  or  a  chance  in  the  business  world,  and  they  will 
find  that  in  damaging  their  character  they  have  already  squandered 
their  only  capital.  No  merchant  would  take  a  boy,  even  as  a  porter, 
into  his  employ  who  was  not  known  to  be  honest  We  take  it  for 
granted  our  boys  are  honest,  in  the  coarser  meaning  of  the  term. 
But  there  is  a  finer  honestv  thai  enters  into  a  man's  nature  and 
lifls  him  above  his  fellows.  He  is  no  sneak  nor  sham,  neither  to 
his  companions,  his  Gixl,  nor  even  to  himself.  He  does  not  sham 
a  virtue  which  he  has  not ;  he  does  not  imitate  any  other  man's 
character ;  but  he  tries  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  his  own  to  dear  it 
and  lifl  it  up. 

^' As  the  boy  begins,  so  the  man  will  end.  The  lad  who  speaks 
with  affectation,  and  minces  foreign  tongues  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand at  school,  will  l)e  a  weak  chromo  in  character  all  his  life ;  the 
boy  who  (cheats  his  teachers  into  thinking  him  devout  at  chapel  will 
be  the  man  who  will  make  religion  a  trade,  and  bring  Christianity 
into  contempt ;  and  the  boy  who  wins  the  highest  average  by  steal- 
ing his  examination  pafx^rs  will  figure  some  day  as  a  tricky  poli- 
tician. The  lad  who,  whether  rich  or  poor,  dull  or  clever,  looks 
you  straight  in  the  eye  and  keeps  his  answer  inside  of  the  truth, 
already  counts  friends  who  i9\411  last  all  his  life,  and  holds  a 
capital  which  will  hi-in^  him  in  a  surer  interest  than  money. 

"  Then  get  to  the  lx>ttom  of  things.  You  see  how  it  is  already  as 
to  that  It  was  the  student  who  was  grounded  in  the  grammar 
that  took  the  Latin  prize ;  it  was  that  slow,  steady  drudge  who 
practiced  firing  ever}'  day  last  winter  that  bagged  the  most  game 
in  the  mountains;  it  is  the  clerk  who  studies  the  specialty  of  the 
house  in  ofi*  hours  who  is  to  l)e  promoted.  Your  brilliant^  happy- 
go-lucky,  hit-or-miss  fellow  usually  turns  out  the  dead  weight  of  the 
fiunily  by  forty-five.     Don't  take  anything  for  granted ;  get  to  th^ 
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bottom  of  things.  Neither  be  a  sham  yourself,  nor  be  fooled  by 
•hams.'' 

No  matter  how  humble  the  sphere  in  which  you  begin  independ- 
ent work,  strive  to  attain  perfect  efficiency.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
we  are  told,  there  lived  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  England,  a  lad  whose 
business  it  was  to  clean  the  boots  of  the  students  in  the  famous  uni- 
versity there.  He  was  poor,  but  bright  and  smart  No  boy  could 
make  a  boot  shine  better  than  he.  He  was  one  of  the  few  young 
workers,  whose  rule  it  was  to  do  everything  well;  and  so  he 
blacked  boots  welL  He  earned  his  daily  bread  in  this  way — 
and  the  more  polish  on  the  boots,  the  sweeter  was  his  bread. 

Well,  this  lad,  whose  name  was  George,  grew  rapidly  in  favor 
with  the  students.  His  prompt  and  hearty  way  of  doing  things, 
his  industrious  habits,  and  his  honest  and  faithful  deeds,  won  their 
admiration.  They  saw  in  him  the  promise  of  a  noble  man ;  and 
so  they  proposed  to  teach  him  a  little  every  day.  Eager  to 
learn,  Greorge  accepted  their  proposition ;  and  he  soon  surpassed  his 
teachers  by  his  rapid  progress.  "A  boy  who  can  black  boots  well, 
can  study  well,"  said  one  of  the  students.  ^^  Keen  as  a  brier," 
said  another,  '^  and  pluck  enough  to  make  a  hero." 

But  we  cannot  stop  to  tell  of  his  patience  and  perseverance — 
how  he  studied  and  worked  each  day — ^how  often  he  laughed  and 
sang  when  other  boys  would  have  cried — ^how  a  little  knowledge 
acquired  one  day  made  him  thirst  for  more  the  next.  He  went  on, 
step  by  step,  just  as  the  song  goes> 

"One  step,  and  then  another/' 

until  he  became  a  man — a  learned  and  eloquent  man,  who  preached 
the  gospel  to  admiring  thousands.  The  little  bootblack  became 
the  renowned  pulpit  orator,  George  Whitefield. 

Prof.  David  Swing  says  that  "  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  human 
success  lies  in  the  &ct  tiiat  man  has  so  many  capabilities  that  it  is 
difScnlt  to  develop  them  equally  from  his  childhood,  and  equally 
difficult  to  keep  them  all  in  active  existence  in  and  through  mature 
years.  The  brute  creation  enjoys  two  advantages,  not  the  one  only 
of  being  gnided  unerringly  by  instinct,  but  that  of  possessing  a 
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natun*  not  subject  to  many  laws.  Man  has  so  niany  powers  that 
ho  i^s  ex]x)so(l  to  a  hun(ln:>(l  forms  of  fiulure,  and  like  a  magician 
(huK'ing  iimonj^  knivi's  which  lie  is  throwing  around  with  his  own 
haiids^  must  Ix;  u])on  the  alert  less  some  form  or  second  of  danger 
1)0  ovorlo(»k(.Hl.  The  mon'  complex  the  machine,  the  more  difficult 
is  its  motion — the  more  easily  is  it  thrown  out  of  repair.  As  the 
riohnoss  of  a  soil  is  often  its  injury,  causing  it  to  send  up  more 
wckmIs  and  grasses  and  grains  than  can  thrive  well  in  one  place, 
or  to  gn>w  a  stalk  s(.)  tall  that  it  breaks  too  easily  under  the  summer 
shower,  so  man's  mind  suflers  from  its  marvelous  collection  of 
desires  and  powers,  and  sinks  under  an  overload  of  activities.'' 

If  a  man  finds  himself  gifted  with  a  multiplicity  of  capabilities, 
let  him  oxonMse  choice,  and  make  the  best  use  of  one.  Sorely  a 
fellow  so  extraordinarily  blessed  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to 
huccchhI  with  some  one  of  his  many  powers.  His  trouble  will  prob- 
ably be  in  thinking  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think, 
imii<>:ine  that  sncct^ss  must  l>e  his  anyhow,  strive  for  the  masteiy  in 
no  (Iiro(*tion,  an<I  so  prove  an  idle  and  useless  heap  of  human  day 
in  a  busv  and  exactinij:  world. 

Men  should   1)0  sclf-rt»liant,  but  not  conceited.     It  is  easy  for 
some  to  over-estimate,  not  only  the  value  of  their  own  work,  but 
the    ability    by    which    they  ac(X)mpIish   it.     Taylor    has    said, 
"  Nothing  appears  Uyo  gn»at  to  be  grasped  by  the  conceits  of  self- 
importance,  or  too  big  for  the  stomach  of  vanity."    Self-important 
j)orsons  are  genenilly  little  ones — not  in  l)ody,  but  in  smL     They 
are  very  susceptible  of  flattery,  and  are  |>eroeptibly  afiected  by  titu- 
lar)^ honors  and  external  distinctions.     They  are  not  the  reliable 
ones,  either  in  the  times  which  try  men's  souls  or  in  the  common 
routine  duties  of  life.     Their  thoughts  are  generally  confined  within 
the  range  of  their  own  interests,  and  consequently  their  convictions 
Hording  the  welfaiv  of  otiiers  and  the  good  of  society  are  not 
lik(Jy  to  be  most  full  and  clear.     Being  easily  puffed  up,  they  are 
liable  to  be  tric^kcd  and  defeated  at  critical  points  of  life.    Shallow- 
headed  and  trans{>aront,  they  can  neither  keep  their  own  counsels 
nor  execute  far-rea(4iing  purposes.     In  the  day  of  their  prosperity 
they  are  patn)nized   for  the  sake  of  policy,  but  when  adversity 
comes  they  are  cast  off  and  despised  even  by  their  friends.    A 
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a  station^  or   some  other  trivial  distinction^  is  usually  the 

fare  upon  which  their  vanity  feeds,  and  is  the  ignoble  occa- 
)r  the  display  of  their  characteristic  trait 
hop  Middleton's  business  maxims  are  worthy  of  being  com- 
I  to  memory  by  every  man  who  appreciates  sound  principles : 
[aintain  dignity  without  the  appearance  of  pride.  Persevere 
st  discouragements.  Keep  your  temper.  Be  punctual  and 
idical  in  business,  and  never  procrastinate.  Preserve  self- 
ision,  and  do  not  be  talked  out  of  conviction.  Never  be  in  a 
.  Rise  early  and  be  an  economist  of  time.  Practice  strict 
iranoe.  Manner  is  something  with  everybody  and  everything 
lome.  Be  guarded  in  discourse,  attentive  and  slow  to  speak, 
r  aoquiesoe  in  immoral  or  pernicious  opinions.  Think  nothing 
iduct  unimportant  or  indifferent." 

omas  Tegg,  the  publisher,  attributed  his  succe&s  in  life  mainly 
ee  things, — ^'  punctuality  as  to  time,  self-reliance,  and  int^rity 
rd  and  deed." 

should  be  a  standing  rule  with  young  business  men  to  waste 
ig.     ^'  Beware  of  little  expenses  too,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin ; 
lall  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship." 
ictioe  reasonable  economy  in  everything.     Don't  get  the  repu- 

of  being  stingy,  but  least  of  all  a  spendthrift.  ^'  Without 
my,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  none  can  be  ricli,  and  with  it  few 
J  poor."  He  also  adds  :  "  Economy  is  the  parent  of  int^rity, 
erty,  and  of  ease,  and  the  beauteous  sister  of  temperance,  of 
ulnesBy  and  health;  and  profuseness  is  a  cnicl  and  crafty 
1,  that  gradually  involves  her  followers  in  dependence  and 
—that  is,  fetters  them  with  '  irons  that  enter  into  their  souls.' ' 
a  modest  table.     Plain  food  is  the  best,  even  for  a  rich  man. 

empty  the  whole  contents  of  your  pocket-book  into  your 
ch.  Keep  something  for  raiment,  something  for  enlarging 
98,  and  something  for  charity  and  religion.  You  won't  starve, 
Jly  if  you  have  been  reared  right.  As  William  Penn  tnily 
^ed :  "He  that  is  taught  to  live  upon  little,  owes  more  to  his 
'g  wisdom  than  he  that  has  a  great  deal  left  to  him  does  to 
her's  care." 
sore  you  need  what  you  buy.     Don't  purchase  trumpery 
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bot^iLse  you  (tin  got  it  for  next  to  nothing.  Don't  dress  extrava* 
g:uitly.  Young  InisincfW  men  who  are  constantly  coming  out  in 
brand  now  .suits  an*  not  the  ones  g<Kxl  customers  most  admire^  and  the 
jiatronago  of  foj^s  amounts  to  nothing.  Be  wise  in  all  fi tuuwiiJ 
outlays.     Mark  Bon  Jouson's  woixls  : 

"  Li\irn  to  }>e  wise,  and  practice  how  to  thrive, — 
Thill  would  I  have  you  do ;  and  not  to  spend 
Your  roiu  on  every  hauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  })r:iiu  that  humors  you.** 

Bowan^  of  making  debts.  Few  men  can  aflTord  to  pay  interest. 
It  Ls  often  very  difticult  to  gain  Iwick  and  pay  the  princij)al.  Debts 
ruin  men.  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote,  "  Of  what  a  hideous  progeny 
is  debt  tlic  father !  What  lies,  what  meanness,  what  invasions  of 
s<'lf-n^IHH't,  what  (^in^s,  what  double-dealing  !  How  in  due  season  it 
will  carve  the  frank,  o{>en  faw  into  Avrinkles  !  How,  like  a  knife, 
it  will  stab  the  hont^t  h(^rt ! " 

X(>te  the  csiuses  of  failure  in  others. 

Uev.  W.  F.  Crafts  propounded  to  leading  men  of  the  country 
the  ([uestion,  "  What,  in  your  obser\'ation,  have  been  the  causes 
of  the  numerous  failures  in  life  of  business  and  professional  men?' 
Here  are  some  of  the  answers  he  received :  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
answers,  "  Want  of  punctuality,  honesty  and  tnith."     Hon*  Dar- 
win K.  James  answers,  "  Iu(X)rrect  views  of  the  great  end  and  aim 
of  lift*.     Men  arc  not  contenteil  to  live  plain  lives  of  integrity  and 
uprightness.     They  want  to  get  ahead  too  fast,  and  are  led  into 
temptation/'     Pn^sidcnt  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth  College,  names  as 
caus(^s  of  failure,  **  Ijixck  of  principle,  of  fixed  purpose,  of  persever- 
ance/'    Pn^si<lent  Kliot,  of  Harvard,  replies,  "Stupidity,  laziness, 
rashness  and  dishonesty."     Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  of  the  Cbnffregor 
iionaliM^  answei-s,  **(!)  Want  of  thoroughiiess  of  preparation ;  (2) 
want  of  fixtMlness  of  puri>ose;  (3)  want  of  faith  in  the  inevitable 
trium])h  of  right  and  truth."    Anthony  Comstock's  answers  are, 
"  Unholy  living  and  dishonest  practices,  lust  and  intempcranoe,  liv- 
ing beyond  one's  means."     II.  E.  Simmons,  of  the  American  Tmc* 
Society,  says,  "Fast  living,  mental,  spiritual  and  bodily,  lack  of 
attention  to  the  details  of  business."     General  O.  O.  Howard 
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answeiB  in  substance,  ^*  Breaking  the  divine  laws  of  the  body  by 
vice ;  those  of  the  mind  by  overwork  or  idleness ;  and  those  of  the 
heart  by  making  an  idol  of  self."  Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of 
Boston,  says,  '^  111  health ;  mistake  in  the  choice  of  employment, 
lack  of  persistent  and  protracted  effort,  a  low  ideal,  making  success 
to  consist  in  personal  aggrandizement  rather  than  in  the  training 
and  development  of  a  pure  and  noble  character." 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  answers,  "  The  combined  spirit  of  laziness 
and  self  conceit  that  makes  a  man  unwilling  to  do  anything,  unless 
he  can  choose  just  what  he  will  do."  Hon.  A.  W.  Tenney,  of 
Brooklyn,  says,  "  Outside  of  intemperance,  failure  to  grasp  and 
hold,  scattering  too  much,  want  of  integrity  and  promptness,  un- 
willingness to  achieve  success  by  earning  it  in  the  old-fa.shioncd 
way."  An  Attorney  General  replies,  "  Living  beyond  income  and 
speculating  with  borrowed  funds.  Unwillingness  to  b^in  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  and  work  up.  Young  men  want  to  be  masters 
at  the  start,  anS  assume  to  know  before  they  have  learned."  An- 
other answers  in  the  same  line,  ^^  Desiring  the  success  that 
another  has  without  being  willing  to  work  as  that  man  does. 
Griving  money-making  a  first  place  and  right-doing  a  second 
place." 

Judge  Tourgee  considers  the  most  frequent  cause  of  business  col- 
lapse to  be, "  Trying  to  cany  too  big  a  load."  As  to  others,  he  says, 
"  I  don't  know  about  a  professional  man's  failing  if  he  works, 
keeps  sober  and  sleeps  cU  home.  Lawyers,  ministers  and  doctors 
live  on  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  of  course  grow  fat  under  reason- 
able exertion,  unless  the  competition  is  too  great.  It  requires 
real  genius  to  fail  in  either  of  these  walks  of  life."  Hon.  Joseph 
Medill,  ex-mayor  of  Chicago,  answers,  "  Liquor  drinking,  gam- 
bling, reckless  speculation,  dishonesty,  tricky  conduct,  cheating,  idle- 
nesBy  shirking  hard  work,  frivolous  reading,  lack  of  manhood  in 
the  battle  of  life,  failure  to  improve  opj)ortunities." 

It  is  hard  work  that  wins.  "  I  find,"  said  Livingstone,  the  great 
Afiwm  explorer,  in  speaking  to  workmen  at  Glasgow,  '^  that  all 
eminent  men  work  hard."  Thomas  Carlyle  defined  genius  to  Ix^ 
the ''infinite  art  of  taking  pains."  John  Rusk  in  tells  as  that  a 
of  "  Modem  Painters  "  was  "  written  four  or  five  times  in 
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my  own  hand  before  it  was  passed  to  the  printer/'  a  g*ood  illnstra^ 
lion  of  C'arlyle's  definition.  Young  men  must  learn  the  lesson 
that  little  eitbrt  produces  little  worth.  Real  value  repraents  real 
cost.  Actual  accomplishment  generally  implies  actual  expenditure 
of  labor.  Better  for  a  youth  to  over-estimate  the  demands  of  life 
than  to  be  surj)riried  at  the  hard  requirements  and  meet  with  defeat. 
President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  was  once  very  happy  in  ^^ecking 
into  small  cx>ni[)a.ss  the  following  large  amount  of  excellent  advice 
to  his  studiMits : 

"  Ins<^rilx^  on  your  Ixinner,  *  Luck  is  a  fool,  pluck  is  a  hero.' 
Keep  at  your  liehii  and  steer  your  own  ship,  and  remember  that 
the  great  art  of  commanding  is  to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  work. 
Don't  practi<i*  too  much  humanity.  Think  well  of  yourself. 
Strike  out.  Assume  your  own  position.  Put  potatoes  in  a  cart 
ov(^r  a  rough  nxid,  and  the  small  ones  will  go  to  the  bottom.  Rise 
above  the  envious  and  jealous.  Fire  above  the  mark  you  intend  to 
hit.  Energy  and  invincible  determination,  with  a  right  motive, are 
the  levers  which  move  the  world.  Don't  drink.  Don't  smoke. 
Don't  chew.  Don't  swear.  Don't  deceive.  Don't  read  novels. 
Don't  marr}'  until  you  can  support  a  wife.  Be  in  earnest  Be  self- 
reliant.  Be  generoas.  Be  civil.  Read  tlie  papers.  Advertise 
your  business.  Make  money  and  do  good  with  it.  Love  your 
God  and  fellow-men.  Ix)ve  truth  and  virtue.  Love  your  country 
and  obey  its  laws." 

Possibly  our  youth  dote  too  much  upon  rising  in  the  world? 
Like  the  ancient  Turk,  they  are  given  to  dreams  of  place  and 
power : 

"  At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent, 

Tlie  Turk  wtxs  dreaming  of  the  hour. 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent^ 
Should  tremble  at  his  power. " 

Mere  boys  have  visioas  of  greatness.  No  lad  in  these  United 
States  is  too  young  or  obscure  to  be  fired  with  aspirations  for  ultimate 
fame.  With  the  examples  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Chandler  and  others 
before  him,  no  youth  despairs. 

It  is  right  to  cherish  high  aims  and  to  be  sufficiently  hopdiiL 
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Blees  Grod  for  a  country  and  government  in  which  it  is  possible  for 
the  humblest  to  become  the  most  exalted. 

But  ambition  d^enerates  into  a  mere  passion  for  pomp,  emolu- 
ment and  power.  *If  men  may  be  judged  by  what  they  do,  there 
are  politicians  who  scheme  with  the  utmost  dexterity  for  places  in 
the  state  and  national  governments.  Were  '^  wire-pulling  ^'  a  visi- 
ble network,  the  whole  land  would  appear  threaded  with  the 
designs  of  dreaming  self-seekers.  Demagogues  sink  their  princi- 
ples for  prospects,  and  whip  around  upon  any  ticket  which  stands  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  win, 

WOMEN  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  BUSINESS  LIFE. 

The  time  has  come  when  women,  as  well  as  men,  have  a  practical 
interest  in  business  and  professional  life.  They  have  monopolized 
the  work  of  teaching,  and  are  doing  so  with  clerking,  besides  estab- 
lishing various  kinds  of  business  houses,  and  entering  the  learned 
professions.  It  b  pleasing  to  observe  how  well  women  succeed  in 
aU  these  new  undertakings.  In  authorship  and  journalism  they 
are  showing  marked  adaptation,  and  wielding  much  influence,  and 
CO  the  platform  are  demonstrating  their  eminent  capabilities. 
Thoughtful  observers  regard  it  as  conclusively  settled  that  woman 
is  competent  to  speak  in  public.  The  interest  with  which  the 
masses  hang  upon  her  lips,  and  the  persuasive  power  she  wields, 
are  not  novel  and  transient  impressions.  Woman  has  a  Grod-given 
mission  to  execute  as  a  public  speaker.  In  Christian  America 
eveiy  interest  of  society  must  undei^  thorough  discussion,  on  the 
platform,  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  right,  providence  is  summoning  our  mothers,  wive^,  and 
daughters. 

"Two  fields  especially,"  says  the  Montreal  WUnesSf  "urgently 
call  for  woman's  hand  and  heart.  One  is  for  thoroughly  educated 
physicians,  and  the  other  for  trained  nurses.  Both  of  these  should 
have  great  attractions  for  earnest  young  women.  They  are  means  of 
usefblness  in  life  of  the  highest  order.  They  are  specially  adapted 
for  woman's  nature  and  faculties,  and  they  are  well  paid.  Medical 
OoQegQB  far  women  have  been  or  are  being  formed  in  the  great 
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cities  of  the  United  States.  Medical  women^  equally  well  educated, 
are  uot  only  a^  gocxl  as  medical  men  for  professional  attendance  on 
women  and  children,  but  much  more  suitable,  and  as  trained  nurses 
they  are  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  illness  altogether  preferable. 
Schools  for  training  professional  female  nurses  are  &st  multiplying 
in  cxHinection  with  large  hospitals  in  order  to  supply  those  institu- 
tions and  patients  in  private  fiunilies.  The  revolution  for  the 
Ix'tter  Ls  marvelous  in  hospitals  where  formerly  vulgar,  ignorant, 
licjuor-loving  nurses  held  sway,  but  which  now  rejoice  in  lady-like, 
intelligent,  total  abstinence,  Christian  nurses." 

All  vwations  are  now  open  to  eilucated  and  gently-bred  women. 
T'licy  may  undertake  wliat  work  they  please,  be  respected  in  it 
much  more  than  in  idleness,  sacrifice  no  delicacy  of  sex,  lay  aside 
no  womanly  modesty,  but  move  right  forward  in  a  self-supporting 
career,  and  for  a  life-time  be  independent  of  the  wooings  of  the 
st(Tucr  sex.  Glad  are  we  that  it  is  so,  and  we  shall  hail  tlie  day, 
if  it  ever  comes,  when  industrious  and  beautiAil  girls  shall  socially 
outrank  the  indolent  butterfly,  rock-easy,  good-for-nothing  maidens 
that  now  scorn  to  soil  their  white,  soft,  useless  hands. 

But  our  homes  must  be  maintained,  and  some  for  pure  love's 
sjike  must  lalx)r  there.  Possibly  you,  gentle  reader,  may  be  of  the 
number.     If  so,  somebody  has  written  for  you  these  beautiful  lines: 

**  Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  murmur 

That  life  is  flitting  away, 
With  only  a  round  of  trifles 

Filling  each  busy  day ; 
Dusting  nooks  and  comers, 

Making  the  house  lo<3k  fair. 
And  patiently  taking  on  me 

The  burden  of  woman's  care. 


« 


Comforting  cliildish  sorrows, 

And  charming  the  childish  heart 
With  the  simple  song  and  story 

Told  with  a  mother's  art; 
Setting  the  dear  home  table. 

And  clearing  the  meal  away. 
And  going  on  Uttle  errands 

In  tlie  t>nlight  of  the  day. 


*Hke« 


8a  DMtljr  that  itone  c 
Whsre  ue  tbe  ae«nu  mi_  ^ — 

Ah  I  the  seunj-  side  of  life 
Is  k^  out  oT  s^t  by  the  magio 

Of  TOMHj  a  mother  and  wife! 

"And  oft  when  I  un  ready  to  mnimar 

Ihat  life  ia  flittiDg  away. 
With  the  self-aame  round  of  dotioa 

FilUng  each  busy  day, 
It  cxanee  to  mj  spirit  aweetlj. 

With  the  grace  of  a  thought  divine: 
'Yon  are  living,  toiliiig  for  love's  aake. 

And  the  loving  ehould  never  repine. 

*"You  are  guiding  the  little  fooiet«pa 

Id  the  way  they  ought  to  walk ; 

You  axe  dropping  a  word  for  Jesua 

In  the  midst  of  your  household  talk; 
living  your  life  for  love'a  sake 

"mi  tbe  homely  (.-arcs  grow  aweel — 
And  sacred  the  self-denial 
Thai  ia  laid  at  the  Master's  feat.' " 
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Wti  Can  SHak^  Hom^  fl^PB 


Though  we  may  not  change  the  cottage 
For  a  manHion  tall  and  grand, 

Or  exoliuiij^e  a  little  gra^-plot 
For  a  boundktM  Htrotch  of  land — 

Yet  there's  something  brighter,  dearer, 
Tlian  the  wealtli  we'd  thus  command. 


Thougli  we  have  no  means  to  purch 
Costly  pirtures,  rich  and  rare — 

Though  we  have  no  silken  hangings 
For  the  walls  so  c(»ld  and  bare — 

We  can  hang  them  o'er  with  garUmdiy 
For  tio Wei's  bloom  everywhere. 

We  can  always  make  home  cheerful. 
If  the  right  course  we  begin ; 

We  can  make  its  inmates  happy, 
And  their  true!>t  blivsing  win  ; 

It  will  maAKi  the  small  room  brigfalv 
If  we  let  the  sunlight  in. 

We  can  gather  rouixl  the  fireside 
When  the  evening  hours  are  long; 

Wc  can  blend  our  hearts  and  voicei 
In  a  happy  social  song ; 

We  can  guide  some  erring  brother, 
Lead  him  from  the  ]>ath  of  wrong. 

We  may  fill  our  liome  with  music, 
And  with  sunshine  brinmiing  o'er. 

If  against  all  dark  intruders 
We  will  firmly  close  the  door — 

Yet  should  evil  shadows  enter, 
We  must  love  each  other  more. 

There  are  treasures  for  the  lowly 
Which  tlie  grandest  fail  to  find; 

There  is  a  crhain  of  sweet  afifection 
Binding  friends  of  kindred  mind— 

We  may  reap  the  choicest  blessingn 
From  the  poorest  lot  assigned. 
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LOVE. 


,;r^.Mi 


the  Sun, 
"OuiBl  tell  me  what  love  is?" 
He  anawered  only  by  a  smile 
Of  golden  light 


I  prayed  the  flowers, 

''Oh,  tell  me,  what  is  love?  " 
Only  a  firagrant  sigh  was  wafted 
Thro'  the  night 


<( 


Is  love  the  souI'b  true  life, 
Or  is  it  but  the  sport 
Of  idle  summer  hour^?"  I  asked 
Of  heaven  above. 

In  answer  God  sent  thee, 
Sweet-heart,  to  me ! 
And  I  no  longer  (question, 
"  What  is  love  ?  " 

— FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


liOve  18  always  best  known  by  expcrienoe,  and  it  i»  an  experience 
for  whidi  individoals  have  not  long  to  wait.  '^  We  arc  all  born 
tbt  love,"  says  Disraeli.  "  It  is  the  princ^iple  of  existence  and  its 
only  end,"  This  is  poetical,  and  so  is  Madame  de  StiicPs  remark, 
that  "Love  is  the  emblem  of  eternitv  ;  it  confounds  all  notion  of 
time^  eflhoes  all  memory  of  a  begitming,  all  fear  of  an  end." 

liOve  has  been  called  the  "tender  ]>«Tssion."  Perhaps  it  is,  but 
diere  is  strength  in  its  tenderness.  How  the  mind  n^aehes  forth 
lor  the  object  of  its  desire,  when  swayed  by  the  fondness  of  this 
aflection !  The  love  of  money,  of  fame,  of  ix>wer,  illustrates  this 
fmnoiple  as  well  as  the  love  of  friends  or  the  love  of  a  lover. 
LoogftUow  was  nearer  the  truth : 

"  Love  is  master  of  all  arts. 
And  puts  it  into  human  hearts 
The  strangest  things  to  say  and  do." 

Love  often  makes  a  wise  man  art  like  a  fool,  and  a  fool  to  play 
the  part  of  a  philosopher.    Whaso  attempts  to  explain  love's  mystic 
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workings  Rnds  Iiimf«c1f  befoggod.  "  When  there  is  love  in  the  heart, 
there  are  Riinl)()\vs  in  the  eyes,  whioh  cover  every  black  cloud  with 
gi)rg<Hnis  huL^/'  but  the  rainbows  are  all  you  see.  You  cannot  look 
thn)ugh  their  dazzling  splendors  into  the  depths  beyond.  Shakes- 
peare (Uvhired  it  '^  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve  the 
pro[H)siti()n.s  of  a  lover."  Like  the  natural  atmosphere,  you  cannot 
know  whciu'o  it  conioth  nor  whither  it  goeth,  when  it  beginneth  nor  I 
where,  it  endeth,  wliy  it  is  so  nor  why  it  is  not  otherwise.  You 
can  only  oI>s<tvo  the  fact,  or  rather  the  result  of  the  facL  "No 
sooner  met,  hnt  they  l<.K>ked ;  no  sooner  looked,  but  tliey  loved;  no 
sooner  love<l,  but  they  sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked 
one  anoth(»r  the  reason."  This  is  the  history  of  one  course  of  love, 
and  2ts  well  of  a  thousand  as  one.     Here  is  an  illustration  : 

I»nl  h]<lwanl  Bulwer  Lytton,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  found  his 
boyish  heart  literally  lK)und  to  the  object  of  its  first  innocent  wor- 
ship. She  w:ls  one  or  two  years  older  than  himself,  as  he  says,  and 
"  had  the  sweetest  fa(X*,  the  gentlest  temper  ever  given  to  girlhood. 
That  sort  of  love  we  felt  for  each  other  I  cannot  describe.  It  was 
so  unlike  the  love  of  grown-np  people ;  so  pure  that  not  one  wrong 
th(»ug)it  ever  crassed  it,  and  yet  so  passionate  that  never  again  have 
I  felt,  nor  ever  again  can  I  feel,  any  emotion  comparable  to  the 
intensity  of  its  tumultuous  tenderness." 

This  idol  of  Lonl  Lytton  was  a  pretty  village  girl,  whose 
acquaintanw  he  had  casually  formed.  He  first  saw  her  plaiting 
straw  by  a  cottage  threshold.  He  uttered  not  a  word,  but  frequently 
passed  by  the  door.  At  length  she  noticed  him  and  smiled,  and 
blushed  ^vhile  she  smiled.  For  a  whole  summer  these  illusive 
glances  were  exchanged,  but  no  words  uttered.  Young  Lytton 
was  (Y>inpletely  fa^'inated,  however,  and  the  next  summer  managed 
to  obtain  daily  interviews  with  her  on  the  grounds  of  a  villa  once 
occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Kent.  She  was  well  bom,  but  enjoyed 
her  lilx?rty,  and  thoroughly  reciprocated  the  boy's  afiection. 

"  We  were  too  much  children,"  Lord  Ljrtton  afterward  wrote, 
''  both  of  iLs,  to  tilk  in  set  phrase  of  marriage,  but  we  believed, 
with  our  whole  hearts  and  souls,  that  we  were  bom  for  each  other, 
and  that  nothing  could  ever  separate  us.  And  so  we  had  no  care 
for  the  future.    That  was  the  warmest  and  brightest  summer  I 
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ever  kiiew.  I  can  remember  none  like  it.  The  sky  smiled  and 
glowed  on  us  as  if  it  also  were  full  of  love.  At  the  duke's  lodge 
the  gardener  used  to  sell  fruit  So  there,  as  I  passed  it^  I  made 
my  purchases  for  our  little  feasts,  and,  as  I  was  always  first  upon 
the  spotj  I  spread  them  out  on  the  grass,  where  the  stream  grew 
darker,  under  the  boughs  of  that  old  dwarf  tree. 

"  When  I  saw  her  at  a  distance  my  heart  beat  so  violently  that  I 
could  not  breathe  without  a  painful  effort.  But  the  moment  I  heard 
her  voice  I  was  calm.  That  voice  produced,  throughout  my  whole 
fi^am^  a  strange  sensation  of  delicious  repose.  The  whole  universe 
seemed  hushed  by  it  into  a  holy  stillness.  Compariug  what  I  felt 
Uien  with  all  I  have  felt  since,  I  cannot  say  if  it  was  real  love. 
Perhaps  not.  I  think  it  was  something  infinitely  happier  and  less 
earthly.  Till  that  time,  my  spirits  had  been  high  and  my  con- 
stitutional gayety  almost  turbulent.  But  when  I  sat  beside  her,  or 
looked  into  her  sofl  melancholy  face,  or  when  I  thought  of  it  in 
absence,  the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes,  I  knew  not  why.  I  am  not 
sure  that  she  was  what  others  would  call  handsome.  Oflen  now  I 
see  faces  that  seem  to  me  beautiful,  and  people  smile  at  me  when  I 
say  so.  But,  looking  close  into  my  impressions  of  them,  I  perceive 
it  was  a  trait,  a  look,  an  air,  like  hers,  that  charmed  me  with  them ; 
and  my  only  notion  of  beauty  is  something  that  resembles  her. 

"  No  one  ever  suspected  our  meetings,  nor  even,  I  believe,  our 
acquaintanceship.  I  had  no  confidant  in  any  of  my  companions.  I 
was* well  with  all,  but  intimate  with  none.  And  the  poor  girl  had 
no  sister,  no  mother,  no  friend,  I  believe,  but  me.  I  think  it  was 
her  desolate  state,  in  its  contrast  to  my  own  happy  home,  and  ardent 
hopes,  and  bright  prospects,  that  first  drew  me  to  her.  I  never 
breathed  her  name  to  a  human  being.  How  thankfUl  I  am  now 
for  my  silence ! 

"  The  last  time  we  met  was  at  evening,  a  little  before  sunset  I 
had  walked  to  London  in  the  morning  to  buy  her  a  book  which 
she  had  wished  to  read.  I  had  not  written  my  name  on  the  title- 
page,  but  I  said,  half  jealously,  as  I  gave  it  to  her:  *  You  will 
never  lend  it  to  any  one — never  give  it  away  ?^ 

"  She  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  sadly ;  and  then  afler  a  little 
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pause,  she  said,  without  aiUKwering  my  question :  '  It  will  talk  to 
me  when  you  an»  pjno.' 

"80  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  began  to  speak  gravely  of  the 
future.  But  the  more  we  discussed  it,  the  more  disquieted  we 
became.  And  it  cn<Ied  with  the  old  phrase :  ^  We  shall  meet  to- 
morrow.' 

"  The  sun  had  set,  and  it  was  already  dark.  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  her  fi'iiturcs  as  I  turned  to  depart  But  when  I  had 
left  the  s]K>t  sitnie  little  way  behind  me,  looking  back  to  it,  I  could 
see  that  she  w:u4  still  standing  there.  So  I  turned  and  rejoined  her. 
She  was  w<«eping.  Y<*t  she  had  thm  no  knowledge  of  what  was  to 
hapix'n,  and  she  <Htiil(l  not  siiy  why  she  wept^  I  was  unable  to 
comfort  her,  for  I  shanHi  (though  in  a  less  dq^ree)  her  own  fore- 
bodings. But  I  (Hjvrn^l  her  liands  with  my  tears  and  kisses,  till  at 
last  she  drew  them  away  from  my  gra-sp,  placed  them  on  my  head 
as  T  half  knelt  lx*fon*  her,  said  in  half-choked  accents :  *  God  bless 
you ! '  and  hurri<'d  a\\»av. 

"  It  was  my  turn  then  to  linger  on  the  spot^  I  cried  out :  *  To- 
morrow !  to-morrow  we  shall  meet  as  before!"  My  voice  came 
back  to  me  without  an  answer,  and  we  never  met  again.  Never ! 
never ! 

"  The  next  day  she  came  not,  nor  the  next  Then  I  learned  that 
she  was  gone.  Wliat  had  liappenwl  I  cannot  relate.  Some  months 
afterwards  thc^re  cjime  a  letter.  Not  fnmi  her.  She  was  married. 
She,  whose  h(»art,  whose  soul,  whose  every  thought  and  feeling,  all 
were  mine  to  the  last,  she  wlio  never  spared  even  a  dream  to 
another — lost — lost  to  me  forever!" 

It  is  siij)i)osed  that  the  girl's  father  had  been  advised  of  these 
interviews,  and  l)eing  oj>posed  to  the  attachment,  compelled  her  to 
marry  another,  against  the  j protestations  of  her  heart  For  three 
years  she  dragge<l  out  a  miserable  existence,  striving  to  smother 
the  love  that  consumi'd  her,  until  death  came  to  her  relief.  In 
her  dying  hour,  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  informing  him  of  the 
suffering  through  M'hieh  she  had  passed,  and  of  her  unconquerable 
devotion  to  him,  intimating  a  wish  tliat  he  should  visit  her  grave, 
which  he  did. 

Lord  Lytton  also  married,  but  his  wedded  life  was  unhappji 
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culminating  in  a  separation  and  a  cloud.  To  what  exiyent  these 
shadows  and  miseries  are  attributable  to  the  disheartening  power  of 
disappointed  love  will  never  be  known.  In  one  of  his  earliest 
essays  occurs  the  following  beautiful  passage^  inspired,  no  doubt^ 
by  the  image  engraved  on  his  heart  in  letters  of  fire :  "  My  lost, 
my  buried,  my  unforgotten  I  You,  whom  I  knew  in  the  first  fresh 
years  of  life — ^you,  who  were  snatched  from  me  before  one  leaf  of 
the  summer  of  youth  and  of  love  was  withered — ^you,  over  whose 
grave,  yet  a  boy,  I  wept  away  half  the  soflness  of  my  soul — now 
that  I  know  the  eternal  workings  of  the  world,  and  the  destiny  of 
all  human  ties,  I  rejoice  that  you  are  no  more  ! — ^that  custom  never 
dulled  the  music  of  your  voice,  the  pathos  and  the  magic  of  your 
sweet  eyes — ^that  the  halo  of  a  dream  was  round  you  to  the  last ! 
Had  you  survived  till  now,  we  should  have  survived — not  our  love, 
indeed — ^but  all  that  renders  love  most  divine — the  rapt  and  wild 
idolatry  that  scarce  imagined  it  adored  a  mortal  thing  of  fmilty  and 
of  change — ^the  exaggerated,  the  measureless  credulity  in  the  faith, 
the  virtues,^ of  each  other,  that  almost  made  us  what  it  believed, 
in  our  desire  not  to  fell  short  of  the  god-like  standanl  by  which  we 
were  raised  in  our  mutual  vision  above  the  children  of  earth.  All 
this — ^how  long  since  would  it  have  passed  away!  our  love  would 
have  fallen  into  *  the  portion  of  weeds  and  worn-out  faces,'  which 
is  the  lot  of  all  who  love.  As  it  is,  I  can  transport  myself  from 
every  earthly  disappointment  when  I  recur  to  you  !  On  your  image 
there  rests  no  shadow  of  a  shade !  In  my  hours  of  sickness — in 
the  darkness  of  despondency — in  the  fever  of  petty  cares,  and  all 
the  terrors  of  the  future — ^you  glide  before  me  in  your  fresh  youth, 
and  with  your  tender  smile — for  from  you  never  came  the  harsh 
word  or  the  wronging  thought.  In  all  that  I  recall  of  you  there  is 
not  one  memory  which  I  would  forget.  Death  is  the  great  treasure- 
house  of  Love.  There,  lies  buried  the  real  wealth  of  passion  and 
of  youth ;  there,  the  heart,  once  so  prodigal,  now  grown  the  miser, 
turns  to  contemplate  the  hoards  It  has  hidden  from  the  world. 
Henceforth  it  is  but  the  common  and  petty  coins  of  affection  that 
it  wastes  on  the  uses  and  things  of  life." 

But  true  love  is  not  always  love  at  first  sight.     One  of  the  most 
diBtiDgiiisbed  divines  of  the  age  tells  how,  in  his  early  ministry, 
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curiosity  drew  a  modeRt^  intelligent  yoang  lady  to  hear  him  preach. 
"  We  were  introduc-ed,"  he  .says,  "  but  seemed  mutually  indifferent 
to  further  acquaintap<'e.  Each  time  we  met  in  the  next  few  months 
I  did  not  reaignize  her,  and  she  had  to  be  introduced  anew.  At 
last  she  playfully  said  tliat  she  shoidd  not  be  introduced  again.  I 
as  playfully  replied,  '  Then  I  will  take  a  look  that  will  last'  It 
has  lasted  twenty-three  years,  and  will  last  forever." 

Miss  Adelaide  A.  Procter  must  have  had  this  case  in  view  when 
she  explained  the  reason  of  love : 

"  It  is  not  because  your  heart  is  mine — ^mine  only- 
Mine  alone ; 

It  is  not  because  you  chose  me,  weak  and  lonely. 
For  your  own ; 

Not  bec4iu8e  the  earth  is  jGa-irer,  and  the  skies 
Spread  above  you 

Are  more  radiant  for  the  shining  of  your  eyes — 
That  I  love  you ! 

"  It  is  not  l>ecau8e  the  world's  perplexed  meaning 

Grows  more  clear ; 
And  the  parapets  of  Heaven,  with  angels  leaning, 

8oem  more  near : 
And  nature  sings  of  praise  with  all  her  voices 

Since  yours  spoke, 
Since  within  my  silent  heart,  that  now  rejoic^ 

Love  awoke ; 

**  Nay,  not  even  because  your  hand  holds  heart  and  life; 

At  vour  w^ill 
Soothing,  hushing  all  its  discord,  making  strife 

Calm  and  still ; 
Teaching  Tnist  to  fold  her  wings,  nor  ever  roam 

From  hor  nest; 
Teaching  Love  that  her  securest,  safest  home 

Must  be  Rest — 

"  But  because  this  human  Love,  though  tnie  and  sweetr^ 
Yours  and  mine — 
Has  been  sent  by  Love  more  tender,  more  complete^ 
More  divine; 
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That  it  leads  our  hearts  to  rest  at  last  in  heaven, 

Far  above  you ; 
Do  I  take  you  as  a  gift  that  Grod  has  given — 

And  I  love  you  1 " 

In  his  palmy  days,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  discoursed  of 
love  like  this : 

"  On  earth  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  first  breaking 
of  the  ground  of  young,  strong,  new,  pure  love.  No  flower  that 
ever  blossomed,  however  fair;  no  fragrance  that  any  flower  ever 
emitted,  however  sweet ;  no  drapery  of  the  sky,  no  witchery  of  art 
— nothing  that  man  ever  invented  or  imagined,  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  hours  of  dawning  love  in  the  young  soul.  And  it  is  a 
shame  that  men  should  be  taught  to  be  ashamed  of  that  wliich  is 
the  prophecy  of  their  highest  being  and  glory.  Alas,  that  it  should 
ever  perish  in  the  using !  Alas,  that  men  should  not  know  that  to 
endure  it  must  rise  higher  and  higher,  since  it  is  only  by  growing 
into  its  full  and  later  disclosures  that  it  may  be  saved  from  quick 
mortality.  It  must  grow  or  die,  for  that  which  suffices  for  a 
beginning  is  not  enough  for  all,  and  for  all  time. 

"  Love,  therefore,  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  carrying  its  pupils 
up  from  room  to  room,  through  the  whole  university  of  the  mind. 
As  the  lower  begins  first,  it  ends  first.  The  higher,  b^inning 
latest,  lasts  the  longest. 

"And  hence  true  afiection  is  strongest  in  the  later  periods  of 
being.  Perhaps  it  is  less  witching,  perhaps  it  is  less  attractive  in 
novelty,  perhaps  it  is  less  stimulating  than  young  love,  but  the 
popular  impression  that  we  love  strongest  when  we  love  earliest  is 
not  found  in  truth  or  analogy.  No  one  knows  the  whole  lore  of 
love  that  does  not  know  how  to  love  with  the  reason,  tlie  imagin- 
ation, and  all  the  moral  sentiments.  It  is  the  most  interior  school 
that  the  soul  can  know.  Men  may  know  how  to  deal  with  numbers 
and  solve  problems,  but  that  is  the  rarest,  the  innermost,  the  deepest 
knowledge  that  comes  with  loving  by  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of 
the  soul. 

"  They  only  can  love  greatly  or  fruitfully  who  are  good,  since 
the  line,  the  direction,  is  from  the  flesh  toward  the  spirit.  It  is 
from  the  low  toward  the  high.    It  is  from  the  substantial  toward 
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the  invisible.  And  none  can  tnily  love  except  those  whose  life  is 
the  uiifoldiu)]^  of  their  whole  nature  on  the  plan  of  Christiaiiily. 

"  Ilf  )\v  pititiil  it  is  to  see  men  build  too  low !  I  cumot  hoar  to 
see  the  y<.)ung  |]:sithering  together  and  building  their  nestB  as  the 
hinis  do.  On  my  lawn  I  see  the  larks  and  other  birds  buildiiig  in 
the  ^niss,  and  know  that  liefbrc  the  young  are  fledged,  &B  remone- 
less  mower,  with  revolving  strokes,  will  sweep  the  gnmnd,  and  Ae 
nests  will  U>  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  young  cat  and  wasted. 
And  do  I  not  i^v  men  building  their  nests  just  so?  Do  I  not  see 
love  In'^inninp:  to  nestle  in  the  flowers?  But  the  flowers  tfaem- 
M'lvc\s  an'  nH>t<*d  in  the  dirt  down  low,  elose  to  the  foot  that  easily 
shall  erusli  them. 

'*  I  mourn  when  I  see  a  mother  loving  her  children  for  time,  and 
for  time  onlv.  1  mouni  when  I  Kec  two  natures  that  should  be 
eternally  at1!aiiee<I,  having  eaeh  other  within  the  horiaons  of  time. 
There  must  I)e  something  higher  than  the  eirclings  of  this  world. 
Xo  love  is  fit  t<»  I)e  calletl  bv  the  name  of  love  that  has  not  in  it 
snnicthin«r  of  the  other  world,  and  mueli  of  immortality.  It  must 
risi'  a1>nv(*  an  inMinet  or  fijission.  It  must  have  in  it  fiuth  and 
ho|H\  Tt  must  1h'  a  love  that  is  served  by  the  reason,  by  the  imag- 
ination, bv  all  tlien.'  is  in  tin*  soul." 

And  some  one  writes  with  (xjual  lieauty,  about  the  aged  lover: 
'*  Xo  lonp'r  a  lover !  *'  i»xclaimed  an  aged  pjitriarch.  "Ah !  yoa  mis- 
tak(r  mr  if  you  think  ap^  h:is  blotted  out  my  heart  Though  Sliver 
hair  iails  over  a  1>row  all  wrinkled,  and  a  eheek  all  furrowed,  jfet  I 
am  a  lover  still.  T  love  the  beauty  of  the  maiden's  blush,  the  soft 
tint  of  ilowrrs,  the  singinnr  of  binls,  and,  above  all,  the  silveiy 
1,-tiidi  of  a  <'hild.  I  love  the  star-like  meadows  where  the  butter^ 
('U]>s  grow,  with  almost  the  s:une  enthusiasm  as  when,  with  linglfltB 
flying  l(N»e  in  the  wind,  years  ago,  I  ehased  the  painted  botterfEy. 
I  love  y(tn  aged  dame.  Ii0<tk  at  her.  Her  face  is  careworn,  bofc  it 
has  ever  held  a  smile  for  me.  Of\en  have  I  shared  the  same  hitter 
eup  with  her,  and  so  share<1,  it  Ke<'med  almost  sweet  Years  of  aisfc* 
iiess  have  stolen  the  freshness  of  life ;  but  like  the  faded  roSB^  the 
|KTfume  of  her  love  is  richer  than  when  in  the  full  bloom  of  yootli 
auil  maturity.  T(»gether  we  have  wept  over  the  graves.  Through 
'Unshine  an<1  storm  we  have  eluug  together ;  and  now  she  sits  with 
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her  knitting,  her  cap  quaintly  frilled,  the  old-style  kerchief  crossed, 
white  and  prim,  above  the  heart  that  beat  so  long  and  truly  for  nie, 
the  dim  blue  eyes  that  shrinkingly  front  the  glad  day ;  the  sunlight, 
throwing  a  parting  &rewell,  kisses  her  brow  and  leaves  upon  it8 
fiiint  tJRBoeiy  of  wrinkles  angelic  radiance.  I  see,  though  no  one 
else  can,  the  bright,  glad  young  face  that  won  mo  first,  and  the 
glowing  love  of  forty  years  thrills  through  my  luiut  till  tears 
oome.  Say  not  again  that  I  can  no  longer  be  a  lover.  Though 
this  form  be  bowed,  God  imparted  eternal  life  within.  Let  the  ciir 
be  deaf^  the  eye  bHnd,  the  hands  palsied,  the  limbs  withercrd,  the 
brain  doaded,  yet  the  heart,  the  true  heart,  may  hold  such  wcuhli 
of  love^  that  all  the  powers  of  death  and  the  victorious  gmve  shall 
not  be  able  to  put  out  its  quenchless  flame.'^ 

Love  has  many  objects,  ranging  all  tlie  way  from  patriotism,  or 
love  of  ooontry,  up  through  the  various  forms  of  family  atfoction 
to  their  highest  summit — ^die  love  of  God.  And  society,  especially 
our  American  society,  affords  ample  sco[)e  for  the  exen.*ise  of  every 
kind  of  tnie  affection.     Here  we  have  a  country  worth  loving. 

**  Lives  there  a  man  witli  soul  so  doa4 
Who  never  to  hininelf  has  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?" 

Here  we  have  kindred  worthy  of  purest  love.  Our  parents,  our 
l«atherB  and  sisters,  our  children,  our  life-long  companions — 
intelligent)  devoted,  pure,  and  kind,  how  richly  they  deser\'e  the 
warmest  aflfections  of  our  hearts  !  They  share  our  sori'ows,  and  we 
share  their  joys.  AVe  dwell  beneath  the  same  roof,  chat  by  the  same 
fireside^  and  gather  at  the  same  board.  For  us  Goldsmith  must 
have  written: 

"Blest  be  those  feasts,  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  aroun<l 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  prankB,  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  talc." 

Troe  fiimily  afiection  rarely  £uls  or  disap[)ears.  The  children 
may  grow  up  and  scatter,  but  the  current  of  love,  like  a  river,  will 
flow  on,  ready  to  bear  upon  its  peaceful  bosom  in  tlie  after  years 
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the  trembling  barks  of  life  to  glad  reunions  near  the  open  sea.  In 
the  trials^  vicissitudes^  and  dangers  of  the  earthly  lot^  this  love 
reveals  its  constancy^  its  tenderness  and  power. 

Years  ago  we  are  told  a  vessel^  leaving  one  of  the  ports  of  New 
England,  )Mi8&sed  around  Cape  Horn,  and  sailed  out  into  the  Pacific 
Ociean.  There  it  sprung  a  leak  and  went  to  the  bottom.  The  crew 
escaped  in  the  long  boat,  and  with  a  very  small  supply  of  pro- 
visions made  for  the  far-distant  continent.  Their  provisions  soon 
fell  sliort,  and  it  became  evident,  that  without  a  dreadful  expedient, 
the  whole  w^ould  perish  before  reaching  the  shore.  To  prevent  this, 
it  was  determined  to  throw  a  part  of  their  number  overboard. 
Ix»ts  were  cast,  and  the  number  taken  were  thrown  into  the  ocean, 
and  perished.  Again  they  cast  lots,  and  one  of  two  brothers  present 
was  taken.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  cast  him  into  the  deep,  tlie 
otiier  brother  came  forward,  and  remarked  that  he  himself  was  a 
single  man,  while  his  brother  had  left  in  America  a  wife  and  family 
of  helpless  cliildren,  whose  "  lives  were  bound  up  in  his,"  and  who 
were  dependent  on  him  for  support  He  therefore  proposed  to  die 
in  the  stead  of  his  brother.  After  much  and  earnest  entreaty,  the 
latter  accepted  the  proposal.  The  crew  wept  at  the  exhibition  of 
such  wondrous  love,  and  shrunk  from  casting  the  self-sacrificed 
vidini  into  the  ocean.  At  last  famine  prevailed,  and  the  young 
man  was  cast  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  deep  waters,  and  after  a  few 
struggles,  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Such  "  love  was  wonderful  '^ 
indeed.  But  there  is  another  form  of  family  afiection  even  greater 
than  this — the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  children. 

"  Hast  thou  sounded  the  depths  of  yonder  sea? 
Hast  thou  counte<l  the  sands  that  under  it  be? 
Hast  thou  measured  the  heights  of  heaven  abovef 
Then  niayest  thou  mete  out  a  mother's  love," 

We  read  tliat  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  a  little  village  of 
Italy,  the  children  of  one  house  were  taken  first  The  parents 
watched  over  them,  but  only  caught  the  disease  they  could  not  cure. 
The  whole  family  died.  Then  across  the  street,  in'  the  home  of  a 
poor  laborer  who  was  absent  all  the  week,  upturning  only  on 
Saturday  to  bring  his  scanty  earnings,  the  disease  next  b^gm.    The 
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wife  fdt  herself  attacked  hj  the  fever  in  the  night  When  morning 
dawned  she  was  worse^  and  before  night  the  plague-spot  showed 
itself.  She  remembered  the  terrible  fate  of  her  neighbors. 
She  knew  she  must  die,  but,  as  she  looked  at  her  dear  boys, 
she  resolved  not  to  communicate  death  to  them.  She  therefore 
locked  the  children  in  the  room,  and  snatched  the  bedclothes, 
fearing  they  were  already  impr^nated  with  the  dreadful  germs,  and 
with  them  left  the  house.  She  even  denied  herself  the  sad  pleasure 
f  of  a  last  embrace.  Oh,  think  of  the  heroism  which  enabled  her  to 
conquer  her  feelings,  and  leave  home  with  all  she  loved — ^to  die ! 
Her  oldest  child  saw  her  fix>m  the  window.  "  Good-bye,  mother," 
said  he,  with  a  tender  voice,  wondering  why  she  left  so  strangely. 
**  Good-bye,  mother,"  repeated  the  youngest  child,  stretching  his 
Ktde  hand  out  of  the  window.  The  mother  paused.  Her  heart 
was  drawn  toward  those  little  ones,  and  she  was  on*  the  point  of 
raahing  back.  She  struggled  hard,  while  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  at  the  sight  of  her  helpless  babes.  At  length  she  turned 
fifom  them.  The  children  continued  to  cry,  "  Good-bye,  mother  ! " 
until  their  little  voices^  died  away,  and  the  mother,  with  an 
angoished  heart,  entered  the  house  of  those  who  were  to  bury  her. 
Id  a  short  time  she  died,  and  with  her  dying  breath  commended 
her  husband  and  children  to  the  care  of  heaven.  Was  ever  other 
love  like  that  ?  Only  once,  when,  for  the  plague-smitten  race,  it 
fani^  in  bleeding  mercy  on  the  Cross.  Exhibitions  of  a  mother's 
love,  though  not  so  striking  as  this,  are  by  no  means  rare.  Live 
where  she  may,  and  how  she  will  ^'  a  mother  is  a  mother  still,  the 
holiest  thing  alive."  Every  person  who  has  any  recollection  of  a 
mother  at  all  can  recall  some  token  of  her  affection,  some  expression 
of  her  sacrificing  love  that  renders  her  name  and  memory  hallowed. 
I  have  often  thought  that  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen  must  have  had  a 
good  mother,  or  her  heart  could  not  have  indicted  the  immortal 
^  Bock  me  to  sleep.'' 

''Mother,  oh  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you. 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blonomed  and  foded  our  f&ces  between ; 
Yet  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain. 
Long  I  to-nig^t  for  your  presence  again." 
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SYMPATHY. 

^  Our  hearts,  my  love,  were  doomed  to  bo 
The  genuine  twins  of  sympathy ; 

Tliey  live  with  one  seiuuitiou; 
In  joy  or  grief,  I  tut  most  in  love. 
Our  heiirt-st rings  nuisicully  move. 
And  thrill  with  like  vibration. 

**  How  oft€n  have  I  lieard  thee  say, 
Tliy  vital  pulse  sliall  cease  to  play 

When  mine  no  more  is  moving  I 
Since,  now,  to  feel  a  joy  uhne 
Were  worse  to  thee  than  feeling  none; 

Such  sympathy  in  loving! " 

But  Thomas  ^f  ooro  \yns  not  very  discriminating.  His  Dumerous 
lovo  ]KH.Mns,  ior  tiiat  matter,  were  all  sympathetic.  Their  characters 
wen.'  ull  atKirtoil  pretty  nuich  in  the  same  maimer — with  a  sympathj 
ill  loving. 

I>ut  sym^iatliy,  as  now  reganled,  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a 
fcllow-fei'Iing  under  aflliction,  coinciding  quite  nearly  with  com- 
miseration or  compassion.  Mr.  James  Berry  Beusel  has  written 
a  |)ocm  tliat  very  beautifully  illustrates  this  idea : 

"  In  sorrow  once  tliere  came  to  me 
Two  frienils  to  proffer  8\Tnpathy. 
One  ]>n^scd  warm  dewy  lips  on  mine. 
And  (juoted  from  the  word  divine : 
Wiped  the  hot  toar-drojw  from  my  eye 
And  gave  my  son>  heart  sigli  for  sigh : 
Told  me  of  pain  lie  had  outgrown — 
Pain  that  was  equal  to  my  own, 
And  left  me  with  a  tender  touch 
That  should  have  comfort<5d  me  much. 
But  still  mv  sorrow  was  no  less 
For  all  his  loving  graciousness. 

**  The  other  only  prosscnl  my  hand; 
Within  his  eyes  the  tears  did  stand. 
He  said  no  wonl,  but  laid  a  rare 
Bunch  of  sweet  flowers  beside  my  ohalr; 
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And  closely  held  my  hand  the  while 
He  cheered  my  sad  gloom  with  his  smile. 
And  ere  he  went  he  sang  a  song 
That  I  had  known  and  loved  for  long. 
And  then  he  clasped  my  hand  again 
With  the  same  look  that  shares  a  pain. 
And  when  he  went  I  laid  my  head 
I>own,  and  was  glad  and  comforted. 

"  What  was  the  difference,  can  you  tellf 
I  loved  my  friends,  alike  and  well ; 
I  loved  them  hoth  alike,  and  yet 
The  one's  warm  kiss  I  could  forget^ 
The  other's  hand-clasp  I  could  feel 
For  hours  through  all  my  being  steal. 
Each  shared  my  sorrow,  yet  to  me 
One  brought  but  love,  one  sympathy." 

^The  stimrilating  power  and  comfort  of  sympathy,"  says  Kev. 
E.  H.  Delk, "  none  can  express,  save  those  who  have  realized  it  It 
has  a  power  like  a  magnet,  unseen  but  potent,  which  draws  to  itself 
the  wandering  scattered  particles  that  exist  around  it.'' 

THE  CHOICE  OF  A  COMPANION. 

Much  good  advice  has  been  given  a«  to  the  choice  of  a  companion, 
and  rightly  so.  It  is  really  the  most  serious  thing  a  man  or  woman 
has  to  decide  upon,  affecting,  as  it  does,  future  happiness  and  use- 
fulness, possibly  both  for  time  and  eternity.  Marriage  is  a  per- 
manent bond,  or  is  supposed  to  be ;  it  cannot  be  peacefully  or  right- 
fully broken.  So  intimate  is  this  union,  that  neither  party  can 
esci^  fix^m  its  isfluences ;  it  elevates  or  it  lowers,  it  inspires  or  it 
enfeebles,  it  makes  or  it  mars.  As  the  wife  is,  so  is  the  husband ; 
as  the  husband,  so  the  wife ;  the  two  may  raise  each  other  to  a 
higher  standard  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  drag  one  another  down 
to  a  lower  level  than  either  occupied  at  first.  It  is  in  this  wise  that 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  describes  "  a  happy  couple,"  "  he  joying  in  her, 
she  joying  in  herself,  but  in  herself  because  she  enjoyed  him ;  both 
increasing  thdr  riches  by  giving  to  each  other,  and  making  one  life 
doable,  because  they  made  a  double  life  one ;  where  desire  never 
IS 
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wanted  aQtisfiirtioii,  nor  HatUfadiun  ever  brad  Mtlety,  ha  nBa^ 
Iiwuim:  ^lut  would  ulwy,  or  mtiicr,  because  she  would  obef  As 
tlicrciii  ruling." 

1X4  ilx' ml  lull  in  wimIuih  befure  ciigagiag  to  marry,  lake  time  to 
think,  to  sliidy,  to  kiiuw  youruclf,  wliot  you  want,  to  know  71IV 
liivoritt:  luily,  or  gi'iitlvnu-u  tneuck,  wliat  tliey  are  likdy  to  m^i^ 
ami  u-Ii(.>ther  tlu-ni  is  any  natural  affinity  or  adaptAtioa  bulweniyon. 

Dr.  Tiiviugsttin  m  n-iwrtvd  tu  liavo  lucd  to  a  yooug  mui  tiM 
ii>]liiwiiig  "short  anil  easy"  argiinicut  against  the  muTUgmoMe* 
tiiiuM  forinnl  by  stnil<>nts  whili-  in  tlie  Hi'ininaiy,  and  eroi  In  iht 
»illi^'.     "  Wlicn  viiu  iin'  iiiilKNiy,  jtMi  marry  uolxxiy;  when  j 
gft  tit  In-  siiinflMKly,  yim  Imvt*  got  iiofcoi/y."     And  a  <«rtAiD  lea 
proli'ssiir  s]H'.-iks  in  allusion  to  the  same  practire  tm  follows: 
of  tlu-ni  (the  stndcntH  in  tlii-ologj')  <Wni  the  irksome  aoason  of  p 
Imlion  !Ui  adinirablft  tinii*  fi»r  Mroring  that  bt^t  of  earthly  1] 
iiig!4 — a  good  wite;  and  thiiK  a  hiisiness  in  whioJi  the  1 
is  u])t  to  ]ilay  the  fiwil,  tliey  oiiitrivc  to  di-spateh  at  the  period  wl|^ 
eveiT  lanilty,  every  alfcc-tion  of  their  being  should  be  eugruBaed  |j 
the  one  jfn-.it  objetrt  wliieh  hit*  received  their  oonseeration." 

Consider  what  a  wife  ought  to  U'.  Be  not  iutluenoed  alooe  1 
personal  alim-'liiuis,  Ix't  not  the  money  question  settle  ; 
fhoiitt.  Money  :iiul  lands  aw  goiwl,  but  utterly  out  of  phu«  vbl 
weighed  in  llie  Udunix-  against  intellectual  and  mural  eodoi 
Some  Wealthy  maiilons  have  a  full  uliarc  of  good  sense,  ■ 
culture,  swwtncs^  of  tcmpi'r,  and  tenderness ;  mit^li  ought  not  to  h 
overlooked  U-eanse  of  their  hani  cash.  Notwithstandii^  1 
toueli  of  worldliness  in  the  greut  English  statesman,  I»r'l  Burl«i^ 
L'oiinst.-l  to  his  son,  it  is  Inl-uxI  on  wide  exjierieniv  and  knowled 
"  When  it  sliall  plwisi.'  (jod  to  bring  thee  to  mail's  estate,  tiso 
providence  and  eiiiiniis]x'(rtion  in  ehwisiug  tliy  wife,  for  from  ti 
will  sj>riiig  nil  thy  fntuiv  gixMl  or  evil.  And  it  is  an  actioD  of  t 
like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can  die  but  0 
thy  estate  he  g<HKl,  matoli  n«ir  home  and  at  leisure ;  if  weAf.'^ 
off,  and  quiekly.  liKpiire  diligently  of  her  dis^KJuition,  and  I 
her  parenbi  have  been  iui^lined  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  I 
poor,  how  generous  (j/aierosn,  of  good  hirth)  soever,  for  a  mau  0 
buy  nothing  in  tlie  market  with  gentility.     Sot  cboo^  a  ba^-)) 
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f  cXMture  aluifetber  Kir  vf&hJ. :  i:e  r.  «-.".  .-»::#  A't'a.'m{>c 
in  otlien  sod  liiauluDg  ia  iW.  Ni^K?  r.2U,:  .'b.-«.r  :t  i  .i^^tr-'  .-r 
a  fool ;  tor  br  the  ooe  tlKni  >h&2>  ^c-.s  a  t;^^  ;£  y<:^.-.^.v'-^ .  ::-a-  .'tlirr 
will  be  thy  uaiveml  liMpratv,  aihl  ii  «i'.l  iri.  ::,■:*  :i  ^ir  >.it  ■.a.''%. 
Thon  liihall  fioJ.  to  thv  ercai  gritt:'.  li*:  ;i)e?s  »  ■ji^.t'-:^  /i,  (\'  :u'.- 
soiue  than  « iihe-fcutL" 

Xeit,  iKiwever,  to  ihe  "  Jx-ili.^,"  »  vn-  >'~ii:<r.'..  l>n  v-  .ikiu 
to  vioe.  just  as '•  oltaiiliih*  i?  KXI  U-  c  •.■■::»e^"  A  .v  r:v  -i-.d  i^ 
cunsMierpd  nioiv  ttilt-rabK-inihisuivk^i  »  r'.,!  ::mi'.  a  "!:;:v  «.i;;ii;t. 
One  of  the  hum  intl^vnsaltK- 1>:' al^  Thv  :V:;-_i"i-  v::»:n'<.  v*[ni';('\ 
in  an  iixlividual  rcspunsiblr  a.-  a  h.Hwk.\;*r.  is  iKat:K-«*.  ■■  M.i!tv 
a  mao,"  Iritoly  n-mark?  Ktn.  H.  >Vinslo«.  "  h;vs  Kxt.  r'..'i:-'i.'»I. 
homblfiJ,  bmken  liown.  aivi  nihv^l.  i  y  in\:iij  a  -".i-Iitti  i'.t  lii.-i 
wife.  It  is  verr  5»:-Moni  that  a  Iiii-ilwn.l  N^>—,:i-  ii'i.riji '-i:^-  t 
virion:'  wIh'h  his  wif^  is  thor-iiirh'y  H'-.i:  .i;.i  ;:-I\  --i  !.v  ji'v.in 
and  honst'.  As  Inni:  as  she  is  iiiviniis:  aiU  th-u  t':-.!  ::•,  '.,  i-  .q':-.  ,ir- 
anoe,  oaivfiilly  regains  thi-  ait r:i>l !■>»-;  i>t"  lur  i  i:i;.V  v!:.»»f,  -iiiM-s 
him  witli  f!W(vt  ami  \rhi>lesiiuie  tlsvl,  ami  diiVu-.-^  ;ui  u;r  .i  i>iirit» 
am]  (xinifurt  almiit  hor.  it  is  hanlly  in  any  hn-knvt.  tu't  :i!iv.i.lv 
bnitalizfd  liy  \-iiv,  to  stray  fnnii  tho  |iara>lisf  nlii.li  -lie  iii:it<'r.  in 
sran'h  of  liapiiincMs. 

"  liiatldilion  to  tho  sarriliiv  of  |V'rs.iiiaI  iMiiiti>rt.  In'w  niiTtifyim;, 
how  affliilivf,  when  a  man  wonM  ni^'ivi'  ami  oiiUrLiin  \\\<  fri.-inN. 
tu  1  fl  it  is  rjtlipr  a  imiiislinunit  than  a  {>U<asiin'  to  itKin,  niilxT  u 
[tenannp  fhau  a  iiriviloj:c,  to  N>  wi'Ki>imil  to  his  Iiiw|iii;ilitii'< !  Yri 
thi^  is  precisely  the  iMtulitioii  of  many  an  nnfoi-iini'it<'  Ini-luml.  ll 
bi  one  for  which  then'  in  iion'nuily.  It  may  U-amoni:  itn-  iihy-iral 
possibilities  for  a  slattern  to  Imi-oiui',  rilliT  shf  is  niririiiil.  n  tirat 
lady,  bnt  I  never  knew  or  licani  nf  sm-li  si  n^j^t-iu'i-jitinii,  l(  oHfii 
liap]>eiis  tlut  a  neat  wife  ivntrives  to  i)ii|inivi'  lur  Ini-iKirid's  tii-:il 
ness;  bnt  it  ihnost  or  (jnile  iii-wr  lia|>|><iis  Mml  llic  hiislKiml 
inipr<.>ven  that  uf  Ins  wilo.  His  only  :ilt.-n<:itiv<'  is  I..  <-.<nll>rr<)  lo 
her,  whiLh  in  fact  bv  <lt'j;ii'<'s  he  nsnally  d-M-s.  or  to  U'  ti>riiii-nt<il 
all  hii)  da^s  It  odds  to  hin  alllicllon  thai  In- nni  ri<-vcr  s)ii'»K  of 
it,  never  obtiuu  any  symiKithy  ;  silent  an  tin-  ^ravc,  In-  innsl  ciiitini' 
it  alone." 

Fidelity  and  pradeucv  are  worth  ihinkiiiK  itlNint  wln-n  in  tonii-li 
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of  a  lif<M*()mpanion.  No  inan  is  better  for  having  a  wife  that  talks 
t(N)  iniirli.  lie  Ifsirns  that  ho  ctinnot  confide  in  her,  and  when  abe 
(liscitvors  his  ivs4TViiti<»n,  Ixttli  arc^  miserable.  Avoid  the  '' tell- 
tales'' aiiioii^  Your  lady  acn^iiaintanc^is.  Don't  give  them  jour 
hcnrt,  and  life,  and  |K»s.s(>s>ions  t(»  gossip  over.  No  matter  how 
charinin^ly  thi'v  talk  or  how  iKiautiful  they  look^dcm't  many  than. 
Some  {Kiet  of  the  .seveiiteonth  ocntuiy  wrote  stanzas  appropriate 
here: 

"  It  is  not  l>pa\ity  I  demand, 

A  crystal  l»ro\v,  the  inoon*8  despair. 
Nor  the  Hnow*s  daught-er,  a  white  hand. 
Nor  nierniaid*8  yellow  pride  of  hair, 

"  Tell  nie  not  of  your  Htarry  eyes, 
Your  lips,  that  8eem  on  ruses  fed. 
Your  hn-ast.^,  where  Cupid  tumbling  liei^ 
Nor  sleeps  for  kissing  of  his  bed, — 

"A  bloomy  j^air  of  vermeil  cheeks. 
Like  llehe  H  in  lier  ruddiest  hours, 
A  breath  that  nofl^r  music  speaks 
Thau  summer  winds  2i-wiK)ing  flowers. 

**  Those  are  hut  pautls :  nay.  what  are  lips? 
(■oral  heiioath  the  ocean-stream, 
Whcwe  hriiik  when  yon  adventurer  slips 
Full  oil  he  perisheth  on  tliem. 

"And  wliat  are  cheeks,  hut  ensigns  oft 
That  wave  hot  youth  to  fields  of  blood? 
Did  Helen's  breast,  though  ne'er  so  soft^ 
Do  Greece  or  Ilium  any  good? 

"  Eyes  can  with  haleful  ardor  bum ; 

Poison  can  breath,  that  erst  i>orfumed, 
Tliere's  many  a  white  liand  holds  an  urn, 
With  lovers'  hearts  to  dust  consumed. 

*'  For  crystal  brows,  there's  naught  withm ; 
They  are  but  empty  im'IIs  for  pride; 
He  who  the  siren's  hair  would  win. 
Is  mostly  strangled  in  tlie  tide. 
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^Qive  me  instead  of  Beauty's  bust^ 
A  tender  heart,  a  loyal  mind. 
Which  with  temptation  I  would  trusty 
Yet  never  linked  with  error  find,^ 

^  One  in  whose  gentle  bosom  I 

Ckndd  pour  my  secret  heart  of  woes, 
like  the  care-burthened  honey-fly, 
That  hides  his  murmurs  in  the  rose,— 

"  My  earthly  comforter !  whose  love 
So  indefeasible  might  be, 
That  when  my  spirit  wonned  above. 
Hers  could  not  stay,  for  sympathy." 

In  manyingy  men  should  seek  happy  women.  Style^  beauty^ 
talent^  as  wifely  qualifications^  bear  no  comparison  with  the  magical 
power  of  being  happy  under  all  circumstances.  "  Rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  it  makes  no  difference,  the  bright  little  fountain  bub- 
bles up  just  as  musically  in  our  hearts.  Nothing  ever  goes  wrong 
with  them — ^no  trouble  is  too  serious  for  them  to  make  the  best  of 
it.  Was  ever  the  stream  of  calamity  so  dark  and  deep  that  the 
sunlight  of  a  happy  face  falling  across  its  turbid  tide  would  not 
make  an  answering  gleam  ?  Why,  then,  joyous  tempered  people 
don't  know  half  the  good  they  do.  No  matter  how  cross  and 
crabbed  they  feel,  no  matter  if  your  brain  is  full  of  meditation  on 
afflicting  dispensations,  and  your  stomach  Avith  medicines,  pills  and 
tonics — just  one  of  those  cheery  little  women  talking  to  you,  and 
you  are  not  afraid  to  wager  anything  she  can  cure  you.  The  longer 
drawn  lines  about  the  mouth  will  relax — the  cloud  of  settled  gloom 
will  vanish,  nobody  knows  where,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you 
will  be  laughing.    Oh,  what  a  blessing  are  these  happy  women  ! 

"How  often  their  little  hands  guide  the  ponderous  machinery  of 
life,  with  almost  an  invisible  touch  !  How  we  look  forwanl 
through  the  weary  day  for  their  fireside  smiles !  No  one  knows, 
no  one  will  ever  know,  until  the  day  of  judgment  reveals,  how 
much  we  owe  to  these  helpful,  hopeful,  uncomplaining  happy 
women." 

These  happy  wives  are  the  ones  that  answer  to  Leigh  Hunt's 
reference  to  "  An  Angel  in  the  House" : 
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**  How  BWCGt  it  were,  if  without  feeble  M^jtA 
Or  dyin^  of  the  dreadful  beauteous  ng^ 
An  liiigol  came  to  ub,  and  we  could  bear 
T(i  see  him  isHue  from  the  silent  air 
At  cvoiiiii>;  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  oon 
His  ilivino  eycH,  and  bring  us  from  hk  bowen 
Ncwrt  of  dear  friondn,  and  children  who  hmT6 
B<^on  dv.ixd  itulocd — w  we  shall  know  forever. 
Al}u< !  wo  think  not  that  wc  daily  see 
About  our  lioartlu  angels  that  are  to  be. 
Or  may  bo  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 

.Their  houIs  and  oura  to  meet  in  happy  air; 
A  child,  a  friend,  a  wife  whose  soft  heart  ringi 
In  nnison  with  oure,  breeding  its  ftiture  wim^* 

Milton  tells  us  tbat  a  good  wife  18  **  Heaven's  last^  best  gift  li 
man."  It*  she  is  in  tbo  highcKt  sense  good,  she  is  virtiioa%  pOMf 
{n  thought  and  fei'linj;,  generous  in  temper,  forgiving  in  niii|iiMiltoi^ 
]i:itient,  spirited,  industrious,  cultivated  and  refined.  She  has  MVl^ 
to  pivern  her  Iious4*hol<l  with  gentle  resolution,  and  i^htly  to^oo^ 
|)n'hen<I  the  situation  of  her  husband's  aflairs.  Solomon  ^fflWihril 
surh  a  one  in  his  day  when  he  suggested  that  the  value  of  a  vifhl- 
ous  wnnian  is  far  alxive  rubies.  '*  The  heart  of  her  hoBband  dolk 
saftly  trust  in  lier.  8Iie  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  tibediJB 
>f  her  life.  8Iie  seeketli  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  ymBiafff 
with  her  iiands.  Slit*  ginleth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  alioigfllh 
euetli  her  arms.  She  stretehcth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor.  She 
is  not  afraid  of  tlie  snow  for  her  household:  for  all  her  hooBehoU 
anM'lotli(Hl  with  se:irlet.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestay; 
lier  el(»thin^  is  silk  and  purple.  Her  husband  is  known  in  tbe 
pites,  when  Ik;  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land.  She  opfMlli 
her  mouth  with  wis<1(mi ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  IdnAiaBb* 

For  tlie  ladies  we  find  equally  good  advice  about  manyk^ 
With  women,  as  with  men,  deliberation  is  sensible.  Thoae  Alt 
marrv  in  hast(*  not  infnH]uently  rc]ient  at  leisure.  In  flieBS  dlji 
when,  by  taking  ('iirc  of  health  and  seeking  a  measore  of  bofaMl 
qualification,  women  can  easily  earn  their  own  livings  H  is  BOl 
nec^essar}'  for  them  to  marry  simply  for  a  home  and  saataBBnoa 
Before  allowing  themselves  to  be  courted,  they  should  finA  deoUb 
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whether  they  wish  to  many.  ''Human  wills/'  says  one,  "are 
weak,  and  people  often  become  bewildered,  and  do  not  know  their 
error  until  it  is  too  late.  Get  away  from  their  iniluenoe,  settle  your 
head,  and  make  up  your  mind  alone.  A  promise  may  be  made  in 
a  moment  of  sympathy,  or  even  half  delirious  ecstacy,  which  must 
be  redeemed  through  years  of  sorrow,  toil  and  pain.'' 

Having  quietly  and  thoughtfully  determined  whether  wedded  life 
is  at  present  desirable,  go  about  the  even  tenor  of  your  way  with 
entire  self-possession.  Even  though  you  wish  to  wed,  you  may 
never  find  just  the  man  you  want  Certainly  you  will  not,  if  you 
boldly  set  out  to  "  catcli "  somebody,  that  is,  anybody.  Most  men 
like  to  woo  and  win,  rather  than  be  wooed  and  won.  Society, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  constitutes  man  the  suitor,  and  woman 
the  prize.  You  can  better  afford  to  wait  ten  years,  and  then  be 
sought  after  by  a  worthy  man,  than  you  can  place  yourself  in  the 
way  of  a  mere  dude,  marry  him,  and  then  feel  for  a  life-time  that 
you  threw  yourself  away. 

Let  your  idea  of  a  husband  be  that  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 
If  a  man  is  not  devout,  he  is  probably  reckless ;  if  he  fears  not 
God,  he  is  likely  to  despise  Grod's  creatures  and  live  without  the 
control  of  his  passions  or  the  development  of  pure  feelings.  "  The 
true  gentleman  is  Grod's  servant,  the  world's  master,  and  his  own 
man — virtue  his  business;  study  his  recreation;  contentment  his 
rest ;  and  happiness  his  reward."  Such  a  man  may  not  have  all 
the  manners  of  a  Chesterfield,  but  he  will  never  bring  the  blush  to 
a  woman's  cheek  in  any  society  by  his  absurd  behavior.  He  may 
not  have  the  culture  of  an  Iknerson,  but  he  will  have  enough 
refinement  to  keep  out  of  the  saloons  and  find  his  companionships 
in  the  company  of  the  noble-hearted.  He  will  be  a  man  whom  an 
intelligent  and  pure  woman  can  look  up  to  and  respect,  and  in  whom 
she  can  find  a  solid  holdfast  for  her  ripening  affections.  He  will  be 
a  man  of  honor,  probity,  moral  courage,  manly  purpose,  generous 
impulses  and  well-governed  temper.  He  will  regard  another's 
happiness  and  welfare  as  well  as  his  own.  He  will  have  won  the 
reputation  of  being  courteous  to  his  mother,  respectful  to  his  father, 
ODDsiderate  with  his  brothers,  kind  to  his  sisters  and  civil  towanl 
all.    Without  a  minimum  of  all  these  elements  of  character,  and  a 
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maximum  of  some  of  them,  any  mau  who  propoees  marriage  to  a 
worthy  woman  ought  to  be  answered  with  an  emphatic  '^  No  I '' 

THE  WEDDING. 

]  ^  There  are  smiles  and  te^irs  in  that  gathering  band, 

i  Where  the  heart  i.s  pleilged  with  a*tremhling  hand^ 

What  tn'ing  thought  in  the  bosom  swell, 
As  the  bride  bids  parents  and  home  farewell  I 
Kneel  down  by  the  side  of  the  teariiil  fiair, 
And  strengthen  the  perilous  hour  with  prayer.** 

Many  people  choose  to  be  married  in  the  presence  of  just  as  few 
witnesses  as  the  law  allows.  Their  natural  timidity^  or  restricted 
purse,  renders  retirement  and  simplicity  coveted  blessings.  All 
this  is  right  and  proper  enough.  Whatever  pleases  the  two  princi- 
pals in  the  marriage  partnership  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  others. 

Yet  society  takes  a  deep  interest  in  weddings,  and  is  able  to  con- 
tribute to  them  an  unfailing  pleasure.  Notwithstanding  their 
frequency,  "  the  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  society  so  transforms 
itself  into  the  {)ersonality  of  a  young  couple  that,  as  though  it  had 
their  very  eyes,  it  looks  upon  their  particular  wedding  with  as 
much  interest  as  if  it  had  never  seen  a  wedding  before,  and,  for  the 
time  being,  never  cared  about  seeing  another. 

"  This  deep  interest  which  society  takes  in  the  nuptials  of  young 
people  deserves  to  Ixj  cherished  and  appreciated.  There  is  no  hand- 
somer, no  more  agreeable  way  of  doing  this  than  to  have  the 
alliance  formed  in  the  midst  of  suitable  display  and  imposing  oere^ 
monies,  and  to  extend  to  society  a  hearty  invitation  to  witness  it. 

"  This  is  particularly  true  of  Christian  people.  The  chorcfa,  and 
the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremonial  within  its  walls,  afibrda 
them  an  op])ortuuity  of  investing  the  occasion  with  dements  of 
unspeakable  impressiveness.  Let  a  young  man  whose  intelligaM» 
and  refinement,  whose  ability  and  enterprise  in  business  are  beanti-* 
fied  with  the  adornments  of  faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  the  Cbordi, 
propase  to  take  to  himself  a  companion  acknowledged  in  every 
respect  to  be  worthy  of  him ;  let  him  surround  the  occasion  not 
only  with  the  ordinar)'  sanctions  of  religion,  but  also  with  the 
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cheerful  and  holy  associations  of  the  house  of  Grod ;  let  him  attend 
it  with  such  reasonable  display  as  his  circumstances  may  justify  and 
refined  taste  would  approve ;  let  him^  then^  with  the  good  sense  and 
the  generosity  befitting  the  event,  assure  his  friends  and  brethren, 
near  and  remote,  of  a  hearty  welcome  as  witnesses  of  the  scene ; 
and  the  cordiality  with  which  his  kindness  shall  be  appreciated,  the 
large  and  fidl  measure  of  joyful  sympathy  that  shall  surround  him, 
will  make  an  impression  that  both  he  and  all  who  witness  it  will 
long  delight  to  remember/' 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  weddings  we  ever  attended  was  in  the 
modest  fiiture  home  of  the  contracting  couple.  They  and  their 
friends  had  quietly  and  tastefully  fitted  it  up  for  the  occasion.  The 
invited  guests  assembled,  the  brid^room,  bride  and  attendants 
entered,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  the  congratulations  of  cheerful 
words  and  appropriate  offerings  were  extended,  refresluneuts  were 
served,  and  the  new  house  was  thus  happily  dedicated  by  the  very 
event  of  marriage.  To  such  an  arrangement  the  words  of  Rogers 
are  appropriate : 


M 


Across  the  threshold  led, 
And  every  tear  kissed  off  as  soon  as  shed. 
His  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night ; 
A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding, 
Doubling  his  pleasure,  and  his  cares  dividing.'' 


THE  MARRIAGE  STATE. 

Marriage  is  a  holy  and  honorable  estate.  It  was  instituted  by 
God  in  the  time  of  man's  innocency,  and  signifies  the  mystical 
union  between  Christ  and  his  Church.  "  When  two  young  people 
love  each  other  and  marry,'*  says  James  Freeman  Clarke,  "  they 
restore  the  picture  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  They  are  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul.  Neither  do  they  say  that  anything  they 
possess  is  their  own,  but  they  have  all  things  in  common.  Their 
mutual  trust  in  each  other,  their  entire  confidence  in  each  other, 
draws  out  all  that  is  best  in  both.  Love  is  the  angel  who  rolls 
away  the  stone  fix>m  the  grave  in  which  we  bury  our  better  nature. 


k. 
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and  it  oomes  forth.  Love  makes  all  things  new — ^makes  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth — makes  all  cares  light,  all  pain  easy.  It  is 
the  one  enchantment  of  human  life  which  realizes  Fortunio's  purse 
and  Aladdin's  palace,  and  turns  the  ^Arabian  Nights'  into  mere 
prose  by  cjoniparLson." 

Some  of  Washington  Irving's  8pccidations  on  matrimony  are 
«>uchcd  in  elegant  phnLseologj'.  "  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  **  a 
young  and  Ix'autiful  woman,  pride  of  gay  circles,  married,  as  the 
world  says,  well.  S)ine  have  moved  into  costly  houses,  and  their 
friends  have  all  ixnnc  and  looked  at  their  furniture  and  their 
splendid  arnmgement  for  happiness,  and  they  have  gone  away 
and  (»ommitte<l  them  to  their  sunny  hopes  cheerfully  and  without 
f(»ar.  It  is  natund  to  be  sanguine  for  them,  as  the  young  are 
sometimes  carriwl  away  by  similar  feelings.  I  love  to  get,  unob- 
served, into  a  corner,  and  watch  the  bride  in  her  white  attire,  and, 
with  her  smiling  face  and  her  soft  eyes  meeting  me  in  their  pride 
of  life,  weave  a  waking  dream  of  future  happiness,  and  persuade 
myself  that  it  will  1x3  true.  I  think  how  they  will  sit  upon  the 
luxurious  soiii  as  the  twilight  falls,  and  build  gay  lio|)es  and  mur- 
mur in  low  tones  the  now  not  forbidden  tenderness;  and  how 
thrillingly  the  allowi^l  kiss  and  beautiful  endearments  of  wedded 
life  will  make  even  their  parting  joyous,  and  how  gladly  come  back 
from  the  erowdtnl  and  empty  mirth  of  the  gay  to  each  other's 
(juiet  company.  I  picture  to  myself  that  young  creature  who 
hJushcN  even  now  at  his  hesitating  <»ress,  listening  eagerly  for  his 
footsteps  as  the  night  stciils  on,  wishing  he  would  come;  and  when 
he  enters  at  last,  and  with  an  affwtion  as  undying  as  his  pulse 
folds  her  to  his  lx)s()m,  I  can  feel  the  tide  that  goes  flowing 
through  the  heart,  and  gaze  with  him  on  the  graceful  form  as  she 
moves  alwHit  for  the  kind  offices  of  affection,  soothing  all  his 
unquiet  carc«,  and  making  him  forget  even  himself  in  her  young 
and  unshadowed  beauty.  I  go  forward  for  years,  and  see  her 
luxuriant  hair  put  solx^rly  away  from  her  brow,  and  her  girlish 
gra(«s  resigned  into  dignity,  and  loveliness  chastened  with  the 
gentle  meekness  of  maternal  affixation.  Her  husband  looks  on  her 
with  a  proud  eye,  and  shows  her  the. same  fervent  love  and  deli- 
oate  attentions  which   first  won   her;  and   her  fair  children  are 
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grown  aboat  th^n^  and  they  go  on  fiill  of  honor  and  untroubled 
years,  and  are  remembered  when  they  die/' 

Theodore  Parker  suggested  that  marriage  is  not  simply  the 
ceremony  of  an  hour.  '^  Men  and  women,  and  especially  young 
people,  do  not  know  that  it  takes  years  to  marry  completely  two 
hearts,  even  of  the  most  loving  and  well  sorted.  But  nature  allows 
no  sudden  change.  We  slope  very  gradually  from  the  cradle  to 
the  summit  of  life.     Marriage  is  gradual,  a  fraction  of  us  at  a  time. 

"A  happy  wedlock  is  a  long  falling  in  love.  I  know  young 
persons  think  love  belongs  only  to  brown  hair  and  plump,  round, 
crimson  cheeks.  So  it  does  for  its  beginning,  just  as  Mount  Wash- 
ington begins  at  Boston  Bay.  But  the  golden  marriage  is  a  part 
of  love  which  the  bridal-day  knows  nothing  of 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Dodge's  lines  on  "Maturity''  beautifully  illus- 
trate this  thought : 

"  When  spring  is  young,  and  violets  bloom, 

And  rills  go  laughing  on  their  way, 
When  hearts  keep  more  of  8un  than  gloom. 

And  life  is  just  an  April  day, 
Then  girl  and  boy,  in  tender  troth — 

Daisies  beneath  them,  stars  above — 
Believe  to  them  alone,  to  both, 

Is  given  the  perfect  flower  of  love, 

"  What  time  the  summer  lifts  its  rose, 

That  flushes  with  the  pulse  of  June, 
And  down  the  vale  the  message  goes 

Of  wedding-bells  in  blissful  tune. 
The  pair,  grown  happier  with  the  days. 

Look  back  and  see  ^twas  only  seed. 
That  spring-tide  love  which  won  their  praise. 

Since  now  they  clasp  love's  flower  indeed  I 

"  Yet  neither  season  knows  the  life 

Of  autumn,  in  the  yellow  grain, 
Or  grape,  with  amber  juices  rife — 

Knows  not  its  power  for  joy  or  pain; 
Nor  maid  nor  wife  the  passion  feels 

That  stirs  the  mother's  burdened  breast. 
Whose  wounded  child  through  her  reveals 

Love's  value  at  its  ripest,  best." 
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''  Youth,"  coiitiiHies  Mr.  Parker,  "  is  the  tasad  and  ailkeii  flower 
of  lovo ;  age  is  i\w  full  a>rn,  ripe  and  solid  in  the  ear.  Beautifbl 
is  tlio  morning  of  love  with  its  prophetic  crimson,  violet^  purple 
and  gold  ;  with  its  hoix»  of  days  that  are  to  come.  Beautifiil, 
also,  is  tht'  evening  of  love,  with  its  glad  remembranoea,  and  its 
niinlNjw  side  turn(*il  toward  heaven  as  well  as  earth. 

''  Y(»ung  iKitple  niarry  their  opposites  in  temper  and  general 
eharaeter,  and  sneh  a  marriage  is  generally  a  good  one.  They  do 
it  instinctively.  Tlio  yonng  man  does  not  say,  'My  Uaok  cyei 
re<|iiin>  to  Ix'  we<l  to  l)hie,  and  my  over  vehemence  requires  to  be  a 
little  mcKlitied  with  somewhat  of  lullness  and  reserve.'  When 
tliesi'  o|>}H»ites  (i)mo  together  to  be  wed  they  do  not  know  i^  but 
eaeh  thinks  the  other  just  like  himself. 

'M)Id  |MH)pIe  never  marry  their  opposites;  th^  many  their 
siiiiilai*s,  and  from  I'silenlatiou.  Eaeh  of  these  two  arrangemento 
is  very  |>ro|KT.  In  their  long  journey  these  two  opposites  will  fidl 
ont  of  the  way  a  great  many  times,  and  both  will  charm  the  other 
l>a<k  again,  and  hy  and  by  they  will  be  agreed  as  to  the  place  the^ 
will  go  to  and  the  nmd  they  will  go  by,  and  become  reconciled. 
11i(;  man  will  Ik'  nobler  and  larger  for  being  associated  with  80 
niucli  hnmanitv  unlike  himself,  and  she  will  be  a  nobler  womaa 
for  having  nianJKMHl  lM\side  her  that  seeks  to  correct  her  defidenda 
and  sii])|)Iy  her  with  what  she  lacks,  if  the  diversity  be  not  too 
gn*at,  and  then;  Ix;  real  piety  and  love  in  their  hearts  to  b^in  with. 

''  I'lie  <»M  l>ridegr<N)m,  having  a  much  shorter  journey  to  makey 
must  asstK'iate  himself  with  one  like  himself.  A  perfect  and  com- 
jilete  marriage  is,  |»erhaps,  jus  perfw^  personal  beauty.  Men  and 
women  luv  married  fmetionally — now  a  small  fraction^  then  a  laige 
fillet  ion. 

**  Very  fcnv  are  married  totally,  and  they  only,  I  think,  aflier 
some  lorty  or  f5t\y  years  of  gradual  approach  and  excitement 
Su(4i  a  large  and  sweet  fruit  is  a  complete  marriage  that  it  needs  a 
wint<T  to  mellow  and  saison.  Rut  a  real  happy  marriage  of  love 
and  judgment  between  a  man  and  woman  is  one  of  the  things  ao 
very  handsome,  that  if  the  sun  were,  as  the  Greek  poets  febled,  a 
goil,  he  might  stop  the  world  in  order  to  feast  his  eyes  with  sndi  a 
spectacle.'* 


.'^^K 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  discussing  the  question  of  a  home 
after  getting  married^  expresses  the  opinion,  from  which  few  will 
dissent,  that  it  is  '^  good  for  the  newly  married  as  a  rule  to  begin  by 
themaelveB,  t<^ether,  without  the  officious  direction  of  others,  how- 
ever well  meaning,  and  it  is  good,  if  possible,  to  be  in  a  home,  not 
a  boarding-house,  nor  a  hotel.  It  may  be  '  love  in  a  cottage,'  and 
the  cottage  may  be  humble ;  but  it  is  commonly  better  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  a  true,  pure,  simple  life,  than  ^rooms'  in  one  of 
those  non-military  barracks  which  the  ut^^eds  of  our  great  cities  are 
saj^Msed  to  demand.  A  '  mess  table '  is  doubtless  prosier  for  the 
dflBoen  of  a  regiment  or  a  group  of  monks.  The  j)a.s.scngers  of  a 
train  or  an  ocean  steamer,  of  course,  c^in  pr<)i>erly  dine  together ;  but 
for  yoong  married  people,  it  is  best  that  they  should  live  together, 
their  door  closing  out  tlie  world ;  that  they  should  be  all  in  all, 
mider  Gk)d,  to  each  other ;  that  the  young  \vife  should  not  be  pur- 
saed  by  calculations  as  to  how  she  looks  to  a  hundred  spectators ; 
that  he  and  ahe  should  plan  together,  wisely  adapt  their  modes  and 
habits  of  life  to  means  and  prospects,  always  remembering  that  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  go  up,  but  exceedingly  difficult  to  descend 
graoefiilly.  We  do  not  overrate  the  iK>etrj^  of  the  Mowly  cottage;' 
we  are  distinctly  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  '  register' 
or  the  'stove*  into  the  versification  of  'the  fireside,'  or  of  the  heroic 
watdiword  pro  aria  etfoda,  for  altars  and  hearths.  We  have  read, 
of  coorsey  of 

'Home-made  pop  that  will  not  foam, 
And  home-made  dishes  that  drive  one  from  home,' 

but  we  adhere  to  the  conviction  that  a  modest,  self-contained  dwell- 
ing is  morally  more  healthy,  more  conducive  to  permanent  happi- 
ness, more  likely  to  have  its  'gnw-e  Ix'fore  ni«it,'  its  fiiniily  altar, 
and  its  practical  pnidence  in  management,  than  the  '  nicest  apart- 
ments'  in  the  most  attractive  hotel.  How  haifl  it  ha.s  been,  in 
many  cases,  to  make  the  transition  from  the  dishes  of  a  Frenoh 
cook,  at  a  salary  of  five  thousand  a  year,  to  the  more  modest  table 
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of  a  wife's  own  arranging !  Better  to  begin  at  the  banning,  and 
to  conquer  the  prosaic  difficulties  of  life  while  the  poetry  of  early 
love  is  still  real,  and  while  the  later  cares  and  anxieties  of  life  are 
not  yet  pressing,  than  to  be  forced  to  the  task  when  other  and 
inevitable  burdens  have  to  be  carried." 

Judge  Tourgee  tliinks  that  one  frequent  cause  of  trouble  in  mar- 
Tivil  life  is  a  want  of  o])cnness  in  business  matters.     A  husband 
marries  a  pretty,  thoughtless  girl,  who  has  been  used  to  taking  no 
more  thought  of  how  she  should  be  clothed  than  the  lilies  of  the 
iiM.     He  In^gins  by  not  liking  to  refuse  any  of  her  requests.     He 
will  not  hint,  so  long  as  he  (^n  help  it,  at  care  in  trifling  expenses — 
he  do(ti  not  like  to  assoc^iate  himself  in  her  mind  with  disappoint- 
ments and  si4f-<leiiials.     And  she  who  would  Iiave  been  willing 
enough,  in  the  sweet  eagerness  of  her  girlish  love,  to  please,  to  give 
up  any  whims  or  fancies  of  her  own  whatever,  falls  into  habits  of 
careless  extravagance,  and   feels  herself  injured  when  at  last  a 
remonstrance  (*omes.     How  nmch  wiser  would  have  been  perfect 
oixiuness  in  the  beginning !    "  We  have  just  so  much  money  to 
s|)end  this  summer.     Now,  shall  we  arrange  matters  thus,  or  thus?" 
was  the  (j  nest  ion  I  heard  a  very  young  husband  &sk  his  still  younger 
bride  not  long  ago ;  and  all  the  womanhood  in  her  answered  to  this 
demand  uix>n  it,  and  her  help  at  planning  and  counseling  proved 
not  a  thing  to  be  despised,  though  hitherto  she  had  '^  fed  upon  the 
roses  and  lain  upon  the  lilies  of  life."     I  am  speaking  not  of  mar- 
riages that  are  no  marriages — when  Venus  has  wedded  Vulcan 
because  Vulcan  prosfxjred  at  his  forge — but  marriages  where  two 
tnie  hearts  have  set  out  together,  for  love's  sake,  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  life,  and  to  live  together  until  deiith  shall  part  them.     And  one 
of  the  first  lessons  for  them  to  learn  is  to  trust  each  other  entirely. 
The  most  frivolous  girl  of  all  "  the  rasebud  garden  of  girls,"  if 
she  truly  loves,  ac^juires  something  of  womanliness  from  her  love, 
and  is  nrady  to  plan,  and  help,  and  make  her  small  sacrifices  for  the 
general  good.     Trj-  her,  and  you  will  see. 

When  persons  have  married,  there  should  be  a  good  nnderstand- 
ing  to  b^n  with.  "  I  will  tell  you  two  things,"  said  a  lady  to 
her  niecv  the  evening  before  her  wedding,  "which  I  have  fiilly 
proved.    The  first  will  go  far  toward  preventing  the  poasihilily  of 
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any  diaooid  after  marriage ;  the  second  is  the  best  and  sorest  pre- 
servative of  feminine  character." 

"  Tell  me/'  said  the  niece^  anxiously. 

^'  The  first  is  this :  demand  of  your  bridegroom^  as  soon  as  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  over^  a  solemn  vow,  and  promise  yourself, 
never,  even  in  jest,  to  dispute  or  express  any  disagreement  I  tell 
you,  never !  What  begins  in  mere  bantering  will  lead  to  serious 
earnest.  Avoid  expresssiug  any  irritation  at  one  another's  words. 
Mutual  forbearance  is  tlie  great  secret  of  domestic  happiness.  If 
you  have  erred,  confess  it  freely,  even  if  confession  cost  you  some 
tears.  Further,  promise  faithfully,  and  solemnly,  never,  upon  any 
pretext  or  excuse,  to  have  any  secrets  or  concealments  from  each 
other,  but  to  keep  your  private  affairs  from  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  and  the  world.  Let  them  be  known  only  to  each  other 
and  your  God.  Remember  that  any  third  person  admitted  into 
your  confidence  becomes  a  party  to  stand  between  you,  and  will 
naturally  side  with  one  or  the  other.  Promise  to  avoid  this,  and 
renew  the  vow  upon  every  temptation.  It  will  preserve  that  confi- 
dence which  will  indeed  make  you  as  one." 

Eveiy  newly-married  couple  is  supposed  to  be  happy,  but  the 
happiness  is  not  always  of  the  kind  that  endures.  The  foundation 
of  it  is  not  laid  in  the  right  principles.  It  should  have  a  basis  in 
reason,  grace,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion,  so  that  when  the  novelty 
of  the  new  relation  has  worn  ofi",  it  may  still  remain,  making  the 
two  sympathetic  hearts  to  thrill  with  that  pure  joy  which  is  a  fore- 
taste of  the  heavenly. 

In  die  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Dr.  Calvin  Chapin  wrote 
of  his  wife:  "My  domestic  enjoyments  have  been,  perhaps,  as 
near  perfection  as  the  human  condition  permits.  She  has  made  my 
home  to  me  the  pleasantest  place  on  earth.  And  now  that  she  is 
gone,  my  worldly  loss  is  perfect." 

How  many  poor  fellows  would  be  saved  from  suicide,  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  the  gallows  every  year,  had  they  been  blessed  with 
such  a  wife !  "  She  made  my  home  to  me  the  pleasantest  place 
on  earth."  What  a  grand  tribute  to  that  woman's  love,  and  piety, 
and  oonmion  sense !  Rather  different  was  the  testimony  of  an  old 
man,  a  few  years  ago,  just  before  he  was  hung  in  the  Tombs' 
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yard,  in  New  York  :  "  I  didn't  mean  to  kill  my  wife,  but  she  was 
a  ven'  aggravating  woman."  And  some  of  the  men  are  very 
"  :iggravating,"  too.  Snubbing  himbands  make  henpecking  wives. 
Snarling  men  find  their  counterparts  in  scolding  women.  Many 
men  who  are  not  positively  ugly  are  yet  cruelly  inattentive.  They 
remind  one  of  Frederic  Moul  and  his  dying  wife.  We  read  that 
whttn  Moul  was  engaged  in  translating  Libanius,  a  servant  came  to 
tell  him  that  hLs  wife,  who  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state,  was 
very  ill  and  wished  to  speak  to  him.  "Stop  a  minute,  stop  a 
niiiuite,"  said  he ;  "  I  have  but  two  sentences  to  finish,  and  then  I 
will  be  with  her  directly.'  Another  messenger  came  to  announce 
that  she  was  at  the  last  gasp.  "  I  have  but  two  words  to  write," 
answered  ho,  "  and  then  Til  fly  to  her."  A  moment  after,  word 
was  brought  to  him  that  she  had  expired.  "Alas!  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it,"  exclaimed  the  tranquil  husband,  "she  was  the  best 
wife  in  the  world!"  Having  uttered  this  brief  funeral  oration, 
lie  went  on  with  his  work.  That  was  heathenish  in  the  extreme. 
No  amount  of  genius,  or  enthusiastic  attachment  to  a  chosen 
j)iirsuit  will  justify  a  man  in  neglecting  the  wife  he  has  sworn 
to  love  and  cherish  in  sickness  and  in  health.  Remember,  O 
man,  whomsoever  thou  art,  "  the  frail  being  by  thy  side  is  of  finer 
mold;  keener  her  sense  of  fxiin,  of  wrong,  greater  her  love  of 
tenderness.  How  delicately  turned  her  heart ;  each  ruder  breath 
upon  its  strings  a)mplains  in  lowest  notes  of  sadness,  not  heard, 
but  felt.  It  wears  away  her  life  like  a  deep  under-current,  while 
the  fair  mirror  of  the  changing  surfiice  gives  not  one  sigh  of  woe," 

• 

"  Speak  kindly  to  her.    Little  dost  thou  know 
What  utter  wretchedness,  what  hopeless  woe 
Hang  on  those  bitter  words,  that  stern  reply. 
The  cold  demeanor  and  reproving  eye. 
The  deatli-stoel  pierces  not  with  keener  dart 
Than  unkind  words  in  woman's  trusting  heart" 

Some  one  remarks  that  the  banes  of  domestic  life  are  litdenesB, 
falsity,  vulgarity,  harshness,  scolding,  vociferation,  an  incessant  issu- 
ing of  superfluous  prohibitions  and  orders,  which  are  regarded  as 
impertinent  interferences  with  the  general  liberty  and  repoa^  and 
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are  provocative  of  rankling  or  exploding  resentments.  Tlie^  blessed 
antidotes  that  sweeten  and  enrich  domestic  life  are  refinement,  high 
aims,  great  interests,  soft  voices,  quiet  and  gentle  manners,  magnan- 
imous tempers,  forbearance  from  all  unnecessary  commands  or  dic- 
tation, and  generous  allowances  of  mutual  freedom.  Love  makes 
obedience  lighter  than  liberty.  Man  wears  a  noble  allegiance,  not 
as  a  collar,  but  as  a  garland.  The  Graces  are  never  so  lovely  as 
when  seen  waiting  on  the  Virtues;  and  where  they  thus  dwell 
together  they  make  a  heavenly  home. 

There  is  too  little  of  the  "  I  thank  you''  spirit  in  many  house- 
holds. Not  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of  gratitude  for  the  num- 
berless little  attentions  bestowed,  one  way  or  another,  but  the 
expressions  of  appreciation  don't  come  out  with  a  hearty,  "  Why, 
bow  pleasant  you  make  things  look,  wife  ! "  or,  "  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  taking  so  much  pains  !"  They  thank  the  tailor  for  giving 
them  "  fits,"  they  thank  a  man  in  a  full  omnibus  who  gives  them 
a  seat,  they  thank  a  young  lady  who  moves  along  in  the  concertr- 
room — ^in  short,  tliey  thank  everything  out  of  doors,  because  it  is 
the  custom,  and  come  home,  tip  their  chair  back  and  their  heels  up, 
pull  out  the  newspaper,  grumble  if  their  wife  asks  them  to  take  the 
baby,  scold  if  the  fire  has  gone  down,  or  if  everything  is  just  right 
shut  their  mouths  with  a  smack  of  satisfisu^ion,  but  never  say  "  I 
thank  you." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  men,  young  and  old,  if  you  did  but  show  an 
ordinary  civility  toward  those  common  articles  of  housekeeping,  your 
wives,  if  you  would  give  them  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  part  of 
the  compliments  you  almost  choked  them  with  before  you  were 
married,  fewer  women  would  seek  for  other  sourcses  of  affection. 
Praise  your  wife,  then,  for  all  the  good  qualities  she  has,  and  yoit 
may  rest  assured  that  her  deficiences  are  counterbalanc*ed  by  your 
own. 

"  An  indifierence  to  personal  behavior  among  the  members  of  a 
fiimily  in  their  domestic  retirement  shows  tliat  their  behavior  in 
the  presence  of  guests  is  a  mere  Sunday  suit  put  on  for  the  occa- 
sion. Grood  manners,  politeness,  respectful  attention  to  others,  if 
they  be  at  all  ingrain,  are  not  a  respecter  of  persons  and  occasions. 
They  should  be  ever-pervading^  and,  although  tliey  may  be  in  their 
18 
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fullness  observed  between  parents  and  children^  they  should  be 
relaxed  in  none  of  their  essential  application.  What  is  more 
charming  tlian  to  behold  a  gallant^^and  afTectionate  consideration 
between  man  and  wife ;  or  that  ever-present  courtesy  and  loving- 
kindness  between  brothers  and  sisters?  The  respect  due  to 
parents  on  the  part  of  the  children,  without  r^ard  to  the  number 
of  years  that  have  passed  over  tlie  heads  of  the  latter^  should 
never  be  forgotten ;  but  it  should  be  held  in  remembrance,  not  so 
much  as  an  exacting  duty  as  an  ever-conscious  happiness. 

"  While  I  love  to  see  and  often  join  in  the  light-hearted  pleas- 
ures and  frivolities  of  the  family  circle,  think  that  children  should 
never  be  checked  in  their  innocent  enjoyments,  I  nevertheless  abhor 
the  behavior  of  boys  and  girls,  and  esixH?ially  of  parentSy  who 
forget  practical  good  manners  at  home.  How  many  wives  and 
husbands  are  careless  in  their  dress,  captious  or  rough  in  their  con- 
versation, unbecoming  in  their  postures ;  and  the  children,  following 
the  example  set  before  them  with  so  much  authority,  grow  up  with- 
out the  true  instincts  of  what  Ls  tlioroughly  becoming  in  society. 
If  persons  can  put  on  and  put  off  their  manners  as  they  can  a 
dress  or  a  coat,  they  are  often  liable  to  be  discovered  in  dishabille. 
Saying,  *  You  must  put  on  your  best  behavior*  on  such  and  such 
an  occasion  is  an  insult  to  a  gentleman  or  lady,  and  implies  that 
the  utterer  himself  or  herself  is  lacking  of  qualities  in  which 
others  are  attempted  to  be  taught.  Grood  manners  should  be  as 
inseparable  in  well-bred  persons  as  their  epidermis  &om  their  bodies, 
and  such  being  the  fact,  they  can  never  be  betrayed  into  conduct 
unbecoming  a  proper  r^ard  for  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  all 
with  whom  they  may  be  thrown  in  contact" 

The  obligations  which  marrieil  life  imposes  upon  tlie  contracting 
parties  are  as  sac^red  as  they  are  binding.  They  lie  at  the  very 
foundation  of  human  happiness  and  social  prosperity.  "Before 
real  society  can  come,"  says  James  Freeman  Clarke,  "  true  homes 
must  come.  As  in  a  sheltered  nook  in  the  midst  of  the  great  sea 
of  ice  which  rolls  down  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  found 
a  little  green  spot  ftill  of  tender  flowers,  so  in  the  shelter  of  home, 
in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  household  love,  spring  up  the  pure 
affections  of  parent  and  child;  f£Cther,  mother,  son,  daughter;  ef 
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brothers  and  sisters.  Wiiatever  makes  this  insecure^  and  divorce 
frequent,  makes  of  marriage  not  a  union  for  life^  but  an  exiKTim(>iit 
which  may  be  tried  as  often  as  wc  choose,  and  abandoned  when  we 
like.  And  this  cuts  up  by  the  root  all  the  dear  affections  of  home ; 
leaves  children  orphaned,  destroys  fatherly  and  motherly  love,  and 
18  a  virtual  dissolution  of  society.  I  know  the  great  difficul- 
ties  of  this  question,  and  how  much  wisdom  is  required  to  solve 
llienL  Bat  whatever  weakens  the  permanence  of  marriage  tends 
to  diflBolve  society;  for  permanent  homes  ai*e  to  tlie  scx'ial  state 
what  the  litde  cells  are  to  the  body.  They  are  the  conmience- 
ment  of  organic  life,  the  centres  from  which  all  or^dni/^ttion 
piooeeda." 

Mere  oompatability  of  tem{>er,  harmony  of  taste,  and  dcgn*c  of 
inAeHeotoal  sympathy,  are  not  questions  for  consideration  ailor  the 
fine  and  deliberate  choice  has  been  exercised.  ^'  For  Ix^tter,  for 
wane"  is  one  indispensable  feature  of  the  contract.  It  may  Im 
haid  fiv  individuals  here  and  there,  but  it  is  Ix^tter  for  society  that 
the  mi&rtanate  husbands  and  unfortunate  ^vives  ^^grin  and  Ix^ar'^ 
their  bmdens.  If  future  generations  would  escape  such  evils,  let 
the,  coftning  men  and  women  be  more  careful  in  their  wooings. 
DomeBtic  txouble  is  easier  avoided  than  cured. 

BBpedally  do  home  happiness  and  social  welfare  exact  a  high 
Older  of  chastity.  Domestic  virtue  is  a  primal  test  of  diameter  in 
the  mdividoal;  the  community,  and  the  nation.  Tn  connection 
with  this  snbject,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Arnold  says :  "  To  attain  the 
praMBii  Christian  standard  has  recjuired  eighteen  hundred,  and^  in 
fiasly  fear  thousand  years  of  des]K'rate  cx)nflict  with  the  tendencies 
and  propensities  of  mankind.  Men  complain  of  the  vulgsirity  of 
the  Old  Testament,  who  have  never  considt^rtnl  Jhe  nwicssity  oY 
defining,  describing,  forbidding  an4l  dcnouTicin<^  the  crime  that  most 
pervaded  society.  It  is  Ixx^ase  this  sin  was  all  around  them,  and, 
like  some  fearful  contagion,  was  contractctl  from  ilw  exaniple  <>i' 
dieir  heafhen  neighbors,  that  every  period  of  l\\\Ac  history  is  n^plcte 
with  allusions  to  it.  The  teachings  of  Cln-ist  are  still  more  sear<*h- 
ing  and  severe  in  their  bearing  u{K)n  sociial  crime.  The  Epistles 
show  how  constantly  and  severely  the  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  challenged  at  this  point'' 
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HINTS  TO  HUSBANDS. 

We  know  not  who  grouped  together  the  following  very  judicious 
hints  to  husbandS;  but  they  are  well  worth  careful  study : 

Avoid  unnecessarily  contradicting  your  wife.  When  we  smell  at 
a  rose  it  is  to  imbibe  the  sweetness  of  its  odor ;  we  likewise  look  for 
anything  that  is  amiable  in  man.  Whoever  is  often  contradicted 
feels  an  insensible  aversion  for  the  person  who  contradicts. 

Never  take  upon  yourself  to  be  a  censor  upon  your  wife's  morals^ 
nor  read  lectures  to  her,  except  affectionately.     Let  your  preaching 
be  a  good  example^  and  practice  virtue  yourself  to  make  her  in  love* 
with  it 

Command  her  attention  by  being  always  attentive  to  her;  never 
exact  anything  from  her  that  you  would  not  be  willing  that  she 
should  require  from  you ;  appear  always  flattered  by  the  little  she 
does  for  you,  which  will  excite  her  to  kind  offices. 

When  a  woman  gives  wrong  counsel,  never  make  her  feel  that 
she  has  done  so,  but  lead  her  on  by  degrees  to  what  seems  rational, 
with  mildness  and  gentlene&s ;  when  she  is  convinced,  leave  her  all 
the  merit  of  having  found  out  what  was  just  and  reasonable. 

Choose  well  your  male  friends ;  have  but  few,  and  be  cautious 
of  following  their  advice  in  all  matters,  particularly  if  inimical  to 
the  forgoing  instructions. 

Never  be  curious  unnecessarily  to  pry  into  your  wife's  concerns, 
but  obtain  her  confidence  by  that  which,  at  all  times,  you  repose  in 
her.  Always  preserve  order  and  economy;  avoid  being  out  of 
temper,  and  be  careful  never  to  scold.  By  this  means  she  will  find 
her  own  house  more  pleasant  than  any  otlier. 

Seem  always  to  obtain  information  from  her,  especially  before 
company,  though  you  may  pass  yourself  for  a  simpleton.  Never 
forget  that  a  husband  owes  his  importance  to  that  of  his  wife ;  if  he 
degrades  her  he  injures  himself.  Leave  her  entirely  mistress  of  her 
action,  to  go  and  come  whenever  she  thinks  fit 

HINTS  TO  WIVES. 

Now  that  you  have  won  a  husband,  give  more,  not  lees,  attention 
to  your  personal  appearance  and  bearing.    If  it  reqoirsd  care  in 
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these  respects  to  oommand  the  admiration  of  a  lover^  how  much 
more  in  order  to  hold  the  respect  and  afiection  of  your  most  inti- 
mate and  constant  companion. 

If  your  husband  should  occasionally  appear  troubled  over  his 
business  affidrs^  do  not  greet  him  when  he  comes  into  your  presence, 
with— "What  is  the  matter,  Charlie ?  "  "  Are  you  sick  ?  "  "  What 
has  happened  ?''  and  the  like.  Be  composed  on  your  part,  and 
allow  him  to  be.  If  he  is  silent  and  thoughtful,  you,  in  turn,  be 
observant  and  quiet  When  he  is  inclined  to  talk,  you  can  get  all 
needed  information^  and  impart  solid  comfort  or  encouragement 
as  well. 

An  experienced  husband  has  written  a  hint :  "  Don't  let  a  shirt- 
button  be  found  missing.  An  absent  shirt-button  has  not  infre- 
quently produced  the  first  hurricane  in  married  life.  Men's  shirt 
collars  seldom  fit  exactly.  See  that  your  husband's  are  made  as 
well  as  possible,  and  then,  if  he  does  fret  a  little  about  them, 
never  mind  it;  men  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  fret  alx)ut  shirt 
oollars.'' 

Fret  not  because  your  husband  of  a  year  pores  much  over  his 
newspaper.  What  would  a  man  be  without  a  newspaper?  Think 
how  many  bad  husbands  and  bad  wives  newspapers  have  exposed, 
and  be  thankfid  that  your  husband  has  opportunity  to  get  a  fair 
warning.  Moreover,  when  the  newspaper  is  out  of  your  husband's 
hands,  see  that  it  is  in  yours,  and  prepare  yourself  to  converse  with 
him  on  current  topics.  Wives  are  no  longer  required  to  loaru  every- 
thing firom  their  husbands.     "  Keep  yourself  posted." 

There  is  an  old  tradition  that  wives  alwavs  have  the  last  word. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  true,  but  see  tliat  in  your  cai?e,  at  least,  the  con- 
trary is  a  conspicuous  fact  If  the  husband  is  right,  it  were  a  great 
error  to  oppoee  him.  If  he  is  wrong,  he  will  discover  it  sooner  or 
later,  and  applaud  the  self-conmiand  which  bore  un vexed  his 
pertinacity. 

Be  happy  yourself,  and  you  will  make  your  home  happy.  You 
are  the  sun  in  your  own  house.  If  you  shine  not,  there  is  no 
light  in  that  domestic  system.  Let  your  light  shine,  and  your 
husband  and  ohildien,  like  planets  around  you,  will  reflect  your 
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CHILDREN. 

Children  in  our  homes  are  blessed  little  ministers.  Who  can  tell 
of  all  the  sweet  life  which  bubbles  up  from  tlicir  hearts.  "  Can  we 
measure,"  inquires  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Paine,  from  whose  pen  we  sub- 
join two  or  three  paragraphs,  "  can  we  measure  the  song  of  a  binl, 
or  define  the  aroma  of  flowers  ?  And  yet  the  bird  enchants  us,  and 
the  gentle  flowers  delight  us.  So  we  feel  the  sweet  influence  of  cliil- 
dren  in  our  homes.  Their  buoyant  and  rosy  health,  their  artlessncss 
and  glee,  win  for  them  a  place  in  our  hearts  which  would  be  void 
without  them.  How  their  wondering  souls  look  confidingly  out  to 
ours  from  their  earnest  eyes !  What  glad  surprise  when  new  truths 
dawn  on  their  minds!  What  strange  meanings  do  their  little 
brains  conjure  up !  It  is  only  in  life's  sunny  dawning  that  the  heart 
is  most  fresh,  and  frank,  and  confiding.  Did  you  ever  notice  the 
introduction  of  children  when  they  first  meet  each  other  ?  A  look 
and  smile,  which  lights  up  a  returning  look  and  smile  from  the 
little  stranger,  and  they  are  friends.  liove  unites  those  artless  souls, 
and  happily  it  is  sealed  with  a  rosy  kiss,  and  perhaps  a  gurgle  of 
firank  words — '  I  like  you.* 

''Is  it  not  a  joy  to  think  of  the  sweet  trust  they  repose  in  us? 
How  their  little,  loving  hearts  are  swayed  to  grief  or  glee  by  one 
word  or  glance  from  us  !  Ah !  the  gentle  mother  knows  this  as  she 
quietly  soothes  the  impulsive,  restless  child,  or  sweetly  approves  of 
every  little  success.  How  many  of  us  can  revert  to  our  childish 
days,  as  the  time  when  all  sweet  afiection  bud  and  blossom  in  the 
home  sunshine?  How  the  dear  sympathies  of  a  loving  mother 
have  encouraged  us  in  our  school-tasks — in  our  varied  little  trials  ! 
The  kind  reproof;  the  patient  bearing  \rith  our  freaks  and  frolics; 
the  words  of  cheer;  the  daily  recognition  of  the  divine  Father ;  the 
little,  trusting  prayers  which  our  childish  lips  were  taught  to 
repeat;  the  sweet  ^ good-night ' — all  these,  and  more,  are  the  scenes 
by  which  the  young  soul  is  fashioned. 

"  Children,  by  their  sweet  sympathies  and  winning  caresses,  by 
their  mirtli  and  joy,  tlieir  merry  laugh  and  frolic,  by  all  that  com- 
pletes the  life  of  careless  innocence,  are  earth's  sweetest  minis- 
tries to  the  pure  life  beyond.    They  give  to  the  troubled  and  care- 
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worn  finesh  gleams  of  a  happy  and  cheerfiil  life.  They  are  earth's 
angdsy  wimung  us  back  to  the  heaven  from  which  we  have  sadly 
strayed. 

"  We  never  meet  one  of  these  little  ones,  not  even  the  ragged  chil- 
dren on  the  street,  but  we  see  the  angel  of  love  looking  out  from 
those  bright  eyes.  God  bless  them !  They  are  the  sweetest  episode 
of  life's  history.  Would  that  none  of  human  discords  might  mar 
them;  then  would  their  lifensong  be  one  of  angel  sweetness.  But 
the  h^hest,  holiest  song  which  ever  enraptured  the  living  soul 
would  be  wanting — gratitude  for  redeeming  love !  With  what  pasB- 
ing  loveliness  has  Jesus  shown  his  love  for  children ! — '  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  tliem  not ;  for  of  such 
is  llie  kingdom  of  heaven.'  ^  Jesus  took  a  little  child  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms  he 
said  onto  them.  Whosoever  receiveth  one  of  such  children  in  my 
name,  recdveth  me.'  Are  they  not  ministers  for  good?  'A  little 
child  shaU  lead  them.' " 

Tears  ago  a  little  poem,  entitled  "Angels  in  the  House,"  floated 
•boat  in  the  newspapars.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  strikes  us  as 
one  of  the  gems  both  of  thought  and  versification.  The  last  stanza 
istoiiching: 

'^  Three  pairs  of  dimpled  arms,  as  white  as  snow, 
Held  me  in  soft  embrace ; 
Tbree  little  cheeks,  like  velvet  i)eaches  soft, 
Were  placed  against  my  face. 

•f  Three  tiny  pairs  of  eyes,  so  clear,  so  deep, 
Looked  up  in  mine  this  even ; 
Three  pairs  of  lips  kissed  me  a  sweet  'good-nighty' 
Three  little  forms  from  heaven. 

*•  Ahl  it  is  well  that '  little  ones '  should  love  us, 
It  lights  our  faith  when  dim 
To  know  that  once  our  blessed  Saviour  bade  them 
Bring  *  little  ones '  to  him  I 

^And  said  he  not,  'Of  such  is  heaven,'  and  blessed  them, 
And  held  them  to  his  breast! 
1m  it  not  sweet  to  know  that  when  they  leave  us, 
lis  there  they  go  to  rest? 
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**  And  yet,  ye  tiny  angels  of  my  house. 
Three  hearta  inciised  in  mine! 
How  'twould  be  shattereil,  if  tlio  Lonl  should  say, 
*  Those  angels  are  not  thino ! ' " 

Never  forget  that  children  have  social  rightw.  As  one  says, "  Inal- 
ienable and  G(Kl-given  rights ;  and  chief  among  tlicse  are  the  right* 
to  laugh  when  they  are  liappy,  and  to  crj'  when  they  are  unhappy, 
and  to  make  a  noise  and  break  things  generally.  A  healthy  child 
must  of  necessity  be  an  incessant  tiddlc-toddle,  a  perpetual  jumping- 
jack,  an  inevitable  teetotum.  It  must  nin,  and  jump,  and  scream, 
and  upset  the  table,  and  bump  its  head,  and  cry,  and  go  at  it  again. 
It  only  flourishes  in  activity,  and  to  it  confinement  is  stagnation 
and  death.  Give  your  children  free  scope,  therefore,  to  develop 
their  'manifest  destiny,'  and  over-cloud  not  their  youthful  hori- 
zon with  angry  eyes  and  lowering  brows,  nor  turn  their  joyous 
notes  to  discord  by  your  liarsh  and  fretful  tones.  Said  a  little  boy 
one  morning,  '  Oh,  mamma !  I  had  sucli  a  beautiful  dream  last 
night !  I  dreamed  tliat  we  were  all  up  in  heaven,  and  were  so  happy. 
But  by  and  by  grandpa  came  in  looking  crass,  just  as  he  always 
does,  and  said,  '  Can't  these  children  stop  their  noise? '  and  then  we 
all  ran  away  and  were  not  happy  any  more;  and  so  my  pretty 
dream  about  heaven  was  spoiled.'  In  that  childish  dream  it 
shadowed  forth  the  whole  philosophy  of  family  government  The 
cross  face  and  the  *  Can't  these  cliildren  stop  their  noise  ? '  tell  the 
whole  story." 

Charles  Kingsley,  speaking  of  child-training,  once  wrote :  "  They 
were  as  pretty  little  children  once  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  and 
might  have  been  so  still  if  they  had  only  been  left  to  grow  up 
like  human  beings ;  but  their  foolish  fathers  and  mothers,  instead 
of  letting  them  pick  flowers,  make  dirt  pies,  and  dance  round  the 
gooseberry  bush,  as  little  children  should,  kept  them  ahvays  at 
lessons  working,  learning  week-day  lessons  all  week-days,  and 
Sunday  lessons  all  Sundays,  and  weekly  examinations  every  Satur- 
day^ and  monthly  examinations  every  month,  and  yearly  examina- 
tions every  year,  everything  seven  times  over,  as  if  once  was  not 
enough,  and  enough  as  good  as  a  feast — ^till  their  brains  grew  big 
and  thdr  bodies  small,  and  they  were  all  changed  into  turnips, 
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with  but  litde  water  inside ;  and  still  their  foolish  parents  actually 
pidc  the  leaves  off  them  as  &st  as  they  groW;  lest  they  should 
have  anything  green  about  them/' 

Let  the  children  be  gay.  This  is  their  element.  Amid  the 
bloom  of  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds^  let  their  merry  laugh  ring 
out  Even  old  folks  ought  to  be  gay  and  happy^  that  is,  as  gay 
and  happy  and  good  as  age  can  be.  Who  can  measure  the  heart- 
leasneas  of  that  confession  of  Fontenelle^ ''  For  the  last*  half  century 
I  have  neither  wept  nor  laughed.'^  There  is  room  and  reason  for 
serioosnesB,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  chronic.  We  are  told  of  a  man 
who  never  laughed  but  once.  ^'Agelastus  "  was  his  namC;  and  this 
was  given  him  because  of  his  gravity  of  countenance.  Not  all 
that  die  wittiest  men  of  his  time  could  say^  nor  aught  that  comedy 
or  fiiroe  oould  produce  on  the  stage,  was  ever  known  to  call  up 
more  than  a  smile  on  his  iron-bound  countenance.  Happening  one 
day,  however,  to  stray  into  the  fields,  he  espied  an  ass  browsing  on 
thistleB  ;  and  in  this  there  appears  to  have  been  something  so 
eminently  ridiculous  in  those  days,  that  the  man  who  never  laughed 
before,  could  not  help  laughing  at  it  outright  It  was  but  the  burst 
of  a  moment ;  Agelastus  immediately  recovered  himself,  and  never 
laughed  again.  Poor  fellow !  How  wretched  his  condition,  to  be 
more  pleased  with  the  antics  of  an  ass  than  the  wit  and  humor  of 
his  fellow-men ! 

Then  we  are  informed  of  one  who  died  of  laughter.  The  last 
work  which  came  from  the  pencil  of  the  celebrated  Zeuxis  was  a 
picture  of  an  old  woman.  All  the  infirmities  and  defects  which 
make  age  deplorable — ^the  lean,  shrivelled  form  ;  the  bleared  eyes ; 
the  hanging  cheeks ;  the  toothless  gums  ;  the  far-protniding  chin — 
were  represented  in  a  style  of  such  ludicrous  combination,  that 
when  Zeuxis,  as  is  usual  with  artists,  drew  back  to  contemplate  the 
oflbpring  of  his  fimcy,  he  was  excited  to  such  an  immoderate  fit  of 
hmghter,  that  he  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  spot  Between  tlie 
man  who  never  laughs,  and  the  fellow  who  is  always  haw-hawing, 
who  can  choose  ?  But  the  merry  children,  blessed  with  reasonable 
liberty,  will  imitate  neither.  They  will  find  the  golden  mien 
between  these  wide  extremes,  and  be  both  earnest  and  happy  little 
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NAMING  CHILDREN. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  name  a  child.  The  first  name  that  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  mother  is  sure  to  please  tlie  father ;  or  if  the  fiither 
hits  upon  a  name  first^  the  mother  always  coincides  as  to  its  appro- 
priateness and  beauty.  The  parents  satisfied^  no  other  child, 
aunt,  grandmother  or  friend  has  a  word  to  say.     Of  course  not. 

Seriously^  some  parents  experience  no  difficulty  in  naming  their 
children.  They  commence  and  end  with  common  names^  and  it 
makes  little  difference  which  is  given  first.  Nolxxly  is  accused  of 
plagiarism  for  calling  children  John,  James,  William,  Jacob,  Mary, 
Martha,  Ann  and  Sally.  Hence  the  world  is  full  of  them,  and  if 
the  surname  in  such  cases  hapi>ens  to  l)e  common,  look  out  for  dupli- 
cates and  confusion.  Hiding  with  a  mischievous  uncle  once,  I  wit- 
nessed a  ludicroiLs  incident.  Seeing  an  entire  stranger  approaching, 
uncle  said:  "Halloa!  John  Smith,  how  are  you?  Haven't  seen 
you  in  an  age."  The  accosted  man  innocently  replied :  "  You  are 
mistaken  a  bit.     My  name  is  Henry,  but  I  have  a  brother  John." 

Other  parents  find  it  no  easy  task  to  coin  names  for  those  tender 
beings  whom  Grod  commits  to  their  charge,  and  who  are  ever 
helpless  as  to  tlie  names  they  shall  lx?ar.  Such  people  want  some- 
thing "odd,"  very  odd.  Anything  ever  heard  before  will  not 
answer.  They  must  have  for  each  child  a  name  which  will  make 
every  hearer  prick  up  his  ears  to  hear,  twist  his  tongue  to  speak, 
stir  his  brains  to  think  of,  and  then  declare,  with  Sliakespeare, 

''  I  CAiiDot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name  ia.*' 

Such  folks  ought  to  be  banished  to  Russia  or  China,  where  there 
are  no  easy  names. 

Not  a  few  parents  seek  names  for  their  offspring  whidi  others 
have  made  famous.  Distinguished  soldiers,  rulers,  editors,  lawyers, 
and  clergymen  thus  have  monuments  by  the  wholesale  reared  to 
their  memory.  There  are  lines  of  families  along  which  Henry 
Clay,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Edward  Payson,  Grcorge  Washington,  John 
Wesley,  etc.,  are  passed  through  succeeding  generations.  It  thus 
happens  that  we  have  Henry  Clays  who  cannot  orate,  Edward  P&y- 
Bons  who  are  no  saints,  and  George  Washingtons  not  noted  for  hon- 
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eety.  It  is  painful  to  oontemplate  the  unDumbered  spankings^  scold- 
ings and  corrections  to  which  these  dead  old  heroes  are  subjected 
by  this  custom. 

Other  parents  (and  may  the  tribe  increase)  seek  names  familiar 
enough  to  excite  no  comment^  and  yet  peculiar  enough  to  be  their 
own.  These  are  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  and  worth  the  most 
when  gotten.  They  prove  the  least  embarrassing  to  those  who  are 
called  by  them,  and  most  precious  to  those  who  bestow  them.  They 
are  less  likely  to  be  nicknamed  than  either  very  common  or  odd 
appellations.  In  school-boy  days,  I  knew  an  Albert  who  was 
called  "  Spud ''  to  distinguish  him  from  other  Alberts ;  a  William 
who  was  styled  "Mut,"  and  a  Mary  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
"  Peep.'*  That  name  should  always  be  chosen  which,  linked  with 
the  surname,  will  fasten  attention  only  upon  one  person.  This  will 
save  embarrassment  in  post-offices,  newspaper  offices,  social  circlas, 
chnrches,  neighborhoods,  and  everywhere  else.  To  please  the  ear, 
satisfy  the  mind,  avoid  confusion,  and  keep  the  peace,  are  leading 
motives  in  naming  chUdren. 

Sometimes  accidental  names  are  as  appropriate  as  any.  Rosalie 
Vandewater  tells  how  one  such  was  given  : 

"  Only  to  think  that  she  should  be 
For  almost  four  months  here, 
And  papa  call  her  nothing  else 
Than  just '  my  little  dear ! ' 

*'  Aunt  Esther,  too,  has  been  to  blame, 
For  she  has  called  her  *  Him ; ' 
And  mamma's  said,  *  Poor  little  soul  I  * 
And  given  her  a  kiss. 

'^  But  any  man  who  scolds  mamma 
Don't  know  what  hc*s  about. 
She  worked  so  liard  to  find  a  name 
That  she  is  tired  out. 

*'  Papa  don't  scold,  but  still  he  said : 
*  If  I  were  baby's  mother, 
I'd  take  a  book  and  hunt  it  through^ 
And  then  I'd  try  another. 
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** '  rd  look  until  I  found  a  name, 
If  I  sat  up  all  night  ; 
I'd  call  her  Love,  or  something  else, 
Before  the  morning  light.' 

''  To  put  around  my  sister's  neck, 
I  made  a  daisy  chain, 
I  And  papa  clapped  his  hands,  and  said: 

*  We  needn't  try  again. 

" '  A  name  has  come  to  her  at  last. 
When  I  was  growing  lazy. 
No  more  we'll  call  her  '  little  dear,' 
For  she  is  little  Daisy. 

"  *  But  I  must  own,  though  I'm  a  man, 
It  takes  a  deal  of  wit, 
When  dainty  buds  like  her  unfold. 
To  find  a  name  to  fit' " 


MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

What  a  happy  opportunity  has  the  mother  to  give  proper  direo- 
tion  to  her  daughter's  thoughts^  her  aspirations  and  alTections. 
From  babyhood  to  marriage,  she  has  the  perceptive  mind  of  her 
daughter  under  her  influence  and  instructions.  She  may  command 
all  her  confidence,  know  her  every  wish  and  motive,  shield  her  from 
the  open  approaches  of  evil,  and  prepare  her  to  defend  herself 
against  the  secret  and  cunning  designs  of  the  destroyer.  Mothers 
are  often  blamable  for  much  of  the  waywardness  and  wickedness  of 
their  daughters.  To  the  best  of  examples,  they  should  add  the 
plainest  of  counsels,  the  most  minute  and  careful  of  explanations 
concerning  all  inevitable  events  of  life.  All  this  should  be  in  time 
and  in  season,  because  timely  words,  fitly  spoken,  are  like  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  Let  mothers  look  back  over  their  own 
lives,  consider  what  they  ought  to  have  known  for  their  own  happi- 
ness and  welfare,  and  then  make  it  their  prayerful  study  to  train 
their  daughters  in  a  better  manner.  Oh,  mothers !  as  you  prize  the 
virtue  and  well  being  of  your  beautiful  girls,  teach  them  something 
bedde  the  arts  of  dressing  and  promenading;  teach  them  in  all 
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wisdom  and  fiuthfaliiess  how  to  be  true  and  pure  and  amiable 
and  useful,  as  well  as  how  to  be  happy  and  healthy  for  a  hundred 
years. 

MOTHER  AND  SON. 

Who  that  has  languished,  even  in  advanced  life,  in  sickness  and 
despondency ;  who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed  in  the  n^lect 
and  loneliness  of  a  foreign  land,  or  the  strangeness  and  coldness  of 
some  far-away  region  in  his  own  country ;  but  has  thought  on  the 
mother  that  looked  on  his  childhood,  that  smoothed  his  pillow,  and 
administered  to  his  helplessness.  Oh  !  there  is  an  enduring  tender- 
ness in  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  son  that  transcends  all  other 
affections  of  the  heart  It  is  neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness, 
nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stifled 
by  ingratitude.  She  sacrifices  every  comfort  to  his  convenience; 
she  surrenders  every  pleasure  to  his  enjoyment ;  she  glories  in  his 
fiune,  and  exults  in  his  prosperity ;  and,  if  adversity  overtake  him, 
he  becomes  even  more  dear  to  her  by  misfortune ;  and  if  disgrace 
settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him ;  and  if  all 
the  world  beside  cast  him  off,  she  will  be  all  the  world  to  him. 

FATHER  AND  SON. 

"It  is  a  great  delight  to  a  child,^'  says  that  eminent  English 
surgeon,  Pye  Henry  Chavasse,  "  to  have  his  father  play  with  him — 
more  especially  if  he  be  a  fisither  that  can  enter  into  his  games  and 
general  fun,  who  does  not  think  it  derogatory  to  go  on  all  fours, 
and  be,  for  the  nonce,  his  horse — he  receiving,  during  the  time  he 
is  a  horse,  a  few  lashes  from  the  whip  and  a  few  pokes  from  his 
son's  knees,  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  horse  and  rider  !  This  will 
be  glorious  fim  for  the  boy,  who  will,  as  a  consequence,  love  the 
&ther  more.  A  father  is  strong  in  the  arms,  and  while  singing  the 
odebrated  ditty  of 

*Here  we  go,  up,  up,  up, 

Here  we  go,  down,  down,  down, 
Here  we  go,  backwards  and  forwards, 
Here  we  go,  round,  round,  round,' 
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them  as  though  they  were  children.  A  hoary  head  at  a  fireside  is 
a  crown  of  glory  to  the  house  where  it  dwells.  The  blessing  of  the 
aged  is  as  dew  on  the  pasture^  as  the  fidling  of  sunlight  in  a  shadowy 
place." 

Dr.  Talmage  draws  two  or  three  pictures  of  age,  which  will  be  at 
once  recognized  as  true  to  life.  "  Waiting,"  he  says,  "  for  the  door 
of  one  of  my  parishioners  to  open,  I  stand  at  the  front  steps,  and  look- 
ing through  tiie  window,  see  grandfather,  with  a  child  on  either 
knee,  liis  face  beaming  with  benedictions.  He  is  almost  through 
with  his  journey,  but  he  has  an  interest  in  those  who  are  starting. 
The  racket  is  almost  too  much  for  the  old  man's  head,  but  he 
says  nothing.  The  granddaughter,  half  grown,  stands  behind  the 
chair,  and  runs  her  hand  through  his  l(x;ks.  As  grandfather  stoops 
down  to  kiss  the  children  good-night,  it  Ls  sunset  embracing  sun- 
rise ;  it  is  the  spring  crocuses  around  about  the  edge  of  the  snow- 
bank ;  it  is  the  white  locks,  beautiful  in  tlie  domestic  circle ! 

^^  Grandfather  is  in  church.  His  comrades  are  gone.  His  sons 
and  daughters,  though  grown  to  be  men  and  women,  will  never  be 
anything  but  boys  and  girls  to  him.  He  looks  around  the  audience 
and  sees  so  many  strange  faces,  and  he  wonders  why  people  don't  talk 
as  loud  as  they  used  to.  As  some  old  hymn  comes  through  his  soul, 
his  memory  brings  back  the  revival  scenes  of  a  half  century.  He 
wonders  where  sdl  the  old  people  are.  His  second  sight  has  come, 
and  he  rarely  uses  spectacles.  With  a  cane  in  both  hands,  he  sits  at 
the  end  of  the  pew.  Don't  crowd  him ;  he  will  soon  pass  over  the 
river,  and  see  the  King  in  his  beauty.  White  locks  are  beautiful 
in  the  Lord's  temple  ! 

•  "  Two  hearts  have  been  pledged.  Against  the  marriage-altar  there 
dashes  a  wave  of  orange-blossoms.  The  two  families,  in  a  semicircle, 
stand  about  the  altar.  Father  and  mother  come,  of  course,  and 
give  the  first  congratulations,  but  let  them  not  tarry  too  long,  for 
grandfisither  is  coming  up  with  trembling  step.  '  God  be  good  to 
you  both,  my  children !'  he  says,  as  he  takes  their  hands.  Then  he 
seals  his  word  with  an  old  man's  kiss.  Tlie  bridal  veil  was  grace- 
ful, but  I  know  something  more  graceful  than  that  The  vase  of 
flowefs  on  the  altar  was  beautiful,  but  I  know  something  more  beau- 
tifiil  than  that.    The  light  that  danced  in  the  socket  was  bright. 
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but  I  know  something  brighter  than  that.     It  was  the  long  white 
locks  of  grandfather  at  the  wedding/' 

With  this  sentiment  we  all  sympathize.  Happy  and  pure  old 
1^  is  delightfiil.  No  matter  if  the  bodies  are  old,  only  so  that  the 
life  is  young,  Some  one  gives  a  few  kind  hints  to  the  friends  of 
"threescore  years  and  beyond,"  which  may  be  suggestive  in  now 
and  then  a  case :  "  DonH  grow  old  and  rusty  and  cross,  afraid  of 
nonsense  and  fun.  Tolerate  the  follies  and  crudities  of  youth. 
Gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  you  cannot  escape,  but  you  need  not  grow 
old  in  feeling  unless  you  choose.  And  so  long  as  your  age  is  only  on 
the  ootside  you  will  win  confidence  from  the  young,  and  find  your 
life  all  the  brighter  for  contact  \\rith  theirs.  But  you  have  too 
many  grave  thoughts,  too  many  weighty  anxieties  and  duties,  too 
much  to  do  to  make  this  trifling  possible,  you  say.  The  very 
reason,  my  friend,  why  you  should  cultivate  fun,  nonsense,  lightness 
of  heart,  because  you  need  them  so  much,  because  you  are  'weary 
with  thinking.'  Then  do  try  to  be  young,  even  if  you  have  to  be 
fi)olish  in  so  doing.     One  cannot  be  wise  all  the  time." 

An  inevitable  sadness  tinges  the  last  remnants  of  declining  life 
at  the  thought  of  the  near  and  permanent  separation  from  all  things 
earthly.  As  appropriate  to  this  feeling,  we  append  the  following 
lines,  of  unknown  authorship,  entitled : 

A  FAREWELL. 


€* 


Farewell,  days  and  months  and  years; 

Farewell,  thoughts  and  hopes  and  fears; 

Farewell,  old  delight  and  woe; 

Farewell,  self  of  long  ago  I 

In  the  old  familiar  place 

Time  sped  oij  at  slower  pace — 

Past  recall,  indeed,  you  lie, 

Days  and  montlis  and  years  gone  by, 

Now  the  old  familiar  door. 

Shuts  us  out  for  evermore  1 


**  Farewell,  house — ^no  more  our  home  I 
Others,  in  the  years  to  come. 
Hither  homeward  will  return — 
On  the  hearth  their  fires  will  bum ; 
14 
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Children  that  we  do  not  know 
Gather  round  the  blithesome  glow; 
Other  feet  will  tread  the  stair, 
Other  guests  be  welcome  there. 
We,  whose  home  it  was  before. 
Shall  be  strangers  evermore  I 

*'  May  be,  in  the  years  to  come, 
Past  the  house  our  feet  may  roam — 
Over  all  a  subtle  change 
Will  have  stolen  and  made  it  strange, 
And  the  house  we  leave  to-day 
Will  have  vanished  quite  away. 
In  this  house's  joy  and  care 
We  shall  have  no  lot  or  share ; 
All  our  life  herein  will  seem 
like  a  half-forgotten  dream. 
We  shall  be  as  ghosts,  that  come 
lingering  round  their  ancient  home, 
If  our  feet  pass  evermore 
Near  the  old  familiar  door. 

^Farewell,  days  and  months  and  yean; 
Farewell,  buried  hopes  and  fears  I 
Wheresoe'er  our  f(X)tsteps  stray, 
Whether  long  or  brief  our  stay, 
Whatsoever  good  we  find, 
Many  graves  we  leave  behind. 
So,  farewell,  old  joy  and  pain, 
We  shall  never  know  again ! 

''Farewell,  all  things  that  we  leave  I 
Surely,  life  and  warmth  must  cleave 
To  the  house,  when  we  are  gone. 
Can  it  empty  seem,  and  lone. 
When  the  echoes  of  the  years. 
Hopes  and  joys,  and  griefs  and  fean. 
Scarce  have  died  from  roof  and  wall? 
Surely,  ghostly  steps  will  fiAll 
On  the  bare  dismantled  floors, 
Gliding  in  at  open  doors. 
Flitting  up  and  dow^  the  stair. 
Will  not  shadows  wander  there — 
.•«*  Shades  more  vague  than  shadows  are. 

Or  than  ghosts  that  break  death's  barf 
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Sore  our  wraiths,  where  we  are  gone, 
Oft  will  haunt  the  chambers  lone — 
Come  to  seek  (ah,  ne'er  to  find!) 
All  tlie  years  we  leave  behind? 
Farewell,  house,  for  evermore ! 
Farewell,  old  familiar  door  I 
Farewell,  home — ^yet  no,  not  so — 
Home  goes  with  us  where  we  go  I  *' 


PEACE  AT  HOME. 

"  I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near, 
And  I  said, '  If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.'  " 

It  is  just  as  possible,  tritely  remarks  Rev.  Dr.  Phillip,  to  keep  a 
calm  house  as  a  clean  house,  a  cheerful  house  as  a  warm  house,  if 
the  heads  set  themselves  to  do  so.  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  con- 
sulting each  other's  weaknesses  as  well  as  each  other's  wants ;  each 
other's  tempers  as  well  as  each  other's  health  ;  each  other's  comfort 
as  well  as  each  other's  character?  "Peace  rules  the  day,  where 
reason  rules  the  mind."  Oh  !  it  is  by  leaving  the  peace  at  home  to 
chance,  instead  of  pursuing  it  by  system,  that  so  many  houses  are 
unhappy.  It  deserves  notice,  also,  that  almost  any  one  can  be 
courteous  and  forbearing  and  patient  in  a  neighlx)r's  house.  If 
anything  go  wrong,  or  be  out  of  tune,  or  di.sagrtH?able  there,  it  is 
made  the  best  of,  not  the  worst ;  even  efforts  arc  made  to  excuse  it, 
and  to  show  tliat  it  is  not  felt ;  or,  if  felt,  it  is  attributed  to  accident, 
not  design ;  and  this  is  not  only  easy,  but  natural  in  the  houses  of  a 
friend.  I  will  not,  therefore,  believe  that  what  is  so  natural  in  the 
house  of  another  is  impossible  at  home,  but  maintain,  without  fear, 
that  all  the  courtesies  of  life  may  be  upheld  in  domestic  society.  A 
husband  as  willing  to  be  pleased  at  home,  and  its  anxious  to  please 
as  in  his  neighbor's  house,  and  a  Avife  as  intent  on  making  things 
comfortable  every  day  in  her  family  as  on  sc^t  days  to  her  guests, 
could  not  fail  to  make  their  home  happy.  I^et  us  not  evade  the 
point  of  these  remarks  by  recurring  to  the  maxim  alxnit  allowing 
lor  temper.     It  is  worse  than  folly  to  refer  to  our  temiKT,  unless  we 
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oould  prove  that  we  ever  gained  anything  good  by  giving  way  to 
it.  Fits  of  ill  humor  punish  us  quite  as  much^  if  not  more,  than 
those  they  are  vented  upon ;  and  it  actually  requires  more  effort, 
and  inflicts  more  {)ain  to  give  them  up  than  would  be  requisite  to 
avoid  them.     Then, 

"  Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  lialf  our  misery  fri^m  our  foibles  springs ; 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  please, 
Oh,  let  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence.*' 


A  CHEERFUL  HOME. 

A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will  make  beauty 
attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured.  So  Addison 
believed,  and  if  this  saying  has  special  application  anywhere,  it  is 
in  domestic  life.  A  single  bitter  word  may  disquiet  an  entire  &mily 
for  a  whole  day.  One  surly  glance  casts  a  gloom  over  the  house- 
hold, wiiile  a  smile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  may  light  up  the 
darkest  and  weariest  hours. 

"  Oh,  Life  and  Love !  Oh,  happy  throng 
Of  thoughts,  whose  only  speech  is  songl 
Oh,  heart  of  man  I  canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free  ?  " 

Like  unexpected  flowers  which  spring  up  along  our  path,  fiill  of 
freshness,  fragrance  and  beauty,  so  the  kind  wonls,  and  gentle  acts, 
and  sweet  dispositions,  make  glad  the  home  where  Christ's  peace 
and  blessing  dwell.  No  matter  how  humble  the  abode,  if  it  be  thus 
garnished  with  grace,  and  sweetened  with  kindness  and  smiles,  the 
heart  will  turn  lovingly  toward  it  from  all  the  tumults  of  the 
world;  and  home,  if  it  be  ever  so  homely,  will  be  the  dearest  spot 
beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 

And  the  influences  of  home  perpetuate  themselves.  The  gentle 
grace  of  the  motlicr  lives  in  her  daughters  long  after  her  head  is 
pillowed  in  the  dusts  of  death,  and  fatherly  kindness  finds  its  echo 
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istios  of  their  children.  The  timid  and  brave,  the  sportive  and 
sedate^  are  put  under  one  discipline.  They  do  not  wisely  acquaint 
themselves  with  their  needs^  or  gain  their  confidence ;  so  it  is  true 
that  the  children  will  sooner  confide  their  secrets  with  some  one 
other  than  their  parents. 

"  2.  The  spirit  and  practice  of  self-denial  are  essential.  These 
are  needed  in  occasional  intercourse^  much  more  in  fiunily  life^  lest 
one  intrude  on  the  rights  of  another  or  mar  his  pleasure.  Peace  is 
disturbed,  order  broken  and  beauty  spoiled,  where  selfishness  reigns, 
though  wealth  and  culture  be  there.  Some  parents  are  courteous 
and  afi&ble  to  strangers,  but  like  a  chilling  fog  to  their  children  at 
home — full  of  whims  and  exacting  in  their  notions.  Love  allows 
and  demands  mutual  compromises. 

^'3.  A  perfect  home  is  an  intellectual  exchange.  The  family 
should  exchange  their  experiences,  observations  and  impressions. 
Conversation  is  called  the  music  of  the  mind.  It  is  an  art  which 
is  falling  into  decay.  We  are  reading  ourselves  into  silence.  Men 
are  bom  talkers  as  well  as  poets.  Milton  with  all  his  learning  was 
a  dull  conversationalist.  Goldsmith  'wrote  like  an  angel  and 
talked  like  poor  poll.'  But  we  can  all  improve  on  our  deficien- 
cies. Parents  should  meet  the  questioning  spirit  of  childhood 
wisely.  Let  us  warm  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  Heaven,  that 
we  may  better*  bear  the  trials  of  earth. 

"  4.  Mutual  confidence.  Take  your  children  into  your  plans,  ask 
their  advice,  and  accustom  them  to  bear  responsibility.  Remember 
the  apostolic  command,  '  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth.'  *  *  * 
Confidence  reposed  in  the  young  inspires  with  self-respect,  and 
incites  to  fidelity. 

"  5.  Courtesy.  This  is  as  essential  in  &mily  life  as  is  the  lubri- 
cation which  reduces  the  friction  in  machinery.  It  is  as  natural  to 
a  true  life  as  fragrance  to  a  flower.  But  the  crowning  grace  of  all 
is  a — 

"  6.  Deep,  sustained,  earnest,  faithful  and  joyful  Christian  life. 
Let  not  religion  be  treated  as  a  poor  relative,  whom  it  is  not  reput- 
able wholly  to  Ignore,  but  whose  presence  is  a  burden.  Make  relig- 
ion welcome — the  fiunily  altar  the  centre  and  heart  of  the  household 
of  this  ideal  home.    Let  me  congratulate  those  who  have  made  any 
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i^roaches  to  this  ideal  perfection  demanded  by  our  heavenly 
Parent.  Still  go  on  to  perfection^  and  then  will  you  realize  the 
truth  of  what  Bowring  has  said^  that  a  happy  &nuly  is  but  an 
earlier  heaven.'^ 

MY  OWN  FIRESIDE. 

[OKB  OF  Sm  BOBEBT  FEEL'S  FAYOBITB  J^OEMB.] 

**Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys, 

At  ball  or  concert,  rout  or  play ; 
Whilst  far  from  Fashion's  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 
I  while  the  wintry  eve  away, 

Twixt  book  and  lute  the  hours  divide, 
And  marvel  how  I  e'er  could  stray 

From  thee — ^my  own  fireside. 

"My  own  fireside  I   Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise ; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords, 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes. 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  prize, 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide ; 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies. 

My  own — ^my  own  fireside. 

"A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now ; 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mint : 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow. 

And  ask,  what  joys  can  equal  thine : 
A  babe,  whose  beauty's  half  divine, 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide; 
Where- may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine, 

Than  thou — ^my  own  fireside. 

*  What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth; 
It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  the  more 

The  shelter  of  thy  hallowed  hearth ; 
To  thoughts  of  quiet  bliss  give  birth ; 

Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide, 
It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 

That  glads  my  own  fireside. 
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^My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care; 
Though  thunder-clouds  the  skies  deform, 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there ; 
niere  all  is  cheerful,  calm  and  fair ; 

Wrath,  envy,  malice,  strife,  or  pride, 
Hath  never  made  its  hated  lair, 

By  thee — my  own  fireside. 

**Thy  precints  are  a  charmed  ring. 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude; 
Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  sting; 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued : 
And  Peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then  let  the  world's  proud  fool  deride; 
111  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude 

To  thee — my  own  fireside. 

** Shrine  of  my  household  duties; 

Bright  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys; 
To  thee  my  burthened  spirit  flies. 

When  Fortune  frowns,  or  Care  annoys  I 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried; 
What,  then,  are  the  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  thee — ^my  own  fireside  I 

''Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweety 
That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee. 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 
To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary  I 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be, 
Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide, 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me, 
My  own — ^my  own  fireside." 

— Alaeic  a.  Watbil* 

•An  Eoglish  artist  and  poet»  died  in  1861 
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Hail,  pociftl  life !  into  thy  pleasing  bounds 
Again  I  come  to  pay  the  oonimon  stock 
My  share  of  service,  and  in  glad  return 
To  tiiste  thy  comforts,  thy  protecteil  joys. 

—Thompson. 

"Society  i»  tlie  atnio?:pherc  of  tjouls,  in  wliich  they  alwa}^  imbibe  some- 
thing salubrious  or  in f( actions." 

Joineil  hand  in  hand  are  we; 

With  earnest  fear 
Let  each  (he  (»t1ier  strengthen  in  his  need; 
In  this  strange  land  we  brothers  are  indeed. 
Jt  will  not  nlwnvs  \iisi, 
Thereftire,  he  hravc! 
And  so  we  all  shall  bo 

Across  the  wave ; 
Tliero  find,  from  sorrow  free, 
Tlie  rest  wc  crave. 

— ^From  the  German. 

Society  is  like  a  large  piece  of  frozen  water;  and  skating  well  is  the 
great  art  of  social  life. — Letitia  E.  Lakdon. 
218 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

IT  is  an  old  rule,  and  as  authoritative  as  it  is  old,  that  ^^  he  that 
hath  firiends  must  show  himself  friendly.''  This  is  the  spring 
of  social  life.  When  people  become  distant  and  cold,  inactive 
in  the  interchange  of  little  attentions  and  kindnesses,  unconmiuni- 
cative  and  indifierent,  social  life  dies  out,  and  many  of  the  sweetest 
pleasures  of  existence  have  no  being. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  every  person  to  show  a  friendly  spirit. 
This  does  not  depend  upon  learning,  wealth,  position,  or  even 
character.  The  humblest,  highest,  worst  and  best,  may  manifest  a 
good  disposition  in  relation  to  their  fellow-beings. 

We  are  well  aware  that  true  friendship  has  its  strongest  founda- 
tion in  nobility  of  nature  and  purity  of  heart     As  Cowper  wrote : 

"  Whoever  undertakes  a  friend's  good  part, 
Should  be  renewed  in  nature,  pure  in  heart, 
Prepared  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  thousand  ways  the  genuine  force  of  love." 

"  When  enemies  gather  around,  when  sickness  falls  on  the  heart, 
when  the  world  is  dark  and  cheerless,  is  the  time  to  try  true  friend- 
ship. They  who  turn  from  the  scene  of  distress  betray  their 
hypocrisy,  and  prove  that  interest  only  moves  them.  If  you  have 
a  friend  who  loves  you — ^who  has  studied  your  interest  and  happi- 
ness— be  sore  to  sustain  him  in  adversity.  Let  him  feci  that  his 
former  kindness  is  appreciated,  and  that  his  love  was  not  thrown 
away.  Real  fidelity  may  be  rare,  but  it  exists — in  the  heart. 
They  only  deny  its  worth  and  power  who  have  never  loved  a  friend, 
or  labored  to  make  one  happy.  The  good  and  kind,  the  affectionate 
and  the  virtuoofl^  see  and  feel  the  heavenly  influence." 
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Society  afibids  ample  scope  for  the  formation  of  just  sach  friendly 
ties.  Among  old  and  young,  the  cultured  and  the  unlettered,  the 
bonds  of  a  fidelity  that  shall  outlast  this  frail  life  itself  may  be 
made  and  sealed.  It  is  done  every  day.  Little  knots  of  people 
learn  each  other,  cherish  a  common  afiection^  and  their  friendship 
evermore  abidedi.  This  &ct  is  what  gives  the  poem  of  the  three 
Indians  who  met  and  communed  under  the  pine  at  the  time  of  their 
departure  fix)m  Dartmouth  College  so  strong  a  hold  upon  our 
hearts: 

"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again? 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again? 

Oft  may  glowing  hope  expire, 

Oft  may  wearied  love  retire, 

Oft  may  death  and  sorrow  reign, 

Ere  we  three  shall  meet  again. 

"  Though  in  distant  lands  we  sigh. 
Parched  beneath  a  hostile  sky ; 
Though  the  deep  between  us  rolls. 
Friendship  shall  unite  our  souls, 
And  in  Fancy's  wide  domain 
We  three  hope  to  meet  again. 
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When  these  burnished  locks  are  gray. 
Thinned  by  many  a  toil-spent  day; 
When  around  this  youthful  pine, 
Moss  shall  creep  and  ivy  twine ; 
Long  shall  this  loved  bower  remain. 
Ere  we  three  shall  meet  again. 


**  When  the  dreams  of  life  are  fled. 
When  its  wasted  lamps  are  dead ; 
When  in  cold  oblivion's  shade. 
Beauty,  wealth  and  fame  are  laid; 
Where  immortal  spirits  reign. 
There  shall  we  three  meet  again." 


THE  AET  OP  BEING  AGREEABLE. 

What  man  would  be  without  society  and  social  oi^ganimtion  is 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  passage: 
'^ Without  society  there  could  b^  no  union  of  labor;  ever^  man 
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would  have  to  do  everything  for  himself^  and  would  consequently 
qiend  life  in  the  lowest  occupations ;  progress  would  be  impossible. 
There  ooold  be  no  intellectual  advancement  from  age  to  age  without 
society^  nothing  inherited  from  the  past^  nothing  given  to  the  futiu^e^ 
no  additions  made  to  knowledge  and  experience.  Witliout  society 
there  coold  be  no  fiatemizing  commerce^  no  fine  arts,  no  enlarged 
ideas  of  int^rity  and  benevolence,  no  public  opinion,  no  religion, 
no  true  humanity  in  man,  no  common  enjoyment.'' 

*'  Man  in  society,  is  like  a  flower, 
Blown  in  its  native  bed.    "lis  there  alone 
His  fjEkculties  expanded  in  full  bloom 
Shine  out,  there  only  reach  their  proper  use." 

Oowper  expressed  an  important  truth  in  these  lines.  Man  is  a 
social  being.  He  finds  it  not  good  to  be  alone.  Solitude  saddens 
him,  as  it  did  Alexander  Selkirk  on  the  lonely  island : 

"  Society,  friendship  and  love, 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man — 
Oh  I  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove. 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  I 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  tnith ; 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth." 

Society  naturally  divides  itself  into  circles  and  grades.  As  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together,  so  people  of  similar  character,  acquire- 
ments and  circumstances  court  one  another's  presence  and  inter- 
course. In  these  social  grades  certain  niles  or  customs  obtain,  the 
observance  of  which  is  by  common  consent  binding  upon  all.  It 
is  said  that  thieves,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  have  well- 
defined  notions  of  propriety,  and  are  more  or  less  exacting  in  the 
common  respect  to  be  paid  to  them. 

In  the  best  social  circles  he  is  a  happy  man  who  is  skilled  in  the 
art  of  being  agreeable.  There  is  such  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  and 
80  modi  change  in  custom,  that  along  with  good  natural  endow- 
ments a  person  needs  training  to  shine  as  a  social  star.  Cicero  said 
of  Oadline  that  he  lived  with  the  sad  severely,  with  the  cheerful 
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agreeably^  with  the  old  gravely^  and  with  the  young  pleasantly. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  remarked  of  his  good  acquaintance  Acasto^  that 
at  the  tables  and  conversations  of  the  wise^  the  impertinent^  the 
grave^  the  frolicsome^  and  the  witty^  he  had  such  natural  good  sense^ 
good  nature  and  discretion^  that  every  one  enjoyed  himself  in  his 
company^  and  though  Acasto  contributed  nothing  to  the  entertain- 
menty  he  was  always  welcome  at  a  place  the  second  time.  He  had 
the  genuine  social  quality.  To  appear  well  pleased  with  those  you 
are  engaged  with,  and  rather  seem  well  entertained  than  to  bring 
entertainment  to  others^  is  the  secret  of  one  good  kind  of  social 
acceptability.  Such  a  man  conciliates  the  minds  of  others  more  by 
his  friendly  behavior  than  could  be  done  by  the  highest  sallies  of 
wit  or  starts  of  humor. 

There  are  com|)aratively  few  persons  really  gifted  in  conversa- 
tional power.  Men  of  genius  and  learning  are  often  found  defi- 
cient in  this  particular.  Themistocles,  when  asked  to  play  on  a 
lute,  was  wont  to  say :  ^'  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  can  make  a  little 
village  a  great  city;"  so,  many  a  man  of  letters  is  compelled  to 
demur :  "  I  cannot  talk,  but  I  can  produce  the  ideas  to  talk  al)out." 

Addison's  deficiencies  in  conversation  are  well  known. «  He  was 
entirely  silent  among  strangers,  and  Mandcville,  after  passing  an 
evening  in  liis  company,  compared  him  to  "  a  silent  parson  in  a  tie 
wig."  But  Addison,  not  Mandeville,  made  the  "Spectator"  for- 
ever famous. 

Virgil  was  heavy  in  conversation,  and  resembled  more  an  ordi- 
nary man  than  an  enchanting  poet. 

"  La  Fountaine,"  says  I^a  Bruyere,  "appeared  coarse,  heavy  and 
stupid.  He  could  not  sj)eak  or  describe  what  he  had  just  seen, 
but  when  he  wrote,  he  was  the  model  of  poetry." 

Dryden  says  of  himself :  "  My  conversation  is  slow  and  dull ; 
my  humor  saturnine  and  reserved.  In  short,  I  am  none  of  those 
who  endeavor  to  break  jests  in  company  or  make  repartees." 

Isocrates,  celebrated  for  beautiful  oratorical  compositions,  was  so 
timid  of  disposition  that  he  never  ventured  to  speak  in  public.  He 
compared  himself  to  a  whetstone,  which  will  not  cut,  but  enables 
other  things  to  do  this ;  for  his  productions  served  as  models  to 
other  orators. 
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NeverthdesSy  conversational  talent  is  a  thing  to  be  desired. 
Silence  is  not  always  a  proof  of  wisdom^  nor  timidity  an  indication 
of  genius.  In  society  reticence  is  often  taken  as  a  proof  of  stupidity^ 
and  whether  so  or  not^  it  robs  one  of  half  the  joy  of  life,  and  con- 
fines his  usefulness  to  a  narrow  sphere.  Prof.  Hart  has  shown  that 
a  ^  talent  for  conversation  has  an  extraordhiary  value  for  common^ 
eveiy-day  uses  of  life.  Let  any  one  who  has  this  gift  enter  in  a 
social  Glide  anywhere. 

''  How  every  one's  face  brightens  at  his  entrance !  How  soon  he 
sets  all  the  little  wheels  in  motion,  encouraging  the  timid,  calling 
out  unostentatiously  the  resources  of  the  reserved  and  shy,  sub- 
adizing  the  &cile,  and  making  everybody  glad  and  happy ! 

"  To  converse  well  is  not  to  engross  the  conversation.  It  is  not 
to  do  all  the  talking.  It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  with  very  great 
brilliancy.  A  man  may  talk  with  such  surpassing  power  and 
splendor^  as  to  awe  the  rest  of  the  company  into  silence,  or  excite 
their  envy^  and  so  produce  a  chill  where  his  aim  should  be  to  pro- 
duce warmth  and  sunshine. 

^  He  should  seek  the  art  of  making  others  feel  quite  at  home 
with  hinii  so  that,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  his  attainments  or 
reputation,  or  how  small  may  be  theirs,  they  find  it  insensibly  just 
as  natural  and  pleasant  talking  to  him  as  hearing  him  talk. 

'^The  talent  for  conversation,  indeed,  more  almost  than  anything 
else  in  life,  requires  tact  and  discretion.  It  requires  one  to  have 
more  varied  knowledge,  and  to  have  it  at  instant  and  absolute  dis- 
posal, so  that  he  can  use  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  as  the  occasion 
demands. 

"  It  requires  the  ability  to  pass  instantly  and  with  ease  from  the 
plajrfiil  to  the  serious,  from  books  to  men,  from  the  mere  plirase  of 
courtesy  to  the  expressions  of  sentiment  and  passion.'' 

Another  writer  also  observes  that  "affability  is  an  essential  quality 
which  we  should  bring  and  employ  in  social  life.  Affability  should 
be  widdy  distinguished  from  loquacity.  The  affable  man  entertains, 
but  the  loquacious  confounds.  The  former  .s])eak.s  with  reflection, 
and  selects  the  most  profitable  and  agreeable  from  what  he  has 
to  say ;  the  latter  delivers  everji:hing  which  hap[)ens  to  come  into 
his  miody  and  shakes  out  of  his  wallet  good  things  and  bad,  proi)er 
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and  improper,  windy  oonoeite  and  stupid  dreams,  in  every  man's 
face  he  meets.  The  former  actually  converses  ¥rith  others,  and 
hearkens  when  they  speak,  with  the  same  attention  he  in  his  turn 
requires  of  them ;  the  latter  is  constantly  s{)eaking — ^never  has  time 
to  hear,  and  his  perpetual  torrent  of  words  rushes  over  all  like  a 
deluge,  deprives  the  intelligent  of  the  desire  and  opportunity  to 
speak,  and  both  the  wise  and  the  unwise  of  all  power  to  hear. 

"  The  former,  in  short,  knows  the  fit  time  to  hold  his  tongue, 
and  is  not  ashamed  of  his  silence ;  the  other  would  rather  have 
recourse  to  vile  reports,  or  slander,  or  lies,  than  allow  himself  to 
be  robbed  of  the  imaginary  honor  of  possessing  an  inexhaustible 
fond  of  entertainment'^ 

HOSPITALITY. 

''You  must  come  home  with  me  and  be  my  guest; 
You  will  give  joy  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
All  that  is  in  my  power  to  honor  you." 

The  old  Greeks  considered  themselves  sacredly  and  inviolably 
bound  to  be  hospitable,  and  their  descendants  have  pot  wholly 
forgotten  the  art,  as  travelers  in  Greece  can  tell.  Reciprocal 
hospitality  became  hereditary  in  Grecian  families,  the  friendship 
thus  contracted  being  as  binding  as  the  ties  of  affinity  and  blood. 
Individuals  between  whom  a  r^ard  had  been  cemented  by  the 
intercourse  of  hospitality  were  provided  with  some  distinguishing 
mark  or  badge,  which,  being  handed  down  from  &ther  to  son, 
established  a  permanent  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  &milie8 
and  their  descendants. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  hospitality  among  Europeans  was  considered 
a  virtue  of  the  first  rank.  If  any  felt  disinclined  toward  it  they 
were  yet  not  excused,  the  civil  statutes  rendering  them  liable  to 
punishment  in  cases  of  n^lect  The  Slavi  were  so  particular  in 
this  direction  that  they  ordained  that  an  inhospitable  person's  house 
should  be  burned  and  his  personal  effects  confiscated. 

Our  American  Indians,  when  in  possession  of  the  land,  con- 
sidered that  whatever  grew  out  of  the  earth  was  intended  jointly 
for  all  that  lived  upon  it,  and  from  this  principle  hospitality  among 
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them  flowed  as  from  its  source.     The  stranger^  the  sick,  and  the 
needy  had  claims  that  could   not  be  n^lected  or  ignored;  tlie 
stranger,  because  he  was  far  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  had 
honored  his  neighboring  tribe  with  a  visit ;  the  sick  and  the  needy, 
because  the  Great  Spirit  had  sent  a  common  stock  of  meats  and 
grains  for  all  his  creatures,  and  if  any  were  lefl  unsupplied  by 
reason  of  the  unkindness  of  others,  the  great  and  good  Manitto 
would  be  displeased.      The   following    amusing   instance  of  an 
Indian's  impressions  concerning  the  hospitality  and  social  principles 
of  the  whites,  in  contrast  with  those  of  his  own  race,  was  commu- 
nicated by  Conrad  Weiser,  a  British  interpreter,  to  Dr.  Franklin. 
He  had  been  naturalized  among  the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well 
the  Mohock  language.     In  going  through  the  'Indian  country,  to 
carry  a  message  fix)m  the  British  governor  to  the  council  at  Onon- 
daga, he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canasset(^o,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  upon,  placed 
before  him  some  boiled  beans  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum 
and  water  for  his  drink.     When  he  was  well  refreshed  and  had  lit 
his  pipe,  Canasset^o  began  to  converse  with  him,  asked  him  how 
he  had  &red  the  many  years  since  they  had  seen  each  other,  whence 
he  then  came,  what  had  occasioned  the  journey,  etc.     Conrad 
answered  all  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to  flag, 
the  Indian  to  continue  it,  said,  '^  Conrad  you  have  lived  long  among 
the  white  people  and  know  something  of  their  customs ;  I  have 
been  sometimes  at  Albany,  and  have  observed  that  once  in  seven 
days  they  shut  up  their  shops,  and  assemble  all  in  the  great  house ; 
tell  me  what  it  is  for?     What  do  they  do  there?"     "They  meet 
there,"  says  Conrtid,  "  to  hoar  and  learn  good  things^     "  I  do  not 
doubt,"  says  the  Indian,  "  that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  have  told  me 
the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell 
you  my  reasons.     I  went  lately  to  Albany  to  sell  my  skins,  and 
buy  blankets,  knives,  powder,  rum,  etc.     You  know  I  generally 
used  to  deal  with  Hans  Hanson ;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this 
time  to  try  some  other  merchants.     However,  I  called  first  u{K)n 
Hans,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  for  l)Gaver.     He  said  he 
could  not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  i)ound,  ^but,'  says  he,  ^  I 
camiot  talk  <hi  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together 
15 
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to  learn  good  tkinga,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.'  So  I  thooght 
to  myself,  since  I  caimot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go 
to  the  meeting  too,  and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man 
in  black,  and  Ix^an  to  talk  to  the  [xiople  very  angrily ;  I  did  not 
understand  what  he  said,  but  perceiving  tliat  he  looked  much  at  me 
and  at  Hanson,  I  imagined  that  he  was  angry  at  seeing  me  there ; 
so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit  my  pipe, 
waiting  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  tliought,  too,  that  the 
man  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  I  suspected  it  might 
be  the  subject  of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accosted 
my  merchant — '  Well,  Hans,'  says  I, '  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to 
give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound  ? '  '  No,'  says  he,  *  I  cannot 
give  so  much;  I  cannot  give  more  tlian  three  shillings  and  sixpence.' 
I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung  tlie  siime 
song,  three  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  right ;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended 
of  meeting  to  learn  good  things,  the  real  purpose  was  to  consult 
how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little, 
Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  ray  opinion.  If  they  met  so  often  to 
learn  good  tilings,  they  certainly  would  have  learned  some  before 
this  time.  But  they  are  still  ignomnt.  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  traveling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our 
cabins,  we  all  treat  him  as  I  treat  you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we 
warm  him  if  he  is  cold,  and  give  liim  meat  and  drink  that  he  may 
allay  his  thirst  and  liunger ;  and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest 
and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in  return.  But  if  I  go  into  a 
white  man's  houst*  at  Allmny,  and  ask  for  victuals  and  drink,  they 
say, '  Where  is  your  money  ? '  And  if  I  have  none,  they  say,  *  Gret 
out,  you  Indian  dog.'  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned  those 
little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meeting  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any 
such  purpose,  or  have  any  such  effect ;  they  are  only  to  contrive  the 
cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver" 

No  doubt  such  wrong  inferences  had  much  to  do  with  the  hos- 
tility of  the  savages  in  their  contact  with  the  whites. "  Unable  to 
onderBtand  the  English  language,  they  judged  the  spirit  of  the  pale 
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&ce  by  what  he  was  willing  to  do  for  the  red  man^  and  this,  in  most 
eases,  was  so  little  that  the  native  became  the  deadly  foe  of  the 
aggressor. 

Our  fbre&therSy  however,  among  themselves,  were  a  hospitable 
people,  as  pioneers  generally  are.  New  comers  from  the  Old  World 
found  welcome  among  them,  and  food  and  .shelter  were  as  free  as 
the  air.  But  the  establishment  of  iinis  and  taverns  in  all  new 
towns,  where  strangers  were  expected  to  find  accommodation,  cut 
off  fix>m  the  Americans  that  reputation  for  hospitality  enjoyed  by 
Oriental  nations  in  the  days  when  public  houses  were  unknown. 
Shenstone's  poetic  reference  no  doubt  had  much  of  truth  in  it : 

"  Whoe'er  has  traveled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stngcrf  may  have  been, 
Must  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

Eveiything  in  and  around  the  home  should  be  so  ordered  as  to 
^)cak  the  hospitable  feeling  of  the  heart.     A  writer  on  taste  has 
called  attention  to  certain  principles  in  the  arrangement  of  funiiturc 
which  must  be  observed  if  the  visitor  is  to  be  at  all  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  comfort  and  beauty.    Variety  is  one  of  the  essentials. 
"It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  a  whole  set  of  furniture  alike,  but  there 
should  be  one  prevailing  color,  a  solid  basis  on  which   to  build. 
There  should  also  be  care  taken  to  furnish  the  wall  spaixjs.     It  is 
an  admirable  plan  to  pull  a  sofa  out,  but  if  in  doing  so  a  gix^t 
flnpty  space  is  left,  the  room  is  ma<lo  bare.     In  such  a  (use  the  sofa 
ooold  be  turned  so  as  to  break  the  stiff  line,  and  yet  remain  against 
the  wall.    But  the  great  secret  of  comfort  and  of  giving  an  imme- 
diate efiect  of  pleasant  living  is  in  the  making  of  corners.     What 
does  an  open  fire  amount  to  if  an  easy  chair  does  not  stand  in  front 
of  it,  or  a  lovely  view  from  a  window,  if  the  curtain  has  to  be  drawn 
np  and  the  visitor  has  to  stand  to  look  out  ?    No,  what  we  want  is 
the  chair  by  the  fire;  the  light  on  the  table  and  the  lounge  pushed 
near  it;  the  easy  seat  by  the  window  where  a  good  light  fjdls,  all 
leady  and  waiting.     It  is  all  in  vain  to  put  baskets  of  bright  wools 
about^  magazines  or  portfolios  of  engravings,  to  give  a  '  home  look,' 
if  the  convenient  and  comfortable  seat  is  not  added.     The  visitor 
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who,  ooming  in^  finds  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  and  near  it  the  little 
stand  with  the  magazine^  can  endure  waiting  a  few  moments,  because 
he  feels  that  his  welcome  has  met  him.  The  chair  by  the  window, 
the  fim  ready  to  be  picked  up^  the  bench  under  the  tree,  the  seat  on 
the  porch,  are  the  successes  of  hospitality.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  appreciate  pictures,  or  to  feel  color,  but  every  one  delights  in 
being  made  comfortable.'' 

Our  children  and  their  friends  must  not  be  forgotten  in  our  hos- 
pitalities. The  trouble  of  showing  kindness  to  the  little  fellows  in 
whose  society  our  boys  and  girls  take  delight  is  a  kind  of  trouble 
that  pays.  It  raises  father  and  mother  in  their  esteem  immensely  if 
they  are  treated  as  worthy  the  hospitalities  of  the  house.  Besides, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to 'know  with  whom  your  children  play,  and 
how  they  deport  themselves.  Make  your  children's  company  wel- 
come at  your  home,  and  you  can  gain  this  information.  ''  It  need  not 
be  irksome,"  trutlifuUy  remarks  one,  "  if  you  keep  the  nmnber  within 
bounds.  In  summer  our  little  visitors  like  to  sit  with  their  play- 
things in  the  shady  porch,  or  in  the  door-way.  In  the  cold  weather 
they  can  have  the  warm  dining-room.  If  disposed  to  run  over  the 
house,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  decidedly,  "  Don't  run  up  stairs,  please ; 
just  play  in  the  dining-room."     No  child  will  disr^ard  the  request. 

"It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  make  children  happy.  They  remem- 
ber little  treats  longer  than  we  suppose.  A  lady  once  said  that  one 
of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  her  childhood  was  sitting  on  a 
grassy  bank,  and  of  a  fair  hand  reaching  from  a  window  and  placing 
a  handful  of  large,  delicious  strawberries  in  her  lap. 

"  Set  out  a  plate  of  sandwiches,  cookies,  apples  or  whatever  is 
handiest  in  the  pantry,  and  then  let  the  little  girls  arrange  them  to 
suit  themselves  on  their  sprigged  tea  set.  A  little  cofiee  and  sugar 
and  milk  in  their  small  dishes  make  their  happiness  complete. 

"  Be  a  lady  to  your  boy's  friends,  and  leave  a  good  impression 
upon  them  if  you  wish  to  retain  the  respect  of  your  own  dear  boy. 
It  hurts  boys'  feelings  and  mortifies  them  intensely  to  have  mother 
speak  snappishly  to  them  before  companions,  making  them  feel  that 
they  are  not  wanted.  Such  boys  are  apt  to  wander  away,  with  most 
resentful  feelings,  to  seek  such  company  as  the  mother  would  dread  to 
have  for  their  associates.     But  whom  should  she  blame  most  for  it  ? '' 
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It  were  a  pity  to  allow  hospitality  to  die  out  and  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  be  forgotten.  Life  will  be  robbed  of  half  its  joys 
when  people  cease  to  r^ard  company  as  a  blessing,  and,  except  in 
the  way  of  cold  formalities  or  costly  display,  count  entertainment  a 
harden.  Away  with  the  idea  that  hospitality  means  simply  to  eat, 
drink  and  sleep,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  except  to 
minister  to  the  animal  nature.  The  ancients  exhausted  the  virtue 
of  this  notion ;  let  not  the  modems  think  to  get  any  good  out  of  it. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  see  eight  wild  boars  roasting  whole  at  the  same 
time  to  snpply  the  wants  of  ten  guests.  In  one  of  Cleopatra's 
banquets,  Antony  expressed  surprise  at  the  vast  number  of  gokl 
cups  enriched  ¥rith  jewels  which  were  displayed  on  all  sides.  The 
qoeen  quickly  answered  that  since  he  admired  such  trifles  he  was 
very  welcome  to  them,  and  at  once  ordered  her  servants  to  carry 
them  all  to  his  house.  The  next  day  she  invited  him  again  with 
the  request  that  he  bring  his  friends  with  him.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  came  attended  by  all  the  chief  officers  at  that  time  in 
Tarsus.  When  the  banquet  was  over,  and  the  numerous  guests 
ready  to  depart,  Cleopatra  presented  them  with  all  the  gold  and 
rilver  plate  in  use  during  the  entertainment.  As  a  parting  salute, 
she  took  a  jewel  from  her  ear-ring,  valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  dissolved  it  in  vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  She  was  prepar- 
ing to  melt  the  other,  and  would  have  done  so,  had  not  Plaucus 
interfered  and  saved  the  pearl. 

There  is  a  hospitality  better  than  this — "a  hospitality,"  siiys 
Mrs.  Lavilla  E.  Allen,  ''that  is  as  rare  and  sweet  as  earth  can 
afford,  whose  gradousness  and  charm  are  indescribable.  The 
moment  you  enter  the  door  the  very  atmosphere  of  welcome  enfolds 
you.  Your  tastes  and  preferences  are  ministered  to  so  deliwitcly 
that  you  are  led  to  wonder  how  they  knew.  If  you  are  not  in  a 
mood  for  talking,  the  golden,  restful  silence  falls  down  upon  you 
like  a  benediction,  and  no  one  feels  that  it  must  be  broken  by  any 
eflbrt  to  entertain  you.  If  you  care  to  read  or  writo,  or  even  curl 
down  on  the  sofit  for  a  nap,  you  are  not  made  conscious  of  any 
hreach  of  etiquette  or  propriety.  Then  the  glad  and  frequent 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  intermingle  the  whole^  and  a 
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oomforiable  feeling  |XJrvjult^  the  soul,  a.s  though  it  had  ronio  in  out 
of  the  cold  world  and  found  fo^xl,  warmth  and  pM^d  cheer.  When 
you  sit  at  meat,  you  are  scarcely  con«*i()us  of  the  nature  of  the  finxl 
tliat  is  before  you,  for  at  these  tri-<laily  reunions  of  the  family  and 
visitors  so  many  topics  of  conversation  are  suggested  that  the  mere 
matter  of  eating  is  a  secondary  affair  altogether ;  therefore  an  elab- 
orate and  extended  bill  of  fare  would  be  quite  su{)erfluous. 

^'  Friendships  formed  under  such  circumstances  are  not  doomed  to 
be  broken  by  the  going  out  of  life,  and  these  themes  and  prospects 
fill  the  hearts  with  joy  when  at  the  evening  hour  they  all  gather 
beneath  the  trees,  and  watching  the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  the  gate- 
ways seem  for  a  moment  to  part,  revealing  the  glory  beyond.  Then 
the  eyes  fill  with  tears  and  hand  clasps  hand  as  they  look  away  to 
*  our  Father's  house  on  high,^  where  summer  heat  or  winter's  cold 
can  never  enter,  and  where  '  friend  holds  fellowship  with  friend,' 
without  any  of  the  toil  and  care  tliat  are  the  outgrowth  of  modem 
hospitality.'' 

WOMAN. 

The  greatest  minds,  the  purest  hearts,  have  sung  the  praises  of 
woman.    Milton  apostrophises  her  thus : 

"  O  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet" 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  great  commentator,  set  down  one  woman 
as  equal  to  seven  men  and  a  half.  In  some  directions  his  estimate 
is  too  low.  Where  can  ten  men  l^e  found  whose  sympathy  in  com- 
mon life  equals  that  of  an  intelligent,  true,  pure,  whole-souled 
woman  ?  Hear  Washington  Irving :  "  There  is  one  in  the  world 
who  feels  for  him  who  is  sad  a  keener  pang  than  he  feels  for  him- 
self; there  is  one  to  whom  reflected  joy  is  better  than  that  which 
comes  direct ;  there  is  one  who  njoiccs  in  another's  honor  more 
than  in  any  which  is  one's  own ;  there  is  one  on  whom  another's 
transcendent  excellence  sheds  no  beam  but  that  of  delight ;  there  is 
one  who  hides  another's  infirmitieB  more  fiuthfiilly  than  one^s  own ; 
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there  is  one  who  loses  all  sense  of  self  in  the  sentiment  of  kindness, 
tenderness,  and  devotion  to  another — that  one  is  woman."  Gail 
Hamilton  incisively  says :  "  The  perfect  woman  is  as  beautiful  as 
she  is  strong,  as  tender  as  she  is  sensible.  She  is  calm,  deliberate, 
dignified,  leisurely.  She  is  gay,  graceful,  sprightly,  sympathetic. 
She  is  severe  upon  occasions,  and  upon  occasions  playful.  She  has 
fimcies,  dreams,  romances,  ideas."  In  the  language  of  Schiller, 
who  pays  her  honor, 

"  She  beams  on  the  sight, 
Graceful  and  fair,  like  a  being  of  light ; 
Scatters  around  her,  wherever  she  strays, 
Boses  of  bliss,  o'er  our  thom-covored  ways ; 
Boses  of  Paradise,  sent  from  ahove, 
To  be  gathered  and  twined  iu  a  garland  of  love." 

Men,  trained  in  the  schools,  have  been  eloquent  and  great,  but 
woman,  in  her  artless  earnestness,  has  been  more  eloquent  and 
greater  still.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  one  day  engaged  in  a  warm 
argument  vrith  a  lady  upon  the  subject  of  oratory,  in  which  she 
maintained  that  eloquence  could  only  be  acquired  by  those  who 
made  it  their  study  in  early  youth,  and  their  practice  afterward. 
The  Lord  Protector,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  there  was  no 
eloquence  but  that  which  sprung  from  the  heart ;  since,  when  that 
was  deeply  interested  in  tlie  attainment  of  any  object,  it  never  failed 
to  supply  a  fluency  and  richness  of  expression,  which  would  in  the 
comparison  render  vapid  the  studied  si>eechcs  of  the  most  celebrated 
orators.  This  argument  ended,  as  most  arguments  do,  in  the  lady's 
tenaciously  adhering  to  her  side  of  the  question,  and  in  the  Pro- 
tector's saying  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  one  day  make  her  a  con- 
vert to  bis  opinion. 

Some  days  after,  the  lady  was  thrown  into  a  state  boarding  on 
distraction,  by  the  unexpected  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  her 
husband,  who  was  conducted  to  the  Towers  as  a  traitor  to  the 
government. 

The  agonized  wife  flew  to  the  Ijord  Protector,  riLshed  through  his 
guards,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  the  most  pathetic 
doqaencey  pleaded  for  the  life  and  innocence  of  her  husband. 
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Cromwell  maintained  a  severe  brow,  till  the  petitioner,  over- 
powered by  the  excess  of  her  feelings,  and  the  energy  with  which 
she  had  expressed  them,  paused.  His  stem  countenance  then 
relaxed  into  a  smile,  and  extending  to  her  an  immediate  liberation 
of  her  husband,  he  said,  ''  I  think  all  who  have  witnessed  this 
scene,  ynll  vote  on  my  side  of  the  question,  in  the  dispute  between 
us  the  other  day,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  heart  alone  has  power 
to  save," 

It  is  especially  when  under  the  influence  of  strong  affection — 
the  devotion  of  a  wife,  the  tenderness  of  a  mother — ^that  woman 
excites  our  astonishment  and  admiration.  The  distinctions  of  a 
busy  and  contentious  life  interrupt  and  repress  the  passions  of  men ; 
but  a  woman  broods  in  silence  and  retirement  over  those  which 
occupy  her  mind.  ^*  To  plunge  a  woman  into  madness  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  intense  emotion,"  says  M.  Diderot,  "  it  is  only 
necessary  that  she  attain  the  solitude  she  seeks.  A  man,"  he  con- 
tinues, ^^  never  sat  at  Delphi  on  the  sacred  tri[X)d ;  a  woman  alone 
could  deliver  the  Pythian  oracle,  could  alone  raise  her  nund  to  such 
a  pitch  as  seriously  to  imagine  the  approach  of  a  god,  and,  panting 
with  emotion,  to  cry,  ^  I  perceive  him  !  I  perceive  him  !  there,  there ! 
the  god!'  It  was  a  woman,  too,  that  walked  barefooted  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria,  with  dishevelled  hair,  a  torch  in  one  hand, 
and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  other,  exclaiming,  *  I  will  bum  the 
heavens  with  this  torch,  and  extinguish  tlie  fires  of  hell  with  this 
water,  that  man  may  love  his  God  for  himself  alone.' "  Such  parts 
are  to  be  acted  by  women  alone,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
same  writer,  after  contemplating  the  cmel  wrongs  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  women  in  ages  past,  should  gallantly  exclaim :  ^^  Woman ! 
how  sincerely  do  I  lament  with  you !  There  is  but  one  way  to 
make  amends  for  all  your  sufferings,  and  were  I  a  law-giver,  this, 
perhaps,  you  would  obtain.  Freed  from  all  8er\ntude,  you  should 
be  sacred  wherever  you  appear." 

The  treatment  of  woman  has  viiried  considerably  in  different 
ages  and  countries.  We  are  told  that  among  tlie  Greeks  she  did 
not  enjoy  that  due  respect  which  she  has  since  inspired  in  every 
country  that  can  boast  of  the  slightest  advances  toward  civilization. 
*^  The  best  woman/'  says  ThucydideS|  ^^is  she  pf  whom  least  is  said. 
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dther  in  the  way  of  good  or  harm."  The  greatest*  ornament  to  a 
woman  was  silence ;  and  to  remain  at  home  her  chief  duty.  Even 
the  tomb  was  bo  jrefuge  from  the  persecuting  emblems  which  admon- 
ished woman  of  her  domestic  duties.  The  bird  of  night,  a  muzzle, 
and  a  pair  of  reins,  so  often  seen  upon  Grecian  sculptures^  were 
emblems  which  at  once  recorded  the  merits  of  the  aocomplislieil 
housewife  interred  within ;  and  reminded  the  indolent  that  the  main 
excellences  to  which  a  virtuous  woman  could  aspire  were  to  emulate 
the  owl  in  watchfulness,  to  keep  the  mouth  guarded  and  to  rule 
her  fiunily  with  the  same  dexterity  as  the  charioteer  guided  his 
wheels  at  the  public  games. 

Had  home  been  the  exclusive  scene  of  their  duties,  unbounded 
sway,  even  there  only,  might  have  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
other  privil^es;  but  whatever  was  the  authority  vested  in  the 
mistress  of  a  family  over  the  numerous  slaves  who  composed  an 
Athenian  establishment,  the  utmost  deference  which  she  exacted 
from  them  was  only  a  pattern  to  herself  of  the  submission  she  was 
bound  to  pay  to  her  imperious  lord. 

From  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century,  women  spent  most  of  their  time  alone.  Almost 
entire  strangers  to  the  joys  of  social  life,  they  seldom  went  abroad, 
but  to  be  spectators  of  such  public  amusements  and  diversions  as 
the  manners  of  the  times  countenanced.  Francis  I.  was  the  first 
who  introduced  women  on  public  days  to  court,  which,  before  his 
time,  consisted  of  nothing  but  gray-bearded  politicians  and  warriors 
clad  in  complete  armor. 

Plato  rejoices  that  he  was  not  a  woman.  Swifl  considered 
women  only  a  higher  species  of  monkey ;  and  the  Turks  will  not 
allow  them  to  have  any  souls.  A  Greek  proverb  reckons  it  as  the 
extreme  disgrace  of  sloth  to  be  governed  by  a  woman.  Among  the 
Chinese,  where  men  will  marry  only  women  with  crippled  feet  in 
order  more  effectually  to  enslave  them,  it  is  said  that  ^'  what  women 
have  lost  in  their  feet  they  have  added  to  their  tongues ;"  and  again, 
''A  woman's  tongue  is  her  sword,  and  she  does  not  let  it  rw^t." 

Among  the  ancient  Grermans  women  were  in  high  estimation. 
Tacitus  records  that  they  were  not  only  treated  by  their  husbands 
the  greatest  confidence  in  their  domestic  occupations,  but  were 
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even  made  partakers  of  their  martial  achievements.  And  80  far 
did  they  carry  their  respect,  that  they  even  believed  a  certain 
divinity  to  reside  in  the  female  heart — a  belief  whjch  was  encour- 
aged to  such  an  extent  among  some  of  the  fiercest  of  the  German 
tribes  that  they  permitted  women  to  rule  over  them  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Similar  instances  may  also  be  mentioned  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  in  the  persons  of  Boadicea  and  Cartismandua,  a 
respect  which  justly  continues  to  be  shown  to  women  by  the  laws 
and  manners  of  England.  William  Cowper's  ^'  Ode  on  Boadicea" 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  the  language : 

"  When  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods. 
Sought,  i^ith  an  indignant  mien, 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods, 

"  Sage  beneath  a  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief, 
Every  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief: 

" '  Princess !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
lis  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

" '  Borne  shall  perish — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  h;i8  spilt; 
Perish  hopeless  nud  abhorred, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

" '  Borne,  for  empire  fiw  renowned, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states ; 
Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground—' 
Hark!  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates. 

** '  Other  Bomans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name, 
Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prise^ 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 
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" '  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

**  *  B^ons  Csesar  never  knew 
Thy  posterity  shall  sway, 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 
None  invincible  as  they.' 

"  Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 
Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre.  * 

**  She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow. 
Bushed  to  battle,  fought  and  died, 
Dying,  hurled  them  at  the  foe. 

" '  Buffians,  pitiless  as  proud. 

Heaven  awards  the  justice  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed, 
Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you  I ' " 

The  long^  peaceful,  and  influential  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has 
already  been  signalized  by  the  present  poet  laureate : 

"  Her  court  was  pure ;  her  life  serene ; 
God  gave  her  peace ;  her  land  reposed ; 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife  and  Queen." 

The  social  position  accorded  to  American  vromen  Is  in  keeping 
with  progressive  civilization.  Our  wives  and  daughters,  mothers 
and  sisters,  enjoy  all  the  liberties  which  we  allow  to  ourselves. 
They  are  not  worshiped  as  gods,  nor  oppressed  as  slaves.  The  dis- 
tinctions  ihey  put  upon  each  other  are  more  exacting  than  any  which 
come  from  the  sterner  sex.  Indeetl,  the  I)eariug  of  some  American 
women  of  wealth  toward  their  sisters  of  the  poorer  classes  is  as  little 
entitled  to  commendation  as  anything  short  of  social  vice. 
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Aiuoug  US  the  only  instana;  of  myalty  is  the  sodal  queen,  and 
Hhe  is  uot  const itiikHl  by  either  family  line  or  favored  bloocL  She 
tako^  her  place  by  right  of  her  own  pleii^ure  and  the  good-will  of 
others  equally  privilegeil.  She  inay  have  oome  from  the  dty,  amid 
its  pomp  and  pride,  or  from  the  oountry,  with  its  quietxieaB  and 
modesty.     She  may  have  iKXin  what  Bryant  describes 

" Oh,  fairest  of  the  rural  maids! 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades ; 
Green  boughs  and  glimi)8es  of  the  sky 
Were  all  that  met  thy  infant  eye. 

"  Thy  sports,  thy  wandorings  when  a  child 
Were  over  in  the  sylvan  wild ; 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
Is  in  thy  heart  and  on  tliy  face.'* 

Or,  she  may  be  the  ideal  of  Saxe,  in  his  sonnet : 

"  I  call  her  Queen — ^the  lady  of  my  love — 

Since  that,  in  all  one  sceptrcless  may  claim 

Of  true  nobility  to  suit  the  name, 
She  is  right  royal — and  doth  so  approve  '      1 

My  loving  homage.    All  tliat  painter's  art 

And  poets'  fanta^sy  delight  to  find 

In  queenliness  is  hers :  the  noble  mind, 
The  stately  bearing,  and  the  gracious  heart; 

The  voi(*e  most  musical,  the  brow  serene, 

And  l)caming  benediction — like  a  queen! 
And^  oh,  such  i)eerless  l)eauty,  that,  I  swear 

(Recalling  each  fair  face  that  loud  Renown 

Hath  found,  or  feigned,  beneath  a  jeweled  crown), 
I  flatter  queens,  to  call  her  *  queenly  fair ! '  " 

Tlie  cultured  woman  is  the  charm  of  society.  Her  wordSi  her 
ways,  her  deeds^  her  smiles^  enliven  the  social  circle  and  make  per- 
manent its  attractions.  Her  work  and  influence  are  a  blessing  any- 
where. They  are  only  beginning  to  develop,  but  are  destined  to 
coui^titute  the  chief  surprises  among  utilitarian  accomplishments  in 
the  coming  years. 

Woman,  m  her  own  way,  is  a  creature  of  might 
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^Nor  steel  nor  fire  itself  hath  power, 
like  woman  in  her  conquering  hour. . 
Be  thou  but  fair — ^mankind  adore  thee  I 
Smile — and  a  world  is  weak  before  thee !  *' 

The  poet  has  disclosed  the  whole  secret  of  woman's  conquering 
power.  Fair  in  her  virtue,  smiling  in  her  goodness,  she  wields  an 
inflaeiice  which  mailed  warrior  never  could.  Her  strength  is  in 
her  graoeSy  her  weapon  is  love ;  and  her  power  is  resistless  when 
these  are  combined  with  modest  merit,  and  dictated  by  conscious 
duty. 

**  In  influence  woman  is  as  much  superior  to  man  as  affection  is 
superior  to  intellect  Man  represents  the  understanding  of  the 
oniverse,  and  woman  the  will ;  man  the  mind,  woman  the  soul ; 
man  the  reason,  woman  the  heart  The  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection  are  cold^  useless  appendages  to  the  human  being,  unless 
warmed  into  exercise  and  attracted  to  good  objects  by  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  the  aflectuous  mind.  How  little,  in  this  world, 
do  we  think,  judge  and  know,  in  comparison  \vith  what  we  feel ! 
Man  may  do  mighty  things  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
world;  but 

"  *  What  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affections,  not  her  intellect ! 
The  intellect  is  finite,  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted.'  *' 

It  is  the  true  good  woman — ^young,  beautiful,  healthful,  well- 
informed,  pure,  polished  in  manners,  and  affectionate  in  dispasi- 
tion ;  beloved  of  the  old — ^the  darling  of  the  young ;  shy,  modest, 
retiring,  who,  according  to  an  estimate  in  Blackwood,  commands  all 
the  world's  homage,  and  yet  demands  the  homage  of  nobody.  It 
must  not  be  considered  that  the  youthfulness  of  such  a  woman  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  her  loveliness.  "  Youth  is  a  great  blessing 
and  a  great  charm ;  but  age  is  also  a  blessing — do  wc  not  all  Avish 
to  grow  old  ? — and  a  great  adornment  if  it  be  combined  with  good- 
ness. The  beauty  of  the  mind  grows  with  the  revolving  years, 
and  makes  a  woman  of  seventy,  with  mind  and  manners  and  innate 
gentleness,  more  beauful  than  sweet  seventeen  can  be,  if  the  mind 
and  the  maimers  are  wanting,  and  the  tenderness  that  should  be  in 
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^  Kind  messages  that  pass  from  land  to  land, 

Kind  letters  that  betray  the  lieart's  deep  history, 
In  which  we  feel  the  pressure  of  a  hand, 
One  touch  of  fire  and  all  the  rest  is  mystery." 

Emerson  has  this  thought  conoeming  the  intelligence  letters  may 

bring: 

"  Every  day  brings  a  ship, 
Every'  ship  brings  a  word ; 

Well  for  those  who  have  no  fear, 
Looking  seaward,  well  assured 
That  the  word  the  vessel  brings 

Is  the  word  they  wish  to  hear." 

Bishop  Thorold  gives  to  the  world  the  freshest  and  most  s^isible 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  letter-writing,  some  of  which,  though  in 
condensed  language,  are  eminently  appropriate  in  this  connection. 
We  find  ourselves,  he  says,  placed  in  this  world  with  certain  duties  to 
perform,  and  relations  to  discharge,  and  callings  to  fulfill — ^the  duties 
and  relations  and  callings  all  necessitating  more  or  less  correspond- 
ence; and  what  with  cheap  postage,  and  quick  conveyance,  and  pop- 
ular education,  letter-writing  has  become  so  enormously  increased, 
that  to  write  the  letters  we  ought  to  write  without  grudging  tlie  time, 
without  resenting  the  trouble,  justly,  accurately,  cheerfully,  kindly, 
saying  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little,  with  a  handwriting  that  is  readable  and  a  paper  which  is 
never  crossed,  is  certainly  not  what  mast  of  us  can  take  credit  for. 

The  letters  we  write  are,  more  or  less,  letters  of  advice,  sympathy, 
chit-chat,  business,  etc.  Letters  of  advice  are  not  quite  the  easiest  to 
write  nor  the  pleasantest  to  receive.  They  are  not  always  prompted 
by  the  purest  motives ;  and  when  self-conceit  or  a  love  of  interference 
is  at  the  bottom  of  them,  too  often  they  go  straight  into  the  fire. 
There  are  some  matters  in  which  advice  is  hardly  safe  to  give  or^ 
fair  to  ask,  such  as  the  choice  of  a  profession,  the  investment  of 
money,  the  education,  of  children,  or  the  expediency  of  marriage. 
For  in  many  such  cases  either  your  information  will  not  always  jus- 
tify you  in  giving  an  opinion,  or  there  are  others,  nearer  in  kin,  who 
should  be  consulted  first.  Our  prudence,  however,  should  not  be  sel- 
fisli.    The  use  of  society  is  gone,  the  nobleness  of  friendship  is  lost^ 
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the  duties  of  relationship  are  ignored,  if  we  refuse  to  take  trouble 
for  those  who  have  a  right  to  learn  of  us,  if  we  decline  to  give  what 
soon  we  may  need  to  receive. 

Letters  of  sympathy  plainly  belong  to  us  all.  Not  to  write  them 
augurs  that  we  are  incapable  of  friendship,  and  not  to  receive  them 
indicates  that  we  are  unworthy  of  it.  In  its  full  meaning,  sym- 
pathy means  interest  in  our  ueighlwr's  joy  as  well  as  sorrow — our 
hastening  to  congratulate  him  on  what  prospers  liis  life,  as  much  as 
to  condole  him  on  what  darkens  it.  In  letters  of  congratulation, 
let  us  guard  against  insincerity,  exaggeration,  worldlinass,  and  .self- 
assumption.  There  is  just  that  spice  of  ill-nature  in  the  oharartor 
of  some  people  which,  while  on  the  whole  it  })erniits  tliom  to  l)e 
gratified  by  their  neighlK)r's  happiness*,  and  to  l)e  ready  to  tc»ll  them 
80,  makes  their  smile  somehow  to  Ix*  with  only  one  side  of  the  cheek. 
Surely,  unless  we  feel  able  to  congratulate  with  |)erfect  sincerity >  wo 
had  much  better  leave  it  alone. 

In  writing  letters  of  condolence,  circumstances  must  govern  us, 
whether  we  should  write  them  at  once  or  let  a  little  time  pass  by. 
In  such  matters  as  loss  of  money,  or  illness,  or  slander,  or  personal 
disappointment,  we  oughjL  to  know  our  friend  well  enough  to  be 
quite  sure  that  what  we  mean  kindly  will  not,  in  the  almost  unavoid- 
able sensitiveness  of  sore  or  ruffled  feelings,  be  resented  as  an  intru- 
sion. Not  even  a  heart  brimful  of  honest  love  can  always  have  tact 
enough  for  the  right  words  at  the  right  moment,  and  it  sometimes 
takes  a  very  delicate  touch,  and  yet  a  very  manly  one,  rightly  to 
handle  sore  places,  which,  though  outwardly  skinnal  over,  are 
unhealed  l)elow. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  presence  of  death  that  the  sympathy  of 
letters,  if  nAost  needed,  is  often  mast  difficult.  Whether  or  no 
people  read  their  letters  at  such  times  (and  many  do),  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  they  like  to  have  them.  When  a  friend  or  a  child  is 
j|Dne,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  made  to  feel  tliat  others  love  us  and  we  are 
■ot  yet  utterly  alone. 

One  of  the  most  touching  letters  of  condolence  ever  written  is 
fiom  Archbishop  Leighton  to  a  friend  on  the  death  of  a  child, 
striking  the  right  chord,  as  with  a  master's  hand  : 

**  Sweet  thing,  and  is  he  so  quickly  laid  to  sle(*p  ?     Happy  he ; 
16 
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though  we  shall  have  no  iiunv  the  ])l(;rm.  of  iii-  lip;-  j;  anl 
laughing,  he  shall  liave  no  more  the  pain  ol'  crying,  nor  ot'  1>«  in^ 
sick,  nor  of  dying,  and  hath  wholly  t^s^tipeil  the  trouble  of*  .school- 
ing and  all  other  suflerings  of  boys  and  the  dee|K»r  griefs  of  riiKjr 
years — this  poor  life  being  all  along  nothing  but  a  linked  chain  of 
many  sorrows  and  many  dcjiths.  Tell  my  dear  j^ister  she  is  now  so 
much  more  akin  to  the  other  world,  and  this  will  quickly  be  jiassed 
to  us  all.  John  Ls  but  gone  an  hour  or  two  sooner  to  bed,  as  chil- 
dren used  to  do,  and  we  are  undivssing  to  follow.  And  the  more 
we  put  off  the  love  of  this  present  world,  and  all  things  super- 
fluous beforehand,  we  shall  have  less  to  do  when  we  lie  down." 

Such  letters  should  not  l)e  too  long,  k»st  they  become  wearisome ; 
nor  too  short,  as  if  it  was  not  worth  while  to  write  them.  At  first 
rather  encouraging  than  chei'king  emotion,  for  nature's  way  of 
tears  is  the  truly  wise  one ;  allerward,  and  by  dc^grees,  we  should 
less  and  less  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  sormw,  bnu»ing  up  the 
nature  for  its  coming  bnnlens  by  gently  stimulating  its  suspended 
life;  dwelling  on  mercies  yet  vouchsafed  and  children  still  spared ; 
pointing  out  duties  by  which  G(xl  may  yet  be  glorified,  and  count- 
ing up  privileges  which  indicate  his  tender  love. 

Letter-writing,  under  the  ordinary  ciR'umstances  of  friendship,  is 
a  kindly  and  legitimate  method  of  conferring  happiness.  To  please 
is  not  indeed  always  the  first  duty  of  life,  but  it  is  often  the  second 
or  the  third.  A  busy  man,  thronged  and  overladen  with  incessant 
correspondence,  soon  comes  to  look  at  a  letter  as  but  something  to 
be  answered.  His  main  effort  in  his  holidays  is  to  get  away  from 
his  letters  as  far  as  possible.  But  there  are  hundrc^ds  and  thous- 
ands of  quiet  men  and  women  all  over  the  countiy  to  whom  the 
arrival  of  the  letter-bog  Ls  the  great  event  of  the  day.  It  varies 
the  monotony  of  retirement ;  it  wakes  society  without  fatigue  or 
distraction.  To  the  sick  and  languid  sufferer  a  cheery  letter  Ls  the 
most  effectual  of  cx)rdials.  Who  has  not  seen  a  little  child  dance 
with  boisterous  glee  at  a  letter  all  to  itself? 

No  doubt  it  is  quite  tnie  that  chit-chat  letters  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be,  and  that  the  art  of  letter-writing  is  fast  dying  out. 
When  a  letter  cost  much  postage  it  seemed  but  fair  to  make  it 
worth  the  amount.    In  old  days  people  wrote  journal  letters  to  be 
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sent  aronnd  to  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  turn ;  and  where 
die  writer  had  a  graphic  pen,  and  mixed  in  good  s(X*icty,  and  had 
any  kind  of  contact  with  public  afiairs,  such  letters  were  real  photo- 
graphs of  passing  events,  and  presently  became  heirlooms^  being  a 
really  valuable  depository  of  the  history  of  the  time. 

Now,  however,  we  think  ourselves  too  busy  for  such  old- 
iashioned  correspondence.  We  fire  off  a  multitude  of  rapid  and 
short  notes,  ineftead  of  sitting  down  to  have  a  good  talk  upon  a  real 
sheet  of  paper.  The  very  look  of  our  letters  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be,  for  tlie  handsome  red  sealing-wax  is  gone  out^  with  it  the  heavy 
gold  seals ;  and  one  letter  of  fifty  years  ago,  wTittcn  possibly  at 
seven  sittings,  had  much  more  in  it  than  five  of  our  letters  now. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  friendly  letter-writing.  Have 
yoQ  a  sick  sister,  whose  lonely  life  has  but  few  bright  clouds  in 
it?  Now  and  then  make  her  feel  that  she  is  not  utterly  forgotten 
by  the  finend  and  companion  of  her  happy  childhood.  Is  there 
an  old  acquaintance  whom  you  seldom  see,  but  whom  you  ouglit 
not  to  forget — ^who  knew  and  loved  you  when  you  were  both  chil- 
dren together,  and  who  still  prizes  your  friendship,  though  it  is  of 
little  use  to  him?  Now  and  then  write  to  him.  "Thine  own 
friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not''  Have  you  aged 
parents,  living  fiur  away,  it  may  be  in  some  remote  home,  whose 
monotonous  and  ever-shortening  life  is  never  so  pleasantly  broken 
as  by  news  of  you ;  whose  midnight  thoughts  and  noonday  musings 
are  ever  full  of  you ;  who  grow  young  and  brave  in  the  though* 
of  your  success,  and  whose  constant  prayers  have  much  more  to  do 
with  it  than  you  know  of?  Never  let  them  feel  that  you  are  Uh) 
busy  to  think  of  them,  or  too  important  to  care  for  them.  Visit 
them  when  you  can ;  you  will  not  have  them  much  longer ;  but 
regularly  vuike  time  to  write. 

Write  to  faithful  servants  who  have  rc^tiwHl  from  vour  st»rvice. 
Write  to  any  one  whom  you  can  bless  by  a  friendly  word. 

In  writing  letters  with  a  distinctly  religious  and  moral  j)nrjx)so, 
there  should  always  be  a  good  reason  for  writing,  or  the  letter  will 
have  the  look  of  a  gratuitous  interference.  As  a  general  ruir, 
there  ought  to  be  some  recognized  qualification  in  the  writer, 
whether  of  age,  relationship,  office  or  character.     For  in  what 
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vitally  and  instantly  reaches  the  deei)cst  springs  of  their  being,  all 
persons  are,  and  are  meant  to  be,  profoundly  sensitive.  Such 
letters  should  be  intensely  real ;  they  should  be  void  of  cant^  of 
exaggeration,  and  strivings  for  effect  Simplicity  is  their  cliarm, 
and  humility  ought  to  be  their  characteristic.  How  humble,  indeed, 
ought  we  to  feel  when  we  attempt  to  instruct  our  neighbor  in  the 
sublime  truths  we  ourselves  understand  so  imperfectly.  Moreover, 
all  communications  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  tender,  yet  brave, 
eminently  sensible,  practical  and  considerate.  Letters  are  read 
when  words  are  forgotten.  Slips  of  the  tongue  are  unnoticed,  tlie 
ardor  of  burning  words  is  readily  forgiven ;  while  writing,  which 
involves  more  risk,  requires  more  consideration.  An  error  with  the 
pen  is  worse  than  a  mistake  with  the  lljis.  Always  remember  the 
capacities  of  men,  that  thiy  arc  limited  ;  and  their  difficulties,  that 
they  are  complicated ;  and  their  temptations,  that  they  are  incessant; 
and  their  prejudices,  that  they  are  part  of  themselves.  There  is  "to 
everytliing  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purj)ose  under  heaven." 

Business  letters  should  go  as  straight  to  the  point  as  possible 
consistently  with  being  clear ;  and  when  a  distinct  impression  of 
our  meaning  is  of  vital  importance,  it  is  best  to  write  only  on  one 
subject  at  a  time.  They  should  be  well  considered,  to  prevent 
vacillation ;  promptly  despatched,  to  save  suspense ;  worded  decid- 
edly, to  spare  the  trouble  of  further  correspondence;  expressed 
courteously,  for  every  human  being  is  entitled  to  respect.  Letters 
of  consequence  should  be  carefully  copied  for  reference  afterward. 
Money  should  be  acknowledged  at  once ;  invitations  and  engage- 
ments should  be  accepted  or  declined  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  a 
servant's  character,  being  not  only  a  question  of  bread,  but  a  matter 
of  justice,  should  be  sent  without  an  hour's  delay. 

Finally,  if  our  letters  of  business  were  alviiiys  written  in  read- 
able handwriting,  much  trouble  would  be  saved  on  both  sides;  and 
if  they  were  sometimes  slept  over  between  the  time  of  wTiting  and 
the  time  of  posting  them,  our  friends  might  not  need  so  often  to 
accuse  us  of  diange  of  mind. 

Personal  letters,  like  those  between  husband  and  wife  when  tem- 
porarily separated,  are  generally  governed  by  their  own  laws.  True 
affection  always  finds  a  way  of  expressing  itself,  and  the  expres* 
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oons  ofe  valued  for  what  they  are,  not  for  the  maimer  of  making 
them.  A  good  specimen  of  what  a  wife^s  letter  should  be,  in  sen- 
timent at  least,  is  foond  in  the  ^'  Memoirs  of  F.  Perthes.''  Here 
are  two  extracts: 

"  I  have  just  looked  out  into  the  night,  and  thought  of  thee. 
It  is  a  glorious  night,  and  the  stars  are  glittering  above  me,  and 
if  in  thj  carriage  one  appears  to  thee  brighter  than  the  rest,  think 
that  it  showers  down  upon  thee  love  and  kindness  from  me  and  no 
sadneaSy  for  I  am  not  now  unhappy  when  you  are  absent.  Yet  I 
am  certain  that  this  does  not  proceed  from  any  diminution  of  affec- 
tion. If  it  could  only  show  how  I  feel  toward  you  it  would  give 
you  joy.  After  all  I  may  say  or  write,  it  is  still  unexpressed,  and 
far  short  of  the  living  love  which  I  carry  in  my  heart.  If  you 
oould  apprehend  me  without  words,  you  would  understand  me 
better/' 

"  The  children  do  their  best,  but  you  are  always  the  same,  and 
have  ever  the  first  place  in  my  heart.  Thank  God,  my  Perthes, 
neither  time  nor  circumstances  can  ever  effect  my  love  to  you; 
my  aflfecdon  knows  neither  youth  nor  age,  and  is  eternal.  You 
most  take  me  as  I  am,  my  Perthes ;  in  one  word,  love  mc,  and 
tell  me  so  sometimes,  and  that  is  all  I  want." 

Letters  of  love  and  betrothal  are  not  for  the  public  eye,  though 
some  good  specimens  of  them  may  be  found  in  print.  Sir  Richard 
Steele  wrote  beautiful  ones  to  Miss  Mary  Scurlock,  his  future  wife, 
two  or  three  of  which  are  here  subjoined.  Though  a  bit  antiquated 
in  general  style,  they  are  perfect  gems : 

"  Madam  :  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  in  love,  and 
yet  attend  business.  As  for  me,  all  that  speak  to  mc  find  mc  out, 
and  I  must  lock  myself  up,  or  other  people  will  do  it  for  nie.  A 
g»itleman  asked  me  this  morning,  'What  news  from  Holland?' 
and  I  answered,  'She  is  exquisitely  handsome.'  Another  desired  to 
know  when  I  had  been  last  at  Windsor,  I  replied,  ^  She  designs  to 
go  with  me.'  IVythee,  allow  me  to  kiss  your  hand  Ixifore  the 
appointed  day^  that  my  mind  may  be  in  some  composure.    Methinks 
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I  could  write  a  volume  to  you,  but  all  the  language  on  earth  would 
fail  in  raying  how  niuch^  and  witli  what  diiiinterested  possioD^  I  am 
ever  yours." 

'^  Dkar  C'keatukk  :  Next  to  tlie  influem«  of  heaven,  I  am  to 
tliank  you  that  I  .see  the  returning  day  with  pleasure.  To  pan  my 
evenings  in  so  sweet  a  oonvcrsiition,  and  have  tlie  euteem  of  a  woman 
of  your  merit,  has  in  it  a  i)arti(*ularity  of  happiness  no  more  to  be 
expressed  than  n>turned.  Hut  I  am,  my  lovely  creature,  contented 
to  Ix)  on  the  ()l)lige<]  side,  and  to  employ  all  my  days  in  new 
endeavors  to  eonvincfi  vou  aud  all  the  world  of  the  sense  I  have 
of  your  eoiides<vnsion  in  rhoosing,  madam,  your  most  fiuthfiil,  moet 
obedient  humble  servant." 


"Madam  :  I  Ix^  pnnlon  that  my  jwiix»r  is  not  finer,  but  X 
forced  to  write  fntm  a  i\)fiiH>-liouse  where  I  am  attending  aboofe 
business.  There  is  a  dirtv  crowd  of  busv  faces  all  around  me 
talking  of  money,  while  all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is  love: 
love,  whi(*h  animates  my  heart,  swci^tcus  my  humor,  enlai^ges  my 
soul,  aud  aftwts  every  action  of  my  life.  It  is  to  my  lovely 
charmer  I  owe  that  many  noble  idcsis  are  c-ontinually  affixed  to  my 
words  and  actions ;  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  that  generous  passion 
to  create  in  the  admiivrs  s<ime  similitude  of  the  object  admired; 
thus,  my  dear,  am  I  every  day  to  impnn'c  from  fo  sweet  a  com- 
panion. Jjook  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that  heaven  which  made  thee 
such,  and  join  with  me  to  implore  its  influence  on  our  tender, 
^  innocent  hours,  and  Im^scccIi  the  Author  of  Ijovc  to  bless  the  rites 
He  ha"^  onlaiue<l,  and  mingle  with  our  happiness  a  just  sense  of 
our  tnmsient  condition,  and  a  resignation  to  His  will,  which  only 
can  regidate  our  minds  to  a  steady  endeavor  to  please  Him  and 
each  other.     I  am,  forever,  your  faithful  servant" 

FASHION. 

One  half  the  world  worsIiij>s  at  the  shrine  of  Fashion.  All  the 
preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  editors  in  Christendom 
cannot  diange  the  habits  of  the  devotees.    Nothing  can  crush  out 
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a  new  fiishioiiy  when  once  under  way,  except  a  fashion  newer  still. 
lake  a  contagious  disease  every  fashion  runs  its  course. 

Fashion  b^an  in  England  under  the  reign  of  Alfred.  Com- 
meroe  had  then  extended  the  arts  and  seience:^^  and  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Men  began  to  grow  rich, 
and  the  women  b^n  to  study  costume.  The  uniformity  of  dress 
which  had  formerly  pervaded  all  ranks  no  longer  existed;  but 
deganoe  of  attire  distinguished  the  wealthy  from  the  poor,  the 
distinction  becoming  more  and  more  marked  through  the  various 
periods  of  English  history. 

Some  of  the  most  ridiculous  habits  in  dress  owed  their  origin  to 
the  national  enmity  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  spriglitly  Gauls  set 
their  wits  to  work  to  invent  a  fashionable  article  that  would  work 
mischief  with  the  English  women.  The  result  of  their  infinite  art 
was  that  famous  machine,  tlie  hoop  petticoat.  It  measured  seven 
jards  in  circumfcrcni'c.  This  they  adroitly  smuggled  into  Eng- 
land. It  was  seizeil  by  the  customs  authorities  at  Suss<^x,  advertised, 
and  of  course  the  pattern  at  once  lK»eame  general.  In  this  scheme, 
it  is  said,  the  French  ladies  reasoned  that  as  their  climate  was 
wanner  than  that  of  England,  they  would  l)e  comfortable  in  hooi>s, 
^le  the  women  of  the  latter  country,  if  they  wore  them,  would 
catch  their  death  of  cold,  or  at  lea^'t  suffer  endless  torments  from 
rheumatism.  But  the  hardy  British  females  l)ecamc  accustomed  to 
the  machine,  and  improved  upon  it  by  adding  two  yards  to  its 
circumference,  which  so  disheartened  the  Gallic  l)eauties  tliat  thev 
gave  up  hoops  entirely,  leaving  the  English  fair  ones  in  complete 
possession. 

In  the  United  Stiites,  or  rather  the  Colonies,  in  the  middle  of  the 
la>1  century,  fashions  were  pretty  much  exact  imitations  of  those  in 
the  mother  land.  An  American  jiajwr,  of  some  fifty  years  ago, 
contained  an  account  of  fashionable  costumes  al)<)ut  seventv  vears 
previous.  Thinking  it  may  be  gratifying  to  the  curioiis  to  know 
how  the  people,  who  even  then  thought  tliey  "  might  as  well  ho  out 
of  the  world  as  out  of  fashion,"  appeared,  we  subjoin  the  article : 

"Cocked  hats,  wigs,  and  red  cloaks,  were  the  usual  dress  of 
gentlemen;  boots  were  rarely  seen,  except  among  military  men. 
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Shoestrings  were  worn  only  by  those  who  could  not  buy  any  sort 
of  buckles.  In  winter,  round  coats  were  used,  made  stiff  with 
buckram,  which  came  down  to  the  knees  in  front. 

"  Before  the  Revolution,  boys  wore  wigs  and  clocked  hats ;  and 
boys  of  genteel  families  wore  cocked  hats  till  within  about  thirty 
years. 

"  Ball  dress  for  gentlemen  consisted  of  silk  coat,  and  breeches  of 
the  same  and  embroidered  waistcoats;  sometimes  white  satin 
breeches.  Buckles  were  fashionable,  and  a  man  could  not  have 
remained  in  a  ball-room  with  slioestrings.  It  was  usual  for  the 
bride,  bridegroom,  and  maids  and  men  attending,  to  go  to  church 
together  three  suct.vssive  Sundays  after  the  wedding,  wnth  a  cliange 
of  dress  eac^h  day.  Tints,  one  gentleman  appeared  the  first  Sun- 
day in  white  broadclotli,  the  se(\)nd  in  blue  and  gold,  the  third  in 
peach  bloom  and  2)earl  buttons.  Gentlemen  wore  powder,  and 
many  of  tliem  sat  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  every  day  imder 
the  barber's  hands,  to  have  tlioir  hair  craped,  suffering  no  incon- 
siderable pain  most  of  the  time  from  hair  pulling,  and  sometimes 
from  the  hot  curling  tongs.  Crape  cushions,  and  hoops,  were 
indispensable  in  full  drcas.  A  sailor,  walking  in  one  of  the  streets 
of  the  city,  met  two  ladies  whose  hooi>s  entirely  occupied  the  side- 
walk, and  seeing  no  way  by  which  he  might  pass  them  without 
going  into  the  street  (there  l)eing  no  pavement),  he,  with  no  small 
agility,  spnmg  completely  over  the  hoops,  and  through  a  vacancy 
made  by  their  extension,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  sjiectators. 
At  the  elbows,  the  ladies  wore  from  four  to  six  rows  of  ruffles. 
They  wore  no  bonnets  whatever ;  and  the  head-dress  consisted  of  a 
large  quantity  of  wool  laid  on  the  head,  with  the  hair  lapped 
fancifully  over  it ;  these  were  denominated  cushions,  and  were 
generally  six  inches  high.  Another  kind  of  head-dress,  which 
was  called  a  calash,  was  made  in  the  manner  of  a  gig  top,  and  was 
drawn  over  the  face  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  too  oppressive. 
No  parasols  were  in  use  then ;  and  a  gentleman  who  brought  a 
large  umbrella  from  England,  wa.s,  in  consequence  of  it,  considered 
a  great  fop.  The  ladies  wore  shoes  with  sharp  toes,  and  large 
silver  buckles  set  with  brilliant  stones.  Silk  stockings  were  worn 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen,   cotton  ones  not  being  known  then. 
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Ladies'  gowns  generally  had  a  train  from  two  to  three  feet  long. 
Sometimes  ladies  were  dressed  the  day  before  the  party^  and  slept 
in  easy  chairs,  to  keep  their  hair  in  fit  condition  for  the  following 
night.  Most  ladies  went  to  parties  on  foot,  if  they  could  not  get 
a  cast  in  a  friend's  carriage  or  chaise.  Gentlemen  rarely  had  a 
chance  to  ride. 

*'  The  latest  dinner  hour  was  two  o'clock ;  some  officers  of  the 
colonial  government  dined  later  occasionally.  In  genteel  families, 
ladies  went  to  drink  tea  about  four  o'clock,  and  rarely  staid  after 
candle  light  in  summer.  It  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  propose  a 
visit,  not  to  wait  for  an  invitation." 

Who  starts  all  the  fashions?  Perhaps  Home  lx)Id,  vain  woman 
of  Paris,  France,  whose  character  will  not  bear  inspection.  Per- 
haps a  committee  of  sensational  dressmakers.  No  matter  who,  or 
where,  the  fashions  come  about,  and  further  than  this  the  people 
have  small  concern. 

Why  do  we  follow  the  fashions?  Let  Austin  Q,  Hagerman 
answer: 

"  The  genu8  homo  is  gregarious.  It  collects  together  in  nations, 
tribes,  parties,  secte,  orders,  ^  sets.'  Like  sheep  or  geese,  we  are 
1^  to  follow  a  leader  with  unquestioning  readiness.  We  like 
plenty  of  company.  To  belong  to  the  majority  Ls  very  satisfactory ; 
to  be  joined  to  a  respectable  minority  is  quite  endurable ;  but  to  be 
quite  alone  is  truly  trying — not  a  so-called  singularity,  which  has 
a  certain  sanction  of  fashion,  but  a  real  separateness,  that  draws 
criticisms,  witticisms,  sharp  remarks,  curious  looks  and  significant 
smiles. 

''  So  one  of  the  first  inducements  to  fashion  is  the  desire  to  Ixi 
like  somebody  else.  If  we  are  odd  we  shall  l>e  despised ;  folks 
will  laugh.  If  we  are  fashionable  we  shall  be  admire<l,  ]MThaps 
envied.  Folks  will  say,  *How  splendid  so  and  so  wjis  dross(Kl !' 
'  Everybody  wears  it  so,'  is  the  chief  reason  why  cveryhofly  wears 
it  so.  Dre88  like  the  red — this  is  Fashion's  plea,  or  a)minand, 
rather,  for  if  no  one  did  as  '  the  rest '  do,  where  would  \)c  the 
&Bhion? 

"  To  a  certain  extent  like  things  have  a  sympathy  for  each  other. 
We  desire  the  sympathy,  or  like  feeling,  of  others.     Dress  furn* 
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ishes  a  oommon  bond  of  unity;  so  we  dress  like  everybody  to 
get  everybody's  good  opinion.  Sometimes  this  repels.  As,  for 
instance,  one  in  a  certain  position  in  society,  who  prides  herself  on 
her  good  taste,  dislikes  to  see  another  with  poor  taste  dressed  like 
herself.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  that  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of 
wearing  a  fine,  new  article  of  apparel  to  see  our  lowly  neighbor 
wearing  a  similar  one.  But  how  it  heightens  the  pleasure  if  our 
rich  and  fiishionable  neighbor  wears  the  same !  This  is  pride.  So 
when  the  haughty  rich  ones  see  a)mmon  ]XH)ple  adopting  their 
style  of  dress,  they  scorn  to  keep  tliat  fashion  any  longer,  and  find 
something  diiferent,  which  in  its  turn  goes  the  way  of  the  other. 
And  so  the  giddy  chase  goes  on ;  the  rich  ever  trying  to  keep 
beyond  the  poor,  and  the  poor  ever  striving  to  come  up  to  the  rich. 
This,  together  with  the  love  of  novelty,  keeps  the  fiishion  contin- 
ually changing. 

"The  world  is  a  respecter  of  persons.  The  man  in  goodly 
apparel  gets  the  best  seat.  The  meanly  clad  may  sit  back  in  a 
comer.  Self  likes  the  good  places ;  so  the  poor  imitate  the  rich  ; 
Homespun  takes  pattern  after  Shoddy.  It  is  not  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  impels  to  this,  but  pride,  selfishness,  laziness.  *  In  the 
fashion '  implies  wealth,  leisure,  ease,  polish,  freedom  fmm  toil. 
'  Out  of  the  fashion '  implies  poverty,  plainness,  simplicity,  a  life 
of  labor.  Each  leaves  its  mark.  ^  Society '  caUs  the  one  refine- 
ment, the  other  coarseness. 

"  Costly  things  are  coveted,  for  wealth  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men.  If  we  dress  in  high-priced  clothing  it  is  presumed  that  we 
are  rich.  Plainness  is  shunned,  for  poverty  is  despised  among  men. 
If  we  wear  common-priced  things  it  is  taken  as  evidence  that  we 
are  common  folks. 

"  In  this  world  the  many  must  work  or  sufier.  Only  a  few — a 
pitiable,  unhappy  few — can  pass  thnuigh  life  in  selfish,  enervating 
uselessness.  The  industrious  are  obeying  Grod's  great  law  of  work  ; 
they  live  longer  and  are  happier  than  the  lazy ;  then  why  should 
the  marks  of  toil  be  looked  upon  as  brands  of  ignominy? 

"  As  fashion  pipes  so  the  world  dances.  When  she  gets  through 
her  list  of  tunes  she  plays  them  over  again,  with  such  variations  as 
seem  agreeable  to  her  fimcy .    So  the  course  of  fiisbipn  goes  round — 
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a  sort  of  lunar  cycle  too  eooentric  to  be  calculated  correctly.  Why 
should  a  fiishion  which  was  pronounced  charming  ten  years  ago 
be  declared  ridiculous  to-day?  Are  not  the  laws  of  beauty  as 
unchangeable  as  truth  ?  This  instability  and  restlessness  shows  an 
exceeding  vagueness  and  childishness  in  our  ideas  of  beauty  and  of 
the  fitness  of  things/' 

We  do  not  care  to  moralize  on  the  question  of  fashions.  There 
are  metes  and  bounds  in  everything  beyond  which  sensible  people 
will  not  go,  and  people  without  sense  cannot  be  reasoned  with. 
John  Foster  shows  how  long  familiarity  with  the  &shionable  world 
destroys  all  relish  for  the  more  substantial  enjoyments  of  life.  He 
says:  '^  After  looking  a  good  while  on  the  glaring  side  of  the  view, 
my  eye  does  not  nicely  distinguish  these  modest  beauties  in  the 
ahade.  Analogy :  a  man  whose  feelings  and  habits  are  formed  in 
splendid  and  fiishionable  life  has  no  relish  for  the  charms  of  retire- 
ment, or  of  secluded,  affectionate  society."  One  of  the  most  tor- 
menting thoughts  that  enter  the  mind  of  the  fashionable  wife  of  a 
bankrupt  is  that  she  can  no  longer  shine  in  splendor  as  a  social  star. 
Ib  it  not  a  pity  to  become  so  attached  to  the  mere  ontwaixl  and 
changeable^  which  sooner  or  later  must  ])ass  away  from  all,  that 
when  it  vanishes  the  heart  droops  and  all  the  nobler  nature  breathes 
in  aighs?    Bochester  was  right : 

"  Custom  does  often  reason  overrule, 
And  only  serves  for  reason  to  the  fool." 


GOOD  SOCIETY. 

The  best  definition  of  good  society  is :  The  meeting  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  and  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  entertainment,  of  men 
or  women,  or  of  men  and  women  together,  of  good  character,  good 
education  and  good  bearing.  Without  a  feeling  of  equality  there 
can  be  no  ease  in  society,  without  confidence  of  good  character  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  converse,  and  without  intelligence  and  culture, 
devBted  conversation  is  impossible. 

Good  society  shuts  its  doors,  once  and  forever,  on  the  man  who 
\m  lo8t  his  bonor^  and  on  the  woman  who  has  fallen.    It  is  a 
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severe  censor,  pitiless  and  remorseless.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only 
case  in  which  the  best  society  and  the  merciful  religion  of  Jesas 
stand  opposed  to  each  other ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
society,  as  such,  has  no  court  in  which  to  try  its  ofienders ;  it  there- 
fore excludes  them. 

The  indispensable  requisites,  then,  of  good  sod^y  are  high  moral 
cliaracter,  a  fair  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  a  perfect  command 
of  temper,  good  habits,  good  bearing  and  delicate  feeling.  Wit, 
wealth  and  position  may  go  at  their  value  along  with  these  funda- 
mcntain,  but  without  them  they  ought  not  to  go  at  all. 

Snobbery  and  sham  have  some  few  conditions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  as  these  are  bad  forms  in  good  society,  they  deserve  no 
notice  here.  Bad  society  has  been  divided  into  three  classes  :  First, 
that  in  which  both  morals  and  manners  are  bad ;  second,  that  in 
which  the  morals  ap|)ear  to  1x5  good,  be  the  manners  what  they 
will ;  third,  that  in  which  the  manners  appear  to  be  good,  but  the 
morals  arc  detestable.  The  first  is  low,  the  second  vulgar,  the 
third  dangerous. 

Lord  Chesterfield  laid  down  the  rule  that  a  man  who  does  not 
solidly  establish  and  really  deser\^e  a  character  for  truth,  probity, 
good  manners  and  good  morals,  at  his  first  setting  out  in  the  world, 
may  impose  and  shine  like  a  meteor  for  a  short  time,  but  will  very 
soon  vanish  and  be  extinguished  with  contempt. 

"Society,"  says  a  writer,  once  esteemed  both  for  his  graceful 
diction  and  brilliant  career,  "  is  full  of  failures  that  need  never  have 
been  made ;  full  of  men  who  have  never  succeeded  when  tliey  might 
have  and  should  have  succeeded ;  full  of  women  who  in  the  first 
half  of  their  days  did  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep  and  simper,  and 
in  tlic  last  half  have  done  nothing  but  perpetuate  their  follies  and 
weaknesses.  The  world  is  full,  I  say,  of  such  people ;  full  of  men 
in  every  trade  and  profession  who  do  not  amount  to  anything,  and 
of  girls  and  women  without  trade  or  profession  who  have  no  desire 
to  amount  to  anything ;  and  I  do  not  speak  irreverently,  and  I  trust 
not  without  due  charity,  without  making  due  allowance  for  the 
inevitable  in  life,  when  I  say  that  God  and  thoughtful  men  are 
weary  of  their  presence.  Every  boy  ought  to  improve  on  his  own 
&ther ;  every  girl  grow  into  a  nobler,  gentler,  more  self-denying 
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womanhood  than  the  mother.  No  reproduction  of  the  former 
types  will  give  the  world  the  perfect  type.  I  know  not  where  the 
millennium  is,  as  measured  by  distance  of  time ;  but  I  do  know^ 
and  so  do  you  all,  that  it  is  a  great  way  off  as  measured  by  human 
growth  and  expansion.  We  have  no  such  men  and  women  yet, 
no  age  has  ever  had  any,  as  shall  stand  on  the  earth  in  that  age  of 
peace  that  will  not  come  until  men  are  worthy  of  it.^' 

To  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  to  cultivate  kind  and 
fraternal  feelings  one  with  another,  to  live  for  something  besides 
sense  and  selfishness,  to  get  above  the  groveling  ideas  of  accumu- 
lation of  property  and  living  in  ease,  should  be  the  controlling 
purpose  of  every  life.  We  cannot  afford  to  disr^ard  the  comfort 
and  social  happiness  of  our  neighbors,  and  the  interchange  of 
friendly  sentiments  everywhere.  We  must  so  live  and  act  that  the 
generous  impulses  of  our  hearts  will  prompt  us  to  extend  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  all,  and,  as  one  expresses  it,  '^  looking  them  squuR'ly 
in  the  eye,  feel  that  glorious  inward  consciousness  that  we  have  never 
wronged  them  in  thought,  word  or  deed.  Then,  too,  let  words 
of  kindness  be  spoken ;  let  little  deeds  of  love  be  done ;  let  the 
principles  of  the  golden  rule  be  exemplified  in  our  daily  lives ;  let 
ns  be  more  sociable,  and  cultivate  our  convivial  qualities  by  frequent 
interchanges  of  friendly  greetings  at  social  gatherings ;  let  no  aris- 
tocracy be  acknowledged,  save  that  of  the  intellect ;  let  us  beautify 
our  homes ;  let  us  make  them  what  they  should  be  by  cherishing  a 
love  for  the  beautiful,  so  that — 

" '  Blessings  may  attend  us  forever; 
And  whatever  we  pray  for  or  do, 
May  our  lives  be  one  p^rand  endeavor 
To  type  the  pure,  the  good,  and  the  true  I 


t  ti 


society  will  be  constituted  on  just  such  a  basis,  but 
when  will  that  "sometime"  be?  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  blessed  word, 
a  ^'sweet)  sweet  song,  flowing  to  and  fro  through  the  topmost 
boughs  of  the  heart,  and  filling  the  whole  air  with  song  and  gladness 
as  the  songs  of  birds  do  when  the  summer  morning  comes  out  of 
the  darkness,  and  the  day  is  bom  on  the  mountains.  We  have  all 
our  ponofnoionn  in  the  future  which  we  call '  Sometime.'    Beautiful 
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flowers  and  sweet-singing  birds  are  tliere,  only  oar  hand  seldom 
grasps  the  one,  or  our  ears  hear,  except  in  &int,  &r-off  strains,  the 
other.  But  on,  reader,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  to  all  the  good  there 
is  a  golden  ^  Sometime !'  When  the  hills  and  valleys  of  time  are 
all  passed,  when  the  wear  and  fever,  the  disappointments  and  the 
sorrows  of  life  are  over,  then  there  is  the  peace  and  the  rest  appointed 
of  God.  Oh,  homestead  over  whose  blessed  roof  falls  no  shadow 
or  even  clouds,  across  whose  threshold  the  voice  of  sorrow  is  never 
heard ;  built  upon  the  eternal  hills,  and  standing  with  spires  and 
pinnacles  of  celestial  beauty  among  the  palm  trees  of  the  city  on 
high,  those  who  love  Grod  shall  rest  under  thy  shadow,  where  there 
is  no  more  sorrow  nor  pain,  nor  the  sound  of  weeping !'' 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY. 

The  social  element  in  religion  has  often  been  remarked.  "Who- 
ever heard  of  a  church,*'  inquires  one,  "  in  which  the  vital  elements 
of  religion  prevail,  which  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  social  churcli? 
The  primitive  church  was  social.  Only  when  the  coldness  and  for- 
mality of  medieval  times  appeared,  did  church  members  become 
cold  and  indifferent  concerning  each  other's  welfare  in  divine  things. 
Two  men  cannot  be  perpetually  social  with  each  other  unless  they 
reciprocally  are  interested  one  in  tlie  other. 

"  Jesus  was  interested  in  his  disciples,  and  they  were  also  interested 
not  only  in  him,  but  in  each  other.  They  could  not  have  the 
mutual  interest,  nor  manifest  it  without  a  social  disposition. 

"  The  church  must  be  cemented  by  social  ties,  in  order  to  the 
highest  spiritual  fellowship. 

"  It  should  afford  a  genial  social  sphere  to  all  its  youth.  The 
Sabbath-school,  young  i)eople's  society,  and  devotional  services,  if 
rightly  conducted,  will  glow^  with  social  life.  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
possible  to  maintain  sewing  circles,  church  socials,  and  receptions, 
unexceptionable  in  their  spirit,  and  yet  full  of  social  inspiration. 
To  devise  and  conduct  such  gatherings  may  be  a  laborious  task 
for  the  few,  yet  the  advantages  secured  extend  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  church.  Then,  entirely  apart  from  these  assemblies  at  the 
churchy  frequent  gatherings  should  be  held  as  friends  and  neighbora 
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among  the  members.  A  tea  party^  divested  of  all  burdensome 
formality  of  dress  or  expensive  viands^  is  one  of  the  mast  enjoyable 
of  entertainments.  No  games  or  amusements  are  n^quired  to  b^uile 
the  hours.  Conversation^  music  and  devotion  blend  so  happily, 
that  pleasant  recollections,  with  no  sense  of  weariness  or  disgust, 
are  retained.  Such  gatherings  promote  the  deepest  and  purest 
friendships  among  the  members  of  a  church.  It  is  best  that  the 
circle  shall  not  be  so  circumscribed  as  to  render  any  one  jealous, 
bat  shall  enlarge  until  it  touches  at  some  point  all  the  church.  If 
all  were  disposed  to  co-operate  in  such  social  gatherings,  it  would 
greatly  aid  to  give  unity  to  its  membership.'^ 

Friendliness  in  religion  is  a  great  power.  A  church  where 
people  are  kindly  welcomed,  shaken  liands  with  and  looked  after, 
will  always  have  more  influence  than  one  in  which  tlie  presence  of 
strangers  is  ignored,  or  one  which  allows  a  family  to  attend  for 
years  without  feeling  that  any  one  takes  any  interest  in  them  except 
to  see  that  they  pay  their  pew  rent.  It  is  a  sad  and  bitter  feeling 
which  some  cherish,  and  express  in  the  words,  ^^  No  man  cares  for 
my  soul,"  Where  the  true  home-like,  social  influence  pervailes 
the  church,  this  spiritual  solitariness  is  unfelt,  unknown.  Eeligious 
oonversation,  free  from  a£fectation  and  cant,  easy  and  wise,  quickly 
banishes  it.  There  is  nothing  which  does  one  so  much  good  to  talk 
over  as  the  state  of  the  heart.  Social  life,  therefore,  has  its  widest 
and  best  field  in  the  realm  of  religion. 

•   BAD  SOCIETY. 

Would  that  socidy  were  all  as  fair  and  pure  as  its  best  phases 
seem  to  be.  But  it  is  not.  Below  its  surface,  here  and  there,  must 
lie  hidden  the  evil  germs  that  are  constantly  springing  forth  in  the 
moral  monstrosities  that  make  this  world  to  some  the  ante-chainlx?r 
of  hell — ^the  realm  where  millions  are  conceived  and  bom,  and 
bred  and  live  and  die,  as  if  predestined  to  be  fitted  only  for  eternal 
woei    Of  soch^  Baxter's  lines  are  true : 

"  Vile  man  is  so  perverse. 
It's  too  rough  work  for  verse 
His  badness  to  rehearse. 
And  show  his  folly; 
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He'll  die  at  any  rates, 
He  God  and  conscience  hates, 
Yet  sin  he  consecrates, 
And  calls  it  holy." 

Why  does  not  evil  die  out  ?  Why  do  not  the  fittest  alone  sur- 
vive? Is  it  natural  to  be  unnatural,  to  be  hideous,  perverted,  dis- 
torted ?  What  is  Nature,  that  men  should  work  to  change  her,  and 
transform  the  present  state  of  Grod-givcn  harmony  and  beauty  into 
a  scene  of  confusion  and  ugliness  ? 

"  Alas ! "  says  Cliarles  Dickens,  "  are  there  so  few  things  in  tlie 
world  about  us  most  unnatural,  and  yet  most  natural  in  being  so  ? 
Hear  the  magistrate  or  judge  admonish  the  unnatural  outcasts  of 
society ;  unnatural  in  bnital  habits,  unnatural  in  want  of  decency, 
unnatural  in  losing  and  confounding  all  distinctions  between  good 
and  evil ;  unnatural  in  ignorance,  in  vice,  in  recklessness,  in  con- 
tumacy, in  mind,  in  looks,  in  everything.  But  follow  the  good 
clergyman  or  doctor,  who,  with  his  life  imperilled  at  every  breath 
he  draws,  goes  down  into  their  dens,  lying  within  the  echoes  of  our 
carriage  wheels  and  daily  tread  u]x»n  the  pavement  stones.  Look 
round  upon  the  world  of  odious  sights — millions  of  immortal 
creatures  have  no  other  world  on  earth — at  the  lightest  mention  of 
which  humanity  revolts  and  dainty  delicacy,  living  in  the  next 
street,  stops  her  ears,  and  lisps,  *  I  don't  believe  it ! '  Breathe  the 
polluted  air,  foul  with  every  impurity  that  is  poisonous  to  health 
and  life ;  and  have  every  sense,  conferral  upon  our  race  for  its 
delight  and  happiness,  offended,  sickened  and  disgusted,  and  made 
a  channel  by  which  misery  and  death  alone  can  enter. 

"  Those  who  study  the  physical  sciences,  and  bring  them  to  bear 
upon  the  health  of  man,  tell  us  that  if  the  noxious  particles  that 
rise  from  vitiated  air  were  palpable  to  the  sight,  we  should  see  them 
lowering  in  a  dense  black  cloud  above  such  haunts,  and  rolling 
slowly  on  to  corrupt  the  better  portions  of  a  town.  But  if  the 
moral  pestilence  that  rises  with  them,  and,  in  the  eternal  laws  of 
outraged  Nature,  is  inseparable  from  them,  could  1x5  made  discern- 
ible too,  how  terrible  the  revelation  !  Then  should  we  see  depravity, 
impiety,  drunkenness,  theft,  murder,  and  a  long  train  of  nameless 
sins  against  the  natural  affections  and  repulsions  of  mankind,  over- 
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hanging  the  devoted  spot6,  aud  creeping  ou,  to  blight  the  iumx^cnt 
and  spread  contagion  among  the  pure.  Thou  should  we  see  how 
the  same  poisoned  fountains  tliat  flew  into  our  hospitals  and  lazar- 
houses,  inundate  the  jails,  and  make  the  convict  shi])s  swim  deep, 
and  roll  across  the  seas,  and  over-run  vast  continents  with  crime. 
Then  should  we  stand  appalled  to  know,  that  where  we  generate 
disease  to  strike  our  children  down  and  entail  itself  on  iml)om 
generations,  there  also  we  breed,  by  the  .same  certain  process,  infancy 
that  knows  no  innocence,  youth  without  modesty  or  shame,  maturity 
that  is  mature  in  nothing  but  in  suffering  and  guilt,  blasted  old 
age  that  is  a  scandal  on  tlie  form  we  bear.  Unnatural  humanity  ! 
When  we  shall  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles ; 
when  fields  of  grain  sliall  spring  up  from  the  offal  in  the  bye-ways 
of  our  wicked  cities,  and  roses  bloom  in  the  fat  church  yards  that 
they  cherish ;  then  we  may  look  for  natural  humanity,  and  find  it 
g;rowing  from  such  seed. 

"Oh,  for  a  good  spirit  who  would  take  the  house-toi)s  off,  with  a 
more  potent  and  benignant  hand  than  the  lame  demon  in  the  tale, 
and  show  a  Christian  people  wliat  dark  slia]x;s  issue  from  amidst 
their  homes,  to  SAvell  the  retinue  of  the  Destroying  Angel  as  he 
moves  forth  among  them !  For  only  one  night\s  view  of  the  pale 
phantoms,  rising  from  the  scenes  of  our  too-long  iu»glect ;  and  from 
the  thick  and  sullen  air  where  Vice  and  Fever  propagate  together, 
nuning  the  tremendous  social  retributions  which  are  ever  pouring 
down,  and  ever  coming  thicker!  Bright  and  blest  the  morning 
that  should  rise  on  such  a  night ;  for  men,  delayed  no  more  by 
stumbling-blocks  of  their  own  making,  which  arc  l>ut  specks  of 
da«jt  upon  the  j>ath  Ixitwwn  them  and  eternity,  woultl  then  apj>ly 
themselves,  like  creatures  of  one  common  ori<^in,  owin«^  one  duty 
to  the  Father  of  one  family,  and  tending  to  one  common  end,  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place. 

"  Not  the  less  bright  and  blest  would  tliat  day  be  for  rousing  some 
who  never  have  I(K>ked  out  upon  the  world  of  human  life  around 
them,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own  relation  to  it,  and  for  making 
them  ac*quainteil  with  a  |)crvcrsion  of  nature  in  their  own  contracted 
sjrmpathies  aud  estimates,  as  great  and  yet  as  natural  in  its  devel- 
opment when  once  begun,  as  the  lowest  degradation  known.'' 
17 
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Some  ontoroppings  of  so<'ioty,  while  not  vicious,  arc  rrally  con- 
temptible. Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  n'frr  to  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated "  prim  jKH»plr/'  **  'J'lien'  is  a  s<'t  (»l'[xi)plr/'  he  siiid,  **  wliom 
I  cannot  Ix-jir — the  pinks  of  fiushionable  pn»pri«*ly — whoec  every 
word  is  preeLse,  and  whose  every  movement  is  unexceptionable; 
but  who,  tliough  well  verseil  in  all  the  categories  of  polite 
beliavior,  Imve  not  a  particle  of  soul  or  of  cordiality  about 
them.  We  allow  that  their  manners  may  be  abundantly  correct. 
There  may  be  elej^anee  in  ever}'  que^rtion,  and  gracefulness  in  every 
position,  not  a  smile  out  of  plact^  and  not  a  step  that  would  not 
bear  the  measun'ment  of  the  severest  s<»nitiny.  This  is  all  ver}- 
fine;  but  what  I  want  is  the  heiirt  and  the  gayety  of  social  inter- 
course— the  frankm^ss  that  sj»n»jids  eas<*  and  animation — the  eye 
that  speaks  affability  to  all,  that  chases  timidity  fn)m  every  bosom, 
and  tells  every  man  in  the  company  to  Ik?  (x)nfident  and  happy." 

Pride  and  exclusivencss  sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  a  most 
disagreeable  kind  of  way.  It  is  re|K)rteil  of  the  proud  Duke  of 
Somerset,  tliat  he  never  stopiKxl  to  sjicak  to  a  ser\'ant,  but  signified 
his  wants  by  siga**.  His  children  wi're  not  allowed  to  sit  in  his 
presence.  In  his  aftern(K)n  uaj),  one  of  his  daughters  was  required 
to  stand  by  him  as  he  slept.  I^ady  Charlotte  Seymour  ha\ang 
once,  when  very  tired,  violateil  this  eti(juette,  he  left  her  in  his  will 
£2000  less  than  her  sister.  His  scx'ond  wife  once  gave  him  an 
affectionate  and  familiar  tap  with  her  fan.  "My  first  duchess," 
said  the  august  noble,  drawing  himself  haughtily  up,  "  was  a 
Percy,  and  she  never  would  have  taken  such  a  lilwrty."  The  only 
titled  and  noble-blwxled  fool  that  ever  exc(»lletl  the  Duke,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  was  that  Spanish  hiilalgo  who,  having  onct» 
fallen  down,  indignantly  exclaimwl,  "This  comes  of  walking  on 

the  earth!" 

People  who  can  never  overlook  or  forget  anything  are  social 
nuisances.  Dr.  Huntington  has  truthfully  suggested  that  it  is 
almost  frightful,  and  altogether  humiliating,  to  think  how  much 
there  is  in  the  cH)mmon  on-going  of  domestic  and  social  life  which 
deserves  nothing  but  to  be  instantly  and  forever  forgotten.  Yet  it 
is  equally  amazing  how  large  a  class  seem  to  have  no  other  business 
but  to  repeat  and  perj^etuate  these  very  things.     Tliat  is  the  voca- 
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tion  of  goesipB — an  order  of  society  tliat  perpetuates  more  niim-Jiief 
than  all  the  combined  plagues  of  Egypt  together.  You  may  have 
noticed  how  many  speeches  there  are  which  l)e<^)me  mischievous  by 
being  heard  a  second  time ;  and  what  an  army  of  lx)th  sexes  arc 
8wom  to  see  to  it  that  the  fttal  repetition  shall  be  had.  Blessal  is 
that  man  or  woman  that  can  let  drop  all  the  burrs  and  thistles, 
instead  of  picking  them  up  and  fastening  them  to  the  next  pas- 
senger !  Would  we  only  let  the  vexing  and  malicious  sajrings  die, 
liow  fkat  the  lacerated  and  scandal-ridden  world  would  get  healed 
and  tranquilized ! 

The  impudent-eyed  folks  arc  a  bore  in  society,  and  everj'where 
else.     Few  observant  persons  can  have  failed  to  notice  what  one 
has  described  as  the  supercilious  manner  in  which  one  woman,  who 
is  not  perfectly  well-bred,  or  perfectly  kind-hearted,  will  eye  over 
another  woman,  who  she  thinks  is  not  in  such  good  society,  and 
above  all,  not  at  the  time  being  in  so  costly  a  dress  as  she  herself*  is 
in.     It  is  done  eveiywhere,  at  parties,  at  church,  in  the  street.     It 
18  done  by  women  in  all  conditions  of  life.     The  very  servant  girls 
learn  it  of  their  mistresses.     It  is  done  in  an  instant.     Who  can 
not  recall  hundreds  of  instances  of  that  sweep  of  the  eye  which 
takes  in  a  glance  the  whole  woman  and  wliat  she  has  on  from  top- 
not  to  shoe-tie.     It  cannot  be  a  new  fashion  of  behavior ;  but  the 
daily  increasing  pretense  of  people  to  superiority,  because  they  can 
sSofd  to  spend  more  money  upon  their  backs  than  others  can,  makes 
it  at  once  more  common  and  more  remarkable  even  tlian  it  was  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.     Men  are  never  guilty  of  it,  or  with  sucii 
extreme  rarity,  and  then  in  such  feeble  and  small-souled  specimens 
of  their  sex,  that  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  sin  not  masculine,  or  at 
least  epicene.     But  women  of  sea«te,  of  some  breeding,  and  even  <><* 
some  kindliness  of  nature,  will  thiLS  endeavor  to  a«^sert  a  sui)eriurit y 
upon  the  meanest  of  all  pretenses,  and  inflict  a  wound  in  a  manner 
most  oowardly,  because  it  can  not  he  resented  and  admits  of  no 
retort.     If  they  but  only  knew  how  unlovely,  how  positively  offen- 
sive they  make  themselves  in  so  doing,  not  only  to  their  silent 
▼ictimSy  bnt  to  every  generous-hearted    man  who  observes   their 
manQeavre,  they  would  give  up  a  triumph  at  once  so  mean  and  so 
crael,  which  is  obtained  at  such  a  sacrifice  on  their  part.     No  otlier 
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evidenoe  than  this  eyeing  is  needed  that  a  woman,  whatever  be  her 
birth  or  breeding,  has  a  small  and  vulgar  soul. 

MANNER& 

Manners  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  observance  of  social 
laws,  which  are  more  or  less  arbitrary  and  various.  Good  manners 
are  founded  upon  common  sense  and  kindness  of  hearty  and  are  the 
same  the  world  over. 

"  Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit  ' 

Of  noble  nature  and  of  loyal  mind.'* 

The  fashion. of  manners  never  changes;  the  &shion  of  social 
laws  changes  constantly. 

Social  laws  are  framed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  men.  The 
best  of  them  are  the  outgrowths  of  religion  and  morality.  The 
manners  of  barbarous  nations  are  not  manners  at  all.  The  Chris- 
tian principles  of  brotherly  love  and  self-denial  are  so  much  wanting 
in  savages  that  the  first  law  of  politeness — ^to  be  agreeable  to  others 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  selfish  ease  and  comfort — is  well  nigh 
unknown.  People  in  Christian  lands  may  indeed  be  polite  without 
being  religious;  but  not  religious  without  being  polite.  To  be 
well  bred,  we  need  only  to  forget  ourselves  in  behalf  of  otliers ;  to 
be  Christians,  we  must  be  self-denying.  Grood  breeding  comports 
entirely  with  Christianity,  but  does  not  necessarily  make  one 
religious.  Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  one  unselfish, 
humble,  pleasant  and  more  or  less  expressive  of  these  excellent 
traits.     The  tnie  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man. 

It  is  the  heart  that  makes  the  true  gentleman  and  the  good 
Christian.  Greatness  of  intellect  combines  naturally  with  both  of 
these.  Look  how  full  of  sympathy  and  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others  are  the  masterly  writings  of  St.  Paul.  With  him 
charity  was  the  bond  of  perfectness.  His  epistles  are  splendid 
chapters  in  the  rudiments  of  etiquette.  He  had  learned  of  Him 
whose  sympathy  extended  even  to  the  greatest  of  sinners. 

The  ten  commandments  are  sul)stantial  rules  for  a  man's  conduct. 
Aside  from  their  obligatory  character  in  a  moral  sense,  they  have  a 
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stem  and  inflexible  social  application.  You  most  heed  them.  You 
cannot  violate  one,  and  yet  be  a  gentleman.  Fear  Grod  and  keep 
his  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

These  things  we  should  do  openly  as  well  as  secretly.  Fear  Grod, 
and  be  not  ashamed  to  let  others  know  that  you  fear  him.  Keep 
his  commandmentBy  and  keep  them  in  such  a  way  that  observers 
will  perceive  that  you  keep  them  not  only  for  society's  sake,  but  for 
conscience  sake.  Be  &ank,  open,  consistent.  Ruskin  says:  '^A 
perfect  gentleman  is  never  reserved,  but  sweetly  and  entirely  open, 
80  fiir  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be,  though  in  a  great  many  respects 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  open  except  to  men  of  his  own  kind.'' 

"  What  a  rare  gift,"  says  Bulwer  Lytton,  "  is  that  of  manners  ! 
how  difficult  to  define — how  much  more  difficult  to  im})art !  Better 
for  a  man  to  pursue  them  than  wealth,  beauty,  or  even  talent,  if  it 
£dl  short  of  genius — ^they  will  more  than  supply  all.  He  who 
enjoys  their  advantages  in  the  higliest  degree,  viz.,  he  who  can 
please,  penetrate,  persuade,  as  the  object  may  require,  possesses  the 
subtlest  secret  of  the  diplomatist  and  the  statesman,  and  wants 
nothing  but  bent  and  opportunity  to  become  '  great !' " 

Dr.  Holmes  calls  good  breeding  ''  surface  Christianity."  So  it  is. 
Like  the  red  of  the  cheeks,  it  may  be  put  on  from  the  outside,  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  internal  health. 

Burke  says  that  manners  are  more  important  than  laws. 
''Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe,  coiiiforfc  or  purify,  exalt  or 
dAase,  barbarixe  or  refine  us,  by  a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  inseu- 
nble  operation,  like  the  air  we  breathe." 

Emerson  gracefully  declares  that  manners  are  the  happy  >vays  of 
doing  things;  each  at  once  a  stroke  of  genius  or  of  love — now 
JKpeated  and  hardened  into  usage.  They  form  at  last  a  rich  varnish, 
with  which  the  routine  of  life  is  washed,  and  its  details  adorned. 

I  quote  fiom  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's :  "As  the  best  law  is 
founded  upon  reason,  so  arc  the  best  manners.  And  as  some  law- 
yers have  introduced  unreasonable  things  into  common  law,  so 
likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd  things  into  common 
good  manneiB." 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  easy  the  persons  with  whom 
we  aie  bioae^  into  contact 
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There  is  a  deep  truth  in  La  Rochefoucauld's  sajdng,  that  nothing 
so  much  prevents  us  from  being  natural  as  the  desire  of  appearing  so. 

SelfHX)nsciousness  is  the  essenc*  of  vulgarity.  True  politeness  is 
always  so  busy  in  thinking  of  others  that  it  has  no  time  to  think 
of  itiself. 

The  touchstone  of  good  manners  is  the  way  in  which  a  man 
behaves  to  his  superiors  or  inferiors.  When  Sir  William  Johnson 
returned  the  salute  of  a  n^ro  who  bowed  to  him,  the  snobs 
reminded  him  tliat  it  was  very  unfashionable.  "  Perhaps  so,"  said 
the  sensible  Sir  William,  "  but  I  would  not  be  outdone  in  good 
manners  by  a  ut^ro." 

True  politeness  requires  that  the  young  shall  respect  the  old,  the 
strong  the  feeble,  and  man  woman. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense  are  the  three  great  sources 
of  ill  manners ;  without  some  one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will 
behave  himself  ill  for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the 
language  of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 

Where  men  do  congregate,  or  where  men  and  women  assemble 
together,  or  women  alone,  harmonious  relations  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  maintenance  of  a  general  spirit  of  good-humor,  of  that 
equable  temper  which  gives  and  takes,  of  that  generosity  which 
respects  the  wishes  as  well  as  the  lights  of  others.  "  Be  just  and 
fear  not,''  is  an  excellent  maxim ;  but  in  society,  ^^  Be  generous  and 
assert  not,"  is  a  better. 

The  secret  of  education  in  good  behavior  and  deportment  is  more 
easy  to  understand  than  one  generally  believes.  It  is  expressed  in 
the  sentence :  "  Never  allow  in  your  house  a  word,  a  look,  an  act, 
that  differs  from  the  words,  looks  and  acts  you  use  in  the  best  society." 

Manners  are  very  communicable;  men  catch  them  from  each 
other.  Consuelo,  in  the  romance,  boasts  of  the  lessons  she  had 
given  the  nobles  in  manners  on  the  stage ;  and,  in  real  life  Talma 
taught  Napoleon  the  arts  of  behavior. 

Manners  have  been  somewhat  cynically  defined  to  be  a  con- 
trivance of  wise  men  to  keep  fools  at  a  distance.  Fashion  is  shrewd 
to  detect  those  who  do  not  belong  to  her  train,  and  seldom  wastes 
her  attentions.  Society  is  very  swift  in  its  instincts,  and,  if  you  do 
not  belong  to  it^  resists  and  sneers  at  you^  or  quietly  drops  you. 
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Thought  gives  repose  in  the  social  circle.  Thought  disposes  the 
limbs  and  the  walk^  and  is  masterly  or  secondary.  No  art  can 
oontravene  it  or  conceal  it^  Give  me  a  thought^  and  my  hands  and 
legs  and  voice  and  face  will  all  go  right.  We  are  awkward  for 
want  of  thought. 

*' Nature/'  says  Emerson,  "values  manners.  See  how  she  has 
prepared  for  them.  Who  teaches  manners  of  majesty,  of  frank- 
ness, of  grace,  of  humility — who  but  the  a(]oring  aunts  and  cousins 
that  surround  a  young  child  ?  The  babe  meets  such  courting  and 
flattery  as  only  kings  receive  when  adult ;  and,  trying  experiments, 
and  at  perfect  leisure  with  these  pasture-ma.stei-s  and  flatterers  all 
day,  he  throws  himself  into  all  the  attitudes  that  correspond  to 
theirs.  Are  they  humble  ?  he  is  comjx>sod.  Are  they  eager  ?  he 
is  nonchalant.  Are  they  encroaching?  he  is  dignified  and  inexor- 
able. And  this  scene  is  daily  roi)eatcd  in  hovels  as  well  as  in 
mansions." 

"  Woe  to  him  by  whom  offences  come,"  says  Scripture,  and 
somebody  puts  in  the  comment  that  the  woe  docs  conic  sooner  or 
later  to  all  who  Iiave  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  surely.  In  a 
world  where  love  is  at  a  premium,  and  even  resj^ect  is  not  cheap, 
it  b  a  pity  to  add  by  your  bad  manners  to  the  number  of  those 
who  dislike  you,  and  to  give  public  evidence  of  those  qualities  of 
the  heart,  upon  which  manners  with  training  depend.  Good 
manners  are  the  fruits  of  a  kind  heart  and  careful  home  nur- 
ture; bad  manners  are  the  fruits  of  a  coarse  nature  and  unwise 
training. 

Some  people  have  small  appreciation  of  bcautifid  customs  and 
carriage.  They  look  only  upon  moral  qualities,  forgetful  that 
these  are  but  the  roots,  of  which  kindness  is  the  stalk  and 
amrtesy  the  flower.  We  go  through  this  world  but  once,  is  the 
.  obser\*ation  of  a  good  writer,  and  every  hour  of  our  lives  is  filled 
with  opportunities  for  usefulness  that  pass  away  never  again  to 
return ;  therefore,  any  good  thing  we  can  do,  any  kindness  we  can 
show  our  fellow-beings,  any  word  or  look  or  Iwaring  that  will 
make  them  happier  and  better,  let  as  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for 
we  shall  not  oome  this  way  again. 
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GENERAL  RULES  OF  SOCIETY. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  general  rules  of  society  to  which  there 
are  no  exception^.  Cu^stoni  is  vls  flexible  as  times  and  places  make 
it.  An  observance  which  holds  g(xxl  in  one  age  or  countrj'  may 
be  the  poorest  sort  for  another.  In  old  feudal  times  men  removed 
their  right  hand  iron  gloves  before  sliaking  hands  with  a  lady,  lest 
the  pressure  of  the  metal  might  give  pain.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  this  practice  should  still  continue  among  us?  Eveiy 
social  rule  ought  to  withstand  the  strictest  test  of  reason  and 
usefulness,  but  this  withstands  neither.  An  English  lady,  while 
traveling,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  an  American  lady  who  wore 
in  her  ears  diamond  solitaires  that  were  heirlooms.  She  frankly 
confesseil  the  prejudice  she  had  felt  at  first ;  "  for  you  know,"  she 
added,  ^^  no  English  lady  would  think  of  wearing  diamonds  when 
traveling."  The  rule  which  forbids  a  thing  in  one  country  is 
inoperative  or  non-existent  in  another. 

The  wisdom  of  two  centuries  is  R'pi'csented  in  the  following 
obser\'ations  and  rules,  gathered  from  the  literature  of  both  conti- 
nents: 

Never  make  intnxluctions  unless  you  have  good  reason  to 
believe  tliat  both  parties  are  agreeable. 

If  you  meet  an  acxiuaintance  while  you  are  walking  with  a 
friend,  do  not  introduce  them. 

If  you  pass  an  acquaintance  with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  do  not  nod  : 
take  off  your  hat,  so  that  your  salute  may  seem  to  embrace  both 
your  friend  and  the  lady. 

Always  present  the  person  of  lower  rank  to  the  person  of 
higher;  a  gentleman  to  a  lady;  the  young  to  the  old. 

Never  give  letters  of  introduction  unless  you  are  prepared  to  be 
responsible  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  given.  Why  should 
you  thrust  upon  the  society  of  a  friend  those  whom  you  would  not 
admit  to  your  o\yn  ?  Or  why  ask  his  good  services  for  individuals 
whom  you  do  not  know  to  deserve  them  ? 

Never  seal  a  letter  of  introduction.  The  bearer  ought  to  know 
on  what  terms  he  is  to  approach  a  stranger. 

Do  not  leave  a  letter  unanswered,  and  lose  no  time  in  answering. 
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Bis  dot,  qui  cUo  dot;  that  is,  by  replying  quickly,  you  double  the 
value  of  your  reply. 

Do  not  add  to  your  letters  the  epigraph  "In  haste.''  Your 
correspondent  has  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  answer  at  leisure, 
and  with  proper  consideration.. 

Be  specially  careful  in  making  introductions  to  ladies.  It  is  an 
insult  to  the  whole  sex  if  you  present  to  a  lady  any  person  of 
doubtful  reputation. 

When  you  are  introduced  to  a  lady,  wait  for  her  to  offer  her 
hand.     If  she  do  not  do  so,  content  yourself  with  a  bow. 

It  is  common  in  this  countiy  and  in  England,  to  await  the 
recognition  of  the  lady  before  bowing,  though  in  France  it  is  the 
revewie;  but  in  the  three  countries,  where  the  intimacy  Is  great, 
the  mutual  salutation  is  ordinarily  simultaneous. 

At  dinner-parties  general  introductions  are  unnecessary ;  though 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  you  would  not  seat  at  the  same  table  per- 
sons whom  you  would  not  wish  to  know  each  other. 

Two  persons,  without  introduction,  sitting  next  each  other  in  a 
fiiend's  house,  with  no  one  to  talk  to,  would  be  thought  ill-bred, 
as  well  as  ridiculous,  if  they  waited  for  formalities.  Your  host's 
fiiends  should  be  for  the  time  your  friends.  If  you  and  they  are 
good  enough  for  him  to  invite,  you  and  they  are  good  enough  for 
one  another  to  know. 

In  bowing  to  a  lady  in  the  street,  lift  your  hat  right  off  y(mr 
head.  Don't  allow  her  to  suppose  that  you  wear  a  wig,  and  are 
afiaid  to  disarrange  it 

When  you  meet  a  friend  in  the  street,  it  must  depend  on  your 
degree  of  intimacy  whether  you  walk  with  him  or  not ;  but  with  a 
lady  you  must  not  walk,  unless  she  directly  or  indirectly  invite 
you. 

Among  the  more  exclusive  classes  in  American  cities  it  is  no 
longer  customary  for  a  young  girl  to  receive  tlic  visits  of  gentle- 
men without  the  approval  and  presence  of  her  mother  or  other 
matron.  A  young  man  is  not  expected  to  bring  his  friend  to  call 
at  a  house  where  there  are  unmarried  daughters,  ^vitllout  first  ask- 
ing permission  of  their  mother,  who  is  held  to  Ix;  the  proper  judge 
as  to  whether  the  acquaintance  is  desirable  pr  not.    She  remains  in 
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the  drawing-room  during  the  evening  when  her  daughters  receive 
their  friends,  and  also  acconijmnies  her  daughters  to  every  place  of 
amusomeut^ 

In  railway  traveling,  do  not  address  a  lady  who  is  unknown  to 
you  unless  she  invite  it.  You  may  oifcr  her  your  newspaper,  with 
a  silent  bow.  An  "  unprotected  "  lady  ought  to  call  forth  a  gentle- 
man's finest  chivalr>\ 

The  etiquette  of  gift**  is  of  real  imjK)i1ance.  They  often  offend 
when  designed  to  please. 

In  making  gift.s  let  them  Ix?  in  pro|M)rtion  to  your  means.  A 
rich  man  does  not  thank  a  poor  man  for  making  him  a  present 
which  he  knows  the  giver  lannot  afford. 

A  gift  should  never  be  such  as  to  loail  the  jjerson  who  receives 
it  with  a  sense  of  obligation. 

It  has  l)een  well  said  that  we  shoidd  take  only  from  those  to 
whom,  in  the  wmverse  of  cin'umstances,  we  would  gladly  give. 

When  people  are  singing,  do  them  the  courtesy  of  listening,  or 
pretending  to  listen.  If  you  do  not  like  music  yourself,  remember 
that  others  may.  Beside,  when  a  ]:)crson  is  endeavoring  to  enter- 
tain you,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  show  your  gratitude  for  the 
intention. 

If  you  are  asked  to  sing,  it  is  good  taste  to  comply ;  but  take 
care  that  you  choose  something  within  the  range  of  your  j)ower8. 
Amateurs  too  often  forget  the  fable  of  the  frog  that  aped  the  ox. 

"To  be  pleased,"  says  I>>rd  Chesterfield,  "one  must  please. 
What  pleases  you  in  others  will  in  general  ])lease  them  in  you." 

There  is  nothing  that  people  bear  more  impatiently,  or  forgive 
less,  than  contempt ;  and  an  injury  is  much  sooner  forgotten  than 
an  insult. 

The  vulgar  only  laugh,  but  never  smile;  whereas  well-bred 
people  often  smile,  but  seldom  laugh. 

To  sit  with  your  back  to  a  person,  without  asking  to  be  excused  ; 
to  lounge  or  yawn  in  the  presence  of  others ;  to  sit  or  stand  with 
the  feet  wide  apart ;  to  hum  or  sing  in  suppressed  tones ;  to  stand 
with  the  arms  "  akimbo ;"  to  do  anything,  in  short,  which  shows 
disrespect  or  selfishness  or  indifference,  is  unequivocally  vulgar,  and 
betrays  bad  breeding. 
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Manners  first,  then  conversation.  As  life  is  not  in  manners,  so 
it  is  not  in  talk.     Manners  are  external ;  talk  is  occasional. 

Let  your  talk  be  always  adapted  carefully  to  time  and  place. 
Dun't  prate  about  homoeopathy  to  a  doctor,  or  about  the  blessiugs 
of  oelibacy  to  a  young  lady  engaged  to  be  married. 

Conversation  should  be  a  series  of  pauses  linked  together  by  a 
few  suitable  words ;  many  people,  however,  in  their  anxiety  to  bring 
out  their  words,  forget  their  pauses. 

If  you  speak  the  right  word  at  the  right  time  ;  if  you  are  careful 
to  leave  people  with  a  good  impression  ;  if  you  do  not  trespass  ui)oii 
the  rights  of  others ;  if  you  always  think  of  others  as  well  as  yourself; 
if  you  do  not  put  yourself  unduly  fonvard  ;  if  you  do  not  forget  the 
courtesies  which  belong  to  your  position,  you  are  quite  sure  to 
accomplish  much  in  life  which  others,  with  etjual  abilities,  fail  to. 

It  is  said  that  the  surest  way  of  losiug  a  friend  is  by  lending  him 
money.  So,  too,  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  a  i)erson,  the  best  plan 
18  to  lead  him  into  an  argument,  and  confute  him  in  it.  He  >vill 
never  forgive  you. 

Be  carefid  how  you  exercise  your  wit.  If  curses,  like  chickens, 
oome  home  to  roost,  so  do  epigrams. 

Do  not  applaud  the  wit  which  is  levelled  at  your  friend ;  it  may 
next  be  directed  against  yourself. 

It  is  always  easy  to  say  a  rude  thing,  but  never  wise. 

A  man  should  be  careful,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  never  to  tell  tales  of 
himself  to  his  own  disadvantage. 

Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence.  It  is  always  indeli- 
cate, and  may  be  ofifensive. 

Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conversation  among  gentleman. 

Do  not  tell  everything,  but  never  lie. 

A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing  than  to  ad  one; 
no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to  knock  him 

down. 

No  man  speaks  concerning  another,  even  supposing  it  to  Ix;  in  his 
praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does  not  hear  him,  exactly  &s  he  would  if  he 
thought  he  was  within  hearing. 

A  sarcasm  is  like  a  boomerang ;  when  it  leaves  your  tongue,  you 
never  know  where  it  may  alight. 
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What8aithC!hauoer? 

"  For  when  a  man  hath  overgreat  a  wH^ 
Full  oft  him  happcth  to  misusen  it" 

Sydney  Smith  is,  I  think,  the  only  instance  of  a  wit  who  was 
also  a  man  of  fine  manners ;  but  then,  Sydney  Smith's  wit  was 
always  good-tempered. 

I  do  not  think  a  wit  can  be  a  polite  man.  He  will  rather  wound 
your  feelings  than  spoil  his  repartee. 

Let  it  be  said  of  you  as  it  was  said  of  Macaulay,  that  he  remem- 
bered everything  "  except  an  injury." 

Never  show  a  factious  or  peremptory  irritability  in  small  things. 
Be  patient,  if  a  friend  kcejis  you  waiting.  Bear,  as  long  as  you 
can,  heat  or  draught,  rather  than  make  others  uncomfortable.  Do 
not  be  fussy  about  your  sup|K>sed  rights  ;  yield  a  disputed  point  of 
precedence.  All  society  has  to  be  made  up  of  these  concessions ; 
they  are  your  unnumbered  friends  in  the  long  run. 

Never  show  tliat  you  feel  a  slight.  Tliat  is  worldly-wise  as  well 
as  Christian ;  for  no  one  but  a  mean  person  vnll  put  a  slight  on 
another,  and  such  a  })erson  always  profoundly  respects  the  person 
who  is  unconscious  of  his  feeble  spite.  Never  resent  publicly  a 
lack  of  courtesy  ;  it  is  in  the  worst  taste.  What  you  do  privately 
about  dropping  such  an  acquaintance  must  be  left  to  yourself. 

Society  wisely  discourages  all  conspicuous  manifestations  of 
personal  feeling.  Lovers  are  not  expected  to  "make  love"  in 
public,  nor  married  couples  to  afford  extravagant  evidence  of  con- 
jugal tenderness  ;  and  the  sincerity  of  the  affection  may  reasonably 
be  doubted  which  parades  itself  in  public  When  our  hearts  are 
deeply  moved,  we  do  not  take  the  world  into  our  confidence. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  of  our  time  said  lately  : 

"  I  have  lived  sixty-three  years  in  the  world,  and  have  come  in 
contact  with  all  ranks  and  quality  of  men ;  but  I  have  never  met 
one  who,  when  I  spoke  to  him  with  sincerity  and  courtesy,  would 
not  reply  to  me  in  a  like  manner." 

Dress  so  that  anybody  shall  fed  you  are  well-dressed,  without 
being  able  to  explain  why. 

To  dress  wholly  out  of  "  the  fashion  "  is  eooeotridty ;  to  dre^ 
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in  it,  servility.     Adapt  the  fiishion  to  yourself,  and  remember  that 
dress  is  not  meant  to  be  a  disguise. 

No  money,  sajrs  Dr.  Johnson,  is  better  spent  than  what  is  laid 
out  for  domestic  sads&ction.  A  man  is  pleased  that  his  wife  is 
dressed  as  well  as  other  people ;  and  a  wile  is  pleased  that  she  is 
dressed. 

Do  not  make  an  ostentation  of  your  dress.  Says  Groldsmith : 
"  The  person  whose  clothes  are  extremely  fine  I  afti  too  apt  to 
consider  as  not  being  possessed  of  any  superiority  of  fortune,  but 
resembling  those  barbarians  who  are  found  to  wear  all  the  gold  they 
have  in  the  world  in  a  bob  at  the  nose." 

Never  profess  to  be  that  which  you  are  not  Everybody  laughs 
when  the  plumes  are  borrowed ;  but  if  they  are  imaginary,  the 
laugh  may  change  into  a  frown. 

The  tme  gentlewoman,  says  Ruskin,  causes  all  persons  whom  she 
approaches  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  with  her.  Indeed  this  is  the 
first  characteristic  of  one. 

In  cities,  leaving  a  card  with  the  comer  bent  signifies  that  it  was 
left  by  its  owner  in  person. 

A  gentleman  leaves  his  umbrella  in  the  hall,  but  carries  his  hat 
with  him,  retaining  it  in  his  hand,  unless  invited  by  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  lay  it  on  table  or  rack.  Her  not  doing  so  is  a  token  to 
him  that  his  call  should  be  reasonably  brief. 

A  gentleman  must  escort  a  lady  who  makes  him  a  business  call 
to  the  outer  door,  and  to  her  carriage,  if  she  has  one. 

A  married  woman  must  bear  in  mind  that  she  has  in  charge  not 
only  her  own  name  but  her  husband's;  and  her  bearing,  motions, 
address,  should  be  that  of  the  wife. 

Do  not  rush  into  a  friendship  with  evorylnxly  you  meet.  Friend- 
ships so  quickly  made  are  quickly  broken. 

A  yoang  lady  should  rememl)er  that  silence  is  golden,  and  notj 
8|ieak  too  often,  or  too  long,  or  too  glil>ly.  I^it  what  you  say  be  to 
the  purpose,  and  let  it  be  so  said  that  if  we  forget  the  speech  we  may 
recollect  the  manner  of  it.  "Learn  to  hold  thy  tongue,"  says 
qaaiDt  Thomas  Fuller ;  "  five  words  cost  Zacharias  forty  weeks' 
silence." 

Men  in  conversation  should  avoid  retailing  the  old  and  senseless 
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jokes  agaiiiHt  women.  A  gentleman  will  rcHpect  the  sex  to  which 
lielongs  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  sister.  These  jokes,  moreover, 
liave  lost  their  point,  bt>i*ause  they  are  no  longer  tnie. 

Of  all  bores  the  greatest  is  he  who  c^irries  his  pills,  powders,  and 
plasters  into  the  society  of  his  friends ;  who  bids  the  world  listen 
when  he  sneezes ;  and  thinks  his  rhemiiatism  a  matter  of  national 
ooncem. 

"  There  is 'one  topic,"  says  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "  perempto- 
rily forbidden  to  all  well-bred,  rational  mortals,  namely,  their 
distemjwrs.  If  you  have  not  slept,  or  if  you  liave  slept,  or  if  you 
have  httidac'he,  or  sciatica,  or  leprosy,  or  thimder-stroke,  I  beseech 
you  to  hold  your  ]x?ace  and  not  iK)llute  the  morning,  to  which  all 
the  house-mates'  bring  serene  and  pleasant  thoughts,  by  corruption 
and  groans." 

In  calling  on  a  newly-married  couple,  do  not  congratulate  the  lady 
upon  her  marriage,  but  Vie  bridegrocnn.  He,  of  course,  is  fortunate 
in  having  found  any  one  to  accept  him;  her  good  luck  may  be  more 
problematical. 

In  making  calls,  do  your  best  to  lighten  the  infliction  to  your 
hostess.  Do  not  stay  long;  and  do  not  enter  upon  a  subject  of  con- 
versation which  may  terrify  her  with  the  apprehension  that  you 
intend  to  remain  until  you  have  exhausted  it. 

Try,  without  being  too  familiar,  to  make  yourself  so  much  like 
one  of  the  family  that  no  one  shall  feel  you  to  be  in  their  way,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  observ^ant  of  those  small  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses which  altogether  make  up  wliat  the  world  agrees  to  call  good 
manners. 

Regulate  your  hours  for  rising  and  retiring  by  the  caistoms  of  the 
house.  Do  not  keep  your  friends  sitting  up  later  than  usual,  and 
do  not  be  roaming  about  the  house  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfast 
time,  unless  vou  ai-e  very  sure  that  your  presence  in  the  i)arlor  then 
will  not  be  unwelcome. 

Write  in  large  letters  in  a  prominent  place  in  your  mind  "  Be 
punctual."  A  visitor  has  no  excu?e  for  keeping  a  whole  family 
waiting,  and  it  is  an  unpardonable  negligence  not  to  be  prompt  at 
the  table. 

If  your  friends  invite  yon  to  join  them  in  an  excursion,  express 
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yonr  pleasure  and  readiness  to  go,  and  do  not  act  as  though  you 
were  <\)ururring  a  favor  instead  of  receiving  one.  Xo  visitors  are 
feio  wearisome  as  those  who  do  not  meet  half  way  proposals  that  are 
made  for  their  pleasure. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  newly-married  couple  may  wish  to 
limit  the  cinJe  of  their  friends^  from  laudable  motives  of  economy. 
"When  a  man  first  "sets  up"  in  the  world,  the  burden  of  an  extensive 
und  indiscriminate  accjuaintance  may  be  felt  in  various  ways.  Many 
have  had  cause  to  regret  the  weakness  of  mind  which  allowed  them  to 
plunge  into  a  vortex  of  gayety  and  cxj)onse  they  could  ill  aiford,  from 
which  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  extricjite  themselves,  and  the 
efforts  of  which  liave  proved  a  serious  evil  to  them  in  after-life. 

One  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  having  a  home  should  be  that  in 
it  we  have  a  place  for  friends  and  even  strangers. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  hospitality  is  summed  up  by  Emerson  in 
the  following :  "  I  pray  you,  oh  excellent  wife,  not  to  cumlxir  yourself 
and  me  to  get  a  rich  dinner  for  this  man  or  woman  who  has  alighted 
at  our  gate,  nor  a  l:)cdchaml)er  made  ready  at  too  great  a  cost. 
These  things,  if  they  are  curious  in,  they  can   get  for  a  dollar 
at  the  village.     But  let  this  stranger  see,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks, 
in  your  accent  and   beliavior,  your   heart  and  earnestness,  your 
thought  and  will,  what  he  cannot  buy  at  any  price  at  any  village 
or  dty,  and  which  he  may  well  travel  fifty  miles,  and  dine  spar- 
ingly and  sleep  hard,  in  order  to  behold.     Certainly,  let  the  boai-d 
be  spread  and  the  bed  be  dressed  for  the  traveler,  but  let  not  the 
^phasis  of  hospitality  be  in  these  thincrs.     Honor  to   the  house 
when  they  are  simple  to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so  that  the  intellect 
is  awake  and  sees  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  soul  worships  tnith 
and  love,  honor  and  oourtcsv  flow  into  all  decfls." 

Politeness  at  home  is  the  sccn^t  of  much  pleasure.  No  unkind 
language  or  thoughtless  behavior  is  allowable  there  that  would  not 
I*  proper  in  society.  Arthur^ s  Home  Mcvgazine  contains  some 
obfiervations  in  iK)iut : 

''No  man  can  be  a  gentleman,  though  ever  so  genial  abroad,  who 
»  a  tyrant  or  habitual  fault-finder  at  home ;  and  no  woman  is  a  real 
lady  who  is  not  a  lady  at  home  in  her  morning- wraj)per  as  well  as 
in  silks  in  her  neigiibor^s  parlor. 
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'^  There  is  no  gcxxl  n^iLson  wliy  a  man  should  needlessly  put  his 
own  wife  to  the  trouble  of  wiping  up  tracks^  when  he  takes  great 
pains  to  cleanse  his  feet  before  crossing  his  neighbor's  threshold ; 
neither  is  it  consistent  tliat  we  women  should  be  too  severe  on  our 
own  hiLsband  and  son  for  a  little  carelessness,  while  we  assure 
our  caller,  with  the  most  gracious  of  smiles,  tliat  *  it  isn't  of  the 
slightest  cimse<iucnce.' 

"  I  would  not  have  any  one  less  considerate  of  those  abroad.  I 
hope  w^e  all  enjoy  seeing  our  husbands  and  wives  polite  to  our 
neighbors,  only  let  us  be  sure  to  practice  our  good  manners  at 
home. 

''There  are  husbands  who  would  hasten  to  assure  a  neighbor's 
wife,  who  had  in  her  haste  burned  her  biscuits,  that  they  '  greatly 
enjoyed  them  where  they  were  so  nice  and  brown,'  who  would 
never  think  their  own  wives  needed  the  same  consideration. 

"One  member  of  a  family  who  begins  the  day  with  fretful  words 
and  harsh  tones  is  generally  enough  to  spoil  the  happiness  and 
temper  of  the  whole  for  the  day.  Not  all  who  hear  the  impatient 
word  give  the  angry  answer,  for  many  choose  to  suffer  in  silence ; 
but  every  such  word  makes  somelxxly's  heart  ache,  and,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  somebody  whom  we  love  and  would  do  almost  anything  for, 
except  to  keep  l)ack  the  unkind,  sarcastic  word. 

"  The  life  of  hurry  and  overwork  many  of  us  live  has  much  to 
do  with  our  impatience,  and  if  we  can  do  anything  to  remove  the 
cause,  we  ought  to  do  it  as  a  matter  of  duty.  I  know  there  are 
many  fathers  and  mothers  upon  whom  the  burdens  of  life  rest  so 
heavily  they  can  lianlly  get  needed  sleep.  But  many  times  the 
tired  housekeeper  and  mother  might  "  lighten  the  ship  "  a  little. 

"  When  (xod  sends  trouble  and  care,  let  us  Ixiar  it  in  his  strength, 
T)ut  let  us  be  vorv  careful  about  the  unnecHissarv  burdens  we  take 
upon  our  own  shoulders.  Plain,  neat  hems,  with  a  clieery-hearte<l 
mother,  are  iiifiuitoly  better  for  children  than  a  multitude  of  tucks 
and  ruffles,  with  a  s{\d,  disheartened  mother  who  has  no  time  to 
help  her  family  to  be  wise  and  good. 

"  Don't  let  an  ambition  to  outshine  our  neighlM)rs,  or  even  to  have 
the  host-kept  house  and  most  glittorinfj  windows,  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  sunshine  and  cheer  are  good  for  l»o,ly  and  soul. 
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''  Then  do  not  let  us  make  ourselves  miserable  by  borrowing 
trouble  that  may  never  come.  We  sometimes  utterly  unfit  our- 
selves for  the  work  of  life  by  anticipating  sorrows  Grod  never 
meant  us  to  bear. 

"  *  Don't  cross  a  bridge  till  you  come  to  it, 
Is  a  proverb  old  and  of  excellent  wit.' 

''A  litde  time  spent  judiciously  in  preventing  the  causes  of  sick- 
neas  in  a  fiunily  is  better  than  years  of  wailing  over  ^  what  might 
have  be^i '  or  what  may  be. 

^^  A  carefiil  sowing  of  good  seed  to-day  may  save  us  from  reaping 
a  terrible  harvest  by  and  by.  Never  fear  that  the  good  Father 
above  will  not  send  all  needful  discipline^  and  trust  his  care,  but 
don't  borrow  trouble  or  engage  in  its  home-manufacture." 

Nothing,  it  is  said,  indicates  a  well-bred  man  more  than  a  proper 
mode  of  eating  his  dinner.  A  man  may  ]:)ass  master  by  dressing 
well,  and  may  sustain  himself  tolerably  in  conversation ;  but  if  he 
be  not  properly  aufait,  dinner  will  betray  him. 

Qd  no  account  let  dinner  be  begun  until  grace  has  been  said,  and 
aid  reverently.  It  is  a  graceless  custom  to  sit  down  to  a  meal 
without  any  expression  of  gratitude  to  Him  from  whom  all  bless- 
iogBflow. 

A  New  York  authority  says  the  guest  should  commence  eating 
M  soon  as  served,  and  not  wait,  as  some  people,  with  a  strain  at 
excessive  politeness  do,  until  all  are  served,  and  thus  produce  an 
twkward  pause  of  staring  expectancy. 

Do  not  he  too  ready  to  express  your  likes  and  dislikes  for  the 
various  dishes  before  you.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  some 
things  which  seem  of  very  little  importance  to  you  may  make  an 
Qnjbvorable  impression  upon  others,  a  consequence  of  a  difference 
in  training. 

Never  use  your  knife  to  convey  your  food  to  your  mouth  under 
«ny  circumstances.  A  story  is  told  of  a  negro  waiter  who,  observ- 
ing it  in  a  guest  of  unlimited  appetite,  hastily  interposed  with  the 
agonixed  exclamation  :  "  Sah,  sah  !  don't  cut  (htt  hole  any  wider,  or 
there'll  be  nnffin  left  for  anybody  else ! " 
Two  young  ladies  were  once  heard  discussing  a  gentleman  who 
18 
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had  many  pleasant  qualities.  '^  Yes/'  said  one, ''  he  is  very  hand- 
some,  but  he  does  eat  pie  with  his  knife."  Take  care  no  trifle  of 
that  kind  is  recalled  when  people  are  speaking  of  you. 

Few  little  things  are  more  annoying  at  the  table  than  the  vulgar 
habits  of  chewing  food  with  the  mouth  opcn^  talking  with  food  in 
tlie  mouthy  shuffling  the  feet,  fidgeting  in  the  chair,  laughing 
immoderately,  eating  too  hastily  or  too  mopishly.  It  is  wearisome 
to  the  flesh  to  wait  for  some  folks  to  finish  a  meal. 

Eating  and  drinking  should  be  r^arded  rather  as  necessities 
than  pleasures.  Eat  to  live ;  not  live  to  eat  Seneca  tells  us  that 
our  appetite  is  dismissed  with  a  small  payment  if  we  only  give  it 
what  we  owe  it,  and  not  what  an  ungovemed  appetite  craves. 

There  is  one  good  rule  which,  if  followed,  will  make  you  an 
acceptable  guest  anywhere:  Be  not  obtrusive.  Do  everything 
smoothly  and  quietly.  Talk  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  handle 
your  knife  and  fork  and  plate  without  clatter,  and  eat  without  any 
audible  gulping  and  smacking  of  lips. 

The  lady  of  the  house  should  instruct  her  servants  not  to 
remove  her  plate  until  her  guests  have  finished.  The  duties  of  a 
hostess  are  not  onerous ;  but  they  demand  tact,  good-breeding  and 
self-possession.  She  must  put  all  her  guests  at  their  ease,  and  pay 
every  possible  attention  to  the  requirements  of  each  and  all  around 
her.     No  accident  must  disturb  her ;  no  disappointment  annoy  her. 

The  host  miLst  aid  the  hostess  in  her  efforts ;  he  must  have  the 
genius  of  tact  to  perceive,  and  the  genius  of  finesse  to  execute,  ease 
and  frankness  of  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  that  nothing 
can  surprise,  a  calmness  of  temper  that  nothing  can  disturb,  and  a 
kindness  of  disposition  that  can  never  be  exhausted. 

Host  and  hostess  must  encourage  the  timid,  draw  out  the  silent 
and  direct  conversation  rather  than  sustain  it  themselves. 

The  following  hints  on  church  manners  seem  rather  unnecessaiy, 
but  they  will  do  no  harm.  The  writers  of  them  doubtless  consid- 
ered them  in  demand : 

Chtirch  manners  require  that  the  worshipers  should  be  promptly 
in  their  seats  at  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  divine  service. 
This  is  the  least ;  while  those  persons  who  wish  not  merely  to  con- 
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ibnn  to  exact  order^  but  to  get  the  greatest  good,  will  be  in  their 
places  long  enough  before  the  time  of  b^iniiing  to  compose  their 
minds  by  prayer  and  reflection^  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter 
thoughtfolly  and  devoutly  into  every  part  of  worship. 

Grood  manners  in  church  require  reverence  in  behavior,  and 
hence  must  exclude  ordinary  conversation,  both  before  and  during 
and  immediately  after  the  services.  Chatting,  whispering,  motion- 
ii^ — all  such  conduct  is  out  of  place  where  people  have  come 
together  to  engage  in  the  most  solemn  act  of  whicli  they  are  capa- 
ble A  Massachusetts  clergyman,  annoyed  by  the  levity  of  some 
young  persons  in  his  congr^ation,  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  ser- 
mon, fixed  his  eyes  upon  them,  and  said,  solemnly  :  ^^  When  I  see 
young  men  laughing  and  whispering  in  the  house  of  Grod,  I  make 
op  my  mind  that  they  are  of  mean  birth,  low  parentage,  and  that 
their  natures  are  coarse,  not  subject  to  refinement.^' 

It  is  in  bad  taste  to  make  the  church  the  place  for  the  show  of 
fine  clothes.  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  is  suitable  to  put 
OD  the  costliest  and  richest  dress  which  the  means  and  the  conscience 
will  allow ;  but  to  m^ke  the  house  of  prayer  a  scene  for  the  exhibi- 
tioD  of  the  latest  fashions,  the  gayest  colors,  and  the  brightest 
jewels,  and  thus  bedizened  to  appear  before  God,  is  out  of  all 
d)iiacter.  The  plainest  raiment  which  is  in  keeping  with  the 
usual  habit  of  a  person  is  most  consistent  with  the  gravity  of 
idigious  worship. 

All  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor,  great  and  little,  should  disap- 
pear in  the  sanctuary ;  that  thus,  by  an  appearance  of  e(|uality,  the 
lowly  may  be  encouraged  to  attend  public  worehip.  If  there  is 
one  place  where  a  true  heart  wants  to  be  free  from  the  aiTectation 
or  even  the  semblance  of  assumed  superiority,  it  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  God.  "The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together;  the 
Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all.'' 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  hymn-book  or  prayer-book,  or 
otherwise  diverting  the  thoughts — ^looking  at  the  clock,  or  taking 
oat  the  watch,  opening  and  shutting  the  oisc  with  a  snap  that 
annoys  the  neighbors  for  many  pews  around — ^and  that  too  not 
nnfinequently  in  the  very  face  of  the  preacher — is  a  breach  of  polite- 
whicfa  no  well-cultivated  person  ^vill  commit,  except  from 
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sheer  thoughtlessoess.  The  dulhiesB  or  the  length  of  a  senaoo  ia 
no  excuse  for  bad  maQners. 

Sleeping  in  church  is  a  terribly  bad  habit  Eveiy  person 
addicted  to  it  should  break  it  up.  In  Norway,  according  to  Paul 
du  Chaillu,  they  allow  do  sleepy  hearers  in  diurch.  In  one  of  the 
pulpits  he  tells  how  he  saw  near  the  Bible  on  the  pulpit  what 
resembled  a  policeman's  club,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  thick  piece 
of  leather,  the  whole  reminding  one  of  a  martinet.  This  was  ased, 
until  very  recently,  to  awake  the  sleepers,  the  parson  striking  the 
pulpit  with  it  very  forcibly,  thus  compelling  attention.  Near  the 
pulpit  was  a  long  pole,  rounded  at  the  end,  with  which  the  sexton, 
it  appears,  used  to  poke  the  ribs  of  sleepers.  These  two  imple- 
ments, intended  to  keep  the  congr^tions  awake,  were  once  used 
extensively  lo  Sweden  also.  The  present  substitute  fc^  them  is  a 
few  pinches  of  strong  snuff  offered  to  the  sleeper,  who,  after 
sneezing  for  a  considerable  time,  finds  his  drowsiness  entirely 
gone.     Some  such  device  is  needed  in  America. 

Putting  on  overcoats,  smoothing  hats,  adjusting  shawls  and  fiirs 
during  the  doxoli^y,  and  before  the  congr^;ation  is  dismissed  and 
the  worship  formally  ended,  as  though  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of 
chuR'h,  is  a  common  and  pernicious  habit.  Many  persons  who 
attend  church  for  about  two  hours  a  week  seek  to  cheat  the  Lord  at 
both  ends  by  coming  late  and  going  early ;  they  are  the  first  to 
rush  for  the  door. 

Shake  hands  with  somebody  as  you  go  out  of  church.  The 
more  of  it  the  better,  if  it  is  expressive  of  real  interest  and  feeling. 
There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  put  into  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  Think  of  St,  Paul's  four  limes  repeated 
request — "  Greet  one  another  " — after  the  custom  then  in  common 
use,  and  one  which  is  expressive  of  even  warmer  feeling  than  our 
common  one  of  hand-slmking.  Why  not  give  your  neighbors  the 
benefit  of  the  warm  Christian  feeling  that  fills  you  to  your  finger 
lipe,  and  receive  the  like  from  them  in  return  I  You  will  both  be 
benefited  by  it ;  and  the  stranger  will  go  away  feeling  that  the 
church  is  no^  a&ex  all,  so  cold  aa  he  had  Uiougfat  it  to  be. 
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The  victory  is  moet  stire 
For  him,  who,  seeking  feith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  Conscience :  Conscience  reverenced  and  obeyed 
As  God's  most  intimate  Presence  in  the  soul, 
And  his  most  perfect  Image  in  the  world. 

£ndeavor  thus  to  live ;  these  rules  regard. 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air, 
Sons  of  the  moniing.    For  your  nobler  part, 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains, 
Doubt  shall  be  quelled  and  trouble  chased  away ; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire  I 
And  strengthen  Love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  tlie  grave. — ^Wobdswobth. 
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THE  MORAL  SENSR 

TH  KKli!  is  in  man  a  strong  sense  of  obligation.    He  perceives 
himself  related  to  other  creatures  around  him,  and  he  knows 
intuitively  that  he  ought  to  do  to  those  creatures  as  he  wishes 
them  to  do  by  him.     Inseparably  associated  with  this  fundamental 
soise  of  duty  is  the  rule  of  obedience  to  l^itimate  authority.     The 
place  occupied  by  this  instinctive  sentiment  in  the  equipment  of  our 
Datore  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  obvious  as  it 
18  important.     The  helplessness  of  infancy  and  of  childhood  is  not 
greater  than  would  be  the  helplessness  of  the  race  if  the  disposi- 
tion to  accept  and  to  obey  authority  were  wanting  in  us.     It  is 
uaplanted  in  our  nature  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  neces- 
sties  of  our  life,  and  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  development 
rf  our  powers.     All  nature  breathes  the  spirit  of  authority  and  is 
fell  of  the  exercise  of  command.     "  Thou  shalt ''  or  "  Thou  shalt 
not"  are  words  continually  on  her  lips,  and  all  her  injunctions  and 
*I1  her  prohibitions  are  backed  by  the  most  tremendous  sanctions. 
Iforeover,  the  most  tremendous  of  these  sanctions  are  often  those 
^ludi  are  not  audibly  proclaimed,  but  those  which  come  ujwn  us 
OKwt  gradually,  most  imperceptibly,  and  after  the  longest  la|)se  of 
time.    Some  of  the  most  terrible  diseases  which  afflict  humanity 
we  known  to  be  the  results  of  vice,  and  what  has  long  been  known 
of  some  of  these  diseases  is  more  and  more  rt^dsonably  susj)eoted  of 
many  others.     The  truth  is,  that  we  are  born  into  a  system  of 
tilings  in  which  every  act  carries  with  it,  by  indissoluble  ties,  a 
long  train  of  consequences  reaching  to  the  most  distant  future,  and 
which  for  the  whole  course  of  time  affect  our  own  condition,  the 
0(Miditaon  of  other  men,  and  even  the  conditions  of  extemal  nature. 
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And  yet  we  cannot  8ee  those  oonsoquenoes  beyond  the  shortest 
way,  and  very  often  those  wliich  lie  nearest  are  in  the  highest 
d(^ree  deceptive  as  an  index  to  ultimate  results.  Neither  pain  nor 
pleasure  can  be  acct^pteil  as  a  guide.  With  the  lower  animals, 
indeed,  these,  for  the  most  part,  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Appetite  is  all  that  the  creature  has, 
and  in  the  gratification  of  it  the  highest  law  of  the  animal  being  is 
fulfilled.  In  man,  too,  appetite  has  its  own  indispensable  function 
to  discharge.  But  it  is  a  lower  function,  and  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  that  of  furnishing  to  reason  a  few  of  the  primary  data 
on  which  it  has  to  work — a  few,  and  a  few  only.  Physical  pain  is 
indeed  one  of  the  threatenings  of  natural  authority ;  and  physical 
pleasure  is  one  of  its  rewanls.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
forms  more  tlian  a  mere  fraction  of  tliat  awful  and  imperial  code 
under  which  we*  live.  It  is  the  code  of  an  everlasting  kingdom 
and  of  a  jurisprudence  which  endures  throughout  all  generations. 
It  is  a  code  which  continually  imposes  on  man  the  abandonment  of 
pleasure  and  the  endurance  of  pain,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
higher  purposes  of  its  law  demand  of  him  the  sacrifice.  Nor  has 
this  spirit  of  authority  ever  been  without  its  witness  in  the  human 
spirit,  or  its  response  in  the  human  will.  On  the  contrary,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  dark  and  distorted  as  have  been  his  understand- 
ings of  authority,  man  has  been  prone  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
admit  it  as  the  basis  of  obligation  and  the  rule  of  duty.  This,  at 
all  events,  is  one  side  of  his  character,  and  it  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  the  best.  *  *  *  'We  now  perceive  a  marked  difference 
between  the  moral  nature  and  the  intellectual  nature  of  man.  In 
the  work  of  reasoning,  the  perceptions  which  are  primary  and 
intuitive  require  to  be  worked  out  and  elaborately  applied,  but 
in  morals  the  perceptions  which  are  primary  are  all  in  all.  It  is 
true  that  here  also  the  applications  may  be  infinite  and  the  doc- 
trines of  utility  have  their  l^itimate  application  in  enforcing,  by 
the  sense  of  obligation,  whatever  course  of  conduct  reason  may 
determine  to  be  the  most  fitting  and  the  best  The  sense  of  obli- 
gation in  itself  is,  like  the  sense  of  logical  sequence,  elementary, 
and,  like  it,  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  mental  constitution.  But 
like  the  mere  sense  of  logical  sequence,  the  sense  of  moral  obli- 
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gation  has  one  necessary  and  primary  application,  which  from  the 
earliest  moment  of  man's  existence  may  well  have  been  allnsuffi- 
dent.  Obedience  to  the  will  of  Intimate  authority  is  the  first 
duty  and  the  first  idea  of  duty  in  the  mind  of  every  child.  These 
elementary  conceptions  go  together,  and  constitute  in  universal  man 
the  moral  sense. 

The  feeling  of  obedience  to  Intimate  authority  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  fact  that  all  men  are  bom  helpless,  absolutely 
dependent  and  subject  to  parents.  The  feeling  of  obligation  is 
similarly  founded  on  our  conscious  community  of  nature  with 
other  men,  and  on  the  consequent  universal  applicability  to  them 
of  our  estimates  of  good  and  evil. 

WILL-POWER. 

**  He  who  is  firm  in  will  moulds  the  world  to  himself."  Such 
was  the  observation  of  Groethe,  and  is  it  not  true?  The  men  who 
have  tamed  the  tide  of  nations  and  moulded  the  destinies  of 
buge  oonmiunities  of  their  fellows  have  been ,  men  of  iron  wills. 
Sodi  was  Napoleon  and  Cromwell  and  Frederick  the  Great.  Such 
was  our  own  Washington  and  Jackson  and  Scott  and  Grant. 
Fairness  of  temper  and  intensity  of  will  have  distinguished  most 
of  the  world's  great  heroes.  Invincible  resolution  is  the  stepping- 
stone  to  achievement. 

"  Few  men/'  says  Bishop  Edward  Thompson,  "  properly  esti- 
mate the  power  of  the  will ;  we  need  more  of  the  philosophy  of  it. 
Of  the  philosophy  of  the  body,  intellect  and  the  sensibilities  we 
have  enough.  Of  the  philosophy  of  the  will  we  have  not.  Men 
exert  not  their  full  power  because  not  conscious  of  it.  There  was 
a  time  when,  in  the  British  Islands,  duels  and  assassinations 
oecaned  almost  daily.  Men  said  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
them ;  they  laughed  at  the  idea  of  dispensing  with  them ;  they 
said  that  human  passions  could  not  be  controlled.  By  and  by  the 
law  of  civilization  came  and  made  duels  and  assassinations  punish- 
able with  chains  and  prison  and  death.  Now,  though  there  are 
millions  where  there  were  but  thousands,  duels  or  assassinations 
aie  BOBice  heud  of*    In  Italy  a  certain  form  of  insanity,  termi- 
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Dating  with  suicide,  spread  among  the  ladies  like  a  contagion.  A 
decree  went  forth  that  the  corpse  of  the  suicide  should  be  exposed 
upon  the  highway  to  the  derision  of  the  multitude.  There  were 
no  more  Imly-like  suicides  after  that. 

'^  Boerhaave  found  epilepsy  spreading  like  a  pestilence  through 
the  hospital  of  which  he  had  charge ;  remedy  afi;er  remedy  was 
used  in  vain.  At  length  he  announced  a  new  plan  of  treatment — 
namely^  the  application  of  a  red-hot  poker  to  the  spine.  Fires 
were  kindled  in  all  the  wards  and  the  pokers  were  kept  heated, 
but  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  them.  The  will  of  the  patient 
was  thus  summoned,  and  it  came  to  the  body  with  power  to  expel 
the  disease. 

"  Oh  will !  What  a  magnificent  thing !  Nothing  more  so  than 
God.  There  are  but  two  cauw}s  of  which  I  know  anjlhing  created 
— will  and  God.  All  that  takes  place  under  the  sun  is  caused  by 
the  one  or  the  other.     Think  not  meanly  of  yourselves. 

"  Behind  the  will  there  lies  a  difficulty,  I  grant — the  disposition ; 
This  must  be  acquired  by  reflection  and  grace.  Pause,  consider, 
pray/' 

CONSCIENCE. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  conscience  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
John  Foster  exhibits  the  classification  of  lawyer's  conscience,  lord's 
conscience,  peasant's  conscience,  hermit's  conscience,  tradesman's 
conscience,  philosopher's  conscience.  Christian's  conscience,  cleric 
conscience,  lay  conscience,  conscience  of  reason,  conscience  of  faith, 
healthy  man's  conscience,  sick  man's  conscience,  ingenious  conscience, 
simple  conscience,  etc.  But  no  matter  what  its  name  or  kind,  this 
strange  thing  called  conscience  when  guilty  of  wrong  will  awake, 
and  with  an  intensity  of  life  and  power  proportioned  to  the  length 
of  its  sleep,  as  if  it  had  been  growing  gigantic  during  its  slumber, 
will  rise  up,  possibly  only  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  or  at  any  rate 
after  many  years,  and  minister  in  executing  upon  the  condemned 
and  trembling  spirit  the  extreme  penalty  of  violated  law.  Was  it 
not  so  with  Charles  IX.  ?  Historians  tell  us  that  after  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew  that  monarch  was  known  to  start  up  in  bed, 
rouse  his  grooms  and  send  them  out  to  listen  to  a  great  noise  of 
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groans  in  the  air,  and  among  others,  some  furious  and  threatening 
voioes,  the  whole  resembling  what  was  heard  on  the  night  of  the 
maaBacre,  yet  only  the  &neiful  creations  of  the  guilty  conscience  of 
the  king. 

Dr.  Fordyce,  in  his ''  Dialogues  on  Education/'  relates  a  striking 
incident  illustrating  the  power  of  conscience.  A  jeweller,  leaving 
home  on  business,  took  with  him  some  of  his  best  jewels  and  a 
large  sum  of  money.  His  servant  attended  him,  and  at  a  con- 
venient moment  murdered  him  on  the  highway,  rifled  him  of  his 
valuables,  suspended  a  large  stone  around  his  neck  and  threw  him 
into  a  canal. 

With  the  booty  he  had  thus  gained,  the  servant  set  ofl^  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
neither  he  nor  his  master  was  known.  There  he  began  to  trade ; 
at  first  in  a  very  humble  way,  that  his  obscurity  might  screen  him 
from  observation ;  and  in  the  course  of  many  years,  seemed  to  rise 
by  the  natural  progress  of  business  into  wealth  and  consideration ; 
so  that  his  good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  effect  and  reward  of 
industry  and  virtue.  Of  these  he  counterfeited  the  appearance  so 
well,  that  he  grew  into  great  credit,  married  into  a  good  family, 
and  was  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  government  of  the  town. 
He  rose  from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  length  he  was  chosen 
chief  magistrate.  In  this  office  he  maintained  a  fair  character,  and 
oontinued  to  fill  it  with  no  small  applause,  both  as  governor  and  a 
judge,  until  one  day  as  he  presided  on  the  bench  with  some  of 
his  brethren,  a  criminal  was  brought  before  him,  who  was  accused 
of  murdering  his  master.  The  evidence  came  out  fully ;  tlie  jury 
brought  in  their  verdict  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty,  and  the 
whole  assembly  waited  the  sentence  of  the  president  of  the  court 
with  great  suspense. 

The  president  appeared  to  be  in  unusual  disorder  and  agitation 
of  mind ;  his  color  changed  often.  At  length  he  arose  from  his  scat, 
and,  descending  from  the  bench,  placed  himself  clase  to  the  unfor- 
tunate man  at  the  bar,  to  the  no  small  astonisliment  of  all  present. 
"  You  see  before  you,*'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  those  who 
hid  sat  on  the  bench  with  him,  '*  a  striking  instance  of  the  just 
awvda  of  beaveni  which^  this  day,  after  thirty  years'  concealment, 
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presents  to  you  a  greater  criminal  than  the  man  jost  now  found 
guilty/'  He  then  niade  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt  and  of  all 
its  aggravations.  ''  Nor  can  I  feel/'  continued  he,  ^'  any  relief 
from  the  agonies  of  an  a^^kencd  conscience,  but  by  requiring  that 
justice  be  straightway  executed  against  me  in  the  most  public  and 
solemn  manner." 

The  assembly  stood  amazed ;  his  fellow  judges  were  dumb- 
founded, but  ultimately  proceeded  upon  his  own  confession  to 
pass  sentence  upon  him,  and  he  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
a  penitent  mind. 

This  story  reminds  us  of  GhurchilPs  words,  of — 

"  The  tale  which  angry  conscience  tells, 
When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horror  swells 
Each  circumstance  of  guilt;  when  stem,  but  true, 
She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review, 
And,  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call ; 
Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass, 
And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glass — 
The  mind,  which  starting,  heaves  the  heartfelt  groan. 
And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own." 

Oh,  the  conscience !  What  a  wonderful  faculty  it  is  I  It  deals 
not  only  with  the  afiairs  of  this  life,  but  brings  the  soul  face  to 
fac«  with  God.  As  a  stem  and  incorruptible  judge,  it  lays  down 
the  law  in  all  its  points  and  bearings,  and  presses  upon  the 
transgressor  a  sense  of  guilt  from  which  he  cannot  escape. 
Daniel  Webster,  in  a  great  murder  trial,  once  so  forcibly  described 
the  power  of  a  guilty  conscience  that  Edward  Everett  was  moved 
to  say  of  one  paasage, ''  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  superior  to 
it."  As  it  admits  of  application,  not  only  to  murder,  but  to  all 
crimes,  it  may  appropriately  be  subjoined : 

'^  He  has  done  the  murder.  No  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has 
heard  him.  The  secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe !  Ah !  gentlemen, 
that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Such  a  secret  can  be  safe  nowhere. 
The  whole  creation  has  neither  nook  nor  comer  where  the  guilty 
can  bestow  it  and  say  it  is  safe.  Not  to  speak  of  that  eye  which 
pierces  through  all  disguises  and  beholds  eveiything  as  in  th^ 
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splaidor  of  noon,  sach  aecrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection, 
even  by  men.  True  it  is,  generally  speaking,  tliat  munler  will  out 
True  it  is  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained  and  doth  so  govern 
things  that  those  who  break  the  law  of  heaven  by  shedding  man's 
blood  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discovery.  Especially  in  a  case 
exciting  so  much  attention  as  this,  discovery  must  come,  and  will 
come^  sooner  or  later.  A  thousand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore 
every  man,  every  thing,  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
time  and  place ;  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  whisper ;  a  thousand 
excited  minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene,  shedding  all  their 
light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into  a  blaze  of 
discovery.  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  own  secret 
It  is  fidse  to  itself;  or,  rather,  it  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  con- 
sdenoe  to  be  true  to  itself.  It  labors  under  its  guilty  possession, 
and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it  The  human  heart  was  not 
made  for  the  residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  It  finds  itself  preyed 
OD  by  a  torment  it  does  not  acknowledge  to  God  or  man.  A 
vulture  is  devouring  it ;  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or  assistance,  either 
from  heaven  or  earth.  The  secret  which  the  murderer  |)ossesses 
soon  comes  to  possess  him ;  and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  which  we 
read,  it  overcomes  him  and  leads  him  whithersoever  it  will.  He 
feels  it  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat  and  demanding 
disdceore.  He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it 
in  his  eyes  and  almost  hears  its  worldngs  in  the  very  silence  of  his 
thoughts.  It  has  become  his  master.  It  betrays  his  disc^retiou  ;  it 
breaks  down  his  courage ;  it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  sus- 
picions fiom  without  b^in  to  embarrass  him  and  the  net  of  circum- 
stance to  entangle  him,  the  fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater 
violence  to  burst  forth.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  will  be  confessed ; 
there  is  no  refuge  fix>m  confession  but  suicide,  and  suicide  is 
oonfeasion.'' 

CONTROL  OF  THE  THOUGHTS. 

Man  is  responsible  for  his  thoughts — ^that  is,  for  the  thoughts  he 
eoooarages,  cherishes  and  loves.  You  cannot  be  blamed  for  every 
bad  suggestion  that  comes  to  mind,  but  you  can  be  blamed  if  you 
keep  it  there  and  make  a  pet  of  it    The  will  has  power  to  put 
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away  bed  thoughts.     ''  Granted,"  says  Bishop  Thompson,  the  most 
graceful  writer  ever  bestowed  on  the  American  Church,  '^  that  the 
will  depends  upon  the  emotions,  passions  and  tempers ;  that  the 
emotions,  passions,  and  tempers  depend  upon  the  views  we  take  of 
objects.     Has  not  the  will  power  over  both  ?     Let  a  man  indulging 
in  fretfuluess  be  visited  by  companions  whose  good  opinion  he 
esteems,  and  how  soon  will  he  put  on  the  appearance  and  assume 
the  voice  and  language  of  cheerfulness !     Let  a  young  man  in 
anger  see  his  lady  love  approach,  how  quickly   will  the  scowl 
depart  and  the  smiles  appear !    Or,  let  the  young  lady,  blackened 
with  revenge,  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  her  lover,  will  she 
not  change  the  feelings  of  her  mind  as  readily  as  she  could  change 
the  notes  of  her  piano  ?    And  who  has  not  power  over  his  thoughts  ? 
True,  thoughts  may  come  unbidden  as  birds  ;  but  we  can  drive  the 
one  away  as  well  as  the  other.     It  needs  but  a  little  violence  to 
change  the  current  of  the  most  interesting  stream  of   thought. 
The   merchant  can  drop  his  novel  or  his  reverie  when  his  cus- 
tomer enters;   the   warrior   can   drop    his  Homer  or   his  letter 
when  the  signal  fire  is  lighted ;  the  student  can  drop  his  ball  or 
leap  from  his  bath  when  the  bell  calls  to  study.     It  may  be  more 
difficult  to  change  the  train  of  thought  at  one  time  than  at  another ; 
but  if  it  cannot  be  done,  the  man  is  insane.     One  of  the  most 
striking  marks  of  insanity   is  the  fact  that  the  maniac  remains 
under  the  power  of  a  single  thought  or  train  of  thoughts.     But  if 
we  have  power  at  all  times  to  change  the  train  of  thought,  then  is 
our  character  in  our  own  hands ;  for  the  feelings,  the  tendencies, 
the  deeds  of  a  man  are  but  the  outgoings  of  his  thoughts.     Who 
steals,  who  murders,  who  lies,  who  deceives,  without  first  thinking 
of  stealing,  murdering,  lying  ?     Who  writes  poems  or  speeches,  who 
delivers  sermons  or  orations,  who  builds  colleges  or  fights  battles, 
or  carries  forward  reforms,  without  first  thinking  them  all  over 
in  his  own  mind?     These  all  arc  but  the  development  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  soul,  and  over  these  the  will  sits  as  monarch — not 
that  it  can  call  up  a  thought  by  its  own  power,  but  tliat  it  can  admit 
or  exclude  thoughts  at  its  pleasure,  and  choose  the  r^ion  of  thought^ 
whether  good  or  bad,  in  which  the  mind  shall  dwell.    Some  men 
exert  &r  more  influence  over  their  thoughts  than  others ;  but  this 
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is  due  more  to  habit  than  to  nature.  A  man  may  so  represent  to 
his  mind  God,  all  lovely  as  he  is,  as  to  hate  htm ;  and  so  present 
.  to  it  the  devil,  all  hateful  as  he  is,  as  to  come  in  time  to  love  him." 
To  suocessiully  banish  e\'il  thoughts,  we  must  welcome  good  ones. 
The  good  ones,  under  the  force  of  our  will,  may  force  out  the  bad, 
and  fill  our  minds.  This  must  be  done.  No  upright  life  is  likely 
to  follow  vile  and  wicked  tbolights.  "  As  a  man  thinkcth,  so  b  he." 
Thoughts  make  character.  "  Pure  tliinking  is  the  fountain  of  all 
purity ;  good  thinking  the  fountain  of  all  goodness ;  but  evil  think- 
ing is  poison  iu  the  fountun  which  vitiates  all  the  branches  of 
life." 

INTEGRITY. 

By  ft  man  of  int^^ty  is  popularly  understood  "  a  square  man ; " 
«  man  whom  "  you  can  count  on  every  time ; "  a  person  whom  you 
"know  where  to  find ; "  one  "  you  can  tie  up  to ; "  a  "  level  man ; " 
1  gentleman  "  true  as  steel ; "  a  fellow  you  "  can  vouch  for. "  As 
Idm  Webster  say^— 

"Int^^rity  of  life  ie  fame's  best  friend. " 

Nothing  more  quickly  creates  for  an  individual  a  fair  and 
■dvaotageous  reputation  than  such  life  and  speech  as  impress  the 
oMmuQity  with  a  conviction  of  his  moral  soundness.  No  term  of 
gTGfUer  praise  in  political  circles  and  commercial  transactions  is 
known,  than — "  He  is  a  mad  of  intt^rity. "  The  very  word  is 
Weighty  with  good  meaning.  It  is  "  wholeness, "  "  purity, " 
"rectitude,"  "an  unimpaired  state."  "  As  a  principle, "  says  Dr. 
J.  h.  Withrow,  "  integrity  refers  to  character.  It  is  dtwcriptive 
of  diaracter.  It  applies  to  one  of  high  character;  to  one  on  whom 
•lependenoe  can  be  placed ;  to  one  who  has  been  tested,  and  has 
cone  out  as  gold  that  has  been  tried  in  the  fire.  Character  is 
integrity  at  work,  just  a.s  integrity  Is  conscience  at  work,  and  just 
u  conscience  is  God  at  work.  And  where  God  so  works  by  con- 
sieoce  as  to  effect  the  most  perfett  integration  of  all  the  powers 
tai  possibihties  of  our  personality,  there  we  see  growing  up  the 
OKMt  perfect  character." 

When  Sir  Thomas  Moure  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  a 
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gentleman  who  had  a  suit  pending  before  him  sent  him  a  present  of 
two  silver  flagons.  The  eliancellor  immediately  gave  orders  to  his 
servants  to  fill  them  with  the  best  wine  in  his  oellar,  and  carry 
them  back  to  the  gentleman^  and  tell  him  that  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obeying  him ;  and  that  when 
the  flasks  were  enipty^  he  should  be  welcome  to  have  them  filled 
again.     This  was  a  nice  instance  of  judicial  int^rity. 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  confined  in  the  Tower,  was  preparing 
for  the  press  the  second,  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  World,  *' 
he  dianced  to  go  to  tlie  window  just  at  the  moment  of  an  uproar 
in  the  court,  and  saw  a  man  run  through  the  body  with  a  sword. 
Next  day,  an  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  called  upon  him,  a  man 
of  whose  severe  pix)bity  and  honor  Sir  Walter  was  fully  convinced. 
The  conversation  turned  on  the  affray  of  the  preceding  day,  which 
his  friend,  who  had  been  in  some  decree  engaged  in  it,  related  so 
entirely  different  fnmi  what  Sir  Walter  conceived  to  be  the  fact, 
that  had  not  they  known  each  other  too  well  to  doubt  their  fidelity 
it  might  have  lead  to  a  dispute.  The  a)nversation  was  therefore 
changed,  and  the  visitor  dcjxirted.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  the 
room,  lialeigli  took  up  the  manuscript  of  the  volume  just  completed. 
"  How  many  falsehixKls  are  here  ?  '*  said  he.  "  If  I  cannot  judge 
of  the  truth  of  an  event  that  passes  under  my  own  eyes,  how  shall 
I  truly  narrate  those  which  have  pa.ssed  thousands  of  years  before 
my  birth ;  or  even  those  that  have  happened  since  my  existence  ? 
Truth,  I  sacrifice  to  thee "  He  then  threw  his  invaluable  work, 
the  labor  of  years,  into  the  fire,  and  saw  every  page  of  it  consumed. 
In  this  is  a  striking  but  r^retful  proof  of  literary  int^rity. 

Public  life  is  a  field  in  which  integrity  is  tried. 

History  perhaps  furnishes  no  finer  illustration  than  in  the  case 
of  Greneral  George  Washington.  During  his  administration  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  a  gentleman,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  general  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  applied  for  a  lucrative  and  very  responsible 
office.  This  gentleman  was  at  all  times  welcome  to  Washington's 
table :  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  d^rce,  necessary  to  the  domestic 
repose  of  a  man,  who  had  for  seven  years  fought  the  battles  of  his 
country,  and  who  had  now  undertaken  the  task  of  wielding  her 
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political  energies.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places^  Washington 
r^aided  his  revolutionarj  associates  with  an  eye  of  evident  par- 
tiality and  kindness.  He  was  a  jovial^  pleasant  and  unobtrusive 
oompanion.  In  applying  for  the  office^  it  was  accordingly  in  the 
full  confidence  of  success ;  and  his  friends  already  cheered  him  on 
die  prospect  of  his  arrival  at  competency  and  case.  The  opponent 
of  this  gentleman  was  known  to  be  decidedly  hostile  to  the  politics 
of  Washington ;  he  had  even  made  himself  conspicuous  amongst 
the  ranks  of  opposition.  He  had,  however^  the  temerity  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  to  which  the  friend  and  the  favorite  of 
Washington  aspired.  He  had  nothing  to  urge  in  favor  of  his 
pretensions  but  strong  integrity,  promptitude  and  fidelity  in  busi- 
nesSy  and  every  quality  which,  if  called  into  exercise,  would  render 
service  to  the  state.  Every  one  considered  the  application  of  this 
man  hopeless ;  no  glittering  testimonial  of  merit  had  he  to  present 
to  the  eye  of  Washington ;  he  was  known  to  be  his  political 
enemy ;  he  was  opposed  by  a  favorite  of  the  general's ;  and  yet, 
with  such  fearful  odds,  he  dared  to  stand  candidate.  What  was 
the  result?  The  enemy  of  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  office 
and  his  table  companion  was  left  destitute  and  dejected.  A  mutual 
friend,  who  interested  himself  in  the  affair,  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  president  on  the  injustice  of  his  appointment.  ''My 
friend/'  said  he,  "  I  receive  with  a  cordial  welcome ;  he  is  welcome 
to  my  house  and  welcome  to  my  heart ;  but,  with  all  his  good  quali- 
ties, he  is  not  a  man  of  business.  His  opponent  is,  with  all  his 
political  hostility  to  me,  a  man  of  business ;  my  private  feelings 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  case.  I  am  not  George  Washington, 
but  President  of  the  United  States ;  as  George  Washington,  I 
would  do  this  man  any  kindness  in  my  power ;  but  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  can  do  nothing." 

Well  would  it  be  for  our  land  and  nation  if  every  successor  in 
the  presidential  office  had  ol>$erved,  and  would  now  and  hereafter 
.observe,  similar  virtuous  principles  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  state.  Then  would  nepotism  not  have  been  our  sliame,  and 
political  corruption  our  curse.  Wliile  public  morality  is  not  in  as 
deplorable  a  condition  among  us  as  among  some  of  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  under  the  emperors,  we  could  yet,  with  Alex- 
19 
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ander  the  Macedonian,  profitably  go  to  the  heathen  for  some  lessons 
in  simple  integrity  and  virtue.  On  his  way  to  conquer  the  world, 
so  runs  the  stor}-,  Alexander  reached  a  country  in  Africa  where 
the  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  dwelt  peacefully 
in  huts  and  knew  nothing  of  wars  and  conquerors.  Alexander 
was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  ruler  of  this  people,  who  received 
him  hospitably.  The  ruler  placed  before  him  dates,  figs  and  broad, 
but  all  made  of  gold. 

"  Do  you  eat  gold  here  ?  "  asked  Alexander. 

"I  put  it  before  you,"  replied  tlie  ruler,  '^ because  you  have 
nourishing  food  in  your  own  country,  and  could  not  have  come 
here  to  seek  it." 

"  Your  gold  did  not  entice  me  here,"  replied  Alexander,  "  but  I 
would  learn  your  customs." 

"  Indeed  ! "  replied  the  other ;  "  then  stay  with  us  as  long  as 
you  will." 

While  they  were  conversing,  two  citizens  came  to  ask  for  judg- 
ment. 

The  plaintiff  said :  '^  I  bought  a  piece  of  land  of  this  man,  and 
in  digging  it  I  have  found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine ;  I  only 
purchased  the  land  and  not  the  treasures  which  were  hidden  in  it ; 
but  still  he  from  whom  I  bought  it  will  not  receive  it  back." 

The  defendant  answered :  "  I  am  as  conscientious  as  my  fellow 
citizen.  I  sold  the  land  and  all  that  it  contained,  and  therefore 
the  treasure." 

The  judge  repeated  their  words,  that  he  might  be  certain  he  had 
understood  the  case,  and  after  some  reflection  he  said  :  "  You  have 
a  son,  my  friend,  have  you  not?" 
.  "  Yes." 

"And  you  a  daughter?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  your  son  shall  marry  his  daughter,  and  the  treasure 
shall  be  given  to  the  pair  for  a  marriage  portion." 

Alexander  appeared  8urj)rised. 

"  Is  my  decision  unrighteous  ?  "  asked  the  ruler. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Alexander ;  " but  it  surprises  me." 

" How  would  the  case  have  been  settled  in  your  country?'' 
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"  To  tell  die  truth,"  anjswered  Alexander,  "  the  two  men  would 
have  been  put  under  guard  and  the  treasure  t>i*ized  by  tlic  king/' 

"  For  the  king  ?  "  asked  the  ruler,  in  astonislunent.  "  Does  the 
sun  shine  in  your  country  ?  " 

«  Oh,  yes.*' 

"Does  it  rain  there?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  SinguUr !    Are  there  tame,  grass-eating  animals  there  ?  " 

"  Of  many  kinds." 

"  Then,"  said  the  ruler,  "  it  must  be  on  account  of  these  inno- 
cent animals  that  the  all-good  Being  allows  the  sun  to  shine  and 
the  rain  to  fell.     You  men  do  not  deserve  it." 

Common  business  life  generally  tests  a  man's  integrity.  In 
buying  goods  and  making  sales  there  Ls  a  splendid  op{)ortunity 
for  cheating.  A  merchant  once  maintained  stoutly  that  a  man 
ooold  not  keep  a  store  with  success  unless,  in  various  small  ways, 
he  defrauded  his  customers.  He  did  not  say  that  he  comniitteil 
nch  frauds  himself,  but  the  inference  was  pretty  strong  that  he 
did  80.  Rev.  Thomas  Carter  contended  with  him  just  as  earnestly 
that  it  ^'as  not  necessary  thus  to  make  cheating  a  jmrt  of  business ; 
that  a  man  who  was  upright  and  honest  in  dealing  was  most  likely 
to  succeed ;  and,  supposing  the  principle  he  advoaited  to  be  correct, 
then  no  Christian  man  should  keep  a  store,  because  it  was  a  siu 
to  rob  our  neighbors.  He  cited  the  case  of  a  merchant  in  the 
same  village,  a  plain,  unassuming  man,  who  continued  year  after 
year,  his  business  increasing  until  he  enlarged  his  storc,  belovcHl 
and  respected  by  all,  giving  n^ularly  his  proportion  of  money 
toward  the  support  of  the  Cimrch,  until,  with  a  comjK^teniy 
wfficient  for  the  wants  of  his  family  and  liinist»lf,  he  sold  out — 
an  illustration  of  the  familiar  maxim  that  ^'  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  even  in  worldly  matters. 

Dr.  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  not  long  ago  preached  a  sermon  in 
vfaich  he  affirmed  that  "there  is  so  much  plinid(»ring  in  commer- 
oal  life,  that  if  a  man  talk  about  living  a  life  of  complete  commer- 
oal  aocuracy,  there  are  those  who  ascribe  it  to  greimneas  and  lack 
rf  tact  More  need  of  honesty  now  than  ever  l)efoi*o — ^tried  hon- 
tttjr,  complete  honesty— -more  than  in  those  times  when  business 
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was  a  plain  offiiir,  and  woolens  were  woolens,  and  silks  were  silks, 
and  Diou  wcru  men.  How  luany  men  do  yuu  suppose  there  are  in 
uomnieniul  Hie  who  could  say,  truthfully, ' In  all  the  sales  I  have 
ever  made  1  have  never  overetnted  the  \-alue  of  goods ;  in  all  the 
Hales  I  liuve  ever  mode  I  have  never  uovercd  up  an  imperfection  in 
the  fabric ;  uf  all  the  thuuisands  of  dollars  I  have  ever  made  I 
have  not  tukon  one  dishonest  iarthiug  ? '  There  are  men,  how- 
ever, who  can  say  it,  hundreds  who  can  say  it,  thousands  who  can 
say  it.  They  arc  more  honest  than  when  they  sold  their  first  tierw 
of  rice  or  their  first  firkin  of  butter,  because  their  hones^  and 
iutq^ity  have  been  tested,  tried  and  come  out  triunipliant.  But 
tliey  rememln'r  a  time  when  they  could  have  robbed  a  partner,  or 
liave  abc>coiided  with  the  funds  of  a  bank,  or  sprung,  a  snap  judg- 
meut,  or  niaile  a  iJilse  a-N-^lgnuicnt,  or  borrowed  illiniitably  without 
any  efforts  at  luyiuent,  or  got  a  man  into  a  sharp  comer  and  fleeced 
him.  But  tlicy  never  took  one  step  on  that  pathway  of  hell-fire. 
They  can  say  their  prayers  without  hearing  the  chink  of  dishonest 
dolkrs.  They  can  read  the  Bible  without  thinking  of  the  tune 
wliou,  with  a  lie  on  their  soul  in  the  custum  house,  they  kissed  the 
book.  They  cau  think  of  dcatli  and  the  judgment  that  comes 
after  it  without  any  flinching — that  day  when  all  charlatans  and 
clients  and  jot^keys  and  frauds  sliall  be  doubly  danmed.  It  does 
not  make  their  knees  knock  together,  and  it  does  not  make  their 
tevtli  chatter  to  read,  '  An  the  partridge  sitteth  ou  c^s  and  hatcheth 
them  not,  so  he  that  gettoth  riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall  leave 
them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  end  sliall  be  a  fool.' " 

The  best  thing  everj-  business  man  can  do  for  himself  is  so  to 
nrmnge  and  order  his  affairs  that  his  conscience  will  never  trouble 
him.  It  can  l>c  done,  and  is  done.  One  of  the  largest  dry-goods 
firms  in  the  t-ity  of  Detroit  was  founded  on  principles  of  the  highest 
morality.  On  the  evening  of  oi»ning  day  the  employees  \v-ere  all 
called  together  in  a  private  room,  and  there  instructed  by  tlie 
principal  of  the  firm  as  to  nileM  tliat  should  govern  them  in  making 
sales.  Tliat  sliarp,  prai^iml  lecture,  the  points  of  which  have  been 
strictly  obser\"ed  by  the  hou.'?c,  would  do  honor  to  any  pnlpit  in 
the  land.  The  firm  is  prosperous,  too,  and  the  clerks  are  happy  in 
the  poeseaaon  of  clear  consdences. 
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VIRTUE. 


"  Enow,  my  fellow  mortjils,  know 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below ; 
And  what  is  virtue?    PriKleiicc  first  to  choose 
life's  real  good, — the  evil  to  refuse  ; 
Add  justice,  then,  the  eager  hand  to  hold, 
To  curb  the  lust  of  power  and  tliirst  of  gold ; 
Join  temperance  next,  that  cheerful  health  insures. 
And  fortitude  unmoved,  that  conquers  or  endures.'' 

"I  do  not  remember,"  affirms  Addison,  "to  have  read  any  dis- 
oonrse  written  expressly  upon  the  Ixsiuty  and  loveliness  of  virtue, 
without  considering  it  as  a  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  making  us 
happy  both  now  and  hereafter.  I  design,  thei-efore,  this  specula- 
tion as  an  essay  upon  tliat  subject,  in  which  I  shall  c<3nsider  virtue 
no  further  than  as  it  is  in  itself  of  an  amiable  nature,  after  I  have 
premised  that  I  understand  by  tlie  word  virtue  such  a  general  notion 
as  is  affixed  to  it  by  the  writers  of  mondity,  and  which  by  devout 
men  generally  goes  under  the  name  of  religion,  and  by  men  of  the 
worid  under  the  name  of  honor. 

"Hypocrisy  itself  does  great  honor,  or  rather  justice  to  rcligion, 
and  tacitly  acknowledges  it  to  be  an  ornament  to  human  uatuR\ 
The  hypocrite  would  not  be  at  so  much  jmins  to  put  on  the  apjx^ar- 
anoe  of  virtue,  if  he  did  not  know  it  was  the  most  pn)iK)r  and 
eflfectual  means  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind. 

"  We  learn  from  Hierocles  it  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
heathens  that  the  wise  man  hates  nobody,  but  only  loves  th(> 
virtuous. 

"  Tully  has  a  very  beautiful  gradation  of  thought  to  show  how 
amiable  virtue  is.  '  We  love  a  virtuous  man,'  says  he, '  who  lives  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  though  wt  are  altogether  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  receive  from  it  no  manner  of  l)enefit.' 
Nay,  one  who  died  several  ages  ago,  raises  a  secret  fondness  and 
benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds  when  we  read  his  story.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more,  one  who  has  been  the  enemy  of  our  country, 
provided  his  wars  were  r^ulated  by  justice  and  humanity,  as  in  the 
inafaiiK^  of  I^nrhuSy  whom  Tully  mentions  on  this  occasion  in 
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opposition  to  Hannibal.     Sucli  is  the  natural  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  virtue. 

"  Stoicism,  which  was  the  i)edantry  of  virtue,  ascribes  all  good 
qualifications  of  what  kind  soever  to  the  virtuous  man.  Accord- 
ingly, Cato,  in  the  character  TuUy  has  left  of  him,  carried  matters 
so  far  tliat  he  would  not  allow  any  one  but  a  virtuous  man  to  be 
handsome.  This,  indeed,  looks  more  like  a  philosophical  rant  than 
the  real  opinion  of  a  wise  man ;  yet  this  was  what  Cato  very 
seriously  maintain(Kl.  In  short,  the  Stoics  thought  they  could  not 
sufficiently  rt^present  the  excellence  of  virtue  if  they  did  not  com- 
prehend in  the  notion  of  it  all  possible  perfections ;  and  therefore 
did  not  only  supiK>se  that  it  was  transcendently  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  that  it  made  the  very  Ixxly  amiable,  and  banished  every  kind 
of  deformity  from  the  person  in  whom  it  resided. 

''  It  is  a  common  obser\'ation  that  the  most  abandoned  to  all 
sense  of  goodness  are  apt  to  wish  those  who  are  related  to  them  of  a 
different  character ;  and  it  is  very  observable  that  none  are  more 
struck  with  the  charms  of  virtue  in  the  fair  sex  tlian  those  who  by 
their  very  admiration  of  it  are  carried  to  a  desire  of  ruining  it 

"  A  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  is  indeed  a  fine  picture  in  a 
good  light,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  makes  the  beautiful 
sex  all  over  charms. 

"  As  virtue  in  general  is  of  an  amiable  and  lovely  nature,  there 
are  some  particular  kinds  of  it  which  are  more  so  than  others,  and 
these  are  such  as  dispose  us  to  do  good  to  mankind.  Temperance 
and  abstinence,  faith  and  devotion,  are  in  themselves,  perhaps,  as 
laudable  as  any  other  virtues ;  but  those  which  make  a  man  popular 
and  beloved,  are  justice,  charity,  munificence,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
good  qualities  which  render  us  beneficial  to  each  other.  For  this 
reason  even  an  extravagant  man,  who  has  nothing  else  to  recom- 
mend him  but  a  false  generosity,  is  often  more  beloved  and  esteemed 
than  a  person  of  a  much  more  finished  character,  who  is  defective 
in  this  particular. 

"  The  two  great  ornaments  of  virtue,  which  show  her  in  the  most 
advantageous  views,  and  make  her  altogether  lovely,  are  cheerfid- 
ness  and  good  nature.  These  generally  go  together,  as  a  man 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  others  who  is  not  easy  within  himself.    They 
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are  both  very  requisite  in  a  virtuous  mind,  to  keep  out  melancholy 
from  the  many  serious  thoughts  it  is  engaged  in,  and  to  hinder  its 
natural  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into  severity  and  ceusoriousness. 
"  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think  of  those 
who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred  and  ill-will,  or  can 
suffer  their  aversion  for  a  party  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of 
the  person  who  is  engaged  in  it?    A  man  must  be  excessively 
stupid,  as  well  as  uncharitable,  who  Ix^licves  that  there  is  no  virtue 
but  on  his  own  side,  and  that  there  are  not  men  as  honest  as  him- 
self who  may  differ  from  him  in  political  principles.     Men  may 
oppose  one  another  in  some  particulars,  but  ought  not  to  carry  their 
hatred  to  those  qualities  which  are  of  so  amiable  a  nature  in  them- 
selves, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  points  iu  dispute.     Men  of 
virtue,  though  of  different  interests,  ought  to  consider  themselves 
as  more  nearly  united  with  one  another  than  with  the  vicious  part 
of  mankind  who  embark  with  them  in  the  same  civil  concerns. 
We  should  bear  the  same  toward  a  man  of  honor  who  is  a  living 
antagonist,  which  Tully  tells  us  in  the  fore-mentioned  passage  every 
one  naturally  does  to  an  enemy  that  is  dead.     In  short,  we  should 
esteem  virtue  though  in  a  foe,  aud  abhor  vice  though  in  a  friend. 

"  I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel  treatments  which  men 
of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the  characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  them.  How  many  persons  of  undoubted  probity  and  exem- 
plaiy  virtue,  on  either  side,  are  blackened  and  defamed !  How 
many  men  of  honor  exposed  to  public  obloquy  and  reproach ! 
Those,  therefore,  who  are  either  the  instruments  or  abettors  in  such 
infernal  dealings,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make 
use  of  reli^on  to  promote  their  cause,  not  of  their  cause  to  promote 
religion." 

CHARACTER. 

In  the  common-sense  opinion  of  mankind  every  man's  character 
is  in  his  own  hands.     He  constructs  the  edifice  to  suit  himself. 

"  For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled  ; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build." 
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Nothing  can  work  me  damage,  says  St.  Barnard,  exoept  myself; 
the  harm  that  I  sustain  I  carry  about  with  me,  and  never  am  a  real 
sufferer  but  by  my  own  fauh.  We  always  feel  remorse  if  we  have 
a  bad  character — self-approbation  if  we  have  a  good  one,  and  herein 
is  conscious  proof  that  character  is  with  ourselves. 

The  characters  we  make  for  ourselves  depend  largely  upon  the 
examples  wc  follow.  BLshop  Edward  Thompson  enlarges  upon 
this  truth.  "  Man,"  he  says,  *'  is  imitative,  more  so  than  we  are 
generally  willing  to  allow :  in  fashion,  custom,  laws,  prejudices, 
opinions,  belief,  we  follow  precedent.  An  illustrious  character  may 
not  spend  its  force  while  the  human  race  is  upon  the  earth ;  it 
goes  onward  to  eternity.  Man  becomes  like  the  characters  he  most 
admires  and  studies.  Would  you  be  an  orator? — commune  with 
orators,  read  the  biography  of  orators,  the  productions  of  orators ; 
thus  you  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  orator.  Would  you  be  a  patriot? — 
then  read  of  patriots.  Gro  stand  in  *  sacred  senates,'  listen  ^  to  the 
voice  of  sacred  justice  on  her  throne,'  and  *  all  that  fills  the  con- 
scious bosom  with  a  patriot's  flame.'  Would  you  be  a  villain  ? — 
buy  accounts  of  criminals  and  debauchees,  read  them,  meditate  on 
them.  At  first  you  may  regani  them  with  disgust ;  soon  interest 
will  succeed  to  aversion,  admiration  to  interest,  and  imitation  to 
admiration.  There  is  a  pliilosophy  in  the  poet's  line,  that  concerning 
Vice,  'We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.'  No  matter 
what  the  emotion  we  intently  contemplate,  we  sympatliize  with  it ; 
no  matter  what  the  action  we  regard,  whether  of  gratitude,  courage, 
daring,  cruelty,  we  are  prone  to  imitate  it ;  no  matter  what  the 
character  we  set  Ixjfore  us  fn>m  day  to  day,  we  grow  conformed  to 
it^  Go  at  early  morn  into  the  British  Museum  or  the  Louvre,  and 
you  may,  i)erchancej  see  a  man  seated  before  some  painting  or 
statue ;  go  at  noon,  and  you  may  see  him  in  the  same  posture  gaz- 
ing ;  go  at  night,  and  there  he  may  sit  unconscious  of  all  that  passes 
around  him.  Is  he  crazy  ?  No ;  he  is  an  artist,  and  he  is  gazing 
upon  the  chef-d'ceuvre  till  the  image  is  transferred,  in  every  linea- 
ment, to  his  soul,  so  that  he  can  reproduce  it.  So  let  a  man  gaze 
long  and  intently  ujwn  some  moral  masterpiece,  whether  good  or 
evil,  and  the  image  shall  be  daguerreotyped  on  his  soul  and  reflected 
in  his  life. 
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'/  Such  is  the  power  of  example;  and  a  man  may  select  whatever 
examples  he  pleases.  The  field  of  history  is  before  you ;  you  may 
wander  where  you  will  and  choose  whatever  object  you  please. 
You  may  select  Plato^  for  example^  and  so  study  him  and  compre- 
hend him  and  love  him^  that  his  spirit  shall  attend  you — shall^ 
unseen,  ascend  the  mountains  and  cross  the  streams  and  tread  the 
plains  side  by  side  with  you,  and  shall,  unconsciously  to  yourself, 
impart  its  grandeur  to  your  own.  The  poet  represents  Venus  as 
leaving  her  impress  upon  JBneas  as  she  stood  and  talked  with  him 
apon  the  Lybian  shores,  so  that  when  he  appeared  in  sight  he  stood 

'Aug^Dst  in  visage  and  serenely  bright. 

His  mother  goddess,  with  her  hands  divine, 

Had  formed  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples  shine, 

And  given  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 

And  breathed  a  youthful  vigor  on  his  face ; 

like  polished  ivory,  heautcous  to  behold, 

Of  Parian  marhle,  when  enchased  in  gold, 

Thus  radiant  frum  the  circling  cloud  he  broke.' 

*^  So  do  the  illustrious  with  whom  we  commune,  whether  dead  or 
living,  impress  us.  The  ancients  had  no  perfect  character  to  set 
before  them :  we  have  the  incarnate  God.  Let  us  set  him  before  us 
monuDg,  noon  and  night;  let  us  study  him  in  his  parables  and 
prayers,  in  his  life  of  love  and  death  of  agony,  in  his  miracles  of 
mercy  and  his  words  of  grace,  in  his  awful  sublimity  and  his 
matchless  meekness;  let  us  inquire  in  every  situation  what  he 
would  do  and  say  in  our  circumstances ;  let  us  breathe  his  spirit 
and  walk  in  his  paths.  We  may  see  no  beauty  in  him  at  first,  but 
he  will  grow  more  and  more  comely  as  we  study  him.  The  artist 
goes  to  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  if  he  sees  not  the  beauty  he  goes 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  sure  that  the  beauty  is  there ;  and  the 
more  he  goes  the  more  does  the  beauty  become  apparent.  Thus  it 
is  with  Christ,  till  at  length  he  becomes  transfigured  l)efore  us,  and 
his  &oe  shines  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  is  white  as  the  light,  and 
as  he  shines  upon  us  we  must,  in  some  measure,  reflect  the  bright- 
neaa.  When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount,  where  he  had 
oonversed  with  God,  his  face  did  shine,  though  he  wist  it  not. 
Though  we  see  not  Grod  as  Moses  did  in  the  mount,  we  may  see  him 
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Hliadowed  in  this  deep  uuivei>$e,  iii  tlie  sweep  of  providences,  and  in 
the  image  which  his  word  gives  as.  Gazing  upon  this  image,  we 
may  be  clianged  from  glory  into  glory  world  without  end," 

Largely  as  we  believe  will  we  make  the  life  of  the  Grod-man  our 
standard.  And,  indeed,  we  are  led  to  think  it  true,  as  expressed 
in  Frazer^s  Moffozine,  that  faith  is  the  groundwork  of  all  nobleness 
of  character.  The  M^ecrct  of  faith  Ls  in  the  heart  and  its  instincts, 
and  not  in  the  head.  It  does  not  follow  knowledge,  but  precedes 
it,  and  Is  the  ground  of  it.  The  metaphysical  argument  would 
cx)nvinee  no  one  who  did  not  alrwuly  Mieve ;  and  the  more  popular 
argimicnt  from  design,  as  it  is  calknl,  and  the  evidence  of  it  in 
nature,  can  Icml  to  nothing  but  a  probability.  It  can  only  prove 
that  there  may  he  a  Being  adequate  to  producing  the  effects  which 
we  see  about  as,  and  that  is  all.  It  can  not  prove  an  Almighty 
Being.  It  can  not  prove  an  Eternal  Being.  At  its  best,  it  can  but 
show  us  a  Being  to  which  we  should  look — if  we  knew  more,  and 
faith  did  not  come  in  to  exi)and  and  inspire  the  idea — ^with  blank 
hearts,  knowing  neither  whether  to  fear  or  to  love — a  cold,  hard 
case — perhaps  a  person,  perhaps  a  law.  The  real  evidence  is  our 
own  inner  instinct  of  conviction  which  Grod  has  written  in  our 
hearts,  illuminated  and  explained  by  the  history  of  persons  and 
nations  in  other  times.  The  iK)wer  of  God  is  visibly  revealed  in  a 
true  Grod-fearing  man.  It  is  not  an  idea ;  it  is  not  a  dream.  Ideas 
are  passive ;  dreams  are  ineffectual.  It  is  a  living  power.  It  is 
seen  in  the  beauty  of  goodness  which  is  shed  over  even  the  most 
illiterate  and  ungifted,  and  with  those  whose  natural  powers  are 
larger,  in  the  lofty  obedience,  in  the  dignity,  the  calmness,  the 
serenity,  the  high  and  noble  energy  which  faith  in  him  makes 
possible,  and  which  are  impassible  without  him.  Where  there  is 
faith  there  is  strength.  Wlien  faith  dies,  strength  follows.  In 
Athens,  in  Rome,  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  the  same  story — ^the  glorious 
period  Ls  the  believing  period.  When  God  bec^ame  a  name,  and 
the  temple  worshiped  a  form,  they  rotted  and  died.  There  may  be 
convulsion  of  force,  as  there  was  in  a  few  years  following  the 
French  Revolution,  but  it  had  no  sustaining  life  in  it;  like  the 
unnatural  strength  of  madness,  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and 
passed  away  without  a  sign. 
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The  character  which  hearty  faith  in  God  matures  is  lovely  and 
sound.  Even  though  it  run  not  high  in  the  scale  of  religious 
devotion^  it  is  true  and  beautiful.  By  it  a  man  may  not  be  saved^ 
but  he  certainly  cannot  be  saved  without  it.  Salvation  is  by  faith^ 
but  a  truce  for  the  faith  which  does  not  result  in  right  character. 
"  They  that  cry  down  moral  honesty,"  vigorously  exclaims  John 
SeldoD,  "  cry  down  that  which  is  a  great  part  of  religion — my  duty 
toward  God  and  my  duty  toward  man.  What  care  I  to  see  a  man 
ran  after  a  sermon,  if  he  cozens  and  cheats  as  soon  as  he  comes 
home?  On  the  other  hand,  morality  must  not  be  without  religion ; 
for,  if  so,  it  may  change  as  I  see  convenient.  Religion  must 
govern  it.  He  that  has  not  religion  to  govern  his  morality  is  not 
a  dram  better  than  my  mastiff  dog ;  so  long  as  you  stroke  him, 
and  please  him,  and  do  not  pinch  him,  he  will  play  with  you  as 
may  be — he  is  a  very  good  moral  mastiff;  but  if  you  hurt  him,  he 
will  fly  in  your  face  and  tear  out  your  throat." 

Men  are  religious  by  nature ;  and  in  all  ages,  as  one  remarks, 
''  the  reli^ous  instinct  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  good 
in  human  conduct  and  character.  This  is  the  rule.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  any  clearly  defined  exceptions.  It  may  be  said 
that  some  atheists  are  moral;  but  they  are  so  few  in  number,  and 
their  morality  is  often  of  so  low  a  type,  that  they  afford  little 
evidence  of  the  point  at  issue.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  religion 
is  so  all-pervading  that  even  men  who  renounce  its  doctrines  are 
insensibly  afiected  by  it.  This  influence  enforces  the  thousand-and- 
one  moralities  of  life  which  do  not  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
civil  law ;  and  the  stoutest  infidel  who  is  moral  obeys  a  code  that 
has  its  source  and  authority  in  religion.  We  find  among  Pagan 
peoples  that  their  morality  has  always  been  inseparably  l>ound  up 
with  their  religious  faith.  They  have  low  forms  of  religion  to 
which  their  morality  corresponds.  The  heathen  moralists,  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelias  aud  Plutarch,  all  based  their  morality 
upon  their  theology.  Plutarch  says:  'There  has  never  been  a 
state  of  atheists.  You  may  travel  the  world  over,  and  von  mav 
find  cities  without  walls,  without  king,  ^vithout  mint,  without 
theatre  or  gymnasium,  but  you  will  never  find  a  city  without  God, 
without  prayer,  Vithout  oracle,  without  sacrifice.    Sooner  may  a 
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city  stand  without  foundations  than  a  state  without  belief  in  the 
gods.    This  is  the  bond  of  all  society,  the  pillar  of  all  legislation.' '' 

Read  the  words  on  morality  of  the  noble  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address : 

''  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  pros- 
jx^rity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness^  these 
firmest  of  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private 
and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  Where  is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obli- 
gation desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation 
in  courts  of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of 
peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles. 

'^  It  is  substantially  tnie  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary 
spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free  government.  Who  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric?'' 

REFORMATION  OF  BAD  CHARACTER. 

That  bad  character  may  be  reformed  is  the  belief  of  Christian 
men.  The  thousand  and  one  reformatory  agencies  in  existence  are 
sufficient  proof.  While  foundation  of  good  character  is  best  laid 
in  youth,  it  is  possible  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  raise  a  fiur 
superstructure  in  the  after  years.  Dr.  Paley  did  so.  Here  is  his 
account  of  himself:  "  I  spent  the  first  two  years  of  my  undergrad- 
uateship  happily  but  unprofitably.  I  was  constantly  in  society 
where  we  were  not  immoral,  but  idle  and  rather  expensive.  At 
the  commencement  of  my  third  year,  however,  after  Iiaving  lefl 
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die  usual  party  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  evening,  I  was  amtk- 
ened  at  five  in  the  morning  by  one  of  my  companiuns,  who  stood 
at  my  bedside  and  said, '  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  wliat  a  fool 
you  are.  I  could  do  nothing  probably  were  I  to  try,  and  can 
afibrd  the  life  I  lead ;  you  could  do  everything,  and  cannot  afford 
it  I  have  had  do  sleep  during  the  whole  night  on  account  of 
these  reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you  that  if 
you  permst  in  your  indolence  I  must  renounce  your  society.'  I 
was  so  struck,"  Dr.  Paley  continues,  "with  the  visit  and  the 
viutor,  that  I  lay  in  bed  a  great  port  of  the  day  and  formed  my 
plan.  I  ordered  my  bed-maker  to  prepare  my  fire  in  the  evening 
in  order  that  it  might  be  lighted  by  myself.  I  arose  at  five ;  read 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  except  during  such  hours  as  chapel 
and  hall  required,  allotting  to  each  portion  of  time  its  pecidiar 
branch  of  study."  Thus  his  whole  character  and  career  became 
changed ;  thus,  on  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  became  senior 
wrangler ;  thus,  too,  he  became  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  lucid 
writers  of  his  age. 

The  reformation  of  Socrates  aflfords  anotlier  example  of  what  a 
man  who  opens  his  eyes  upon  his  own  ruin,  and  resolves  to  change 
his  course  can  do.  A  physi<^omist,  we  are  told,  once  came  where 
Socrates  was  lecturing.  His  pupils  wishing  to  put  the  sdence  of 
the  physiognomist  to  proof,  desired  him  to  examine  the  face  of 
their  master  and  say  wlmt  his  moral  character  wa.s.  After  a  full 
ezamiuation  of  the  philosopher's  visage,  he  pronouuced  him  the 
"most  gluttonous,  brutal  and  libidinous  old  man  tliat  he  had  ever 
met"  As  the  character  of  Socrates  was  the  reverse  of  all  this, 
his  disciples  b^an  to  insult  the  phy^^ic^omist,  when  Socrates 
interfered  and  said :  "  The  principles  of  hw  science  may  be  correct, 
tor  such  I  was,  but  I  have  conquered  it  by  my  philosophy." 

Socrates  was  a  genius  and  philosopher,  but  that  these  are  not 
■beolutely  essential  to  reform  is  shown  by  examples  in  humblest 
life.  Everybody  knows  the  propensity  of  the  American  Indians 
for  "  fire-water,"  and  such  a  thing  as  reformation  among  them  is 
thm^bt  to  be  unknown.  Yet  Colonel  Ti-umbull  gives  an  account 
of  an  Indian  named  Zachary,  of  the  royal  race,  an  excellent  hunter, 
bat  as  drunken  and  worthless  a  savage  as  ever  lived.     When  he 
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Ii:i«l  {Kiv^itl  tli(>  :i<^o  iA*  iiity  lie  foiiiul  ]iiniself|  through  several 
iiiH'XIKi'tiil  drat  lis,  in  iiiir  prns|N'(*t  of  the  throne.  He  then 
n'Hcf'twl  s<»rii»usly,  **  llnw  i-sin  siidi  a  drunken  wretch  as  I  aspire 
t(»  Ih.*  !i  (*hief  of  this  honorahlc  rM.v'!  What  will  my  people  say? — 
and  how  will  the  shades  of  my  anc-estors  look  down  iDdignant  upon 
such  a  lmsi»  suixvssor?  Can  I  suetvtHl  to  the  great  Uncas?  I  will 
drink  no  mon\'^  He  was  from  that  time  forth  a  new  man;  and 
though  he  HvcmI  to  the  a^*  of  eighty,  and  in  the  midst  of  tempta- 
tioU;  he  kept  his  resolution.  Noble  thoughts?  and  noble  aspirations 
t(M)k  the  iihux'  of  brutal  eon(*eption.s  and  associationSi  and  under 
them  forever  \iv  ix^vmlod.  What  the  pagan  philosopher  ftnd  the 
savage  ehief  caui  do,  so  (an  we, 
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"  Honor  t»)  him  who,  self-coiiii)l(»te  and  brave, 
In  scum  can  carve  his  jiathway  to  the  grave, 
And,  hcnlin^  naii^lit  of  what  men  think  or  say, 
Make*  his  avni  licart  his  workl  upon  the  way." 

If  these  lines  have  fit  applictitiou  anywhere,  it  is  in  reference  to 
the  usi?  of  intoxieating  liciuoi*s.  Even'  man  must  decide  for  him- 
s(*lf  whether  he  will  honor  the  Bible,  the  God  above  him,  his  own 
nature,  and  the  world  annind  him  by  totally  abstaining  from  all 
intoxicants;  or,  whether  he  will  di-Jicfnor  these  by  surrendering 
himself  to  ap[wtite  and  the  rum-fiend.  No  one  can  decide  this 
<|U(stion  for  him.  The  temi^nuu^e  jxYiple  cmrnot  compel  him  to 
let  liquor  alone  any  mon*!  than  the  li(|uor  f^ellers  can  compel  him  to 
drink  it.  The  n'sponsibility  is  n|>on  him  alone.  Even  though  he 
inherited  1  a  natural  apj)etite  for  liquor,  he  ha*  the  power,  if  he  will 
exeriMsi'  it,  to  abstain.  While  pn^vention  is  easier  than  cure,  it  is 
yet  jKissible  for  the  drunkanl  to  ainindon  his  cups. 

As  a  stK'ial  quc^stion,  l)eyond  all  amtroversy,  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  U'venifje  is  wronjr.  No  matter  how  completely 
individuals  may  1k»  able  to  govern  their  own  appetite,  they  have 
no  right  to  eneounig(.'  a  hurtful  habit  and  an  evil  traffic  Not  until 
the  dnndcard  is  bran<l«l  as  a  criminal  Inrfon^  the  law,  and  moderate 
drinkers  as  luxxmipliet^s  in  erime,  will  this  monster  evil  of  the  age 
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receive  its  rightful  trcatmeiit.  As  a  vicious  and  inexcusable  selfish- 
ness,  hateiul  to  mau,  abhorred  of  God,  destructive  of  virtue  and 
ruinuuti  to  liappiueas,  druiikeuue^  liaa  witliin  itself  all  the  aiu  and 
misery  and  iDfiuuy  of  a  crime,  and  should  be  so  regarded  by  l^is- 
latorB,  judges,  juries  and  the  common  people.  Not  a  day  passes 
but  some  "  brute  in  human  shape,"  the  worse  for  liquor,  vents  liis 
demoniacal  passions  by  beating  or  murdering  his  wife  and  children, 
and  when  arrested  for  the  offense  is  excused  entirely,  or  lightly 
punished,  because,  forsooth,  he  was  drunk ! 

Dram-drinking  is  a  deceptive  habit  All  tipplers  and  most 
drunkards  imagine  tliey  have  entire  control  of  themselves,  and  can 
stop  drinking  at  any  time.  But  ihey  rarely  do  so.  The  current  that 
sets  in  through  the  channel  of  moderate  drinking  is  deep  aod  strong, 
carrying  most  of  its  unsuspecting  victims,  like  a  rushing  Nii^ara, 
down  to  the  whirlpool  of  destruction.  Where  one  escapes,  hun- 
dreds perish.  "Wine  is  a  mocker;  strong  diink  is  r^ing;  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." 

Ignorance  of  the  highly  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  is  one  cause 
of  tippling.  The  excitement  which  men  call  intoxication  is  nothing 
but  the  eSbrts  of  injured  nature  to  throw  off  the  poison.  "  The 
blood  seeks  to  cast  it  out.  The  kidneys  throw  it  out.  The  stoniacli 
hurls  it  off.  The  skin  exudes  it."  The  lungs  load  up  every  breath 
with  it  Not  one  orgau  asytmilates  it,  but  all  struf^le  to  expel  it. 
As  the  inmates  of  a  quiet  home  would  unite  to  drive  away  a  mid- 
night marauder,  so  the  organs  of  the  body  would  tlirust  out 
alcohol.  "  Oh,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  moutlis  to 
steal  away  their  brains  I" 

Hyrit,  by  far  the  greatest  anatomist  of  the  age,  used  to  say  that 
ho  could  distinguish  in  the  darkest  room,  by  one  stn)ke  of  tlie 
scalpel,  the  brun  of  the  inebriate  from  tliat  of  a  person  who  tivitl 
sober.     Alcohol  hardens  the  brain  and  deaden.^  it^  tissue:^ 

Its  destructive  elK»ts  on  the  mind  arc  fearful.  It  ruins  mcnior)', 
excites  anger,  awakens  fear,  creates  distrust,  inspires  jealousy,  turns 
grief  into  despair,  and  hopelessness  into  permanent  melancholy. 
About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  lunatics  iu  asylums  owe  their  derange- 
ment to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

I  injures  the  entire  physical  system.     Dr.  Benjamin  W. 
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Kidiardsou,  of  LodiIod,  s&ya  it  denudes  the  (XNudtatioti  of  the 
blood ;  andul)-  exdtca  tlie  heart  and  reepiratioa ;  pandyzes  the 
miDute  blood-vesseU ;  increases  and  decreases,  aocording  to  the 
d^rce  of  itit  appHeation,  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,  of 
tlie  liver,  and  of  t)ie  kidneys ;  distorbe  the  r^;idari^  of  nervom 
action ;  low-era  the  auimat  temperature,  and  leeaens  tlie  muscular 
power. 

Ppof,  Pereira,  in  his  "  Materia  Medica,"  says :  "The  local  effects 
of  alcohol  nr  rectified  spirits  arc  those  of  a  powerfiil  irritant  and 
caustic  poison." 

Dr.  C.  A.  Ijec  aays :  "  All  writers  on  materia  medica  now  rank 
alcohol  among  the  most  powerful  and  fatal  of  vegetable  oarootic 


Wlu-n  pure  alcohol  in  considerable  quantify  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  injected  into  the  veins,  it  produces  almost  instant 
death. 

Darwin  aays :  "All  the  diseases  arising  from  drinking  spiritous 
or  fermented  lt<]uors  are  liable  to  become  hereditary,  even  to  the 
third  generation,  increasing,  if  the  cause  be  continued,  till  the  family 
becomes  extinct," 

Sir  Henty  Thompson's  testunony  is  emphatic  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  habitual  uae  of  fermented  liquors  to  an  extent  far  short  of 
wliat  Li  necessary  to  produce  intoxication  injures  the  body  and 
diminishes  the  mental  power."  He  testifies  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  (lainful  and  dangerous  maladies  of  the  body  are  due  to 
"  the  use  of  fermented  liquore,  takcu  in  the  quantity  which  is  con- 
ventionally deemed  moderate." 

The  Bible  and  the  example  of  our  Lord  have  been  dted  as  not 
radically  opposed  to  moderate  indulgence  iu  strong  drinks.  The 
wish  is  father  to  tlic  unholy  thought.  Only  by  the  utter  abuse  of 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  are  uaed  in  illustration  of  other  ideas 
to  which  they  are  wholly  subordinate  can  any  show  of  an  argu- 
ment be  framed  that  the  Woni  of  God  is  opposed  to  total  absti- 
nence. All  directly  ethical  passages,  where  wine  and  its  eflects, 
instead  of  being  incidentally  mentioned,  form  the  primnpal  subject, 
are  entirely  over  on  the  total  abstinence  side.  Among  others  in  the 
Old  Testament,  see  Prov.  xxiii.  2d-35;  xxzi.  3;  Isa.  v.  2;  xxviii.  1, 
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S,  7,  8 ;  Jer.  xav.  1, 19 ;  Dan.  i.  8  ;  Hoe.  iv.  2 ;  Joel  i.  6 ;  Amoe 
vL  6 ;  Hab.  ii.  5, 15.  They  condemn,  with  no  reference  to  excess 
or  moderation.  Wiue-drii^ing  is  q>oken  of  as  a  bad  thing,  lead- 
ing to  ruinous  oonsequenoes.  Some  are  more  directly  didactic  than 
otheis.  Among  theae  stands  pre-eminent  Prov.  xxiii.  29-35. 
**  Never,"  says  Dr.  Taylor  Lewis, "  were  the  evils  of  wine-drinking, 
or  the  danger  of  any  incipient  yielding  to  It,  more  strongly  set 
forth,  for  vivid  pmnting  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  all  the 
Greek  anthol<^es.  I  give  it  most  literally,  with  all  its  abrupt 
9  of  number  and  person : 


"29.  To  whom  is  woe? 
To  whom  b  ah  me? 

To  whom  are  atrifes,  to  whom  deep  mutteiingT 
To  whom  are  cauaeleas  wounds  ? 
To  whom  the  bloodshot  eye  ? 

80.  To  tiiem  who  stay  late  at  the  wine ; 
To  them  who  seek  the  mingled  drinlc. 

SI.  Look  not  on  the  wine,  with  ita  ruby  blush, 
When  it  showeth  its  eye  in  the  cup; 
When  it  walks  (o'er  the  lips)  so  pleasanUy. 

82.  At  its  end  like  the  serpent  it  bites ; 
Like  the  venomous  adder  it  atinge. 

83.  Strange  visions  thine  eyee  shall  behold ; 
Wild  ravings  thy  heart  shall  utter. 

84.  As  one  who  liee  down  in  the  heart  of  the  deop; 
Who  sleeps  on  the  top  of  the  mast. 

85.  They  smite  me,  but  I  am  not  sore ; 
Th^  beat  me — I  feel  it  not. 
How  long  till  I  awake. 

Till  I  «f«k  it  yet  again  ? '  " 


Could  language  be  clearer  or  more  fordble  than  this  against  the 
UK  of  liquors  as  a  beverage?  Bead  over  again  the  thirty-first  and 
tl)ir^-«eoond  verses.  At  Ihe  la^  it  biteth  and  stingeth.  It  is  sure 
to  get  the  victory.     Somebody  tells  how  a  party  of  sailors  visited 
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the  Zoological  garden.  One  of  them^  excited  by  the  liquor  he  had 
taken^  and  as  an  act  of  bravado  to  his  companions,  took  hold  of  a 
deadly  serpent.  He  held  it  up,  having  seized  it  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  sting. 

As  he  held  it,  the  snake,  unobserved  by  him,  coiled  itself  around 
his  arm,  and  at  length  it  got  a  firm  grip,  and  wound  tighter  and 
tighter,  so  tliat  he  was  unable  to  detach  it*  As  the  pressure  of  the 
snake  increased  the  danger  grew,  and  at  lengtli  the  sailor  was  unable 
to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  neck  of  the  venomous  reptile,  and  was 
compelled  to  loose  it  Wliat  did  the  snake  then  do?  It  turned 
around  and  stung  him,  and  he  died. 

So  it  is  witli  the  appetite  of  strong  drink.  We  can  control  it  at 
first,  but  in  a  little  while  it  controls  us.  We  can  hold  its  influence 
in  our  grasp  for  awhile,  so  that  it  shall  be  powerless,  but  afterward 
"  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

As  to  the  miracle  at  Cana,  and  the  use  of  wine  by  our  Lord,  it 
is  enough  to  show,  as  Joseph  Cook  has  done,  that  Jesus  was  con- 
sistent with  himself;  that  his  morality  was  at  least  as  high  as  tlmt 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  that  any  man  is  guilty  of  blasphemy 
who  says  tliat  Christ  created  such  wine  as  Solomon  prohibited,  to 
give  to  the  wedding  guests.  It  is  nothing  less  than  blasphemy  to 
suppose  that  he  who  was  in  all  things  obedient  to  his  father,  who 
made  the  Old  Testament  his  Bible  and  yielded  glad  obedience  to 
its  commands  as  the  commands  of  his  father,  put  the  bottle  to  his 
neighbor's  lips.  "  I  proclaim  without  fear  of  contradiction,"  says 
Mr.  Cook,  "  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  example  of  our  Lord  to 
justify  our  modern  social  drinking  customs." 

Distilled  liquors  were  not  generally  known  in  the  world  till  the 
year  1150,  when  the  Moors  introduced  them  into  Europe.  The 
fearful  denunciations  of  Scripture,  therefore,  were  hurled  against 
only  the  lighter  forms  of  drunkenness.  Could  it  speak  again  of 
the  poisonous  and  terrible  mixtures  which  now  produce  such  havoc 
among  mankind,  who  can  conceive,  far  less  describe,  the  anath- 
emas it  would  employ. 

But  the  position  of  the  Bible  on  the  temperance  question  is  clear 
enough.  It  solemnly  affirms  that  "  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Grod."     Men  may  discuss  fine  points  as  to  what  a 
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drunkard  is,  bat  there  is  no  safer  motto  than^  '^He  that  never 
drinks  never  can  be  a  drunkard/' 

Aloohol  is  of  very  little  use  in  the  world^  unless  it  be  to  harden 
and  preserve  anatomical  specimens.  Were  every  drop  spilled  on 
the  groond  and  the  art  of  making  it  forgotten^  mankind  would  be 
the  better  for  it.  The  Popular  Science  Xetrn,  after  mature  delil^er- 
adon,  voices  only  the  rij>ening  judgment  of  purest  scholarship  in 
declaring  that  "  it  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  people  would  l)e 
far  better  off  should  the  art  of  producing  alcohol^  in  any  form 
whatever,  be  lost  to  the  world  entirely ;  neither  the  physician,  the 
chemist,  nor  the  artizan  absolutely  needs  it  in  any  department  of 
his  calling ;  and  it  cannot  be  used  without  doing  violence,  in  some 
degree,  to  man's  physical  welfare." 

Some  strong  men  have  supposed  themselves  animated  by  wine, 
but  Samson  let  it  alone,  and  whose  strength  and  courage  so  great  as 
his?    Thus  Milton— 

"  Oh  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongeflt  Tiines 
And  stronfi^est  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  God  with  these  forbidden  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion*  strong  beyond  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook/' 

When  the  mother  of  Hector  brought  him  wine,  Hector  said, 
"Bring  me  not,  honored  mother,  the  wiue,  lest  thou  shouldst 
weaken  my  limbs  and  I  should  be  forgetful  of  both  strength  and 
courage."  Would  that  men  now  were  as  wise  as  this  old  Grec-fian 
hero. 

David  Livingstone  ai&rmed  from  his  own  ex])erience  that  the 
most  severe  labors  and  privations  may  be  undci-gone  without 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  .  those  who  have  cudunnl  mast  have  had 
nothing  but  water.  Sydney  Smith  gave  up  his  cups,  and  after 
waiting  long  enough  to  discern  the  effects,  wrote  to  I^ady  Holland  : 
"  I  sleep  now  like  a  baby  or  a  play-boy.  I  can  take  longer  walks, 
and  make  greater  exertions,  without  fatigue.  My  understandiug 
is  improved.''  It  would  improve  the  understanding  of  ever}'  tippler 
to  let  the  decanter  alone.  It  is  this  that  befogs  the  mind  and 
impeiiB  the  intellectual  functions. 
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Alcohol  is  bom  of  v^etable  decay.  It  is  a  product  of  diaeolu- 
tioB,  of  the  wreck  and  disorganizatioB  of  the  principles  of  human 
food.  Prof.  Youmaiia  says  "  it  has  the  same  origiu  as  those  malig- 
uaut  and  faUtl  cxlialatious  winch  constitute  the  germs  of  pestilence, 
the  death  and  putrefaction  of  oi^anic  matters."  Dr.  Jewett  says 
"it  is  a  stage  in  the  process  of  decay  and  death,  and  putrefies 
humanity  physically,  socially  and  morally."  Whoso  soaks  his 
body  with  alcohol  pickles  himself  in  corruption  and  defilement.  A 
society  of  the  foremost  physicians  in  Great  Britain,  among  whom 
was  Sir  Hcniy  Thompsoo,  physician  to  the  Queen,  sent  a  declara- 
tion to  the  lutcrontiuDal  Congress  in  Brussels,  in  which  they  unani- 
mously represented  that  alcohol  cannot  in  any  sense  be  considered 
as  a  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  healthy  life ;  that  it  is  not  a 
food  in  any  true  and  practical  sense  of  that  term ;  that  labor  of 
the  severest  kind,  mental  and  bodily,  can  be  carried  on  without 
it,  and  that  the  steadiest  and  best  work  is  done  without  it.  They 
further  represented  that  the  total  abstainers  among  their  patients 
showed  better  health,  a  greater  power  of  endurance,  a  longer 
life,  and  a  better  capacity  of  resisting  disease  and  the  results  of 
accident. 

Wretchedly  wicked  men  and  poor  weaklings  give  themselves 
over  to  wine  and  strong  drink,  wherein  is  excess,  but  those  who 
have  their  own  good  and  the  welfare  of  society  at  heart  let  lii^uor 
alone.  It  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  extended  inquiry,  that  forty-two 
per  cent,  of  men  iu  this  country,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  women  are 
total  abstainers,  and  that  of  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries 
seventy-eight  per  cent,  were  freely  addicted  to  liquor-drinking 
before  their  imprisonment. 

Most  of  the  hale,  hearty,  and  cheerful  old  men  have  been  life- 
long temperance  men.  Shakespeare  makes  one  of  his  characters 
aay: 

"Though  1  iook  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lua^; 

For  ill  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 

Hot  and  relicllioiis  liqnore  in  my  blood; 

Nor  did  I  with  uiibnshfiil  forehead  woo 

The  means  of  weakneaa  and  debility: 

Hierefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 

Frosty  but  kindly." 
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The  Bible  places  temperance  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  It 
esteems  it,  aa  a  rnle  of  the  earthly  life,  at  par  with  &ith,  know- 
ledge^ brotherly-kindnefls  and  charity.  The  man  who  etriveth  for 
the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things,  and  he  who  would  wield 
die  best  influence,  and  meet  all  the  high  obligations  of  present  life 
must  totally  abstain. 

No  man  hae  a  moral  right  to  drink.  Drinking  is  wrong,  and 
no  man  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  Every  lover  of  his  kind,  every 
admirer  of  peaceful  and  happy  homes,  every  respecter  of  social 
order  and  r^i^oos  prosperity,  will  wholly  abstaiu  from  everything 
that  caste  down  and  destroys,  and  he  will  do  liis  be:^t  to  urge  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  upon  others.  At  a  large  dinner  party, 
in  the  presence  of  distinguished  foreign  and  American  Statesmen, 
Mr.  Colfax,  then  Vice-R«sident  of  the  United  States,  declined  to 
take  wine.  Upon  this  a  senator,  who  had  already  taken  much, 
exdumed  across  the  table,  "  Colfax  dare  not  drink  ! "  "  You  are 
ri^t,  I  dare  not !"  answered  Colfax,  and  a  braver  reply  could  not 
have  been  uttered.  This  is  the  sort  of  principle  we  want.  A 
little  moral  courage  to  say  "  No  I "  would  save  many  a  man  from 
the dnmkard's  life,  the  drunkard's  death,  and  the  drunkard's  doom. 
The  grace  of  God  will  give  this  courage,  and  lead  on  the  tempted 
sonl  to  victory  It  has  done  so,  and  will  again.  "  By  the  grace 
of  God,  and  only  by  his  grace,"  says  Dr.  Henry  A.  Reynolds, 
whose  work  in  the  Red  Ribbon  Reform  movement  was  so  iufluen- 
tial  for  good,  "  have  I  been  enabled  to  be  a  total  abstainer  from 
strong  drink  for  nine  years,  and  by  it  I  fully  expect  to  endure 
onto  die  end. "  His  friends  from  Maine  to  California  trust  that 
he  may  hold  &8t  his  confidence. 


CHASTITY. 

Chasdty  is  the  jewel  of  the  heart.  Once  lost,  character,  and 
generally  reputation,  are  lost  with  it.  The  ancients  esteemed  it, 
bat  too  seldom  illustrated  it.  God's  chosen  people  »ing  its  prai.«cs, 
bat  it  remuned  for  Christ  to  make  the  word  common  with  the 
deed,  enjoining  it  as  a  most  solemn  obligation  of  life.  Unchostity 
is  a  Boooige  which  brings  ite  sore  punishments  upon  both  body 
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and  suul.  It  dctttro^vs  religious  feelings  drives  God  from  the  hearty 
and  opens  the  door  to  the  worst  tonun  of  evilt  It  brutalizes  the 
afEections,  degrades  the  iDtellcctual  fhculties,  kills  all  holy  aspira- 
tions, and  coitB  off  alt  hope  of  lieaven.  The  Apostle  Paul,  ia 
several  of  his  epistles,  nogs  out  the  declaration,  clear  and  strong, 
that  no  unchaste  person  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God.     Says  Milton— 

"So  dear  to  heaven  is  enintly  chastitr. 
That,  when  a  soul  U  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  hovered  angels  locky  here, 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  ein  and  guilt," 

It  pays  to  be  chaste,  to  muntun  bodily  and  moral  purity  in 
the  sexiui]  relations,  and  to  gain  and  cultivate  the  virtue  of  self- 
oontrol  in  forbidden  desires  and  inclinations.  This  is  the  ground- 
work of  saintliness,  for  it  is  the  chaste  heart  in  which  the  pure 
Spirit  dwells,  refining  the  feelings,  uplifting  the  imaginations,  and 
imparting  to  the  very  countenance  a  halo  of  holy  light.  Such  a 
condition  sought  after  is  one  step  toward  such  a  condition  gained. 
Men  have  attained  to  it,  enjoyed  and  defended  it  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  and  care. 

Francis  de  Sales'  love  for  purity  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  slightest  action  or  movement,  however  accidental, 
which  was  contrary  to  it;  he  used  to  call  it  tlie  beautiful  white- 
ness of  the  soul.  "  However  bright  and  clear  a  mirror  may  be," 
he  was  wont  to  say,  "  it  becomes  clouded  by  a  mere  breath ;  and 
the  lily  grows  safely  among  thorns,  pure  and  sweet,  till  some  rude 
hand  touches  it."  In  this  spirit  he  inculcated  the  most  rigorous 
modesty  in  every  member,  in  hands,  eyes  and  speech,  not  permit- 
ting any  game  or  accident  to  be  counted  as  an  excuse  for  its  neglect. 

Of  interior  chastity  he  used  to  say  that  that  of  the  body  is 
merely  a  husk,  whereas  interior  purity  is  the  kernel ;  that  which 
is  internal  is  the  root,  and  external  purify  as  the  branches  and 
leaves  which  spring  therefrom.  He  defined  chastity  of  the  heart 
as  total  renunciation  of  all  illicit  afiections,  citing  St.  Barnard,  who 
says  that  it  is  almost  more  dii&cult  for  a  man  who  mixes  freely 
vith  the  other  sex  to  preserve  absolute  purify  of  heart  than  to 


nuse  tbe  dead.  In  diis,  he  vas  perhaps  miataken,  but  Ids  concep- 
tion of  dtaetity  was  oertaiolj  of  the  highest  order.  That  "  purity 
of  intention  which  sees  God  in  all  thii^,  and  all  thioga  in  God," 
seems  to  have  been  the  principte  of  his  life.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  in  the  nuunten&noe  of  this  virtne,  no  man  can  have  too  strict 
A  Dotitm  IX  too  high  »  standard. 


nurr  seventii: 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 
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Alas  for  human  reason  1  all  is  change, 

Ceaseless  and  strange ; 
A.11  agee  form  new  aystenis,  leaving  hein 

To  cancel  theirs ; 
The  future  will  but  imitate  the  past; 
And  instability  alone  will  last. 

Is  there  no  compass,  then,  by  which  to  stew 

This  erring  sphere  f 
No  tie  that  may  indisaolubly  bind 

To  God,  mankind  i 
No  code  that  may  defy  Time's  sharpest  tooth  f 
No  fixed,  immutable,  unerring  truth? 

There  is !  there  is  I    One  primitive  and  sure: 

Eeligion  pure. 
Unchanged  in  spirit,  though  its  forms  and  codes 

Wcur  myriad  mmles, 
ContaiiiH  all  creeds  within  its  mighty  span : 
The  love  of  God  diepla^'ed  in  lovx  or  UiS. 

This  is  the  Christian's  faith  when  r^htly  read; 

Oh !  may  it  spread, 
Till  earth  redeemed  from  every  hateful  leaven 

Makee  peace  with  heaven ; 
Below  one  blessed  brotherhood  of  love. 
One  Fathers-worshiped  with  one  voice — above  I 
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THE  CHBISTIAN  REUGIOK 

WE  oome  now  to  dwell  upon  a  theme  which  is  the  highest, 
holiest,  and  best  that  can  engage  the  thoughts  of  men.  Its 
grandeur  is  not  less  remarkable  because  familiar ;  its  purity 
not  less  deserving  because  so  long  and  so  strongly  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  mankind.  And  yet  the  familiarity  of  religion  as  a 
topic  may  cause  us  to  underestimate  its  real  importance.  We  live 
in  the  midst  of  blessings,  truthfully  observes  Sir  A.  Park,  till  we 
are  utterly  insensible  to  their  greatness,  and  of  the  source  from 
whenoe  thqr  flow.  We  speak  of  our  civilization,  our  arts,  our 
freedom,  our  laws,  and  forget  entirely  how  large  a  share  is  due  to 
Christianity.  Blot  out  Christianity  from  the  page  of  man's  history, 
and  what  would  his  laws  have  been — what  his  civilization  ?  Chris- 
tianity is  mixed  up  with  our  very  being  and  our  daily  life ;  there  is 
not  a  familiar  object  around  us  which  does  not  wear  a  different 
aspect  because  the  light  of  Christian  love  is  on  it — not  a  law  which 
does  not  owe  its  truth  and  gentleness  to  Christianity — not  a  custom 
which  cannot  be  traced,  in  all  its  holy,  healthful  parts,  to  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ 

And  this  Christianity  bears  all  the  marks  of  its  divine  origin. 
It  came  down  from  heaven,  says  Hannah  More,  and  its  gracious 
purpose  is  tp  cariy  us  up  thither.  Its  author  is  God.  It  was 
foretold  from  the  b^inning  by  prophecies,  which  grew  clearer  and 
brighter  as  they  approach  the  period  of  their  accomplishment.  It 
wa*  confirmed  by  miracles,  which  continued  till  the  religion  they 
illustrated  was  established.  It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  its 
Author.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  consistent.  Its  precepts 
are  just  and  holy.    Its  worship  is  spiritual    Its  service  reasonablei 
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and  rendered  practicable  by  the  offers  of  divine  aid  to  homan  weak- 
ness. It  is  sanctioned  by  the  promise  of  eternal  happiness  to  the 
faithful^  and  the  tlireat  of  everlasting  misery  to  the  disobedient. 

Religion  is  the  great  specific  of  life.  It  is  exactly  adapted  to 
man's  state  and  circumstances^  and  is  abundantly  powerful  to 
accomplish  in  him  and  for  him  all  that  his  deepest  consciousness 
tells  him  is  needful.  The  great  English  premier^  whose  public  life 
has  been  contemporary  with  the  reader's  own  existence,  has  justly 
perceived  the  vital  connection  of  religion  with  the  profoundest 
experiences  of  our  earthly  life.  "  Whatever  I  may  think, "  says 
Gladstone,  '^of  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  science,  and  of  the 
triumphs  and  glories  of  art,  I  do  not  mention  any  of  these  things 
as  the  great  specific  for  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  human  life  and 
encountering  the  evils  which  deface  the  world. 

"  If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  deeper  sorrows  of  the 
human  heart,  what  a  man  should  chiefly  look  to  in  his  progress 
through  life  as  the  power  that  is  to  sustain  him  under  trials,  and 
enable  him  manfully  to  confront  his  afflictions,  I  must  point  to 
something  very  different,  to  something  which  in  a  well-known  hymn 
is  called  'The  old,  old  story,'  told  of  in  an  old,  old  book,  and 
taught  with  an  old,  old  teaching,  which  is  the  greatest  and  best  gift 
ever  given  to  mankind.'' 

Religion  is,  in  an  eminent  decree,  the  science  of  the  heart,  and 
he  who  does  not  receive  it  into  his  heart  studies  it  to  very  little 
purpose.  It  is  not  simply  a  code  of  laws,  a  rule  of  life.  It  does 
not  consist  alone  in  external  conformity  to  practices  which,  however 
right  in  themselves,  are  required  by  civil  statutes,  or  may  be  adopted 
from  human  motives.  It  goes  deeper.  It  reaches  to  the  very  centre 
of  our  being.  It  is  deliverance  from  guilt,  from  ignorance  of  Grod, 
fix)m  the  power  of  sin,  and  from  the  fear  of  death.  It  is  being 
transformed  into  the  image  of  God.  It  is  being  like-minded  with 
Christ.  It  is  well-grounded  hope  and  prospect  of  eternal  Ufe.  It 
is  light  and  love  and  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost 

Some  people,  as  the  scholarly  Dr.  John  McCliutock  observes, 
think  religion  Is  a  kind  of  barter  and  sale  business,  a  barter  of  so 
much  happiness  in  this  life  for  so  much  in  the  next :  a  mere  work- 
ing for  wages,  not  deep,  inward,  heart-subduing  leverenoe^  bat  a 
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low,  sordid  hope  of  advantage  or  fear  of  {)ain.  '^  And  yet  they 
reoognhse  Christ  as  the  model  of  religion.  Just  think  for  a  moment 
how  widely  difierent  all  this  is  from  his  character,  and  you  will  see 
how  deeply  they  have  sunk  below  the  purity  of  his  faith.  What 
advantage  did  Christ  look  for  ?  What  could  he  look  for  ?  What 
pain  had  he  not  to  fear?  I  tell  you  honestly  that  I  see  but  little 
of  the  fidth  of  which  I  speak  among  men.  Many  substitute  the 
vulgar  motives  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  in  its  stead.  Many 
have  their  paltiy  souls  crammed  fiill  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  What 
of  all  this  ?  I  know  that  I  believe :  I  know  that  my  religion  is 
not  cant.  I  am  determined  to  be  honest  for  myself;  I  believe,  and 
therefore  speak.'' 

And  what  did  Dr.  McClintock  believe  ? — and  what  did  he  realize 
as  a  result?    Hear  him: 

"  I  have  rested  myself  in  simple  trust — so  simple  that  any  child 
might  exercise  it,  yet  so  profound  that  all  philosophy  cannot  fathom 
it — upon  the  great  divine  man,  the  pattern  of  purity  and  sorrow, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  perfect  being  of  whom  I  have  heard  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world.  I  have  no  other  secret  to  imj>art.  I 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  Am  I  tempted  ?  So  was  he ;  I  resist,  and 
there  is  no  sin.  Have  I  suffered  ?  So  has  he,  who  glorified  sorrow 
in  his  life  and  death.  Pain  is  not  evil,  pleasure  is  not  good ;  faith 
alone  is  good,  and  sin  or  unbelief  alone  is  evil.  Such  Ls  my  simple 
creed ;  all  the  universe  could  not  drive  me  from  it.  All  bastard 
philosophy  (and  God  knoA^ns  I  have  perturbed  my  brains  with  it  as 
mnch  as  most  men)  cannot  shake  it.  No  temptation  can  overturn 
it,  or  overcome  me  so  long  as  I  abide  in  it.  Do  you  ask  whether 
Urn  belief  has  saved  me?  It  has.  How?  All  I  know  about  it  is 
expressed  in  these  words :  *  It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
for  all  them  that  believe.'  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  How  do  I 
know  I  am  saved,  then?  Why,  thus:  if  I  relax  this  faith  nii  hour, 
the  universe  becomes  a  shoreless,  crazy  whirlpool,  and  my  brain  nins 
giddy  as  I  look  into  it^  Look  into  it  I  must,  for  I  am  in  the  midst 
of  it  But  with  this  fidth  that  universe  is  to  mc  a  firm,  rock-built 
dty — a  dwelling  for  my  soul.  All  the  discords,  dissonances,  the 
mad  storm  of  human  voices,  the  angry  curses  of  guilty  men,  the 
ioarticiilate  wail  of  wide-spread  anguish^  the  noise  of  wars  and 
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murders;  think  you  that  I  liave  no  ear  to  hear  these  things?  I 
do  hear  them,  and  I  feel  that  they  would  drive  me  mad  almost  if  I 
did  not  believe.  The  image  of  Christ  riaea  up  before  me,  pure^ 
perfect,  mild,  eerene,  sorrowful,  yet  with  power  beyond  all  else  that 
I  can  oonoeive.  It  is  the  image  of  God.  My  salvation  beams  fVom 
those  gentle  eyeo ;  it  is  spoken  from  every  lineament  of  tliat  phicdd 
countemtDce.  Look  upon  him,  my  brother,  and  see  how  mildly 
and  kindly,  with  sweet  tones,  sad  yet  earnest,  he  asks  you  to  give 
over  your  vain  strivings  and  rest  in  him.  Look  upon  him  and 
you  are  saved." 

Bev.  Newman  Hall,  of  London,  has  written  in  a  umilar  strain : 
"  Let  me  feel,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have  a  sympathidng  Christ — a 
brother — who  suffered,  wept,  groaned,  was  tempted  for  me — who 
was  touched  witli  the  feeling  of  my  infirmity — that  I  can  pour 
out  my  heart  to  him,  how  that  comforts  me !  When  I  feel  that 
wherever  I  go  I  am  with  my  father, — when  day  by  day  I  feel 
nearer  to  glory,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim, '  What  a  blessedness  has 
such  a  religion  as  thb ! '  Yes,  what  a  blessedness,  what  multitudes 
it  lias  enriched,  how  nmny  thousands  in  all  parts  of  thb  world 
feel  themselves  wealthier  than  if  they  liad  all  the  gold  in  the 
univerHC !  W^hat  multitudes  are  on  beds  of  languishing,  yet  feel 
all  peace !  Wlut  multitudes  of  lonely  ones  are  there  who  yet 
are  never  lonely !  They  have  the  peace  which  passes  understanding 
— they  have  a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

The  very  essence  of  pnietical  piety  is  whole-hearted,  unwavering, 
restful  trust  in  Ciod ;  for  such  trust  implies  the  forsaking  of  sin, 
the  renunciation  of  self,  surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
consciousness  of  divine  favor  and  love.  This  trust  brings  happi- 
ness. "  What  folly,"  says  Fenelon  "  to  fear  giving  yourself  too 
entirely  to  God  I  It  merely  means  that  you  are  afraid  of  being 
too  happy,  of  loving  the  will  of  God  in  all  things  too  heartily,  of 
bearing  your  inevitable  crosses  too  bravely,  of  finding  too  much 
consolation  in  the  love  of  God,  and  too  much  relief  from  the 
passions  which  make  us  miserable.  This  trust  brings  heavenly 
light  and  holy  calm  and  abiding  peace."  Rev.  Dr.  O.  P.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  distinguished  editor  of  NadwUU  OirwHan  Advocate, 
ofi^  the  following  testimony  upon  this  point,  as  the  ciystallization 
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of  thirtj'-three  years  of  experience  in  the  Christian  life :  "  The  Sun 
of  Kigliteoiisness  never  Beta,  but  shines  forever  on  tlie  soul  turuetl 
toward  it  in  the  attitude  of  &ith  and  obedience.  Perfect  trust 
brings  periect  peace  to  the  believiug  soul."  TJiis  is  true  in  every 
case.  Just  in  proportion  as  true  religiou  fills  the  heart,  tlie  mind 
is  contented  and  the  spirit  finds  repottc.  One  writer  says  that  the 
soal  filled  with  Christ  understands  tlie  enigmas  of  life.  "  Looking 
with  the  inner  eye,  hearing  with  tlie  inner  ear,  the  soul  is  awak- 
ened, sanctified,  saved.  Its  hunger  is  satisfied.  Personal  purity 
here,  and  the  everlasting  rest  of  eternity  become  its  possession. 
Ob,  that  men  were  not  satisfied  to  dwell  in  darkness?"  What 
wings  are  to  a  bird,  oil  to  wheels,  or  a  loadstone  to  a  needle,  such  is 
Christ  to  the  soul  of  the  believer ;  he  gives  speed  to  his  devotion, 
activity  to  his  obedience,  and  draws  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  God. 
We  know  there  is  sham  religiou,  and  a  devotion  that  resembles 
the  blaze  of  straw ;  but  that  which  is  spiritual  is  like  the  fire  on 
the  Jewish  altar — kindled  from  above,  and  which  never  went  out. 
It  is  a  stream  fed  by  a  living  foiuitain ;  not  a  sudden  torrent, 
however  wide  and  impetuous  at  any  one  time,  produced  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  or  a  sudden  thunder  storm.  It  is  a  strong, 
deep,  abiding  current,  flowing  with  incteasiug  power  and  bles^g 
en  earth,  and  issuing  in  an  ocean  of  rapture  in  heaven. 

Hiere  is  much  mUapprehensian  as  to  the  purpose  of  religion. 
Borne  appear  to  think  that  its  express  mi.'^sion  Is  to  moke  all  men 
think  alike,  and  so,  because  there  are  different  sects  in  religion,  and 
a  variefy  of  views  in  each  sent,  they  ask  in  triumph,  "  What  lias 
become  of  your  religion?"  Christianity  was  never  intended  to 
reprees  thought,  or  to  cast  all  minds  into  the  some  intellectual 
ntoold ;  or  even  to  compel  all  thinkers  to  walk  in  the  same  mental 
foot-path.  Charles  IV.,  atier  liis  abdii^atiou,  amused  himself  in 
his  retirement  at  St.  Juste,  by  attempting  to  make  a  number  of 
watches  go  exactly  t<^etlicr.  Being  constantly  foiled  in  his  attempt, 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  fool  have  I  Ivcen  to  neglect  my  own  con- 
cerns, and  to  waste  my  whole  life  in  a  vuin  attempt  to  make  all 
men  think  alike  on  matters  of  religion,  when  I  cannot  even  make 
■  few  watches  keep  time  tt^ther."  As  wc  have  shown,  religion 
k  for  the  heart.     It  happily  i|uickeiis  tlic  intellectual  nature  and 
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tendu  to  pericct  the  phyaital,  but  its  chief  design  is  to  develop  the 
t^iritual  and  beget  in  mankind  a  feeling  of  tiubmission  to  the  will  of 
God.  "  Our  highest  happiness,"  says  Bickerstetfa,  "  is  to  liave  our 
will  entirely  cunfornied  to  the  divine  will,  to  submit  onr  will  to 
his,  and  to  say,  without  reserve, '  Thy  will  be  done.' "  "  This  is  the 
whole  of  religion,"  says  H^-de,  "  to  make  God's  will  oar  own,  by 
complete  aubniisBion  to  his  providences,  and  by  entire  obedience 
to  his  precepts.  AJl  duty  is  to  God  and  is  due  to  him.  We 
become  the  children  of  God's  grace,  like  Christ  and  so  tike  God, 
when  we  do  even  the  humblest  duties,  and  bear  the  hi^dest  trials, 
because  it  is  God's  will.  All  &itb  in  Oirist  resolves  itself  into 
doing  right" 

And  then,  there  are  people  who  appear  to  think  that  religi<Hi  is 
intended  chiefly  to  make  people  dissatisfied  with  the  present  life, 
and  to  alienate  them  wholly  from  temporal  puiBuits  and  pleasures. 
Probably  the  old  monastic  orders,  and  the  praises  in  certain 
quarters,  of  convent  life,  are  largely  resjwasible  for  this  impression. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  wholly  incorrect.  Christians  are  not  to  leave 
the  world  until  their  work  ia  done,  nor  to  cease  enjoying  it,  in  the 
truest  sense,  until  better  joys  are  theirs.  Christianity,  says 
Bishop  Porteus,  forbids  no  necessary  occupations,  no  reasonable 
indulgences,  no  innocent  relaxations.  It  allows  us  to  use  the 
irorld,  pro^'idod  we  do  not  abuse  it.  It  does  not  spread  before  us 
a  delicious  banquet,  and  then  oomc  with  a  "  touch  not,  taste  not, 
Jiandle  not."  All  it  requires  is,  that  our  liberty  d^enenite  not  into 
hcentiousness,  our  amusements  into  dissipation,  our  industry  into 
incessant  toil,  our  carefUlness  into  extreme  anxiety  and  endless 
solicitude.  So  far  from  forbidding  us  to  engage  in  business,  it 
expres.sly  commands  us  not  to  be  slothful  in  it,  and  to  labor  with 
our  hands  for  the  things  that  be  neediiil ;  it  enjoins  every  one  to 
abide  in  the  calling  wherein  he  is  called,  and  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  it.  It  even  stigmatizes  those  that  provide  not  for  thor 
own,  and  calls  them  worse  ttian  infidels.  While  enjoining  us  to 
be  temperate  in  all  things,  aud  to  let  our  moderaticm  be  known,  it 
implies  that,  withiu  these  bounds,  we  may  enjoy  all  the  reason- 
able conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  present  life. 
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CHKISTIANITY  AND  MORALITY. 

Christianity  requires  and  inciliiJos  morality.  Christ  came  not 
to  make  void  the  law,  but  to  fulfill  it.  He  inculcated  the  liigliost 
moral  principles,  and  set  a  pniotical  example  of  the  jturest  life'. 
As  far  as  morulity  can  go,  Ohri«tiauity  joins  hands  with  it,  bidding 
it  God-fipeed,  But  there  comes  u  point  when  morality  cau  go  no 
fiirther,  can  do  no  more,  and  theu  ttio  lieart  ItKiks  up  tor  tiuinetliing 
stroDger.  "  All  these  (commandments)  iiavc  I  kept  from  my  youth 
up,"  said  the  young  moralist  of  the  New  Teslaaioiit;  "  what  lack 
I  yet?"  It  is  the  (uusciousoess  of  spiritual  lack  that  makes  men 
seek  in  the  religion  of  Christ  that  which  completes  char.u't<T  an<l 
tAtisfics  the  heart.  Morality  is  .simply  what  the  law  r('<iuircs;  it 
is  right-doing  in  relation  to  our  fellow-men.  Christiunity  is  what 
God  requires  alwve  and  iK-yond  the  civil  statute,  "  Thoti  slialt 
kwe  the  Ijord  tliy  God  witii  all  thy  heart  ; "  this  is  the  first  and 
greatest  oommaudment,  and  tiiis  is  piety,  "  Sloi-jility  is  to  love 
what  a  caudle  is  to  the  sun.  A  man  wishes  to  explore  a  gr<'at 
house  in  the  night.  He  takes  a  ciiiidle,  ami,  soniping  a  match, 
Beta  fire  to  it;  and  witii  this  f1!<-keriiig  light,  which  is  so  feeble 
that  his  own  stojM  almost  put  it  out,  and  which  only  ser^'cs  to 
dispel  the  darkness  for  a  short  distau<!c  Ix'fore  him  while  it  closes 
in  just  behind  him,  opening  and  shutting  almost  at  the  same 
moment — with  this  light  he  gropes  about  his  dwelling;  and,  since 
it  does  little  beside  rendering  the  darkness  nntre  ap[>arent,  he 
makes  his  explorations  with  difl^lt-nlty,  But  let  him  u-att  till  the 
nn  apf>ears  in  the  morning,  and  jtoui's  down  its  niys  so  that  each 
<rack  and  crevira  of  the  building  is  suffused  with  the  light  of  day, 
which  flows  in  at  every  ojx'n  dixir  and  unl>arn<1  window,  an<l 
then  he  will  need  no  csmdle,  and  cau  walk  without  oljstructiim 
Ihroogh  the  darkest  paswgcs,  auil  all  will  U;  rcveide<l  to  him.  For 
t  man  to  take  his  own  R'ason  and  his  own  eonscioas  virtues,  and 
attempt  to  live  acconling  to  them,  is  like  a  man  attempting  to 
enlighten  his  way  through  his  dwelling  in  the  night  with  a  lamp ; 
Int  for  a  man  to  live  iu  the  cvns<rious  presence  of  God,  and  to  look 
to  him  for  guidance,  Ls  a^;  if  a  man  foiuid  his  way  through  his 
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dwelling  at  niklday,  wliea  it  is  illuiuiDated  io  every  part  hy  the 
gliiricitis  li^tit  of  the  euit." 

C'lirifitianity  iix-ittM  to  pure  morality.  "  Tlie  doctrines  of  revcalod 
H'lii^ioti,  tile  trciiK'iidous  .sADclioiis  of  future  re^-ards  and  puuish- 
nieiits,  the  oloar  revolatiou  of  the  holy  will  of  God  respecting 
Iiiinian  duty  in  alt  n.-latioua  aud  votiditions  of  life,  are  the  only 
tiiillit-iuiit  ttupjtorts  of  a  pure  morality.  If  you  take  away  thcK 
doctriucs  ami  niakc  universal  the  opinion  tliat  there  is  uo  Gud  aud 
no  liiture  life,  you  dts'troy  at  one  blow  the  most  powerful  incentives 
to  right  coiKlnct.  llad  men  will  then  do  as  they  please,  defying 
man's  hiwr<,  knowing  that  if  they  escape  the  puniHliments  of  time, 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  fixmi  tlie  oblivion  of  eternity." 

Christianity  pruiluces  the  jtun^t  morality.  "  It  is  tlie  blessed- 
uefssof  the  ludvation  hy  grai-etliat  in  its  true  workings,  and  through 
the  influciHH-H  wnmght  u|)on  the  »iul  by  it,  it  produces  char- 
acter— the  pnii'st,  ncililcst,  gnindost  cliaractor.  It  makes  impure 
men  pure,  it  inakcri  sellirih  men  self-denying.  In  its  highest 
frnitfiilnesr>  it  works  in  character  whatsoever  things  arc  honest, 
whatsoever  things  arc  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  n'jwrt.  It  makes 
such  men  as  Henry  Martyii  and  IIe*llcy  Vicars  aud  Rol>ert 
MK'lieync.  It  created  an  Augustine,  a  Calvin,  a  John  Knox  and 
John  llonnnl.  In  these  men,  salvation  by  grace  b^an  a  good 
work,  which  was  <-ontinued  unto  the  day  of  retlemptiou." 

For  a  thoroughly  M-ientiAc  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  spiritnality,  we  refer  to  the  writings  of  tliat  eminent 
Scotcli  educator,  Ilenrj-  Drummond,  F,  R,  S.  R ;  F.  G.  S.  "  What," 
he  asks,  "is  tlio  ai»ential  difference  between  tlie  Cliristian  and  the 
ni)t-a-Christian,  between  spiritual  beauty  and  moral  beauty  ?  It  is 
the  distinction  bctwetni  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  Moral  beauty 
is  the  product  of  the  natural  man,  spiritual  lieauty  of  the  spiritual 
man.  And  these  two,  according  to  the  hiw  of  Biogenesis,  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  dee])eat  line  known  to  science. 
This  law  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  BioI<^  and  of  Spiritual 
religion,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  falls  into  confusion 
if  we  attempt  to  ignore  it.  The  law  of  Biogenesis,  in  lact,  is  to 
be  r^;arded  as  the  equivf  Jent  in  bioI(^  of  the  first  law  of  motion 
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in  phTfflOS :  Every  body  continues  in  its  slate  oj  rest  or  oj'  uniform 
motion  in  a  draight  line,  except  hi  so  Jar  as  il  is  eompelfed  by  forces 
to  dutnge  thai  slate.  The  first  law  of  biulogy  is :  TImt  wliic-li  is 
mineral  is  mineral ;  that  wliicli  is  llesli  in  Hesli  ;  tliat  which  is 
spirit  ia  spirit.  The  mineral  remains  iu  the  inorganic  worl<l  nntil 
it  is  seized  upon  by  a  something  ealli^  lite  outside  the  inorganic 
vrorld ;  the  natural  man  remains  tlie  natural  man,  until  a  sjilritual 
lift:  from  without  the  natural  life  seizes  uiM)n  him,  rcgeneratt«  him, 
changes  him  into  a  spiritual  man.  The  peril  of  the  illustrntiou 
from  the  kw  of  motion  will  not  be  felt,  at  least  by  tliose  who 
appreciate  the  distinction  between  phy^ic^  and  biolojry,  belwec-n 
euei^  and  lite.  The  ehunge  of  state  here  is  not  as  in  pliyisicv  a 
mere  chauge  of  direction,  the  affections  dii-et-ted  to  a  new  objoi-t, 
the  will  into  a  new  channel.  The  change  involves  all  tliir;,  but  is 
something  deeper.  It  is  a  change  of  nature,  a  regenerution,  a 
paasing  from  death  unto  life.  Hence,  relatively  to  this  higher  life, 
the  natural  liie  is  no  longer  life,  but  death,  an<l  the  njilund  man 
from  the  standpoint  of  Cliri^itianity  is  dmd.  Whatever  a-isent  the 
mind  may  give  to  this  pro]»()sition,  however  nuich  it  has  U-eii  over- 
looked in  the  past,  however.it  eomiiares  with  casual  oltservation,  it 
is  ccrtaiu  that  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  infendtd  thiw 
to  be  the  keystone  of  Christianity.  In  Ihe  proixwition — That  which 
is  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  spirit  is  ^pirit,  Chri^  fc;rinnlatc.s 
the  first  law  of  biol^pcal  rellginii,  and  lays  the  biL-'is  for  u  finiil 
dusifkation.  He  diviiles  men  into  two  classes,  the  living  and 
the  not-living.  And  Paul  afterward  carries  out  the  classifieation 
consistently,  making  his  entire  system  dcjK'ud  on  it,  and  through- 
out arranging  men,  on  the  one  hand  as  r.;su/uirixih — spiritual,  and 
on  the  other  as  yu;f«i5( — carnal,  in  terras  of  Christ's  distimrtlon. 

"  Suppose  now  it  be  granted  for  a  moment  tliat  the  (^hai'-teter  of 
the  not-a-Christian  is  as  beantiful  as  tliat  of  the  Christian.  Tlu> 
\i  simply  to  say  that  the  orystal  is  as  lioautiftil  as  the  orgiuiiriin. 
One  is  quite  entitled  to  hold  tins ;  but  what  he  is  not  entitled  to 
hold  is  that  both  in  the  same  sense  arc  living.  He  tliat  hath  the. 
Son  hath  Life,  and  he  that  haili  not  the  Son  of  <tod  hatit  not  Life. 
And  in  the  face  of  this  law,  no  other  conclusion  is  po-ssible  than 
ibot  which  IB  flesh  remains  flesh.     No  matter  how  great  the  devel- 
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i<|titii-iit  or  lN"aiity,  tliat  wliii-h  is  fltisli  \»  witlml  flesh.  The  elabor- 
:tt<'iii?4s  ur  liio  jurfMioii  of  the  moral  tlcvt-liijiiiiciit  ill  any  giv<m 
iiislitiKv  ciiii  <l<)  iiKthiti^  III  liii-iik  (luwii  lliis  distiiicliitii.  Man  ia  a 
iiioRiI  iiiiiiiiiil,  iiiiil  ciiii  aiiil  nii>;lit  tu  amvo  at  ^ut  imlunil  beuiity 
<il'  i;harj<-ltT.  Hut  tliis  i>  siiiijily  U>  uU'V  ilii>  law  of  his  tiuturu — 
till-  luw  lit'  liis  tli-sh ;  ami  im  piii^n-ss  aluiig  that  liau  csd  ptuju-i 
)iiiii  into  till'  s|iiritiiai  sjiliurc.  ll'  uuy  one  c-Ikhisv  to  vhuta  tliat  the 
luimnil  Ix-iiiily,  (liu  lli'sliN-  ixaiily,  llic-  iiaturul  iiionil  U.'Uuty,  io  all 
111'  nivi'ls,  111'  i:*  ciitillitl  ti>  liis  clitiius.  To  in.-  gwxl  uiiii  true,  pure 
ami  iH'iii-vrilt-iii  ill  till'  iiiuRil  fplii'iv,  am  high  uml,  .'^o  tiir,  li^iti- 
iiiali'  olijtt-ts  iif  liti-.  Jt'  he  <l(-lilH'rat<.'Iy  slop  hen',  lie  is  ut  libvf^ 
U)  ito  sii.  l>iit  what  111!  iH  nut  eiitithid  to  <hi  is  tii  i^l  hinLwJI*  a 
('liriMtaii,  111'  til  chiini  to  ilisi']i:ir^'  the  fuiK'tioiiii  ]>i'<-uliar  to  the 
Cliri.-'tiaii  lilt-,  lli^  iiKiniliiy  is  itien;  t.-r}>ttiUi»itioii,  the  piystal'- 
li/in^  li>itfs  h:iviii^  hail  fair  play  in  his  ( level upmetit.  But  theae 
iiint's  havi' 111)  niori'  tomlictl  the  sphiii'  of  Cliristiuuily  tJian  the 
fi-i'st  on  iJii- nindiiw-iKini-  i-;iii  ilo  nioiv  thun  simulate  the  exteniil 
Cirnisof  lili'.  Ami  if  he  ii>iisiilei-s  that  tin-  hi^h  development  to 
whii-li  he  lias  niu-liiil  may  ]kl<^s  hy  an  iusciisihle  tniusitioo  into 
s|iirlliialily,  or  lli;it  his  nmi'iil  iiatuii-  of  itsi-If  imiy  tlnsh  into  the 
ilaim-  iif  iiHri-ncrali-  liti-,  he  has  to  U-  ninimleil  that  in  npitc  of  the 
np|iai>'iit  iixinii'lion  of  llirs«-  thiii<^  from  one  stand  point,  irom 
umitlii  r  thriv  is  noiii'  at  all.  or  mme  dis<x>  vera  hie  by  us.  On  the 
one  liaml,  there  iMiiij;  no  smh  tiling  as  '  sjKiutaiHHilLs  generation,' 
his  nioRil  naiiin-,  liowi-vi-r  it  may  euiMuinijie  it,  cannot  generate 
Iif!-;  wliili-,  1111  the  otliiT,  his  hit;h  oiyanixatiiin  c«n  never  in  itaelf 
n*:nlt  ii]  Ii(i',  Mil!  Ik^Iii^  always  the  e;insi!  of  oi^nization,  and  never 
the  elli-ct  of  it." 

Of  the  dinin-mv,  on  the  scoiv  of  U-aiity,  Mween  the  moral  and 
(lie  s|)iriti]al,  Mr.  Dniininuml  ritis  the  aiialn^ry  of  diiference  in 
lH«nty  ln'lwci'ii  a  erystal  ami  a  shell.  "This  dillereiii«  perliape  ia 
inijten-eplilile.  Tint  lix  tiir  a  moment,  not  u]miii  their  appearanoe, 
hilt  njMiii  their  [lossiliililiis,  u|mii]  thi-ir  relation  to  the  future,  aud 
iiIKin  their  plmv  in  evolution.  Thieiystal  has  naehed  itrtultinurte 
rta{!;c  of  develnpnu-nt.  It  I'jiti  never  l«  niore  iK-nntifiil  than  it  is 
now.  Take  it  to  piiii's,  an<I  {jive  it  the  opportunity  to  beautify 
itself  afnwh,  and  it  will  Just  do  the  suinc  thing  over  again.     It 
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v3t  form  itself  into  a  six-tiided  pyramid,  and  go  ou  rcpuating  this 
moe  form  ad  inJinUum  an  uflcii  as  it  is  dissulved,  uiul  without 
tmr  improving  by  a  hiiir's-breadtli.  Its  law  of  uryslallizatioii 
allows  it  to  reach  this  limit,  and  nutliin^  else  within  its  kiiigdum 
OD  do  any  more  for  it.  In  dealing  willi  the  cry.-^la!,  in  short,  wo 
an  desling  with  the  uiaxiiunm  Ixauty  of  tlie  incii^anii:  world. 
But  in  dealing  with  the  shell,  we  are  nut  dculing  witli  the  maxi- 
mnm  atdiievement  of  the  oipiiiie  world.  In  ilst^'lf  it  is  one  of  the 
htunbleBt  forms  of  the  invertehnile.  sub-kingdom  of  the  organic 
yiatid ;  and  tliere  arc  other  forms  within  this  kingdom  so  dilferent 
from  the  shell  in  a  hundred  resj^HX-tii  that  to  niistuke  lliciu  would 
simply  be  im^KMisible. 

"In  dealing  witli  a  man  of  fine  moriil  charai-tcT,  again,  we  arc 
dealii^  witli  the  highest  ocliiuveinent  of  the  org-aiiie  kingdom; 
bat  in  dealing  with  u  spiritual  man  we  are  dealing  with  the  (owai 
farm  <^  li^e  tit  Uie  spiritiud  Korhl, 

"  To  oontrofit  tlie  two,  therefore,  and  marvel  (hat  the  one  is  a])))ar- 
ently  so  little  better  than  the  other,  is  unscientific  and  unjust. 
The  spiritual  man  is  a  nieiv  nnfonntHl  cmhr^-n,  IiiiMen  as  yet  in 
hia  earthly  chrysalisH2a'^,  M-hile  the  natural  nuui  lias  the  bn-t-ding 
and  evolution  of  ages  represented  in  his  eharaeter.  JJut  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  tliL^  spiritual  organism?  AVhat  is  yet  to  emerge 
fiom  this  chrj'salis-case  ?  This  natural  elianu-tcr  finds  its  limits 
vithin  the  organic  sjthcru.  But  who  is  to  <leAne  the  limits  of  the 
ipiritnal?  £ven  now  it  is  von'  txtuitifnt.  Even  as  an  embr^-o 
it  contains  some  prophecy  of  its  futures  glur}'.  But  the  [loiut  to 
nark  lA,  that  it  doth  iiot  yet  appcnr  trlutt  it  nhnll  be." 

CHEISTIANITY  AND  CIVIL  «)CIETY. 

No  writer  has  expresse«l  this  rL'hition  with  greater  ch-anicss  than 
Bt  Bev.  Samuel  Smith  Harris,  I).  IX,  Ei)iseoi»al  Bishop  of  JIi<-hi- 
pBL  "Christianity  is  personal  loyalty  to  ('hrist  as  a  divine  and 
finng  king,  numifcstcd  in  the  oIii.<dicnec  of  disciplosliip,  and  main- 
tuned  I^  communion  with  him  in  saennncnt  and  prayer.  Into 
this  relation  with  Christ,  man  is  enlk-d  as  au  individnal :  he  enters 
into  it  by  fiiith  and  through  graec.     By  it  he  is  recognized  as  tlie 
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only  cthiml  subject.  By  ita  cult  he  is  individualised,  dignified, 
nved.  Yet  tlic  incvitubic  cffuct  of  this  is  to  bind  him  more  closely 
to  hits  kind ;  U)  (Icvolo])  liis  .sxial  iustinct  into  love  for  his  neighbor ; 
and  to  (.'iiid>lo  him  tii  find  hi^  own  cKiniplcteue^,  not  in  isolation 
from  his  fcDowit,  but  in  osiwciatiou  witii  them — out  in  selfishness, 
but  ill  brotherly  kinduestt.  Christianity,  then,  begins  with  Christ, 
and,  through  the  inilividuul,  leatts  boitk  to  him.  Civil  society,  on 
the  other  hand,  begins  with  the  individual.  It  has  its  genesis  in 
the  social  iustiiic'ts  mid  necdsof  the  individual  man,  who,  combining 
with  uthcrti  in  ol)cdience  to  those  iustiucb*,  nnd  in  order  to  serve 
those  iie(^L-4,  proceeds  to  oi^aize  on  iuritru mentality  which  shall 
■erve  the  conimon  pnqiuscs  which  he  and  lua  associates  have  ia 
view;  which  instrumental ify  he  talis  a  State,  or  government,  or 
civil  s<H-it'ly.  But  this  civil  society,  having  its  genesis  in  man,  and 
deriving  its  authority  from  him,  has  its  excellence  measured  solelv 
by  its  c;i)>iioity  to  serve  him,  and  finds  its  end  in  him.  At  this 
point,  then,  and  at  this  point  alone,  namely,  in  the  individual, 
Christianity  and  civil  society  toui;h  each  other.  The  great  concern 
of  ChriNtiiitiily  is  the  cidture  of  the  individual  man,  the  tnuning 
of  him  for  immortality.  Bnt  inasmuch  as  man  can,  by  reason  of 
the  social  characteristics  of  his  nature,  attain  to  hb  true  individ- 
uality only  in  association  with  his  fellows,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
tlie  effect  of  Cliristianity  to  cnlai^  man's  B«^al  instincts,  and 
expand  as  well  as  dignify  man's  social  nature,  Cliristianity  eutcrs 
through  this  culture  iuto  the  most  iiilimate  relations  with  civil 
society.  Neverthckss,  in  pui-SHiug  this  culture,  Christianity  is  not 
ou'y  protected  by  its  origin  and  authority  from  all  control  by  the 
State,  but  it  is  j)roliibiled,  by  the  very  character  of  its  legitimate 
influence,  from  exercising  any  control  over  the  State.  For  to 
control  the  State  would  be  to  destroy  man's  political  nature,  and 
to  defeat  the  iiupulses  towai-d  sodety  which  its  design  is  to  rein- 
fi)rce,  and  not  to  abrogate  or  destniy.  From  this  it  appears  that 
a  theocnttic  Cliurch  and  a  secular  State  mutually  so  limit  each 
other  as  to  forbid  the  interference  of  each  with  the  other." 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  CIVIL  LAW. 

Id  the  United  States,  public  opinion,  whenever  it  is  deemed 
neoessaiy,  is  expressed  in  poii^itive  law,  and  this  leads  the  licv. 
Dr.  John  Tatlock  to  say  that  the  general  regard  ibr  the  C'hiiHtian 
religion  and  the  general  desire  for  its  pi-eservation  may  \k;  and 
will  be  so  expressed,  as  &r  as  is  thonght  di»ii-ahle.  In  some  otiier 
countries  religion  ia  considered  a  pruj^r  siibjt-vt  for  legislation  to 
a  tax  greater  extent  than  in  this.  In  tliuii  n:ligioiis  onlers  ai-e 
established  and  tlieir  support  provided  for  hy  law.  Hero  other, 
and,  it  is  thought,  viijci*  conuclLs  Imvc  prevailetl,  and  roligiun  is 
left  to  maintain  and  extend  itself  hy  its  own  vitality  and  force. 
It  is,  however,  rwognizcd  by  the  laws  as  one  of  the  great  public 
intercstB,  which  it  is  the  objixrt  of  govemnient  to  stinirc,  and  is 
protected  against  ojwn  interfcrem-e  with  its  pnietice.  It  is,  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  pcoi>Ic  and  by  its  general  prevalence 
among  them,  an  element  in  die  "  general  welfare,"  specified  iu  the- 
preamble  of  the  National  Constitution,  which  it  is  the  d(.>clared 
purpose  of  the  constitution  to  promote. 

Iu  this  country  li^islation  on  this  snbjt^tt  has  been  cx<^coding)y 
moderate  and  rcstraint^l.  The  Christian  religion  asks  no  aid  from 
tiie  laws ;  no  positive  legal  nicasurcj^  for  its  supixirt  and  jirojuiga- 
lion.  All  it  rwpiircs  ia  to  In:  let  alone,  to  Ix;  i»crmittcd  to  live 
and  flourish  as  it  may,  without  molestation,  to  be  prott^'ted  agiiinst 
all  hostile  interference  with  the  common  rights  of  its  professors 
and  all  obstructions  to  its  free  cxcn-isc  and  pract!<v.  And  (his 
modest  and  just  claim  is  allowed  by  the  laws.  It  has  l»ccu  rejM.'jit- 
edly  affirmed,  on  the  highest  Icgid  authority,  that  Christianity  is 
part  of  the  common  law.  Ry  this  it  is  meant  that  Christianity  is 
reot^ized  as  a  common  interest  of  society,  and  certain  offences 
against  it  are  punished  by  tlie  common  law.  And  as  this  law, 
much  more  than  statute  law,  is  tlic  expression  of  l[>ng-cstablishol 
opinioDS  and  usages,  its  cognizance  of  this  class  of  offences  shows 
bow  long,  and  how  (ully  and  gt'nerally  the  right  of  the  Cliristian 
religion  to  legal  protection,  among  the  people  professing  it,  has 
been  admitted. 

On  this  ground,  our  wholesome  Sunday  lavvs  are  justified.     The 
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SiiblKith  lK'iii<?  ail  institution  of  Christianity,  its  protection  is 
ncHi»ssary  to  the  niaiiitenaiu'e  of  the  Christian  rch'gion,  as  one 
of  the  great  interests  of  s<H'i(ty.  The  outward  ol)fier\'anee  of  the 
8al>l)ath  promotes  the  material  pix>s|KTity  of  the  state,  and  in 
genenil  aids  tht»  cjiusi!  of  g<KKl  g<»vcrnment,  but  an  outward  resjxict 
for  it  is  eHsential  to  the  supiMiH  i»f  religion  a8  a  social  beueiity  and 
it  is,  therefoiv,  entitleil  to  the  protection  of  the  hiw. 

CIIRLSTIx\NITY  AKi)  LITP]RATURR 

From  the  Bible  the  world's  greatest  writers  and  musicians  have 
drawn  their  l(»(liest  themes. 

Of  J)ante,  Ilazlitt  has  remarketl  that  "he  is  indebted  to  the 
Bible  for  the  gkKnny  tone  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  for  the  prophetic 
furv  that  exalts  and  enkindles  his  i)oetrv." 

"  It  would  have  nnjuired  but  little  literary  acumen,"  says  Rev. 
Dr.  William  11.  IVrrine,  "to  discern  in  Shakcsi)eare'8  Maclxith 
the  rharacter  of  Ahab,  and  in  his  Lady  Macl)eth  the  character  of 
Jezebel.  Southey's  Chariot  of  Carmala  follows  in  the  track  of 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  wheels.'' 

Shelley,  who  wrote  o])p()site  his  name  on  hotel  ledg(»rs  a//«w?, 
it  was  rnmonHl,  was  drowned,  bcx^uise  he  had  a  Bible  next  his 
heart.  "  It  would  have  Ikx^ii  no  wonder,"  said  Byron,  "  he  was 
such  an  admiivr  of  its  diction." 

Of  Pojw,  the  most  artificial  of  the  true  ])oet8,  the  accomplished 
Warton  has  sjiid,  "  1 1  is  iM<\<siah  owes  its  suj)eriority  over  Virgil's 
Polio  entirely  to  the  II(»bi\nv  Scriptures." 

Wordsworth,  Coleridgt*  and  Southey  inhaled  the  very  atmosphere^ 
bask(Hl  in  the  sunlight,  and  spoke  at  times  the  very  language  of 
the  Bible. 

Voltaire  says  of  the  story  of  Joseph :  "  Coasidered  only  as  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  literature*,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valual)le 
monuments  of  antiquity.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  model  of 
all  Oriental  writers.  It  is  more  pathetic  than  Homer's  Odyssey ; 
in  almost  every  part  it  is  of  admirable  beauty,  and  its  oonclusioD 
draws  forth  tears  of  tenderness." 

Carlyle,  another  skeptic,  says  of  the  Book  of  Job :  "  I  call  that. 
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apart  from  all  theories,  one  of  tlic  grandest  things  ever  written ; " 
and  agaiu,  *■  Sudi  living  likenesses  were  never  since  drawn ;  sub- 
lime sorrow,  sublime  ruconci lenient ;  oldest  choral  nieludy  in  tlie 
lieurt  of  mankind — iia  suit  and  groat  a»  a  summer  midnight — as  the 
musio  of  this  gmit  wurld  witli  its  seas  and  t-tars — there  is  nothing 
written  of  ct^iial  liu-rary  vaUic.''  >Says  the  iufidcl  Bonssenn,  the 
ini'DUiprehvnsihle  Koiisseau:  "I/xtk  at  the  buoks  of  the  philoso- 
phers with  all  thi'ir  pump,  and  how  interior  when  eonipiired  with 
the  gospel ! " 

Agitiu ;  the  Hpirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  these  precepts  (Tuafe  the 
fbiimlation  of  all  that  is  mortal  in  song,  for  mii;dc  in  all  the  realms 
of  its  ix>wer  has  been  eurii-lied  by  the  infusion  of  the  spirit  of 
this  hlesscKl  book.  Tlie  giiiit  pien.'s  of  tlie  masters  Handel,  Iluy- 
den,  Beethoven,  Memlelsr^ihn  and  Muran't,  were  uu  IMble  tlicnics. 
Handel's  grand  piece  is  tlie  "  Messiah,"  and  it  is  said  of  him  that 
"he  excelled  in  sacred  music  and  rc-ached  by  its  inspiration  the 
highest  sublimity  that  is  cajKible  of  attaining." 

"The  ereation"  has  given  Ilayden  his  immortality,  "t  was 
long  about  it,"  said  he,  "  (or  I  wisliwl  it  to  last  long."  He  was 
rifrht.  It  will  last  forever.  A  few  years  Iwfore  his  death,  the 
Dilletanti  Society,  of  Vienna,  eonchidal  their  winter  concerts  with 
a  splendid  ]>crfi»rmanoe  of  this  "  Croiilion  "  to  which  Hay<leii,  then 
murh  weakened  by  age,  was  himself  invitetl.  Villein  hundred 
perMHis,  among  whom  were  the  nol>ility  of  Austria,  and  the  dite 
of  Enrr>[)e,  thronge<l  the  gallcricd  Odeon,  a  towering  clou<l  of 
witnesses,  who,  during  the  |)erformanix',  were  agitated  like  the 
ocean  in  a  tempest,  every  fla^h  of  a  solo  or  Iturst  of  a  thundering 
chorus  bringinjj;  showers  of  tears  from  their  uplifted  feces.  In 
their  midst  sat  the  glorious  old  man,  his  sonl  siv-ayetl  by  the 
harmony  he  had  himself  evoked,  until  at  the  pa.ssage  "It  was 
light,"  overwhelmed  by  the  current  of  liis  emotions,  with  hands 
and  streaming  eyes  upliltcd  ti>  heaven,  he  exclaimed  "  Xo,  not  from 
roe,  but  from  thence  does  all  this  come!"  He  was  right,  again, 
for  that  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  waft:  the  soul  to  ht^aven  doubt- 
low  first  came  on  shining  pinions  fn>m  out  its  glittering  portals. 

Beethoven's  "Christ  on  the  Mount  of  01ive«,"  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah"  and  "St.  Paul"  were  from  the  same  source,  and  Mozurt, 
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the  least  religions  of  the  j;niit  iiiiisiv!aii!>,  It-d  nearer  the  spirit  world 
in  his  hiUr  liavs,  fxtliilimil  in  Iiii^  living  iiiomcntJi,  an  the  raptures 
tif  licflVfii  n\-n-  fhlliii';  nminl  him,  "  I  jii.st  begin  to  «.«  what  might 
Im  iloiie  witli  iimsic!"  Iltavt'ti-iii^iiin^I  imisic  lias  nu»ed  its 
loftiest  notes  nii<)  ditil  awav  into  its  tiWLvtcMt  measures  in  unison 
witli  the  mel«Klitw  of  tlio  Bible. 

CIIRLSTIAKITY  AND  ART. 

What  lias  Imh'ii  roiid  of  litoralure  ami  imisio  is  equally  true 
of  t>aiiitiiig.  Th(:  prectjits  of  the  bible  have  i]histrau<d  all  the 
galleries  of  art.  Tlie  n^ligioii  of  the  Itible  is  the  prolific  mother 
of  tho  fine  arts  in  tlifir  highest  and  ]nmwt  developmeut  "They 
lend  to  lior,"  says  C'hal<'iiitliriand,  "  tlioir  terrestrial  charms,  and  slie 
inspire:;  them  with  hor  diviiiilv  ;  music  writes  her  hymns,  painting 
d(w<Tilt(S  her  mournful  tnninphs,  sculpture  mc<litates  with  her  over 
the  tonilKstones,  and  iirchtttrture  builds  fur  hor  temples  as  sublime 
and  mysterioas  as  her  own  tlmuglits." 

The  Cireeian  writers  it-t-ord  an  incident,  handetl  down  from 
antiquity,  which  ik  tn-iiHirtit  iqi  as  the  origin  of  the  art  of  ]Kiiut- 
iiig.  It  was  this :  a  young  ieniale,  wh<^,  gsizing  upon  the  figure 
of  her  lover  njKin  tli«!  opjxisitc  wall,  i^-kdclied  his  outline  with 
chalk,  and  thus  produced  from  a  transient  fauc^',  an  art  of  the 
most  [x-riw*  illusion,  liut  the  Christian  s(rliu«il  has  been  under  the 
tuition  of  a  greater  instnictor,  even  the  Divine  Artist  himself,  who, 
moulding  tt^ther  a  little  dust  in  his  magnetic  hands,  pronounces 
the  words :  "  fjti.  vs  mid-c.  inan  in  our  image  I "  We  have,  then, 
reccivwl  the  first  nwHlel  from  the  hands  of  tho  infinite  Jehovah, 
who  presented  to  the  woM  this  splendid  picture  of  epirituali/M 
clay,  animated  by  the  bnath  of  the  Creator.  There  is  in  error,  as 
well  as  in  truth,  a  power  which  constrains  silence;  both,  when 
carried  to  the  extreme  ix)inl,  enforce  conviction — the  first  nega- 
tively, the  latter  affirmatively.  Therefore,  when  we  hear  that 
Christianity  is  tlio  enemy  of  the  art,s,  we  remain  silent  from  aston- 
ishment ;  for  we  are  at  the  same  time  reminded  of  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  the  Caraeci,  Domeniehino,  Lesueur,  Poussin,  Conston  and 
a  number  of  other  artists,  whose  names  alone  wotdd  fill  volumes. 
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The  Fathers  of  the  Church  lavished  proiuse  eneomiiinis  upon  paint- 
ings, such  as  the  picture  of  "  Abraham's  Soerifiee,"  "  Tlie  Last 
Judgment,"  "The  Nativity,"  "The  Flight  iu  the  Dtsert,"  "The 
Descent  from  tlic  Cross,"  aud  hundrwls  of  other  sacred  pictures. 
Who  can  but  adniire  them  ?  Cliristianity  everywiiere  portrays  to 
us  virtue  and  niitifortune ;  but  pot^'thcism  is  a  description  of 
unhallowed  mirth  and  ])rosi>erity.  As  for  our  roli^rion,  it  is  our 
o^vIl  history ;  it  is  for  our  [K-ru.-^l  that  these  lessons  from  so  many 
tragical  scenes  are  preserved.  We  are  figures  in  flie  pictures  which 
the  pencil  has  transmitted  to  us.  The  religion  of  J&sus  Christ 
presents  some  of  the  grandest  scenes  which  sculptors  liave  uarved 
or  painters  transferred  to  canvas. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  SCIENCE. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  Christianity  and  science.  The 
conflict,  if  there  is  any,  is  between  the  theorists  in  theolof:^  and 
science.  There  are  tlieologiuns  who  dabble  in  science  to  their  hurt, 
aud  scientists  who  asauil  religion  to  their  own  sliame.  Tliis  neixl 
not  be.  Science  and  religion  are  handmaidens,  but  ea(^h  has  a 
different  mission  in  the  world.  The  one  has  to  do  primarily  with 
matter,  and  is  cool,  hanl,  calculating  and  exact.  The  other  has 
to  do  fundamentally  with  spirit,  and  is  warm,  zealous,  tender  and 
persuasive.  Both  oortainly  may  I»e  tnie,  and  as  far  as  they  are  true, 
are  e<prally  entitlwl  to  respect.  "  The  asoertaincd  facts  of  natural 
science,"  Bays  Dr.  John  B.  Dniry,  "  are  as  deserving  of  regard  as 
1I106C  of  philology  or  areliKolt^y.  Some  reject  evolution,  hcrausc 
it  contradicts  their  interpretation  of  sonic  pai^<^igcs  of  Scripture. 
Others  declare  the  authority  of  the  Bible  overthrown,  because  their 
traditional  views  of  Bible  teaching  are  overthrown  by  scientific 
discoveries.  It  is  more  wise  to  let  each  intcrjiret  the  other  and 
to  seek  for  the  points  of  agreement.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God,  and  nature  is  (he  work  of  Gocl,  and  time  will  prove  their 
entire  agreement.  We  can  wait  with  confidence  for  clearer  light. 
It  should  not  surprise  or  trouble  us  if  we  cannot  at  onee  bring 
eveiy  detail  into  accord,  our  knowledge  being  yet  so  imperfect.  It 
ii  mach  in  &Tor  of  the  probable  truthfulness  of  evolutjoa  if  it  is 
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not  al)s<>lutely  contradictcil  by  the  Bible,  but  is  found  in  general  in 
a(ti)nl  with  its  revehition  of  (.umI  and  hi.s  method  of  working." 

Many  of  tho  theories  of  seientt)  arc  not  yet  incontrovertibly 
establi.Nhe«l.  When  they  are,  Christianity  will  be  found  progressive 
enou^li  to  adapt  itself  to  tlieni.  Jiiblieal  interpretation  is  sure  to 
go  iurwanl  as  WtA  as  seientifitr  invest ig:it ion.  Indexed,  one  trouble 
in  the  |Kist  has  Invn  tliat  theologians  liave  felt  needless  alarm  with 
every  alletrt«<l  si'ientilie  dis4\»very.  When  a  gPL»at  scientific  principle 
lias  stotnl  the  t<.*st  of  lifty  veal's  of  criticism  it  will  be  soon  enough 
to  <*(M)nlinate  to  it  an  op[>osiHl  religions  truth  that  has  stood  the 
test  (»i*  a  thousand.  Ixu'^t  of  all  slionld  ordinary  thiukens  on 
either  side  l>c  troubli*d  with  doubts  and  fears.  The  ex|)ert8  will 
tiike  (':n*e  of  the  fine  |h tints. 

Seien<v  h:Ls  confirmed  many  great  religious  trutlLS,  and  will 
conlirm  more.  It  will  substantiate  more  than  it  will  overthrow; 
and  the  truths  it  suKstantiates  ought  to  have  double  weight  upon 
the  minds  of  men. 

If  s<Men<H*  has  establishcnl  anything  to  a  certainty,  it  is  that  law 
is  n'gular  and  stable,  rolling  on,  uniform  and  unalterable,  through 
all  the  eveles  of  its  existence.  Mark  how  this  one  scientific  truth 
makers  fonibh*  a  certain  great  Christian  doctrine.  If  tlie  law  is 
unalterable,  and  wc  an?  all  snbjwt  to  it,  as  science  claims,  then  in 
(u«e  we  violate  the  law  wc  must  submit  to  its  extremest  penalties. 
Now,  wc  aixj  all  violatoi>s  of  law.  Wc  violate  natural  law  and 
moml  law.  J]vcry  day  witiu^sscs  our  transgressions.  And  so  wc 
aiv  exposed  to  th(^  i)cnalties,  and  there  is  no  escape.  We  cannot 
avert  them  nor  fn?c  ourselves  fixmi  their  grasj).  This  is  what 
science'  teaches,  and  with  this  the  law  of  God  harmonizes.  Its 
declaration  eveiywhcrc  is,  "  Cursed  is  cvcrj-  one  that  contimieth  not 
in  all  things  written  in  the  law  to  do  them."  "  I  hold,*'  says  Kev. 
Dr.  J.  A.  M.  Chapman,  "in  the  light  of  scacncc  and  under  the 
n;Ign  of  law,  every  thoughtful,  intelligent  man  must  come  to  i)rc- 
cisely  the  same  conclusion  that  St.  Paul  does  in  the  seventh  diapter 
of  Romans,  and  exclaim  in  precisely  the  same  language,  ^Oh, 
wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  IkkIv 
of  this  dcsith  ? '  The  reign  of  law  is  a  reign  of  condemnation  and 
death.    The  handwriting  is  against  us,  whether  we  look  at  the 


volome  of  nature  or  the  volume  of  revclatiua.  TItc  more  uriivcraal 
scienoe  proves  law  to  be,  the  more  re^Ior,  stable,  and  iinnhGnible 
— the  more  positively  und  abiiolutely  does  it  exclude  liopi-  f Wtiii  tiKt 
humau  bosom  aud  doom  every  violator  of  law  to  death.  Ijtiw  in 
ad  cruet  as  the  grave ;  it  is  as  pitiless  as  fate. 

"  All  that  acienre  caa  do,  all  tliat  HcieDee  ever  has  done,  is  to 
dimljr  reveal  maii  ia  the  grasp  of  a  broken  law,  aud  h^vo  him 
there.  What  ray  of  hope  does  she  shed  iijtoii  tlie  [tathway  of 
humanity?  Where  upon  her  pages  do  you  read  of  [Kinhiii  for  the 
guilty?  Into  what  cnunble  shall  she  put  a  cornipt  suiil,  and 
purify  and  refine  it?  Where  is  the  laboratory,  where  the  tiri.'S 
and  the  metal  and  the  skill  with  which  she  <^a  fuiire  a  key  to 
admit  to  paradise,  barred  ugaiiist  sin  and  sinners?  The  dodtiottons 
of  Bcioice  only  proclaim  the  doom  of  man,  an  t>lie  admits  of  no 
violatioD.  She  calls  iijx)n  her  votaries  to  Iteliuld  in  lier  releuth^ss 
graiip  tin  moml  writhiiig»  of  nil  her  violators.  Tliere  is  no  eseupe. 
Nature  through  all  her  realms  pnM-Iuinis  one  alteniative :  olxxlieucc 
to  law  or  to  be  crushed  beneath  its  ]N)nder<)Us  tread.  Tlie  Bible 
and  Bcnenoe  go  hand  in  han<l.  Science  stops  there.  It  is  silent  at 
that  pmot ;  it  can  go  uo  further.  But  the  Bible  adds :  '  TIio  giJt 
of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Ijord.'  And  this 
makea  all  the  difference  in  the  world — all  the  ditfereuce  between 
hope  and  despair,  between  licavcn  and  hell.  The  liiblc  re\'eal8  a 
pesBonal  God,  above  nature  and  iude|)Gudeut  of  nature — not  only 
wtMrking  through  tlie  laws  that  hold  man  lu  their  grasp,  but 
subordinating  these  laws  to  the  pur{K)se3  of  love  and  mere}'.  Aud 
that  no  injury  result  to  the  world  by  reHcning  man  from  a  bmkeu 
law,  Christ  exhausts  its  penalty  in  his  own  bosom.  He  fakes 
guilty  man's  place;  he  ban»  his  l)osom  to  the  tuunder-bolts  of 
oott^ed  law ;  Justice  shields  her  swoid,  aud  Meny  H)miuls  hi-r 
pinions,  and  guilty  man,  erusheil  by  the  weight  of  the  law,  is 
redeemed  and  saved." 

In  all  this  there  is  no  contradiction,  hut  entire  harmony.  As 
&r  as  science  can  go  she  agrees  with  revelation.  And  so  will  It 
prove  in  reference  to  all  questions.  When  seience  gets  its  tnie 
results  it  will  be  seen  to  comport  with  the  meaning  of  the  Bible. 
Hw  Bible  may  go  iarthei-  than  seient.'C  in  things  spiritual,  but  it 
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will  not  lay  its  fouiulations  iu  error  in  things  natural.  One 
hundred  years  from  now  men  will  understand  more  of  science 
and  more  of  the  hid<len  meaning  of  tlie  wonl  of  God,  and  there 
will  be  richer  harmony.  Christianity  is  agreetl,  therefore,  tliat 
science  shall  proceed,  and  science  is  determined  to  go  aliead  any 
way.  Christianity  will  stand  firm  in  its  own  field,  and  when 
scienw  has  done  its  best  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  mind  for 
knowknlge,  and  the  heart  for  blessing,  she  will  take  its  sincere  and 
believing  votaries  by  the  hand,  guide  them  into  the  higher  life, 
and  jK>int  their  enraptured  vision  to  the  home  beyond  the  stars. 

The  harmony  of  the  Christian  religion  and  science  may  be  seen  in 
their  mutiuil  rei^)gnition  of  the  a)rrupt  state  of  mankind.  Sj^eaking 
of  the  horrible  ciitalogue  of  vicious,  destructive,  and  unnatural 
habits  prevailing  among  men,  such  as  jx)lyandry,  infanticide,  can- 
nil)alism,  delil)erate  cruelty,  systematic  slaughter  connottol  with 
warlike  passions  or  with  religious  ciLStoms,  the  Duke  of  Argj'll  is 
led  to  say :  "  It  is  indee<l  imix)ssible  to  look  abroad,  either  Ujx)n 
the  past  history  or  the  existing  condition  of  mankind,  whether 
savage  or  civilized,  without  seeing  tliat  it  presents  phenomena 
which  are  strange  and  monstrous — incapable  of  lx?ing  reduced 
within  the  harmony  of  things,  or  reconciled  with  the  unity  of 
nature.  The  contrasts  which  it  presents  to  the  general  laws  and 
course  of  nature  cannot  he  stated  too  broadly.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  an  element  of  confusion  amidst  universal 
order.  Powers  exceptionally  high  sixindiiig  themselves  in  activities 
exceptionally  base  ;  the  desire  and  the  faculty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge coupled  with  the  desire  and  the  faculty  of  turning  it  to  the 
worst  account ;  instincts  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  other 
creatures,  alongside  of  conduct  and  of  habits  very  much  below  the 
level  of  the  beast^ — such  are  the  combinations  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  as  unquestionable  facts  when  we  contemplate  the  actual 
condition  of  mankind.  And  they  are  combinations  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural ;  there  is  nothing  to  account  for,  or  to  explain 
them  in  any  apparent  natural  necessity. 

"The  quastion  then  arises,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries, 
how  it  is  and  why  it  is  that  the  higher  gifts  of  man's  nature  should 
not  have  been  associated  with  corresponding  dispositions  to  lead  as 
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ttr^ght  and  as  unerringly  to  the  crwwu  antl  coiiaummation  of  his 
oourae,  as  the  clispu^itious  of  other  crt^turc^  do  load  them  to  the 
perfect  development  ui"  their  [Knverji  unil  the  perfect  dist^hai^e  of 
their  functions  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

"It  is  as  if  weapons  had  b<%u  jilacct]  iu  the  handii  of  man  which 
be  has  not  the  strungtli,  nor  the  knowletlge,  nor  tlie  rtx^itudc  of 
will  to  wield  aright.  It  is  iu  this  contract  tliat  he  Htund^  ulone. 
In  tlie  light  of  this  cuntru^t  we  ace  that  the  corruption  of  human 
nature  is  not  a  mere  d<^ma  of  tlieolog>i',  but  a  faot  of  sc^ienoc.  Tlio 
nature  of  man  is  seen  to  be  cornipt  nut  merely  as  comimred  with 
some  imaginary  standard  which  is  !iU]ii)o^  to  have  existed  at 
some  former  time,  but  as  lomjiurcd  with  n  i^itandartl  wliieh  ])revailH 
in  every  other  department  of  nature  at  the  present  day.  M'e  ««, 
too,  that  the  anal<^ie^  of  creation  aii-  ailverse  to  the  supposition 
that  this  condition  of  things  was  original.  It  looks  an  if  something 
ezceptjonal  mu^  have  hapjKncd." 

Observe  now  the  harmony  of  si-ience  and  religion  in  their  teacli- 
ings  respecting  the  result  of  sin.  Science  te:iche^  us  tliat  there 
is  in  every  living  organism  a  law  of  death.  "  We  are  wont  to 
imagine, "  renmrks  Henry  Drummund,  "that  Nature  in  full  of 
lif&  In  reality  it  is  full  of  deatli.  One  cannot  say  it  is  natural 
for  a  plant  to  live.  Examine  its  nature  fully,  and  you  have  to 
admit  tliat  its  natural  tendency  is  to  die.  It  is  kept  from  dying 
fay  a  mere  temporary  endowment,  which  gives  it  au  ephemeral 
dominion  over  the  elements — gives  it  power  to  ntiliac  tor  a  brief 
qian  the  rain,  the  sunshine,  and  the  air.  Witlidraw  this  tem])oniiy 
endowment  for  a  moment  and  its  true  natiiro  is  revc-alod.  Instead 
of  overcoming  Nature  it  is  ovenx)nie.  The  very  things  which 
iqq)eared  to  minister  to  its  growth  and  beauty  now  turn  agaiiLst 
it  and  make  it  decay  and  die.  The  Sun  which  wanntKl  it,  withers 
it ;  the  air  and  rain  which  nourished  it,  rot  it.  It  is  the  very  tonus 
which  we  associate  with  life  which,  when  tlieir  tnie  nature  appears, 
ate  discovered  to  be  really  the  ministers  of  death. 

"This  law,"  continues  Mr.  Drummond,  "whidi  in  true  for  the 
whde  plant  world,  is  also  valid  for  the  animal  and  for  man.  Air 
is  not  life,  but  corruption — so  literally  c(irni|iti"n  that  the  only 
way  to  keep  out  corruption,  when  lit!'  \\an  eiilKd,  is  to  keep  out 
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air.  Life  is  merely  a  temporary  suspension  of  these  destructive 
lK)wer8 ;  and  this  is  truly  one  of  the  most  accurate  definitions  of 
life  we  have  yet  received — '  the  sum  total  of  the  functions  which 
resist  death/ 

"  Spiritual  life,  in  like  manner,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  functions 
which  resist  sin.  The  soul's  atmosphere  is  the  daily  trial,  circum- 
stance, an<l  temptation  of  the  world.  And  as  it  is  life  alone  which 
gives  the  plant  power  to  utilizer  tiie  elements,  so  it  is  the  spiritual 
life  alone  which  gives  the  soul  j)ower  to  utilize  temptation  and 
trial ;  and  without  it  they  destroy  the  soul.  How  shall  we  cscajw 
if  we  refase  to  exercise  these  functions — in  otlicr  wonLs,  if  we 
neglect? 

"  This  destroying  process,  observe,  g(X?s  on  quite  independently 
of  God's  judgment  on  sin.  Gtxl's  judgment  on  sin  is  another  and 
more  awful  fac^  of  which  this  may  be  a  i)art.  But  it  is  a  distinct 
fact  by  itself,  whicli  we  (an  hold  and  examiue  separately,  that  on 
purely  natund  principles  the  soul  that  is  left  to  itself  un watched, 
uncultivated,  uiire<laMnc»d,  must  fall  awav  into  death  by  its  own 
nature.  The  soul  that  sinncth  ^  it  shall  die.'  It  shall  die,  not 
necessarily  because  (iod  {Kisses  sentence  of  d(«th  uiton  it,  but 
Ixjcause  it  cannot  help  dying.  It  has  neglecteil  'the  func*tions 
which  resist  death,'  and  has  always  been  dying.  The  j>unishment 
is  in  its  very  nature*,  and  the  sentence  is  lx?ing  gradually  carried 
out  all  along  the  i)ath  of  life  by  ordinary  processes,  which  enforce 
the  verdict  with  the  api>aHing  faithfulness  of  law.'* 

And  so  in  respect  to  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Science  is  finding  out  in  the  natural  world  the  great  laws  to  which 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  are  analogoas. 
When  science  has  more  fully  completed  her  investigations,  and 
risen  somewhere  near  ixirfection  in  her  demonstrations,  it  may  Ije 
found  that  the  kingdom  of  Nature  and  the  kingdom  of  Grace  exist 
together  in  entire  hannony  as  the  ordering  of  Almighty  Wisdom, 
while  all  our  wrangling  and  confusion  have  been  simply  the  result 
of  ignorance  of  the  basal  truths  upon  which  these  kingdoms  are 
founded* 
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THE  FACT  OF  SIN. 


Is  ran  a  fiict,  or  a  &acy  ? — a  xiractical  experience^  or  a  theological 
speculation  ? 

We  wonld  be  plain  and  direct.  Sin  is  a  fact,  an  awful  fact, 
declared  to  be  such  iu  Scripture,  and  clearly  proven  by  the  lives 
uid  oonfeeaions  of  men. 

"  Wlifit  havoc  liMt  thrrn  madp,  fc)ul  nioiwter,  Sin  I 
Grcfttcsl  and  t'lrul  of  ills !    Tlie  fruiirii)  piirc'iit 
Of  woes  of  all  dimoiiMions !    But  for  lliee 
Sorrow  hod  ucver  been," 

The  word  "sin"  first  occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  7,  and  is  tlicrc  very 
p(»ntet]ly  defined.  Cain  and  Abel  hud  br<L>u(;;ht  their  offerings  to 
the  Lord.  Abel's  offering  was  aceepled;  Cain's  was  not.  Tlie 
latter  was  enraged,  and  his  countenance  fell.  Then  said  Jebuvali, 
"Why  art  thou  wroth?  If  thou  (hwst  well,  slialt  thou  not  be 
accepted.  And  if  thou  docst  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." 
Hfre  we  leam  that  sin  consitrts  in  not  accomplishing  the  will  of 
God,  or  in  dirtobeying  his  commands.  This  agrees  with  the  defini- 
tion of  James:  "Therefore  to  Iiim  that  knoweth  to  do  gotKl,  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  (James  iv.  17.)  It  agrees  with  the 
definition  of  Jbhn :  "  Whosoever  committeth  sin  tran^jresseth  also 
the  law  :  for  Bin  is  the  tram^rcs.sion  of  the  law."  (1  John  iii.  4.) 
It  agrees  with  Paul :  "  For  we  know  that  the  law  ia  K|)iritual :  but 
I  am  carnal,  Bold  under  sin.  For  that  wliich  I  do,  I  allow  not : 
for  what  1  would,  that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  tliat  do  I.  If 
then  I  do  tliat  which  I  would  not,  I  nmsi^nt  unto  the  law  that  it  is 
piod.  N^ow  tben  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth 
in  me."  (Rom.  vii.  14-17.) 

Throughout  the  Bibb;  sin"  is  sjMiken  of  as  a  fiicf,  a  trausgi-ession 
of  God's  holy  law,  an  actual  incurrence  of  guilt. 

Mankind  in  general  are  sinful.  "All  have  sinnnl,  and  rome  sliort 
of  the  glory  of  God."  (Rom.  iii,  23.)  Man  was  niuile  upright 
(Eocl.  vii,  29);  his  moral  nature  wan  chan  ;  it  resemblcti  the  divine, 
{Geo.  i,  27.)  Man  iftus  constituted  a  fi-ee  agi;nt ;  otherwise,  he 
bore  not  the  image  of  his  Maker.    He  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
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trial,  the  regulations  of  which  were  plainly  made  known  to  him. 
lie  wa.s  taught  wliat  wonhl  Ix?  the  rc»wanl  of  obedience,  and  what 
tlic  result  of  (lis<»l)ediene«'.  Yet  he  broke  through  the  n»traint, 
trans<rresse<l  tlu*  law,  and  ineurre<l  the  {wnalty,  whieh  was  death. 
((Jen.  ii.  16,  17;  Rom.  v.  12;  vi.  23;  lleb.  ii".  14.) 

This  first  sin  of  Adam,  the  feileral  head  of  the  human  race, 
entailed  ui>on  himsi^'lf  and  ui>on  his  offspring  the  most  momentous 
cons(H|uences.  It  change<l  his  entire  moral  nature  from  a  holy  to 
a  sinful  state,  and  involved  his  desivndants  in  the  same  awful  ruin. 
(Rom.  V.  12;  1  Cor.  xv.  22.)  Yet  every  man  is  responsible  for 
his  own  sin,  and  only  this.  (Deut.  xxiv.  IG;  John  iii.  19,  20.) 
The  d<H'trine  of  man's  depravity  is  hcJd  by  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  we  have  adverted  to  it  for  the  good  reason  that  it  alone 
makes  intelligible  the  testimonies  and  exiKTientxiS  of  the  Christian 
life.  "  Here,"  says  Hannah  More,  "is  where  the  mistake  of  many 
in  religion  liiis ;  they  do  not  l)egin  with  the  l)^inning.  They  do 
not  lay  their  foundation  in  the  jx'rsuasion  that  man  is  by  nature  in 
a  state  of  alienation  from  God.  They  consider  him  rather  as  an 
imiKirfet^t  than  as  a  fallen  creature.  They  allow  that  he  requires  to  be 
improvwl,  but  deny  that  he  reciuires  a  thorough  renovation  of  heart. 
But  genuine  Christianity  never  ciui  be  grafted  on  any  other  stock 
than  the  a|)ostaey  of  man."  How  can  that  l)e  reiustatinl  whieh  has 
not  fallen?  IIow  can  that  Iw  restoreil  whieh  is  not  lost?  How 
«m  a  cure  Ikj  elfeeted  where  there  is  no  disease?  Christ  would 
never  have  come  into  this  world  had  then*  been  no  reason  for  his 
coming.  His  advent  to  ciirth,  together  Avith  the  whole  redemptive 
sch(mi(»,  is  groundeil  on  the  truth  that  man  is  under  the  curse  of  a 
broken  law. 

Man  is  redwmal.  This,  also,  is  not  sixiculation.  It  is  a  fact,  a 
<!:loi'ious  fact.  Mankind  are  rescnuKl  from  sin  and  death  by  the 
olxxlience  and  sacrifi(X)  of  Christ.  Paul  says,  "  For  as  by  one 
man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  (Rom.  v.  19.)  The  guilt 
of  original  sin  is  covered  by  the  atonement.  All  who  accept  this 
remedy  escape  death.  Those  who  reject  it  are  doomed  to  penlition. 
The  ends  of  retlemption,  therefore,  are  the  delivery  of  mankind  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  the  guilt  of  sin,  spiritual  death^  and  endless 
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liell,  and  the  beBtowraent  of  everlasting  blessedness.  This  is  the 
grvuDclwork  of  the  Cbristiuii'd  hope. 

As  sustaioiag  the  position  that  nuin  i^  a  dinner  and  Chn!^  bis 
oaly  Saviour,  let  a  few  citutions  be  given  from  the  expressed  con- 
victions of  eminent  persons.  Tlic  oek'l)ratcti  John  Foster  wrote : 
"Evaogelical  Christianity  contains  a  htiniiliating  estimate  of  tbc 
moral  ooudition  of  man  as  a  l»eiiig  nidiculiy  corrupt ;  the  docti^iie 
»rf  redemption  from  that  condition  by  the  merit  and  sufferings  of 
Christ;  the  doctrine  of  a  dinnc  influence  being  necessary  to  trans- 
fbnn  the  character  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  prejiarc  it  for 
a  h^her  station  in  the  univenic ;  and  a  grand  moral  iMx^uliarily  by 
vhich  it  insists  on  humility,  peniteuce,  and  a  separation  from  tlie 
spirit  and  habits  of  the  world."  These  principles  (.instituted  no 
mere  creed  or  theory,  but  actuated  John  Foster's  whole  spiritual 
nature.     He  rested  his  eternal  all  on  the  sacriti(«  of  Chri.st. 

The  great  missionary,  Kolxjrt  Morrison,  declarwl,  some  years 
after  his  conversion,  "I  have  gradually  discovered  more  of  tlie 
holiness,  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  divine  law,  and  more  of 
my  own  vileness  an<l  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  G<m1,  and  the 
freeness  and  ricliness  of  sovercigu  grace.  I  have  sinned  as  I 
could  J  it  is  '  by  the  gnu*  of  (Jod  I  am  wliat  I  am.' "  Mrs. 
Isabella  Graham,  n  uotwl  Christian  lady  wlio  died  in  New  York 
in  1814,  once  wrote  to  u  friend  hi  Edinbuiirh  :  "  It  is  now  thirty- 
five  years  since  I  simply,  but  solemnly,  accepted  of  the  Lord's 
Clrist  as  God's  gift  to  a  lost  world.  I  nilled  my  condcmne*!, 
perishing,  corrupted  soul  upon  this  Jesus,  exhibited  in  the  g<is]M.>l 
IS  a  Saviour  from  sin.  My  views  tlien  were  dark  eomjwired  with 
what  they  now  are;  but  this  I  renieinlxT — that  at  thi'  time  I  felt 
a  heart-satisfying  trust  in  the  mcny  of  God  as  tlie  purchase 
of  Christ,  and,  for  a  time,  rejoi<'«l  with  Joy  scitrcely  supportable, 
sinpug  almost  continimlly  the  one  hundred  and  third  I'snlm."  The 
renowned  John  linnj-an  siys  of  his  condition  jirevioiis  to  conversion, 
"Hy  original  and  inward  |>ollution — that  was  my  plague  and  nfllic- 
tion.  ITiai  I  saw  at  a  dreadful  rate,  always  putting  forth  itself 
within  me;  that  I  had  the  guilt  of  to  amazement;  by  reason  of  fhat 
I  was  more  loathsome  in  my  own  eyes  than  a  toad ;  and  I  thought 
I  ins  so  in  God's  eyes  too."    The  eminent  English  philanthropist, 
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William  Wilberforce^  tcsstiiies  us  to  his  natural  moral  state  in  tliis 
language :  "  Often,  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  tliat  this 
world  cx)ultl  bestow,  my  conscience  told  me  tliat  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  won.1  I  was  not  a  C-hristian.  I  laughed,  I  sang,  I  w'ii< 
a|)j>arently  gay  and  happy;  but  the  thought  would  steal  across  me, 
What  madness  is  all  this? — to  continue  easy  in  a  state  in  which  a 
sudden  call  out  of  this  world  would  consign  me  to  everlasting 
misery,  and  that  when  eternal  happiness  was  within  my  grasp." 
At  length  such  thoughts  as  these  completely  octrupied  his  mind, 
and  he  Ix^an  to  pray  earnestly.  He  siH)ke  often  of  his  "deep 
guilt  and  black  ingratitude."  "It  was  not  so  mucli,"  he  said, 
"  the  fear  of  punishment  by  which  I  ^^-as  affected,  as  a  sense  of 
my  great  sinfulness  in  having  so  long  nc»glected  the  unspeakable 
men'ies  of  my  Goil  and  Saviour ;  and  such  was  the  effect  which 
this  thought  j)RKluc«d,  that  for  months  I  was  in  a  state  of  the 
deej)est  depression  fn)m  strong  convictions  of  my  guilt."  AMicn 
his  troubled  conscience  at  length  found  pc^ace,  it  was  through  faith 
in  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  Rev.  Gtx^rge  Whitefield,  whose  fame  as 
an  evangt^list  will  never  die,  giv(»s  the  folloiving  confession  respect- 
ing his  life  prior  to  his  conversion  :  "  It  would  he  endless  to  re<x)unt 
the  sins  and  offences  of  niv  voungor  davs.  They  are  more  in 
number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head.  My  heart  would  fail  me  at 
the  n»membrance  of  them,  were  I  not  assured  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth  to  make  interc(»ssion  for  me.  However  the  young  man  in 
the  gosjK^l  might  Inmst  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments  fn>ra 
his  '  youth  up,'  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  I  confess  that  I 
have  broken  them  all  from  my  youth."  Such  is  the  view  of  his 
own  pR^vious  moral  condition  when  a  man  is  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  (]i(k1.  James  Hervey  made  a  similar  acknowledgment 
after  he  had  discov(?nHl  the  extent  of  the  requirements  of  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 
His  own  wonls  are,  "  The  tAvo  great  wmmandments,  ^  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,'  and  *  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  made  the  first  awakening  impression  on 
my  heart.  Amazing  !  thought  I :  are  these  conmiands  of  God'  as 
obligatory  as  the  prohibition  of  adultery  or  the  observation  of  the 
Sabbath  ?    Then  has  my  whole  life  been  a  continued  act  of  disobe- 
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dience;  Dot  a  day  Dor  an  hour  in  which  I  have  perfonoetl  my 
duty.  This  convictiou  struck  me  as  tlie  handwriting  upon  the 
wall  struck  the  presumptuous  monarch.  It  purKued  mo  as  Paul 
puFGUed  the  Christians,  not  only  to  my  owu  liouse,  hut  to  diRtant 
cities,  uor  ever  gave  up  the  great  controversy  till,  under  tlic  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  it  brought  me,  weary  and  lieavy  laden,  to  Jesus 
Christ." 

Kcv.  Tliomas  Adam,  of  England,  whose  humility  and  devont- 
Dese  the  world  has  acknowledged,  from  his  own  experience  uttered 
some  thoughts  of  special  value  in  this  connection.  Here  are  a  few, 
chosen  from  an  entire  volume  of  his  sayings : 

"  If  man  is  a  sinner,  ivliy  does  he  not  believe  it  ?  And  if  he  is 
not,  why  di>e8  he  confess  it?  What  a  strange  jnmble  of  blindness 
and  hypocrisy.  We  confess  what  we  do  not  believe,  and  yet  really 
arc  w)iat  we  confess. 

"  Whoever  thinks  he  can  acquit  himself  to  God,  has  wrong 
notions  of  God,  himself,  of  duty,  of  sin.  Either  he  considers  GihI 
only  under  the  single  idea  of  mercy,  or  he  knows  nothing  of  \m 
own  great  comiption,  (ir  contracts  duty  into  a  narrow  compass,  or 
fixes  the  guilt  of  sin  at  a  low  rate. 

"  The  sour  fruit  that  Adam  ate  will  be  ever  and  anon  rising 
upon  our  stomaclis,  even  in  our  best  estate. 

"It  is  the  devil's  ma'-'tor-picce  to  make  us  think  well  of  our- 
selves.    Never  a  day  pas-res,  but  Satan  offers  his  service. 

"  Human  nature  is  like  a  bad  clock.  It  may  go  right  now  and 
then,  or  be  made  to  strike  the  hour,  but  it.s  inwaixl  fnunc  is  to  go 
wrong. 

"Wretched  mankind!  in  your  natural  stale  you  ran  W-  happy 
only  in  opposition  to  tlie  wilt  of  God. 

"Sinning  is  so  much  a  nature,  and  so  ck)scly  wrought  intit  the 
constitution  of  man,  that  1  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  exist- 
ence without  it. 

"  Sin  keeps  no  Sabbaths. 
Sin  is  the  only  thing  which  God  hate;,  and  almost  the  oidy 
tiling  that  man  loves. 

"  Where  have  I  not  sinned?  Tlic  reason  is  evident,  I  f.irry 
myself  about  with  me.  . 
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^^  I  see  the  devil's  hook,  and  yet  keep  nibbling  at  his  bait. 

"  One  sin,  fully  known,  and  pressinj^  home  upon  the  conscience 
in  all  its  guilt  and  inalignily,  leads  to  the  discovery  of  more,  for 
there  is  a  fatal  connwlion. 

"  Parting  with  sin  is  hanler  than  jKirting  with  my  friend.  My 
friend  was  lK>ne  of  my  lK)ne,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  sin  is  in  the 
bone  and  in  the  flesh,  and  twisted  alx>ut  every  fibre  of  my  heart. 

"  We  have  commonly  one  nuuster-sin,  and  are  so  blinded  by  it, 
as  not  to  see  others  as  great,  and  jK^rhajis  more  dangerous^  because 
they  are  hidden. 

"  My  sins  brought  Christ  to  me,  and  me  to  Christ 

"  I  see  in  other  sinners  what  I  am ;  in  Jesus  what  I  should  be." 

We  are  well  aware  that  moralists  reject  such  radical  confessions 
of  guilt  and  sin.  They  <1<)  not  hH)k  at  life  from  the  same  stand- 
point that  Whitefield,  Hervey  and  Thomas  Adam  did.  They 
pride  themselves  in  the  deiK)rtment  which  men  see — in  being  and 
doing  "  about  right."  Some  of  them  are  even  willing  to  challenge 
criticism  of  their  outwanl  conduct.  They  forget  that  man  only 
looketh  ujwn  external  things,  that  God  judgeth  the  heart.  A 
wrong-doer  at  heart,  whose  circumstances  have  prevented  tlie 
actual  commission  of  crime  is  as  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  infinite 
Judge  as  is  the  ctmvicted  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Guilt  lies 
in  the  secret  desire  and  intent,  not  simply  in  the  0}>en  'act.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  man's  life  may  be  nearly  right,  and  his 
heart  all  wrong. 

Further,  it  is  not  for  men  to  choose  what  portions  of  the  moral 
law  they  will  keep,  and  what  they  will  break.  Nor  will  it  answer 
to  conclude  that  because  eleven  commandments  are  ol)served,  and 
only  the  twelfth  broken,  that  the  offence  is  small,  and  life  in  the 
main  correct.  St.  John  says :  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  Small  as  the 
point  of  offence  may  apixiar  to  the  offender,  by  it  the  royal  law, 
which  is  a  unit,  is  broken,  and  no  point  of  that  law  acquits  him. 
Moral  perfection  consists,  not  in  the  aggregate  of  righteous  acts, 
but  in  that  pure  spirit  of  love  and  self-devotcment  to  God,  which 
r^ulates  the  whole  life  even  to  the  minutest  detail  of  word  or  deed. 

The  illuminating  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit  alone  reveal  the 
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hearf  H  actual  depravity  and  make  clear  ite  secret  sine.  Id  the  light 
of  Bpiritual  truth  diiniDg  ioto  the  soid  mural  obliquity  and  {>ollu- 
tioD  arc  disoovered,  just  as  io  a  Huubcam  darting  across  a  room  the 
before  mil  perceived  particles  of  dimt  and  impurity  are  t^^tin  tloatiiig. 
Should  any  upright  man  after  reading  this  Btatcmciit  Iw  »till  piiz- 
zled  to  account  for  such  evils  in  the  natural  heart  an  have  here  been 
testified  to,  let  him  try  upon  hinii^lf  the  following  cxj>erimcnt : 
"  Let  him  carefully  attend  to  what  jxisses  in  his  own  mind,  und 
commit  to  paper  his  thoughts,  wishes,  and  emotions,  his  impuW'S 
and  imaginations  under  the  different  circumstances  tliat  may  l>cthll 
him  during  the  space  of  a  week ;  then  let  hitn  read  over  what  lie 
has  written,  and  if  he  has  executed  his  task  with  honesty  and 
fidelity,  he  will  start  at  his  own  deformity,  anil  be  unable  to 
endure  the  eight  of  it."  Nevertheless,  he  will  not  have  discovered 
in  himself  what  he  would,  if  not  experimenting  at  all,  but  rather, 
coovicted  of  Bin  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  humbly  measuriug  himself  by 
the  Gospel  standard. 

"God'B  holy  law  transgressed, 
Speaks  iiotliing  liut  dCMpnir; 
Convinced  of  sin,  with  guilt  oppressed, 
We  find  no  comfort  there." 

Sin  is  the  world's  monster  curse.  It  is  a  burden,  a  plague,  a 
d^lement,  a  disc&sc.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  disapjiointmeut  anil 
grief  and  wretchedness  and  sorrow  and  sulferiug  and  death.  It 
is  the  sting  of  death,  and  sinning  ad<ls  venom  to  that  sting.  Sin  is 
the  mildew  of  human  life,  blasting  and  withering  mortal  hoiies. 
It  is  the  millstone  aronnd  humanity's  ne<-k,  dniggiiig  down  to  hell. 
It  is  "the  hoary  sexton  tliat  digs  man  a  grave;  the  foul,  painted 
temptress  that  steals  his  virtue;  the  cunning  wjrcercsw  that  first 
deceives  and  then  damns  his  soul.  It  is  the  iiK'tamorphtisis,  more 
hideous  than  Ovid  ever  fanciwi,  that  chnitgcs  gentle  diildren  into 
vipers,  tender  mothers  into  monsters,  aiid  liithers  info  wxirse  than 
Herods,  the  murderers  of  their  ttvai  innoccnls."  IgnoRm^(^  iroverty, 
fnendlessnesB,  are  trifling  evils  as  compared  with  sin.  Tlie  whole 
cRatioQ  is  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  because  of  sin.  Owl's 
BRiiling  bee  is  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  an  apostate  nice  by  this 
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lowering  vknui  uf  guilt.  liu  has  workctl  (ntiently  aud  long  amoii<r 
im'ii  to  "ovcruiiiK',  tu  riMit  nut,  to  j>ut  lui  end  tu  i^in.  Men  muiu- 
taui  the  cxlstftHv  ami  duniiniun  of  initiuity  liy  reliii-ing  to  lislon 
to  (j<n1,  by  turning  lliuir  l>uek!}  on  Iiini,  liy  uiutouding 'Ogaini^t  liini, 
by  njwtiiig  hi«  Saviour  anil  l■l•si^^lillg  hit)  epirit,  by  tlie  gnutt^t 
foUy  man  can  l)c  guihy  of — (lcsi>i^ing  God's  word,  God  has 
ivvenlcd  litg  will,  witli  it«  instnu-tions,  coniinandt,  warnings,  plcfld- 
ingM,  invitation.-)  and  jn-onii^'cs  to  turn  men  from  hin  and  win  them 
to  rigliteourini.srt.  Tho  IjorI  Jti^ns  came  into  tlie  world  to  make 
liirt  soul  a  isacrifii-e  for  sin,  to  l««r  the  wtrijK's  due  diKobedient  man, 
to  save  Iii«  iR-ojile  from  their  ains.  He  ministers  to  those  who 
tniE^  in  him  that  ho  may  Hinctify  and  cleanse  them,  and  at  iaiit 
pn.'wnt  them  Iwfoiv  (jod  without  B|>ot  or  wtiukle,  holy  and  with- 
out blame.  The  II<ily  S|iirit  is  sent  to  convince  men  of  sin,  to 
enlighten,  renew  aud  sanctify  thom.  The  voice  from  heaven  to 
earth  dechirea,  '  I*A(V])t  yc  Ik;  Iwm  again,  be  bom  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  Ix;  Iwirn  frtiin  alxtve,  ye  ninnot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' "  It  is  man's  duly  and  i)rivil(^  to  be  cleansed  i'rom  ein, 
and  to  !«  delivered  fn)ni  its  power.  Sin  has  no  dominion  over 
those  whose  hearts  (lod  han  sanctifieil,  for  they  are  not  under  the 
law  l»ut  under  graix;.  They  are  lifted  out  of  the  pit  of  their 
former  sensuality.  They  flee  teni|)tations  and  Imnisli  evil  thoughts. 
Tlieir  intellectual  faculties  are  engaged  with  higher  tlicmce  than 
those  wliii'h  eugn)ss  the  sinner.  Tlicir  afiettions  are  placed  on 
tilings  above,  and  all  their  a-ipirations  and  desires  arc  unto  God 
and  the  things  of  GikI,     The  ungodly  are  not  so. 

THE  KE.\L1TV  OF  CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE. 

Of  the  reality  of  our  existence  wo  are  all  truly  conscious.  We 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  there  is  no  denying  it. 

Nor  is  ihc  animal  liie'thtt  highest  form  of  existence  of  which  wo 
are  consciouft.  The  liict  that  man  thinks  is  as  clear  to  the  thinker 
OS  the  fat*  that  he  eats.  Yet  thinking  is  an  intellectual  process, 
lielonging  to  the  higher  nature,  while  eatiog  is  s  mere  animal 
finuAion. 

So,  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  apprehenffloo  of  right  and 
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WTODg  in  moral  acte,  are  a  jKirt  of  humnn  experience.  We  oaunot 
rid  ourselves  of  tiiis  faculty  witlumt  Ixnouiing  so  wicked  and 
hardened  aa  to  utterly  destroy  it,  Couscienw  may  he  "  seared  as 
with  a  hot-iron,"  but  until  tlieu  its  ojKiratious  are  a  couBciouH  (Mirt 
of  every  intelligeut  fife. 

But  there  is  au  exiierienee  possible  to  man  higher  tlian  all  these 
— the  life  of  Gotl  iu  the  soul.  Tlie  dtsire  for  it,  created  by  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  is  the  fit  preparation  tor  reeciviug  it.  Belief  in  it  and 
of  it  is  the  conditiou  of  its  reception,  wliile  the  full  actual  ex()eriente 
of  its  truth  is  the  grandest  phase  of  man's  life  ou  earth. 

When  man  sees  himself  as  a  sinner,  lost,  undone,  withont  God 
and  without  liopc  in  the  world,  the  first  impulse  is  one  of  desjtair, 
bat  this  feeling  i»  somehow  vitally  connectal  with  the  fiiith  whieh 
eaves.  It  is  a  trutti  that  man  cannot  be  saved  until  lie  despairs  of 
all  other  grounds  of  pardon,  all  other  means  of  relief,  and  truste 
umply  and  solely  in  Christ  as  a  personal  and  all-suffi<-ient  Saviour, 
"With  the  heart  man  believcth  unto  righteousness."  Perception 
of  the  infinite  grace  which  the  cross  reveaU,  wins  tlie  heart  to  God. 
Love  and  trust  are  mutually  awakened,  ntfection  and  confidence  are 
at  once  restored,  and  happiness  follows  as  a  natural  result.  "  flow 
ohall  I  be  happy  ? "  was  the  question  of  a  weary  soul  who  had 
tried  a  hundred  different  ways  of  happiness,  and  had  always  failed. 

"Secure  the  fiivor  of  God,"  was  the  ]irompt  answer  of  Dr. 
Horatiits  Bonar,  who  narrates  the  incident. 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  of  l>eing  haiijty  ?  " 

"  None,  none,"  was  tlie  quick  ami  decidol  reply.  "  Man  has 
been  trying  other  ways  for  six  thousand  years,  and  has  utterly 
fiiiled,  and  are  you  likely  to  3uceee<l  ?  " 

"  No,  not  likely ;  and  I  don't  want  to  go  on  trying.  But  this 
&vor  of  God  seems  such  a  sliiidowy  thing,  and  G<m1  himself  so  far 
off,  that  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn." 

"  God's  favor  is  no  shadow ;  it  is  n-jl  lM>yond  all  other  realities ; 
and  he  himself  is  the  aearest  of  all  near  beiugs,  o-t  ac(«ssiblc  as  lie 
is  gradous." 

"  That  fitvor  of  which  you  sjieak  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  sort 
of  mul,  of  which  I  can  make  nothing," 

"Say  rather  it  is  euiahine  which  a  mist  is  hiding  from  you." 
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"  YcH,  ye«,  I  l)elicve  you ;  but  how  shall  I  get  through  the  mist 
into  the  sunshine  iKyond?  It  siK'nis  so  difficulty  and  to  require 
Huch  a  lenj^h  of  tinu\" 

The  man  was  din'<'t«l  into  the  oitsy  and  simple  way  ot*'the  Cross, 
and  ejcperieiuxil  tliat  jj^rwit  c'hange  which,  once  clearly  felt,  is  rarely, 
if  ever  afterwanl,  ^louhtiil. 

A  Scotch  jijirl  wiis  convi^rtcHl  under  the  preaching  of  Whitefiehl. 
When  asked  if  her  h(«rt  was  changed  her  true  and  beautiful 
jmswer  was,  '*  S>mcthing  I  know  is  change<l ;  it  may  be  the  world  ; 
it  may  l>e  my  heart.  There  is  a  great  change  somewhere,  I  am 
sure,  for  everything  is  different  from  what  it  was." 

Whether  this  spiritual  change  takes  place  suddenly  or  gradually 
is  nothing  com]>ared  with  whether  it  takes  place  at  all.  When  once 
it  lx»comes  a  fac^t,  it  is  a  jwrt  of  life,  ex|XTience,  consciousness ;  and 
the  joyful  soul,  like  the  millions  of  martyrs  who  have  died,  is  as 
ready  to  deny  the  fact  of  eating,  bre:ithiug,  thinking,  discriminating 
betwe(Mi  right  and  wrung,  as  the  fac^t  of  Grotl's  love  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  has  ahvays  been  sa  The  oldest 
religious  testimony  on  record  has  the  clear  ring  of  positive, 
uimiistakable  knowle<lge.  Job  wius  an  upright  man,  who  feared 
(iod  and  eschewtnl  evil.  He  lived  many  wnturies  before  the 
Christian  era,  Ix'fore  the  Pentei»ost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
given  as  an  inwanl  witness  to  the  truth  of  salvation.  Yet  Job 
knew  the  ground  wheivon  he  stotnl.  ITis  soul's  anchor  connected 
him  with  the  al)ounding  wrtaintit^s  of  the  l)eliever's  experience. 
"  I  knoWy^  he  sjiys,  "  that  my  H(xlei»mer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  in  the  latter  day  n|H)n  the  earth."  That  is  a  direct  and 
positive  declaration,  such  as  nmld,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  his  int^- 
ritv,  <'ome  only  fn)m  a  (H^nsciousness  of  its  tnith. 

\\\  the  fullness  of  time  tliis  Ketlcemer  st<KKl  u|)on  the  earth,  and 
he  uttennl  c(Ttain  grwit  doctrines  wliich  foniver  set  at  rest  the 
question  whether  a  knowknlge  of  spiritual  verities  is  for  the 
l)eliever.  One  of  his  sayings  is,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  tnith  shall  make  you  free ; "  or,  to  change  the  order,  "  The 
truth  shall  make  you  free,  and  ye  shall  know  it."  He  says  again, 
"  If  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know^  the  doctrine  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."    This  has  been 
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tested  aonnmbered  times,  and  never  oaoe  proved  a  failure.  Paul 
tried  it,  and  left  this  testiniouy :  "  I  know  whom  I  have  Iwlieved, 
and  am  persuaded  that  he  ia  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him  against  that  day."  Johu  tested  it  and  declareil : 
"  Whoeo  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  ia  the  love  of  God 
perfected :  hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him."  He  said  again  : 
"  He  that  keepeth  his  commandments  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in 
him.  And  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit 
wbicb  he  hath  given  us."  Peter  also  applied  the  word  of  life,  and 
was  Lii^Iy  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  firmness  and  constancy 
which  comes  only  from  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  truth  and 
right.  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage,  the  cross  and  crown 
both  in  view,  he  ex<;Iainied,  "  I  will  not  be  negligent  to  put  you 
always  in  remembrance  of  these  things,  though  ye  know  them,  and 
be  established  in  the  present  truth."  "  I  will  endeavor  that  ye  may 
be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  remem- 
brance ;  for  we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables." 

The  reality  of  the  religious  life  is  quite  as  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  and  testimonies  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  as 
by  those  of  the  apostles  themselves.  Their  unshaken  fortitude  in 
the  midst  of  the  fiery  trials  they  were  called  to  endure  remind  most 
forcibly  of  the  language  of  Paul :  "  Who  sliall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
&mine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written.  For  thy 
sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long  ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for 
the  slaughter.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  love<l  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  tliat 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi}>alities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  otiier  creature,  sliall  Ijc  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  TjopI."  (Roto.  viii.  35-39.)  We 
pve  one  example.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who,  in  a.  it.  1 10, 
was  sentenced  to  Ix;  devoured  by  wild  bea-sts  for  refusing  to  renounce 
the  Christian  feith,  received  the  terrible  message  with  joy,  saying, 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Ijord,  that  tliou  has  condcscende<l  to  li<mor  uie 
with  thy  love,  and  hast  thought  me  worthy,  with  thy  apostle  Paul, 
to  be  bound  in  iron  chains."     In  a  letter  to  llome,  after  he  hod 
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received  his  aenti'iiw,  lie  afliriiKxl :  "  Xow  I  begin  to  be  a  diedple ; 
our  stiall  anylliiii};  iimvo  itu-,  wbothor  visible  or  iuvisible,  lliat  1 
niay  attain  to  Jcj^iis  t'lirist.  l-et  fire  and  the  Cruas ;  l«t  the  t-om- 
ponicM  of  wild  \x'i\Ms ;  let  brisking  of  bones  and  tcariug  of 
ineinl>er»  ;  let  the  shutUTin^r  in  piceiM  of  the  wliole  body,  and  all 
the  wifkcil  torments  t»f  the  devil  eoriic  njwii  me ;  only  let  me  enjoy 
Juiiii)  Christ.  All  the  ends  of  the  wurhl  and  the  kiiigdonia  of  it 
will  j>n)fit  itie  nothing;  I  would  rather  die  fur  Jeisus  Christ  than 
nile  tbv  ulnioKt  ends  of  the  earth,  li'ua  I  Pt.-i-k  who  died  lor  us  ; 
him  I  desire  that  ruse  again  for  us.  TIiIh  is  the  gain  that  i$  Iai<l 
up  for  me."  I'oly<.'ari>,  Augustine,  and  many  others,  cnten'^1  into 
i\n  experience  by  tiiith  in  Christ,  from  which  no  terror  nor  torture 
eon  Id  sejHiRite  them. 

When  Wingfield  ex]>reA-ied  his  pity  for  Kirby,  who  was  nm- 
demned  to  die  for  the  truth,  the  umlauntKl  martyr  said :  "  Fire, 
water  and  swonl  are  in  his  liands,  und  he  will  not  sutler  them  to 
8C])anitc  me  from  him."  Here  was  the  [lower  which  made  tmniaa 
weakness  stnuig.  \\'hen  Syniphorosa,  whose  husband  Getulius, 
and  brother  Amatlus,  had  already  l)eon  oxecuted  as  martyrs,  was 
given  the  ehoico,  with  her  seven  sons,  to  saerifite  to  the  gods,  or  to 
die,  she  firmly  answered  :  "  You  think,  then,  to  turn  me  by  ftur, 
but  I  d<>sire  only  to  rest  in  [>eace  with  my  husliand  and  brother, 
whom  yon  liave  put  to  death  for  Christ's  name's  sake."  She  was 
drowned,  and  then  her  st^veu  sons,  one  afler  the  other,  variously 
stiHercd  death.  ^\'hcn  I^landina,  a  delicaite  maiden,  was  put  to 
torture  to  oomi>el  concession  to  the  hcatlion  i)erseeuters,  hor  only 
answer  was :  "  I  am  a  Christian !  Among  ns  no  wieketlness  is 
ooniniittcd."  This  it!Wi)on!a(.^  she  contiuned  to  whisper  until,  bleed- 
ing and  niangkxl,  she  scarcely  longer  brmthed.  When  Latimer, 
aged,  weak  and  oxlianstetl  from  loiig  imprisonment,  cruelty  and 
neglect,  was  brought  ont  to  die,  he  wavered  ni>f,  hut  raising  his 
withered  arms  toward  heaven,  he  ex<'laime<l :  "  O  God,  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  liast  reserved  me  to  die  this  death ! "  Strong  in 
tlie  Tjord,  beouse  conscious  of  his  presence  and  love,  believers  in 
every  age  liave  been  lx>l<lest  in  time  of  danger,  rising  alwve  doubts 
and  fears,  and  exulting  in  the  glorj-  of  the  cross.  Theit  clear, 
concurrent  testimony  is,  as  Dr.  P.  S.  Henson  lias  expressed  it,  nut 
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merely  that  they  believed  in  certain  principles,  and  cherished 
certain  sentiments,  but  that  they  had  arrived  at  certuiu  palpable 
result^!,  that  they  had  personal,  inward  demonstrations,  as  conclii- 
Mve  as  any  oeukr  exhibition,  and  had  jrersonal  exijerienee  of  a 
practical  power  that  had  transformed,  transfigured,  glorified  their 
lives,  lifting  them  up  to  a  loftier  plane,  and  giving  them  a  joy 
mispeakable  in  the  midst  of  suffering. 

"  Secure  above  tlie  storms  they  lie. 
They  lodge  in  JesuB'  breafit." 

What  was  true  of  the  martyrs  was  true  also  of  the  reformers. 
Martin  Luther  came  into  ttie  knowIe<:lge  that  jiLstification  is  by 
feith  alone,  and  so  thoroughly  grounded  did  he  be<«me  in  his  con- 
victions tliat  in  spite  of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans,  tlie  emporor  of 
tiie  Turks,  the  entj^ror  of  the  Tartars,  the  emperor  of  the  Persians, 
— in  spite  of  the  [>ope  aud  all  the  cardinals',  with  the  bishops, 
priests,  monks  and  nuns — in  spite  of  kings,  princes  and  nobler — 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  world  and  of  the  devils  tliemselves,  he  taught 
the  doctrine,  far  and  near,  night  and  day,  that  others  might  enjoy 
spiritual  free<lom and peaix!  by  iL  "The desire  of  self-justilifntion," 
said  he, "  is  the  cause  of  all  the  distresses  of  the  heart.  Biit  he  who 
receives  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  enjoys  peace ;  and  not  only 
peace,  but  purity  of  heart.  Faith  Ls  a  divine  work  in  us,  which 
changes  us  an<l  gives  us  a  new  birth,  emanating  from  God  himself. 
It  kills  the  old  Adam  in  us ;  and,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
communicated  to  us,  it  gives  na  a  new  heart  and  makes  us  new  men. 
It  Ls  not  by  empty  speculations  but  by  this  practical  method,  that 
we  obtmn  a  saving  know!e<lge  of  Jesus  Christ." 

John  Wesley,  whose  clear  conception  of  the  character  of  tlic 
spiritual  life  of  a  child  of  God  l«  acknowledged  by  all  the  world, 
tells  how,  on  May  24th,  17.38,  he  went  in  the  evening,  very  unwil- 
lingly, to  a  society  in  Aldcrs^te  street,  Ixindoii,  where  one  was 
reading  Luther's  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "About  a 
quarter  before  nine,"  he  writes,  "  while  he  was  dcscrihinj^  the 
change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt 
my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ — Christ 
•Iwe  for  aalvatioD :   and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had 
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taken  away  my  bins,  even  niiney  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.  I  began  to  pmy  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had 
in  a  more  especial  manner  despitefully  used  me  and  persecuted  me. 
I  then  testified  openly  to  all  there  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my 
hiiirt.'*  Mr.  Wesley  never  lost  tliis  evidence,  and  never  saw  the 
day  when  he  was  unwilling  to  avow  it. 

The  first  day  of  tlie  new  life  was  the  theme  of  an  olden  song: 


u« 


Ah,  how  long  shall  I  delight 

In  tlie  memory  of  that  day,' 
Wlien  the  8ha<lo8  of  mental  night 

Sudden  passed  away  I 

"  Long  around  my  darkened  view 

Had  those  linjijering  shadows  twined. 
Till  the  Gospel,  hreaking  through, 
Cliased  them  from  my  mind. 

"  Tliere  was  light  in  everything, 
Everything  was  bathed  in  bliss ; 
Trees  did  wave,  and  birds  did  sing. 
Full  of  happiness. 

•*  Beauty  in  the  wooiis  shone  forth, 
Beauty  did  the  flowers  display ; 
And  my  glorious  Maker's  worth 
Beamed  with  matchless  ray. 

"  'Ah,  how  long  shall  I  delight 
In  the  memory  of  that  day,' 
When  the  shades  of  mental  night 
Sudden  passed  away." 

Modem  religious  experience  abounds  with  just  such  beautiful 
visions  of  nature.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  tells 
how  his  twentieth  birthday  found  him  not  yet  a  Christian,  and 
living  in  a  town  where  spiritiml  things  were  at  a  low  tide.  Sud- 
denly the  crisis  of  liis  life  came  upon  him.  "Gk)d  alone,"  he 
testifies,  "  was  apparent  in  the  change.  On  the  15th  of  September, 
1856,  I  was  climbing  a  mountain  alone,  when  a  terrific  thunder^ 
storm  drove  me  for  shelter  into  an  old  deserted  dilapidated  houses 
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I  stood  in  the  door,  watching  the  wild  play  of  Btomi  ;um1  thunder- 
bolts, full  of  the  awe  and  solemnity  of  the  scene,  but  without  fear, 
when  in  au  instant  I  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  God's  goodness  in 
^viug  me  life  and  protection.  My  ingratitude,  God's  claims,  my 
duty,  swept  before  me  like  a  panorama.  Every  just  instinct  and 
grateful  sentiment  of  my  soul,  qnickeued  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
demanded  my  consecration  to  his  service.  Sharp  but  short  the 
stru^Ie.  Then  and  there  I  dropped  upon  my  kuecs  and  dedicated 
myself  to  God's  service  from  that  hour.  I  prayed  till  I  felt  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  I  arose  the  storm 
had  ceased,  and  the  sun  was  shining.  I  was  in  a  new  world  I 
Socb  beauty  and  glory  in  nature  I  never  saw  before !  The  retreat- 
ing storm,  the  brilliant  rainbow,  the  trees  (Irippiug  and  glisteniug 
with  pearls  tinged  by  tlie  golden  sunliglit,  every  blade  of  grass 
tipped  with  diamond  drops  flashing  in  the  sunset  glow,  was  the 
resplendent  scene  that  transfigured  the  mountain,  as  anew  I  climbed 
its  asoeut,  a  forgiven,  adopted  child  of  God !  The  view  of  life  was 
changed.  The  horizon  was  wider.  The  heavens  were  higher.  The 
world  looked  grander.  New  voices  called  to  me.  New  thoughts 
stirred  within  me.  Surely  God  had  met  me.  'Oh,  magnify  the 
Lord  with  me ;  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  leather !' " 

There  are  many  who  would  give  all  they  are  worth  for  know- 
ledge such  as  this.  It  would  take  a  burden  from  their  heart 
The  knowledge  is  for  tlicm  if  they  would  take  the  right  course 
to  get  it.  To  know  we  are  the  sons  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesiia 
Christ  is  Christian  exiierience.  And  it  is  a  joyful  experience  to 
be  able  to  say,  "As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath 
he  removed  my  trausgressions  from  me,"  "O  Lord!  I  will  praise 
thee,"  sings  the  Christian  in  his  joyful  hour,  "  for  though  thou 
wast  angry  with  nie,  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  now  thou 
ecHnfortest  me." 

"  That  sweet  comfort  was  mine 
When  the  favor  divine 

I  received  thr(nij;li  the  blood  of  the  Lamb; 
When  my  heart  first  lielioved, 
What  a  joy  I  received — 

What  a  henven  in  Jesus'  name  I 
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•*  Twaa  a  heaven  below 
My  Reilcomer  to  know, 

And  the  angels  could  do  nothing  more 
Tlian  to  fall  at  his  feet, 
And  the  story  repo^it. 
And  the  Lover  of  sinners  adore.*' 

Whoever  enters  into  this  ex|)crienoe  can  testify  to  it  It  is  some- 
thing to  think  about,  and  talk  about,  and  rejoice  over.  Some  one 
said  of  the  saluted  Bishop  Levi  Scott :  "  He  cauuot  preach  a  sermon 
without  telling  his  ex|x;rienoe."  The  bishop,  hearing  of  the  com- 
plaint, said :  "  Thank  God  tliat  I  have  an  exj)ericnce  to  tell !"  Just 
so  it  Ls.  Experience  is  conscious  possession.  Those  who  have  it 
are  sure  of  their  title.  No  matter  how  long  they  were  in  getting 
it,  or  how  suddenly  they  may  have  acc^uired  it,  once  it  is  theirs 
tliey  are  distinctly  certain  of  it.  "  I  was  bom  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost^" 
said  the  venerable  Dr.  Aaron  Wood,  on  liis  eighty-first  birtliday, 
"  before  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  am  as  conscious  of  divine 
life,  as  I  am  sensible  of  human  life.  I  liave  known  Christ  longer 
than  I  kuow  any  human  l)eing  now  living.  It  is  by  grace  I  am 
what  I  am — ^a  sinner  saved  by  grace.  This  salvation  is  not  of 
works,  but  of  faith,  a  living  faith  in  a  prc^sent  Saviour,  a  present 
knowledge  of  a  present  salvation  by  him  who  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession." 

The  reality  of  religious  experience  is  clearly  perceived  in  the 
transformation  of  character  and  uplifting  of  life  when  depraved 
and  wicked  men  become  soundly  converted,  and  hold  steadily  on  in 
a  Christian  career.  "  The  righteous  also  shall  hold  on  his  way, 
and  he  that  hatli  clean  hands  shall  Ix?  stronger  and  stronger." 

"It  is  a  rare  thing,"  says  an  English  writer,  "to  see  the  racer 
near  the  end  of  a  long  course  stronger  and  swifter  than  at  the 
beginning;  a  rare  thing  to  see  the  warrior  long  engaged  in  the 
fierce  conflict  more  fresh  and  vigorous  than  when  he  entered  it. 
But  what  in  nature  would  he  an  exception  to  astonish  us  in  grace 
is  the  invariable  nile.  In  the  heavenly  race,  the  farther  the 
righteous — the  man  with  clean  hands — runs,  the  faster  he  is  able 
to  run ;  in  the  good  fight  of  faith,  the  more  enemies  he  lias  made 
to  bite  the  dust,  the  more  he  is  able  to  strike  down.''    All  this  is 
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«auly  enough  accounted  for.  Spiritual  strength,  like  the  natural, 
is  the  result  of  exerdse.  It  is,  indeed,  the  gift  of  (rod ;  but  he 
Diahee  us  work  it  out  with  fear  and  trembling  before  him.  Once 
the  8oul  is  cleansed  from  sin  by  the  power  of  redeeming  grace,  and 
Christ  takes  up  liis  abode  in  the  renovated  temple,  tliere  is  a  union 
of  the  haman  and  diviue  for  prolongetl  and  continuous  victories 
over  the  enemy  of  souls.  Persons  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life 
have  furnished  beautiful  illustrutions  of  this  gracious  arrangement. 
In  <Hie  of  the  Southern  states  lived  a  pious  colored  man,  commonly 
known  as  Billy  Mills.  It  was  bis  habit,  when  meeting  a  minister, 
to  make  special  inquiries  about  Christ,  his  character  and  teachings ; 
(of  he  had  learned,  by  persoual  experience,  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour 
of  the  lowlietjt,  the  most  unlettered  and  rude,  who  believe  in  him. 

On  one  oocasion  "  Uncle  Billy  "  was  introduced  to  a  distjuguished 
college  premdent,  and  seizing  the  proffered  hand,  he  exclaimed, 
with  animated  countenance, "  Now  I  shall  learn  more  about  Clirist, 
for  this  great  man  must  know  a  great  deal  about  my  blessed 
Saviour." 

"How  long  since  you  became  acquainted  with  the  Saviour?" 
iaquired  the  collie  president,  pleased  with  the  old  man's  direct- 
ness and  simplidty. 

"  It  is  more  than  forty  years." 

"Has  he  been  unifonaly  precious  to  you  all  this  time,  or  have 
you  at  times  been  in  darkness,  and  foraakeu  him?" 

"  When  I  was  first  converted,"  said  he, "  I  had  strong  temptations 
to  fiirsake  Christ,  but  he  would  not  let  vie.  He  made  me  taste  so 
much  of  his  love  that  I  iound  nothing  so  sweet.  And  I  now  find 
that  love  sweeter  than  I  did  many  years  ago." 

"  But  have  you  never  had  doubts  and  fears  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  know  I  love  God  ever  since  I  found 
Cbrist>  aa  well  as  I  know  I  love  my  children." 

"How  did  you  feel  when  you  were  converted,  qr  do  you  not 
remember  the  lame?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember  the  time.  I  was  in  great  darkness  and 
distieBB,  and  when  Christ  came  into  my  heart,  I  felt  like  I  was 
swimming  in  God's  love.  I  felt  lighter  than  a  feather,  the  sun 
dNKie  brighter,  the  birds  sang  sweeter,  the  leaves  on  tlie  trees  looked 
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more  beautiful,  eveiythiog  seemed  more  lovely,  and  I  loved 
everything  and  cvcrj'body,  for  God  was  in  evetythiug." 

"Have  you  always  felt  bo  since?" 

"  Yes ;  Christ  ia  alwaya  with  me." 

"Have  you  any  trials?" 

"  Yea ;  I  am  grieved  at  the  conduct  of  many  of  my  people." 

"  Wliat  ia  it,  Billy,  in  their  conduct,  that  you  disapprove?" 

"  Oh,  they  don't  love  each  other.  Many  of  them  are  professed 
Christians,  one  in  Christ,  and  ought  to  live  like  little  children 
together.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  think  about  Christians  loving  eadt 
other.  When  I  was  very  small,  old  mistress  would  take  a  large 
basin  and  fill  it  witl)  milk,  and  sweeten  it  with  molasses  and  crumb 
it  full  of  breail,  and  thcu  wc  colored  and  white  cliildreu  would  sit 
around  it  together  with  our  spoons  and  eat  out  of  it.  Mistress 
would  not  allow  us  to  quarrel,  and  we  would  all  sit  t(^ether  and 
eat  our  sweetened  bread  and  milk.  Now,  this  is  just  the  way 
Christians  should  <lo.  Christ  is  tlie  basin  out  of  which  they  all 
take  of  his  love,  which  is  verj'  sweet  They  ought  to  sit  around 
him  like  we  children  did,  and  it  grieves  me  that  they  ever  b^n  to 
strike  each  other  with  their  spoons." 

"Are  you  not  much  pained  n-ith  the  wickedness  yon  see  and  bear, 
especially  the  profanity?" 

"  I  don't  hear  much  swearing,"  said  he, "  for  when  the  young  men 
about  the  Imr-rooms  and  groceries  see  me  coming,  they  say,  '  Hush 
boys,  there  is  Uncle  Billy ;  don't  awear  until  he  is  out  of  hearing, 
for  you  know  it  hurts  his  feelings,  and  he  will  stop  and  talk  to  us 
about  it' " 

More  conversation  of  a  similar  nature  occurred,  but  enough  is 
given  to  show  that  ivhen  tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Teacher,  he  imparts 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  science  of  life  and  presents  the  most  lovely 
specimens  of  unaffected  piety.  For  forty  years  this  man  had  enjoyed 
continual  communion  with  his  God,  and  "  Christ  was  now  more 
precious  than  when  lie  first  believed." 

Powerful,  too,  was  his  influence  for  good.  Though  only  an 
illiterate,  degraded  man — having  been  a  slave  the  greater  part  of  his 
life — ^yet  so  honest  and  whole-hearted  was  his  piety  that  even 
haughty  slave-holders  trembled  before  him.     It  was  not  his  custom 
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to  talk  much,  especially  to  obtrude  the  subject  of  religion  upon 
unwilling  hearers,  but  so  Christ-like  was  hii^  deportment  that  the  trutli 
of  his  having  been  with  Jesus,  and  leumod  pf  him,  shone  through 
hia  rough  exterior  and  unpolished  wayu.  And  so,  once  remarked 
the  Puritan,  the  Christian  may  recommeud  religion  iu  all  its  beauty 
by  his  life.  Thus  his  light  will  shine.  There  h  power  in  a  liuly  life 
which  nothing  can  resist.  Men  muy  resist  every  argument  and 
motive  which  can  be  found  in  the  Bible — they  may  be  iuditier- 
ent  to  the  providences  of  God — they  may  silence  the  clamors  of 
conscience — nothing  may  disturb  them  in  their  way  to  hell,  but  a 
good  example.  This  has  been  effective  in  instances  where  nothing 
else  was  regarded. 

In  a  certain  community  there  was  a  man,  iniidel  in  his  sentiments, 
and  profligate  in  his  practice.  He  was  subtle  in  disposition,  and 
oonld  much  embarrass  most  that  encountered  him.  But  there  was 
one  man  that  would  never  dispute  with  him.  This  was  a  plain  but 
a  devoted  and  oonsistent  Christian.  His  life  was  a  bright  focus  of 
vita]  godliness,  and  it  had  more  power  upon  this  wicked  man  than 
any  other  sort  of  artillery  tliat  could  be  broi^bt  against  him.  He 
was  often  heard  to  say  that  the  holy  life  of  this  man  was  tite  only 
diing  that  gave  him  trouble.  He  could  not  withstand  tlie  conviction 
that  religion  was  a  reality,  when  he  contemplated  it  as  shining  forth 
in  sodi  a  life. 

The  influence  of  this  man  is  within  the  power  of  every  Chri.stiaii. 
Very  many  religious  professors  are  ready  to  excu«  themselves  for 
doing  no  more  to  advance  religion  by  the  plea  that  thoy  have  not 
the  talent  to  address  and  persuade  moii.  But  this  is  not  always 
Decessary.  If  every  church-member  would  live  right  he  might  talk 
less  and  yet  accomplish  more. 

Even  the  heathen,  when  they  hear  the  story  of  Jesus  and  his 
love,  and  learn  that  there  is  a  better  way  thau  that  they  have  fol- 
lowed in  their  benighted  state,  ^vc  evidence  to  the  Gospel's  saving 
power.  How  often  striking  testimonies  come  from  tlicir  lips,  after 
awakening  and  oonversion.  A  Hindoo  mother,  after  listening  hour 
afler  hour  to  the  lady  missionary  as  she  explained  the  way  of  free 
nI\^on,  exclaimed  :  "  Tell  me  more ! "  At  last,  when  the  long 
talk  must  close  the  old  mother  drew  out  from  under  her  veil  the 
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thin  grej  hairs,  sajing :  '^  These  hairs  have  grown  white,  waiting 
for  such  words  as  these ! "  Charles  Pamla,  an  African  chief,  con- 
verted ander  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  in  1866,  wrote  a  word  of 
testimony  as  to  how  he  prayed  for  and  received  the  experience  of 
salvation  through  the  atonement  ''While  I  was  praying,"  he 
says,  ''  and  trusting  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  I  felt  a  small  voice 
speaking  through  my  soul,  saying, '  It  is  done,  receive  the  Uessing.' 
The  first  thing  I  felt  was  ease  from  the  different  kinds  of  thoughts, 
ease  froth  the  world,  and  from  all  the  cares  of  the  flesh.  I  felt  the 
spirit  filling  my  soul,  and  inunediately  I  was  forced  to  say  in  my 
soul, '  For  me  to  live  is  Christ.*  And  I  gave  up  my  body,  soul, 
thoughts,  words,  time,  property,  children  and  everything  that 
belongs  to  me,  to  the  Lord,  to  do  as  he  pleases.'* 

The  power  that  gives  to  Africa's  sable  son  such  an  experience  as 
that,  and  enlightenment  to  tell  it  with  so  much  grace,  is  no  other 
than  divine. 

If  we  be  asked  to  explain  how  these  things  can  be— 

"  How  can  a  sinner  know 

His  sins  on  earth  forgiven? 
How  can  my  gracious  Saviour  show 
My  name  inscribed  in  heaven?  ** 

we  answer,  the  process  is  not  easily  explainedj  but  the  bd  h  on 
that  account  no  less  certain. 

"  What  we  have  felt  and  seen, 
With  confidence  we  tell ; 
And  publish  to  the  sons  of  men 
The  signs  infiEillible. 

* 

"  We  who  in  Christ  believe 
That  he  for  us  hath  died, 
We  all  his  unknown  peace  receive 
And  feel  his  blood  applied. 

*' Exults  our  rising  soul, 
Disburdened  of  her  load, 
And  swells  unutterably  full 
Of  glory  and  of  God." 
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Ancl  Charles  WeBley  knew  that  human  life  can  have  no  experi- 
enoe  deeper  or  stronger  than  this.     Henoe  he  continued : 

"Hifl  love,  Burpaesing  far 
The  love  of  all  beneath, 
We  find  vithin  our  hearts,  and  dare 
The  pointleea- darts  of  death. 

"Stronger  than  death  and  hell 
The  eacred  power  we  prove ; 
And,  conquerors  of  the  world,  wo  dwell 
In  heaven,  who  dwell  in  love." 

Qefc  this  experi^ioe  and  you  will  understand  it.  Practical  sdencea 
are  known  only  in  the  way  of  actJon.  Practical  knowledge  of 
enry  sort  comes  from  application.  A  thousand  tongues  may 
describe  to  you  the  sweetness  of  honey,  hut  if  you  have  never 
tasted  it,  you  get  no  idea  of  it.  So  this  spiritual  life  can  be  known 
only  by  thoee  who  have  the  taste  of  experience.  And  this  is  what 
God  wants :  "  Oh,  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  ! "  If  men 
will  squander  thdr  days  in  eating  the  husks  of  evil  instead  of  the 
honey  of  religious  experienoe,  in  drinkiug  the  "  wormwood  and  the 
gall"  instead  of  the  pure  "living  water,"  the  fault  and  loss  are 
their  own.  God  waits  to  be  gracious,  to  come  in  pardoning  and 
aasoriDg  mercy  to  every  contrite  heart,  and  they  who  have  received 
him  and  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  know  what  the  neglectful 
and  unbelieving  are  depriving  themselves  of.  Christ  is  the  world's 
Saviour,  ib.e  ever-living  Intercessor,  who  lovingly  pleads  in  the 
presence  of  the  Father  for  every  soul  of  man.  This  is  precisely 
the  thooght  which  so  moved  and  melted  the  heart  of  Paul ;  "  Christ 
loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  In  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  intensity,  Christ  loved  you,  oh  man,  whomsoever  thou 
art,  and  gave  himself  for  you.  Do  you  not  believe  this  truth  ?  Do 
yon  not  feel  it?  The  poet  of  other  days  beautifully  e 
fiuce  of  tliia  idea  upon  oue  who  clearly  realizes  it : 

"Li  evil  long  1  took  delight, 
Unaw'd  by  shame  or  fear, 
TQl  a  new  object  struck  mj  dgfal^ 
And  itopp'd  my  wild  career. 
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''1 8aw  one  hanpii};  on  ii  tree, 
In  af2:onio8  and  1>1(Kx1; 
He  fix'd  his  languid  cyoe  on  me^ 
Ab  near  his  cross  I  stood. 

^Oh,  never  till  my  latest  breath. 
Shall  I  forget  that  look ; 
It  seemed  to  charge  me  with  his  deatli^ 
Though  not  a  word  he  spoke. 

''My  conscience  felt  and  own'd  the  guOt^ 
It  plung'd  me  in  despair; 
I  saw  my  sins  his  blood  had  spilt^ 
And  helped  to  nail  hun  there. 

^  A  second  look  ho  gave,  which  said, 
*  I  fireely  all  forgive ; 
This  blood  is  for  thy  ransom  paid, 
I  die  that  thou  may'st  live.' 

^  With  pleasing  grief  and  moumfhl  Joy, 
My  spirit  now  is  filled. 
That  I  should  such  a  life  destroy. 
Yet  live  by  hun  I  killU" 

Frances  Ridley  Havci^^  the  eminentilj  gifted  English  lady, 
whose  writings  are  the  charm  of  the  Christian  world,  attended 
a  prayer-meeting  Oct.  14th,  1876,  where  a  workman  prayed, 
"  Father  J  we  know  the  reality  of  Jesua  Chrid/^  and  another  meet- 
ing on  the  same  day,  where  a  young  Christian,  who  had  been 
testifying  of  this  "reality"  among  those  who  called  religion  a 
"phantom"  and  a  "sham,"  prayed  earnestly,  "Lord  Jesus,  let 
thy  dear  servant  write  for  us  what  thou  art — thoa  living,  bright 
Reality  ! "  That  very  evening  Miss  Haveigal  produoed  and  dated 
the  following  lovely  lines : 

"  Reality,  reality, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  art  to  me! 
From  the  spectral  mists  and  driving  clouds, 
From  the  shifting  shadows  and  phantom  crowdi; 
From  unreal  words  and  unreal  lives, 
Where  tmth  with  ^^sohood  feebly  striv^y; 
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From  the  pnetninpR  away,  the  chance  and  cliange, 
FUckeringH,  vaniahings,  Bwiit  and  strange, 

I  turn  to  my  glorious  rest  in  thee. 

Who  art  the  grand  Beality. 

"Eeality  in  greatest  need, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  art  indeedl 
Is  the  pilot  real,  who  alone  can  guide 
The  drifting  ship  througli  the  midnight  tide  f 
Is  the  life-boat  real,  as  it  neors  the  wreck. 
And  the  saved  ones  leap  from  the  parting  deck? 
Is  the  haven  real,  where  the  barque  may  flee 
Ttom  the  autumn  gales  of  the  wild  North  Sea? 
Seality,  indeed,  art  thou, 
Uy  Pilot,  Life-boat,  Haven  now. 

"Reality,  reality. 

In  brightest  days  art  thou  to  me 
^ou  art  the  sunshine  of  my  mirth, 
niou  art  the  heaven  above  my  earth. 
The  spring  of  the  love  of  all  my  heart, 
And  the  fountain  of  my  song  thou  art; 
For  dearer  than  the  dearest  now. 
And  better  than  the  best,  art  thou. 

Beloved  Lord,  in  whom  I  see 

Joy^ving,  glad  reality. 

"  Beality,  reality, 

Lord  Jeeus,  thou  hast  been  to  mel 
When  I  thought  the  dream  of  life  was  past, 
And  'the  master's  home-call '  come  at  last; 
When  I  thought  I  only  had  to  wait 
A  little  while  at  the  Golden  Gate — 
Only  another  day  or  two, 
Till  thou  thj-self  shouldst  bear  me  through. 

How  real  thy  presence  was  to  mel 

How  precious  thy  reality  I 

"  Beality,  reality, 
Lord  Jesus  Chriet,  thoti  art  to  met 
IDiy  name  is  sweeter  than  songs  of  old, 
Hiy  words  are  bettor  than  'most  fine  gold.' 
Hiy  deeds  are  Rreater  than  hero-glory. 
Thy  life  is  grander  than  poetrstoiy : 
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But  thiiu,  thyaelf,  fur  nye  tlic  same,    ' 
Alt  more  tltaii  wonk  oiid  lifo  and  namel 

Thyirff  thou  hast  revealed  to  m^ 

In  glorious  reality 

"  Beality,  reality, 

Lord  Jeeua  Chriet,  ia  crowned  in  UmvI 
In  thee  is  every  tj'pe  ftilfilled. 
In  thee  is  every  yearning  etilled 
Fur  perfect  beuuty,  truth  and  love ; 
For  thou  art  nlwiiya  far  above 
The  grandmt  glimpse  of  our  ideal, 
Yet  more  nnd  more  wo  know  thee  real. 

And  ninrvcl  more  u)d  more  to  ses 

Thine  infinite  reality. 

"Reality,  reality 
Of  fcrace  and  glorj-  dwells  in  tbeel 
How  real  thy  mercy  and  tliy  might! 
How  real  thy  love,  how  real  thy  lightl 
How  real  thy  truth  and  fnithfulness  I 
How  real  thy  blessing  when  thou  doet  bleaal 
How  real  tliy  coming  to  dwell  within  I 
How  real  the  triumplis  thou  dost  win  I 

Dofit  not  the  loving  and  glowing  heart 
Leap  up  lo  own  how  real  thou  utT 

"Beality,  reality! 
Such  let  our  adoration  be  I 
Father,  we  bless  ilice  with  heart  and  voioe, 
For  the  wondrous  grace  of  thy  sovereign  choio% 
Tliat  patiently,  gently,  sought  us  out 
In  the  far-off  land  of  death  and  doubt. 
That  drew  ub  to  Christ  by  the  Spirit's  might) 
That  opened  our  eyes  to  see  the  light, 
That  arose  in  strange  reality, 
From  the  darkness  falling  on  Calvarj. 

"Beality,  reality 
Lord  Jei«us  Clirist,  thou  art  to  mel 
My  glorious  King,  ray  Lord,  my  God, 
Life  is  too  short  for  half  the  laud. 
For  half  the  debt  of  pnuse  I  owe 
For  this  blest  knowledge,  that '  I  know 
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The  realit}'  of  Jpsus  Christ ' — 
Unmeaeurod  ble»if<ing,  gift  unpriced. 

Will  I  not  praieo  thee  when  I  see 

Id  the  long  noon  of  eternity. 

Unveiled,  thy  '  bright  reality '  ? " 

REUQION  A  SATISFYING  AND  BLESSED  PORTION. 

For  the  Christian  reli^on  men  have  sought  out  many  substitatGs, 
and  millioDs  conteut  themselves  as  best  they  can  in  the  embrace  of 
one  or  more  of  them,  but  all  t<^ether  they  furnish  no  peace  of 
mind,  no  joyousneas  of  spirit^  like  that  which  comes  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  sins  for^ven,  acceptance  with  Grod,  and  meetness  for  heaven. 
The  pore  soul  is  the  only  satisfied  soul.  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
I  awake  in  thy  likeness."  The  devoted  heart  is  the  only  heart  that 
has  fcmod  its  trueshrine.  The  spirit  thrilled  with  the  sublime  expeti- 
eoces  of  oommunion  with  God  is  the  only  perfectly  happy  spirit.  The 
mind  uplifted  with  God-like  moti\'cs  is  the  only  truly  exalted  mind. 
The  life  saved  from  open  sin  and  secret  impurity  is  the  only  life 
upon  which  God  Bets  the  seal  of  his  approval.  "  Blessed  are  the 
nndefiled  in  the  way,  who  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  Blessed  are 
they  that  keep  his  testimonies,  and  that  seek  him  with  the  whole 
heart  They  also  do  no  iniquity  :  they  walk  in  his  ways.  Then 
shall  I  not  be  ashamed,  when  I  have  respect  unto  all  thy  command^ 
ments."     (Ps.  rarix.  I,  2,  3,  6.) 

Sin  is  a  disturbing  element  It  is  not  a  part  of  man's  original 
nature.  It  is  an  after  intrusion,  a  subsequent  blot,  a  poison  intro- 
duced by  Satan  in  the  Eden  home.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  world's 
misery.  It  is  the  source  of  human  woe.  Moral  turpitude  is  the 
basis  of  mortal  despair.  Rebellion  of  the  heart  keeps  dread  of  the 
future  ahve,  and  is  the  feeder  of  spiritual  tmrest 

God  has  ordained  an  eternal  oonnection  betwixt  sin  and  misery 
and  betwixt  holiness  and  happiness.  His  law  is  that  perfect  inno- 
cence is  perfect  felicity.  This  is  heaven's  order;  it  cannot  be 
sabverted.  A  really  holy  heart  cannot  be  permanently  miserable, 
aoy  more  than  a  nnful,  rebellious  heart  can  be  permanently  happy. 

That  the  hearts  of  the  wicked  are  not  perfectly  happy  is  evident 
finn  their  reBtleesnees  and  love  of  exdtement    They  crave  novelty ; 
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are  unsatisfied  amid  the  quietude  of  Ghxl's  Sabbaths  and  the 
serenity  of  religious  worship.  It  is  this  spirit  of  unrest  which  fills 
the  theatre^  keeps  up  the  dauoe,  aud  perpetuates  the  haunts  of  evil. 

" '  Strang:er8  at  home, 
Like  Noah's  dove  we  roam. 
And  find  no  rest* 

''So  much  we  live  in  outward  things, 
8o  much  in  noise  and  show ; 
So  little  of  the  hidden  springs 
Of  life  and  truth  we  know. 

"The  shadows  from  the  world  of  sense. 
In  endless  play  and  strife, 
And  outwanl  phMi^urc,  pain,  suspense, 
Seem  all  tliero  is  of  life. 

**  Meanwhile,  tlie  soul,  forgot,  unknown. 
In  inwanl  darkness  lies ; 
And  like  a  captive,  sad  and  lone, 
Of  inanition  dies. 

"  It  siglis  in  sorrow  and  in  pain, 
And  pleads  for  light  and  breath ; 
But  still  it  sighs  and  pleads  in  vain, 
And  dies  a  lingering  death." 

The  body  demands  food ;  the  mind  craves  knowledge ;  and  the 
soul  rises  in  desire  for  spiritual  sustenance.  Men  £sul  to  recognize 
the  arrangements  of  the  divine  economy.  They  seek  to  satisfy  the 
soul  with  wliat  at  lx>st  can  only  serve  as  food  for  thought.  They 
strive  to  quench  the  tliirstinga  of  their  immortal  spirit  at  material 
fountains.  They  amass  property,  court  applause  and  power,  and 
have  their  liiglicst  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  worldly  chattels. 
As  well  may  a  man  strive  by  mental  exercises  to  sj^tisfy  the  craving 
of  his  stomach  for  food,  as  to  endeavor  to  quiet  the  uprisings  of 
conscience,  the  demands  of  his  higher  nature,  with  the  material 
instead  of  the  spiritual,  the  tem[x>ral  instead  of  the  eternal. 

"  What  a  perversion  of  truth  it  is,"  obser\^es  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W. 
Hooper,  ^'for  a  man  to  have  his  mind  engrossed,  and  all  the 
ener^es  of  his  nature  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  those  things 
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which  can  never  aatittfy,  and  which  must  perish  with  the  using  I 
What  a  &tal  mistake  that  man  is  makiDg  who  allows  these  mere 
matteiB  of  lime  and  sense  to  shut  out  all  those  eternal  realities 
tliat  have  a  right  to  demand  the  most  caretul  attention,  and  the 
most  ondivided  attention,  of  our  souls !  There  is  a  part  of  man 
which  cannot  live  on  bread,  and  which  must  live  forever,  and 
which  must  draw  its  sustenance  from  the  risen  and  exalted  Son  of 
God — an  immortal  soul,  worth  more  thau  ten  thousand  worlds  like 
this;  a  soul  whose  eternal  destiny  is  to  be  Exed  while  here  in  the 
body,  and  in  a  life-time,  short  at  best,  and  wearing  away  every  day 
that  it  lives  in  the  flesh ;  a  soul  that  gives  vitality  to  the  body, 
and  value  to  all  that  is  of  any  value  in  all  this  world  and  all  that 
'  heaven '  means,  to  a  '  ransomed  sinner  saved  by  grace,' " 

There  must  be  adaptation.  "  Tlie  fishes  do  not  live  on  the  elms, 
neither  do  the  cattle  browse  in  the  midst  of  the  sea."  A  being 
made  in  the  image  of  God  must  look  for  its  appropriate  sphere  of 
labor  and  reward  in  the  things  of  God ;  it  must  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere of  heaven — a  heaven  b^uu  below ;  it  must  have  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ,  ready  for  sacrifice,  toil,  benevolence,  sympathy 
for  human  woe,  and  constant  activity.  While  in  the  world,  it 
must  not  be  of  the  world.  While  using  the  world,  it  must  not 
abase  it.  While  enjoying  the  world's  beauty  of  song,  and  sight 
and  sound,  it  must  not  set  the  affections  upon  it,  but  on  things 
above,  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  changeth  and  passeth  away, 
but  heaven,  and  glory,  and  God,  like  the  soul  itself,  abide  for  ever. 

This  is  where  so  many  make  the  fatal  blunder.  They  seek  for 
satisfaction  in  that  which  has  no  satisfaction  in  it.  They  toil,  and 
sweat,  and  strive,  and  agonize  for  that  as  an  ultimatum,  which  at 
most  is  designed  to  be  only  a  means  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  given  of  accomplishing  the  will  of  God.  Gold  is  good  as 
a  servant,  bat  bad  as  a  master.  Power  is  usefnl  when  rightly 
directed  and  controlled,  but  once  the  bands  are  broken,  ruin  ensues. 
Christ  understood  tlio  proper  order  of  life  when  he  said  :  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added."  It  is  man's  first  and  highest  duty  to  serve  God. 
That  is  what  he  is  on  earth  for.  Life  is  not  worth  living  when 
abom  of  the  "  religion  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory." 
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The  young,  looking  ahead,  may  think  otherwise ;  bat  tlie  old  who 
have  lived  their  day  and  come  to  taste  death — no  prospect  beyond, 
the  future  a  night  of  darkness,  starless,  rayless,  hopelesB,  are  con- 
strained to  say  of  all  their  years  and  yearnings :  "  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties^ all  is  vanity/' 

"  Oh,  shall  we  ever,  ever  roam, 
As  if  we  feared  to  stay, 
And  let  into  our  inmost  home 
The  needful  light  of  day ! 

"  No,  let  us  harken  to  the  groans 
That  rise  from  depths  within ; 
And  hear  in  what  accusing  tones 
Tlicy  tell  of  secret  sin. 

"  Pity  thy  soul,  thy  captive  soul, 
Oh,  man!  retreat  from  sense; 
Go  in  from  its  malign  control, 
Sit  in  those  shadows  dense. 

"  Where  chafes,  in  chains  and  pains  and  team, 
Thy  nobler,  better  part ; 
Let  courage  overcome  thy  fears, 
Let  duty  prompt  thy  heait. 

"  Bow  to  thy  soul  a  listening  ear, 
Expose  thy  guilty  breast; 
Of  wrath  and  terror  thou  shalt  hear. 
Of  sorrow  and  unrest. 

"  You  hear  the  plaint  and  hear  it  all, 
The  shame,  the  guilt,  the  strife ; 
Hear  most  where  heaviest  curses  fall— 
Their  doom  may  be  thy  life. 

"  For  shouldst  thou  from  this  realm  of  death 
Look  to  the  Crucified, 
There  might  flow  forth  to  meet  thy  fJEuth 
A  healing,  cleansing  tide." 

But  we  are  sometimes  asked  to  tell  why  some  who  have  chosen 
that  good  part  also  apparently  lack  complete  satisfaction.  It  is 
right  that  the  question  should  be  answered^  and  perhaps  it  will  not 
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prove  a  difficalt  task  (o  S.aA  an  ezplanatioD  for  the  seeming  contra- 
diction. Fitst,  then,  let  aa  inquire  as  to  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
thoee  who  do  find  in  religion  a  perfectly  satisfying  element,  for 
there  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  the  manner  of  having  and  hold- 
it^  a  portion  in  God. 

The  true  Christian  takes  God  for  his  portion  for  what  he  is  in 
himself.  With  David,  he  exclaims : "  Whom  have  I  in  lieaveu 
but  Uuef  and  there  is  nom  upon,  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee." 
With  Habakkuk,  he  declares:  "Although  tlie  fig-tree  shall  not 
blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vine ;  the  labor  of  the  olive 
shall  &il,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flock  shall  be  cut 
off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall,  yH  will  I 
rgoice  m  the  Lord,  Iwilljoy  in  the  God  of  my  aalva^on."  Of  such 
a  being,  God  is  the  be^nning  and  the  end,  the  encompassing  power 
and  presence,  the  all  in  all.  The  soul  thus  saved  is  ever  at  home 
aod  at  rest  in  God.  There  is  no  reaching  out  alter  anything 
fiuther,  no  longing  for  anything  better,  no  uneasy  r^rets  for  any- 
thing passed  beyond  recall.  God  is  to  him  infinite  loveliness,  joy, 
peace,  satisfaction.  Come  health  or  disease,  prosperi^  or  adversity, 
the  perpetuated  presence  of  friends  or  sore  bereavement,  long  con- 
tinued life  or  an  early  death — no  matter,  God  is  his — his  heaven 
on  earth,  his  heaven  in  heaven.  Religion  completely  satisfies  him. 
With  it  he  is  "  supremely  blest,"  and  can  sing,  with  the  revered 
Dr.  Bay  Palmer, 

"  To  thee,  my  God,  I  lift  mine  eyea  t 
Oft  fltn^gling  to  be  free, 
Uy  soul  from  low  delights  would  rise. 
And  loose  itself  in  tbee. 

"  Oh,  if  without  thy  gladdening  emile, 

What  joy  can  senee  import  ?  j 

,  What  charm  can  of  its  grief  beguile 

Hie  wounded,  aching  heart? 

"  Bat  when,  within  my  breast,  I  hear 

The  whispered  words  divine, 

Itutt  tells  me  thou  in  love  art  near. 

What  blisB  supreme  is  mine  1 
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"  I  seem  to  breathe  in  heavenly  air; 
My  heart  sweet  comfort  fills ; 
Comfort  that  drowns  its  every  care, 
Its  restless  yearning  stills. 

"  Towanl  heaven,  where  thy  ftill  glories  art^ 
My  raptured  spirit  springs, 
And  longs  to  mount  from  earth  afiur. 
On  swifl  seraphic  wings. 

"  But  if  awhile  I  yet  must  stay, 
Oh,  let  nic,  strong  in  grace, 
Love  on,  ser\'e  on,  till  dawns  the  day 
When  I  shall  see  thy  face ! 

'*  Ah!  then  no  more  shall  sin  molest^ 
Nor  tears  nor  death  be  known ; 
But  joyous  life  and  changeless  rest 
Be  found  in  God  alone ! " 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  who  have  accepted  Christianity  have 
failed  rightly  to  apprehend  the  portion  of  the  soul  in  Grod.  They 
have  a  wrong  conception  of  what  that  portion  really  is,  how  they 
should  regard  it,  and  what  it  should  be  to  them.  They  have  made 
an  honest  turn  from  sin  and  folly ;  their  associations  and  activities 
arc  with  the  good ;  their  names  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
Church,  and  they  are  esteemed  as  Christians.  Perliaps  tliey  are ; 
God  kiioweth.  It  is  not  ours  to  judge  their  characters.  Ye 
shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  Why  is  it  that  Christians  differ  so 
much  in  spirit  and  usefulness?  Why  are  some  hailed  everywhere 
and  all  the  time  as  truly  Christ-like  in  tliemselvcs  and  their  works, 
while  others  are  Christ-like  only  in  form  and  name  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  an  essential  Christian  and  a  nominal  Christian  ? 
Is  it  not  found  in  the  secret  relation  which  the  soul  sustains  to  God  ? 
Do  not  many  choose  Gtxi  as  their  portion  for  what  he  does,  rather 
than  for  what  he  w.  They  are  on  the  Lord's  side  because  that  is 
the  winning  side,  the  happy  side,  the  plentiful  side.  With  them,  God 
is  the  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself  The  gifts  are  prized 
more  than  the  Giver.  Happy  when  Providence  favors  and  bestows, 
unhappy  when  blessings  arc  withheld.  Filled  with  envy  and  dis- 
content when  others  have  greater  prosperity.     Complaining  under 
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give  you  and  the  children/'  he  says,  '^  as  far  as  I  am  able,  some  aooount 
of  the  dealings  of  Uod  with  my  own  soul,  during  the  several  winters 
in  which  I  have  lx5eu  8e{)arated  from  you — blessed  seasons,  in  which 
G(xl  has  led  me  '  into  green  {Kisturcs,  and  beside  the  still  waters ; '  in 
which  my  dwelling-])lace  has  been  in  a  '  land  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams/  along  the  banks  of  the '  river  of  life/  and  on  those  everlasting 
hills  where  my  '  sun  goes  not  down,  neither  does  my  moon  withdraw 
itself,  for  the  Ix>rd  is  my  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  my 
mourning  are  ended/  As  I  commence  writing,  the  waters  of  life 
rise  and  s^vell  in  my  heart,  and  bear  my  soul  upward. and  onward 
into  an  oceati  of  such  calm  and  serene  and  peaceful  blesseilness, 
that  language  fails  when  I  attempt  to  describe  what  I  see  and  feel 
and  enjoy.  Inspiration  only  furnishes  language  which  approaches 
the  reality.  '  Whom  not  having  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  tliough 
now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glorj\' 

"  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  succeed  in  giWng  you  an  apprehension  of 
the  state  of  my  mind,  than  by  presenting  some  of  the  elements  and 
sources  of  that  blessedness  with  which  I  have  served  Grod  and  my 
generation  these  years  that  are  past. 

"  The  first  source  of  blessedness  is  conscious  peace  with  God.  To 
look  up  with  an  eye  of  faith,  into  our  Father's  face,  with  the  full 
and  sweet  assurance  that  every  controversy  is  fiilly  and  perfectly 
settled,  that,  like  Enoch,  we  can  now  walk  with  God,'  and  *  (Jod 
himself  will  walk  with  as,  and  dwell  in  us '  and  be  our  God,  and 
we  be  hLs  sons  and  his  daughters,'  we  then  know  the  blessedness 
which  Moses  felt,  when  God  said  to  him :  *  I  know  thee  by  name, 
and  thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight.'  To  have  God  thus  present 
to  and  in  the  soul,  with  not  a  cloud  or  frown  upon  his  smiling  face, 
this  is  the  ^  fulness  of  joy,'  which  I  have  had  in  him  for  months 
and  months  together.  Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  then,  that  my  'joy 
is  full '  ?    In  the  very  centre  of  my  heart, 


*  Sits  my  Saviour,  clothed  in  love, 
And  there  my  smiling  God.' 


"Another  source  and  element  of  this  blessedness  in  the  sweet 
*  spirit  of  adoption,  crying  Abba,  Father,'  which  God,  by  his  Spirit, 
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breathes  into  the  heart  In  the  excrcLse  of  this  spirit,  the  current  of 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections  naturally,  sweetly,  and  continu- 
ally flow  out  in  sentimentB  of  love,  gratitude,  and  adoration  toward 
God,  and  there  they  roll '  in  blissiiil  fixedness  about  one  changeless 
oentre.'  In  the  hour  of  temptation,  the  soul  spontaneously '  looks  to 
JeBos '  with  the  peaceful  assurance,  that  his  <  grace  is  sufficient.'  '  In 
time  of  need,'  however  great  or  small  the  necessity,  it  naturally 
turns  to  God,  and  '  casts  its  cares  upon  him '  with  the  full  assurance 
that '  be  caretb  for  us ; '  that  in  Clirist  are  provisions  full  and  free 
for  every  want ;  that  the  ear  of  God  b  open  when  we  pray.to  him ; 
that  even  '  before  we  cry,  he  hears  and  while  we  are  speaking,  he 
'  answers,  Here  am  I;  Son,  daughter,  what  is  tliy  petition?'  To 
ptay  with  the  consciousne^  that  God  is  thus  present,  that  we  are 
'speaking  to  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketli  to  a  friend,'  this 
renders  our  blessedness  in  God  so  great,  that  the  particular  blessings 
asked  for  appear  hardly  ncce^^ary  to  the  fullness  of  our  joy.  'This 
my  joy  is  fulfilled.' 

"  Another  element  and  source  of  this  blessedness  is  the  perpetual 
and  peaceful  assurance  that,  in  and  through  Christ,  every  real 
want,  temporal  and  spiritual,  may  and  will  be  supplied.  Christ 
has  promised,  that '  they  that  follow  him,  shall  not  want  any  good 
thing,'  that  is,  anything,  the  possession  of  which  would  be  a  real 
blessing  to  them,  anything  necessary  to  the  perfect  fullness  of  their 
joy.  To  have  this  truth  perpetually  pr«s?ent  to  the  mind,  to  feel 
aa  entire  assurance,  that  this  is  the  actual  relation  which  we  sustain 
to  Christ,  then  we  '  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  gloiy.' 
Then  we, '  being  delivered  from  our  enemies,  serve  God  without 
ftar,  Id  righteousness  and  holiness  before  him  all  the  days  of  our 
life.'  This  is  the  relation  which  I  feel  myself  to  sustain  to  Christ 
from  day  to  day,  I  have  no  espectatioii  or  fear  of  wanting  any 
good  thing  in  time  or  eternity.  All  my  interests  lie  secure  iu  the 
hands  of  Christ.  '  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
so  is  the  Lord  round  about  his  people,'  and  I  continually  have  the 
peaceful  assuranoe,  that  my  soul  dwells  within  that  blessed  circle. 


"  Another,  and,  I  may  add,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  blessed- 
M,  b  ihs  continued  assurance  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
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one  vnth  God,  that  my  will  is  lost  in  the  diviae  will,  tlut  I  have  no 
will  to  do  what  God  would  not  have  mo  do,  and  that  all  that  he 
would  have  nie  do,  I  will  to  do.  Thus  '  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  Uveth  iu  nic ;  aiid  the  life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live 
l^  the  faith  of  the  Sou  of  God,  who  loved  me,  aud  gave  himself 
for  me.'  This  is  the  mw^t  hle:j:Mxl  spot  in  the  umvetse.  Xothing  can 
offend  the  soul  when  it  is  here.  In  this  blosscd  spot  Christ  seems 
to  hold  my  soul  from  day  to  day.  In  this  spot,  no  finite  object  Itos 
power  to  disturb  the  duep  rest  of  the  soul  in  God.  '  God  is  its 
everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  its  mourning  are  ended.'  I  should 
here  mention  atiotlicr  fact  in  my  experience,  wliicfi  I  owe  to  the 
graoe  of  Clirist.  It  ia  this :  a  stat«  uf  jwrfct-t  contentment  and  an 
entire  and  pcm«ful  aequii-^vncc  in  the  dis[K'n.-<utions  of  providence, 
in  every  variety  of  condition.  As  the  houI  retii-cs  under  tlie  *  sliadow 
of  the  Almiglity,'  no  occurrence  without  has  jiowcr  to  distnrb  it  there. 
From  that  spot  it  looks  out  ujKin  all  the  arraiigt>nieuts  and  movements 
of  the  surrounding  universi',  witli  tliis  sweet  spirit  ]>cr\'ading  its  whole 
being,  and  that  iu  respect  to  all  ereaturcH,  objects,  and  evcatii, '  Thy 
will  be  done,'  It  thcu  '  learns  iu  whatever  state  it  ia  therewith  to 
be  content.'  Ever)'  condition  is  best.  So  it  appears  to  the  soul, 
and  that  because  our  heavculy  Father  so  wills.  My  dear  ones,  I  want 
you  all  to  find  this  peaceful,  blissful  spot.  No  unsupplied  wont 
reaches  the  soul  there.  Never,  it  seems  to  me,  did  my  soul  dwell 
there  so  uninterruptedly  as  u'ithin  a  few  mouths  past.  Oh,  that 
blessed  gospel  which  lias  power  to  hold  tlie  mind  in  such  a  state ) 
Aud  oh,  that  blessed  Saviour,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of 
this  gospel,  and  is  hiuiself  its  very  substance  ! 

"Another  element  of  this  blesstdiiess  is  this — an  entire  se{)ara- 
tion,  in  all  my  aims,  purposes  aud  desires,  from  all  objects  but  one : 
Christ  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  I  do  not  know  tliat  I 
covet  any  man's  silver  or  gold  or  apparel,  tlmt  I  have  any  desire 
for  a  name  among  men,  or  a  wish  to  pursue  any  object  but  the 
glory  of  Christ.  I  have  the  witness  in  my  own  heart  that  by  the 
cross  of  Christ  '  I  am  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to 
me.'  In  this  blessed  state  my  soul  can  say,  '  Christ  is  all  mine.' 
Nothing  interrupts  my  deep  blessedness  in  him.  With  what  sweet- 
ness have  I  been  able,  ctijtccially  during  the  present  period  of 
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eeporntion  from  you,  to  present  my  entire  family  as  a  '  whole  burnt 
oaring '  to  Christ,  with  this  single  desire  and  prayer,  that  we  may 
all  be  entirely  his,  that  we  may  be  wholly  separated  from  all  that 
is  imlike  him,  and  have  his  entire  image  in  all  our  hearts,  and 
that,  as  a  family,  we  may  be  able  to  say,  '  For  us  to  live  is  Christ,' 
To  entertain  such  intentions  and  desires  is  a  lively  foretaste  of 
eternal  blessedness." 

That  is  so,  and  by  those  who  so  live,  death  is  never  coveted, 
though  they  know  that  "to  die  is  gain."  They,  of  all  others,  can 
trathliiHy  repeat  the  words  of  J.  Denham  Smith: 

"God'a  almighty  anna  are  round  me. 

Peace,  peace  is  mine  1 
Judgment  BceneB  need  not  confound  me, 

Peace,  peace  b  mine  I 
JeeuB  came  hinuelf  and  sought  me! 
Sold  to  death,  ho  found  and  bought  mel 
Then  my  blessed  freedom  taught  me. 

Peace,  peace  ie  mine ! 

"While  I  hear  life's  aui^ng  billows. 

Peace,  peace  is  mine ! 

•     Why  suspend  my  harp  on  willowsT 

Peace,  peace  is  mine  I 

I  may  sing  with  Christ  beside  me, 

Though  a  thousand  ills  betide  me, 

Safely  he  hath  sworn  to  guide  me  I 

Peace,  peace  ia  mine  I 

"Every  trial  draws  him  nearer. 

Peace,  peace  is  mine! 
All  his  strokes  but  make  hini  dearer. 

Peace,  peace  m  mine ! 
Bless  I  then  the  hand  that  sinit«th 
Gently,  and  to  heal  doligliteth, 
'TIS  against  my  gin»  he  fight eth. 

Peace,  peace  ia  mine  I 

"Wdoome!  every  rising  sunlight, 
Peace,  peace  is  mine! 
Nearer  home  each  rolling  midnight^ 
Peace,  peace  is  mine  1 
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Desth  iind  hell  cannot  appall  vaa, 
Safe  in  Chrwt  what«'cr  befoU  m^ 
Calmly  wait  1  ^11  he  call  me, 
Peace,  peace  it  minel " 

HUMILITY  AN  EXALTING  POWER 

St  Augustine,  being  asked  "  What  ia  the  first  article  in  the 
ChriMtiau  religiou?"  peplicd,  "Humility."  "And  what  the 
second?"  "Humility!"  "And  what  the  third?"  "Humility!" 
Kev.  Phillips  llntokA  ha:*  given  this  feature  of  a  religious  life 
similar  pruniincnif  in  liis  ninark  that  humility  ia  the  eonsumniate 
Cliristiun  gmtv,  nay,  rather  in  the  star  in  tlie  Eenitli^  where  all  the 
sweep  of  Christian  grai-en  niLvtu.  Moore  reversed  the  locality  of 
his  figure,  hut  exprciiMtl  the  aame  truth  : 

"  Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root, 
From  whii'U  all  heavenly  virtues  Bhoot" 

Webster  defines  humility  as  "  freedom  from  pride,  lowlinesB  of 
miud,  a  willingne.ss  to  waive  our  rights,  and  to  take  a  lower  place 
than  might  be  our  due."  He  distinguishes  it  from  diffidenoe  in 
that  the  latter  is  a  distrust  of  one's  powers,  and  when  carried  too  fiir, 
a  defect  rather  than  a  virtue.  Modesty  difllere  from  humility  in 
being  less  di3tin<>tivoly  a  Christian  grace,  though  ever  held  in  the 
world's  highest  est4^«ni.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  that  modesty 
which  distinguishes  tnie  wisdom  is  found  in  the  history  of  a  Persian 
nobleman,  the  celebrated  Aboo  Yusuph,  once  chief  judge  of 
Bagtlod.  On  one  imjwrlant  occasion,  after  a  very  patient  investi- 
gation of  liicts,  he  declaretl  that  his  knowledge  was  not  competent 
to  decide  ii|H»n  the  case  before  him.  "  Pray,  do  you  expect,"  said 
a  pert  courtier,  who  hcanl  this  declaration,  "  that  the  Caliph  is  to 
pay  your  ignorance ?  "  "I  do  not,"  was  the  mild  reply  ;  "  the 
Caliph  pays  lue,  and  well,  for  what  I  do  know ;  if  he  wero  to 
attempt  to  pay  me  for  what  I  do  not  know,  the  treasures  of  his 
empire  would  not  suffice."  Here  was  a  frank  acknowledgment 
of  limited  knowledge,  under  cireum-stances  whcr^n  men  of  less 
wisdom,  and  more  presumption,  would  have  made  a  show  of 
decision.    Chris^  as  a  human  being,  was  modesty  that  is,  undbtru- 
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live  io  Iiis  deportment,  bat  his  modesty  is  not  spoken  of,  while  his 
humility  is.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  The  Savionr  had  a 
tnie  sense  of  hia  own  greatness.  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  witli  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation.  He  was  a 
perfect  pattern  of  this  loveliest  grace.  He  made  a  correct  estimate 
of  himself,  not  thinking  less  of  himself  than  be  ought,  nor  yet 
more,  and  never  giving  a  hint  to  s  living  soul  that  he  thought  of 
himself  at  all.  He  thought  of  others,  how  he  could  save  them, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  "  He  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  tlie  death  of  the  Cross." 

Humility  is  a  characteristic  of  the  inner  liie.  It  is  not  plainness 
of  attire,  nor  scantiness  of  food,  nor  poverty  of  words,  though  these 
are  not  luconsistent  with  it,  but  it  is  "  that  tjiin])le,  inner  life  of 
real  greatness,  which  is  indifferent  to  magnificence,  and,  surrounded 
by  it  all,  lives  far  away  in  tlie  distant  country  of  a  father's  home, 
mti)  the  Cross  borne  silently  and  self-sacrificingly  in  the  heart  of 
hearts." 

The  more  a  man  has  of  the  grace  of  humility,  the  less  will  he 
manifest  the  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  and  esteem.  It  was  so  with 
FkuL  Thongh  from  the  outset  of  his  religious  career  much  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  was  in  him,  so  that  he  esteemed  others  better  than 
himself,  yet  as  time  passed  on  the  lower  became  his  estimate  of  his 
own  deeerta  Some  one  has  remarked  that  in  a.  d.  69,  soon  after 
PmiI  was  omverted}  he  called  himself  "  unworthy  to  be  called  ati 
(jgpotUe."  As  the  years  rolled  along,  and  he  grew  in  grace,  in  A.  d. 
64,  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  sainU ; "  and 
just  before  his  znartyrdom,  wbeu  he  had  reached  the  stature  of  a 
perfect  man  in  Christ,  in  a.  d.  65,  his  exclamation  was,  "  I  am 
the  diief  of  ginnera."  It  is  thus  tlie  rare  and  beautiful  plant  of 
humility  grows.  The  larger  its  place  in  any  heart,  tlie  smaller  is 
Um  chum  of  that  heart  to  it 

"Humility,  the  loveliest,  sweetest  flower 
That  bloomed  in  Eden,  and  the  iin»t  that  died. 
Hath  rarely  Moesomed  aince  on  mortal  soil. 
It  is  so  frail,  so  delicate  a  thing. 
It  doth  not  bear  to  look  ppon  itself. 
And  he  who  ventures  to  eiteem  it  hie 
Korea  by  that  aiDglo  thought  he  hath  it  not." 
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True  humility^  while  it  brings  to  light  our  own  wiB,  is  ever  sore 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  others. 

"  Each  has  his  fault  we  readily  allow ; 
To  this  decree  our  dearest  friend  must  bow; 
One's  too  careless,  another's  too  correct, 
And  all,  save  our  sweet  self,  have  some  defect. 

In  the  language  of  Bradley :  ^^The  man  who  is  the  most  sensible 
of  his  own  failings  will  always  be  heard  to  talk  the  least  of  the 
failings  of  others.  It  is  the  proud  nian^  the  proud  professor  of  the 
Gospel;  who  is  the  reviling  man,  the  censorious  professor.  Pride 
takes  a  pleasure  in  bringing  to  light  the  infirmities  of  others,  that 
itself  may  be  exalted ;  while  humility  delights  in  contemplating 
their  excellencies,  that  it  may  I)e  laid  by  them  still  lower  in  its  own 
esteem,  and  he  led  to  imitate  their  grac^cs.  The  reason  why  we  are 
censorious  and  hard-hearted  is  simply  this  :  we  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  are  none  of  his.  Never  let  us  deem  ourselves  Chris- 
tians till  we  bear  some  resemblance  to  our  meek,  lowly  and  compas- 
sionate Master.  The  religion  which  he  puts  into  the  heart  of  his 
followers  softens  the  character,  sweetens  tlie  temper,  and  enlivens 
all  the  tender  aScctions  of  the  soul,  and  fills  it  with  kindness  and 
with  love." 

Humility  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  own  acceptance  with  Grod. 
He  has  no  pleasure  in  a  haughty  heart,  but  never  despises  one  that 
is  broken  and  contrite.  It  is  essential  to  acceptable  service  and 
true  Christian  exaltation.  "  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you, 
shall  be  your  mhiister  (one  that  ministers  to  your  wants) ;  and  who- 
soever will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all."  Humility 
ennobles  nature,  promotes  growth  in  grace,  nourishes  a  thankful 
spirit,  and  is  the  foundation  of  usefulness.  "  I  was  never  of  any 
use,"  said  a  Christian  minister,  "  luitil  I  found  out  that  God  did 
not  make  me  for  a  great  man."    Tnic  humility  is  exalting. 

"  God  hath  sworn  to  lift  on  high 
Who  sinks  himself  by  true  humility." 

"  Humility  is  an  inverted  paradoxical  ladder,  on  which  he  that 
descends  lowest  ascends  highest;  the  lowest  step  of  Christian 
humility  is  the  highest  point  of  Christian  eminence.^ 
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"As  a  tree,  the  more  deeply  it  is  rootetl  in  tlie  earth,  the  taller 
its  growth,  even  so,  a  man,  tlie  more  liumhle  he  \a,  the  higher  doth 
the  Lord  cjtalt  him."  Thw  may  not  always  apply  to  temporal 
prosperity  or  earthly  rewards,  tliough  "  by  humility  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  are  riches  and  honor  and  life."  As  before  remarked, 
humility  ia  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  its  appropriate 
reward  is  spiritual  exaltation.  It  is  an  advancemeot  in  divine 
honor,  an  increase  in  heavenly  riches,  an  unfolding  of  immortal 
life.  It  is  to  he  transformed  more  and  more  completely  into  the 
image  of  Christ,  iix>m  glory  to  glory.  It  is  to  feast  on  the  hidden 
manaa,  gather  strength  for  celestial  dominion,  and  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  insight  concerning  <livine  mysteries.  Can  there  be  higher 
or  brtter  rewanl  ?  The  things  of  tliis  world  arc  only  for  a  day. 
Riches  take  to  themselves  wings,  fame  is  uncertain  and  lii^le,  and 
life  is  quickly  gone:  but  the  bles,sings  which  GotI  bestows  upon 
midi  as  are  of  lowly  spirit  are  jwrmanent,  boundless  and  glorious. 
From  a  life  of  sin  he  lifl.s  thorn  up  into  a  life  of  holiness.  Though 
loi^  rebellious,  and  even  dctiunt,  when  humility  brings  them  at 
his  feet,  he  putt  ujwn  tlieni  the  seal  of  hk  jwinlon  and  favor.  It 
b  recorded  of  an  Englisli  king,  EcUrard  I.,  that  being  terribly 
vexed  with  one  of  his  servants,  in  the  sport  of  hanking,  he  cen- 
sured him  sharply.  The  scr\'aQt  replied:  "It  is  well  there  is  a 
river  between  us,"  which  so  inceneo*!  the  king  that  lie  spurred  hia 
poweHul  horse,  at  danger  of  his  life,  into  the  deep  and  jiowcrful 
current,  toward  the  other  bank  which  was  too  steep  and  high  for 
his  ascending.  At  length,  however,  he  gainetl  a  foothold,  mounted 
the  banks,  drew  his  sword,  and  took  aflcr  his  terrified  and  flying 
servant.  The  poor  subject,  rcali^tlng  that  he  could  not  escape, 
stopped  his  horse,  dismounted,  and  kneeling  low  upon  the  groinid, 
exposed  his  neck  to  the  blow  of  the  angry  king.  Seeing  this  token 
of  humble  suhjectjon,  the  king  sheathed  his  sword  and  |)artKined 
his  servant.  An  angry  tide  could  not  stay  him  from  vengiance, 
but  an  act  of  submission  quickly  pacified  him.  While  man  is  rebel- 
lious against  the  King  of  heaven,  he  that  ri<lcs  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind  puraues  him  with  the  sharp  sword  of  justice.  "Vengeance 
is  mine ;  I  will  rejMiy,  saith  the  Lonl."  But  when,  in  dnrt  and 
Mbes,  the  eiiiuer  repents,  and  implores  mercy,  the  divine  hand  is 
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staycNl,  wrath  is  appoit^cnl,  and  the  hunihUnl  soul  goes  in  peace. 
Ix't  us,  then,  aojuire  humility.  Ix?t  us  n-j^uxl  our  o\m  fiinfulness 
and  unworthini^s  of  any  bh-ssiiig.  lx*t  us  plead  for  the  divine 
{Kirdon.  lift  us  l)0  thankful  for  the  k'st^t  heavenly  favor.  Let 
iLs  work  for  our  fellows  until  we  stand  "  awe-struck  before  the  im- 
nieiisitv  of  what  there  is  to  do."  I^et  us  study  tlie  mind  of  Christ 
until  a  sense  of  his  |)erfe<.'tion  niaki^  iw  si'usihle  of  our  own  imper- 
icrtion.  Above  all,  let  us  crast  ourseIvee<  at  the  foot-i$tool  of  his 
gracv,  and  there  abide  until  the  gentle  and  authoritative  mandate 
thrills  us,  "  It  is  enough  ;  eonu?  uj)  higher ! "  "  Humble  yourselves 
under  the  mighty  IuukI  of  (iod,  that  he  may  exalt  you  in  due 
time." 

THE   lUBLE   AND  ITS  STUDY. 

In  Westminster  Ablny,  nanie1(*s8  and  dateless,  the  following 
wise  ol)servations  n*s|M*<*ting  the  lUble  were  found : 

"The  IJible  contains  ev4'rything  needful  to  be  known  or  done. 

"  It  givi^  instruftion  to  a  Senate,  authority  and  directions  to  a 
magistrate. 

"  It  (^autions  a  witness,  n^iuin^^  an  impartial  verdict  of  a  juiy, 
and  furnishes  the  judge  with  his  sentenw. 

"It  sets  the  husl)and  as  the  loni  of  his  household,  and  wi&  as 
mistress  of  the  table — tells  him  how  to  rule  and  how  to  manage. 

"  It  entails  honor  to  paivnts,  and  enjoins  obedience  to  children. 

"  It  prescrilKS  and  limits  the  sway  of  the  sovereign,  the  rule  of 
the  niler,  and  the  nuthority  of  the  niaster ;  commands  the  subjects 
to  honor  and  the  servant  to  olny,  an<l  the  blessings  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty  to  all  that  walk  by  this  rule. 

"It  gives  din'ctions  for  wefldings  and  burials. 

"It  promises  ffKnl  an<l  niiment,  and  limits}  the  use  of  both. 

"It  points  out  a  faithfid  and  eternal  guardian  to  the  departing 
huslmnd  and  father;  tells  him  with  M'hom  to  leave  his  fatherless 
children,  and  whom  his  widow  is  to  trust — and  promises  a  father 
to  the  former,  and  a  husl>aud  to  the  latter.  It  teaches  a  man  to 
set  his  house  in  onler,  and  how  to  make  his  will;  it  appoints  a 
dowT}'  for  his  wife,  and  entails  the  rights  of  the  first-bom,  and 
shows  how  the  young  branches  shall  be  left. 
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"It  defends  the  right  of  all,  and  reveals  vengeance  to  every 
defiiulter,  over-reacher,  and  trespasser. 

"  It  is  the  first  book,  the  best  book. 

"  It  contains  the  choicest  matter ;  gives  the  best  instruction ; 
affords  the  greatest  decree  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we 
have  ever  enjoyed. 

"It  contains  the  beet  laws  and  most  profound  mysteries  that 
were  ever  penned;  and  it  brings  the  very  best  comforts  to  the 
inquiring  and  disconsolate. 

"It  exhibits  life  and  immortality  from  time  everlasting,  and 
shows  the  way  to  glory. 

"  It  is  a  brief  recital  of  all  that  is  to  come. 

"  It  settles  all  matters  in  debate,  resolves  all  doubts,  and  eases 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  all  their  scruples. 

"  It  reveals  the  only  liviug  and  true  God,  and  shows  the  way  to 
him,  and  sets  aside  all  other  gods,  and  describes  the  vanity  of  them 
and  all  that  trust  in  such  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  book  of  laws  to  show 
right  and  wrong;  of  wisdom  that  condemns  a  folly,  uid  makes 
the  foolish  wise ;  a  book  of  truth  that  detects  all  lies  and  confronts 
all  errors ;  and  it  is  a  book  of  life  that  shows  the  way  from  ever- 
lasting death. 

"  It  contains  the  most  ancient  antiquities  and  strange  events ; 
wtmderfiil  occurrences,  heroic  deeds,  unparalleled  wars. 

"  It  describes  the  celestial,  terrestrial  and  infernal  worlds,  and  the 
'  origin  of  the  angelic  myriads,  the  human  tribes  and  the  devili^ 
legions. 

"  It  will  instruct  the  accomplished  mechanic  and  most  profound 
critic  It  teaches  the  best  rhetorician,  and  exercises  every  power  to 
the  most  skillful  arithmetician,  puzzles  the  wisest  anatomist  and 
exercises  the  wisest  critic 

"  It  is  the  best  covenant  that  ever  was  agreed  on ;  the  best  deed 
that  ever  was  sealed ;  the  best  that  will  ever  be  signed. 

*'A  nation  would  be  truly  happy  if  it  were  governed  by  no 
other  laws  than  those  of  this  blessed  book." 

The  Bible  is  more  endnrinp  than  the  nations,  more  lasting  than 
human  feme    Jewell  says :  "  Cities  &11,  empires  come  to  nothing, 
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kingdoms  &de  away  as  Bmokc.  Where  in  Numa,  Minos,  Lycuigua  ? 
Where  are  their  boolu?  And  what  haj>  beeoiuc  of  their  laws?  Bat 
that  this  book  no  tyrant  should  liave  been  able  to  consume,  no 
tradition  to  choke,  no  heretic  malioiously  to  corrupt ;  that  it  shonld 
stand  unto  this  day,  amid  the  wreck  of  all  that  was  human,  without 
the  alteration  of  one  sentence  so  as  to  change  the  doctrine  taught 
therein — surely  there  is  a  very  singular  providence  claiming  our 
attention  in  a  most  remarkable  manner." 

Stuart  Robinson  observes  that  the  "  Bible,  alone  of  all  books  in 
the  world,  instead  of  uttering  the  opinions  of  the  suocessive  ages 
that  produced  it,  has  been  the  antagonist  of  these  opinions,  and  the 
victor  over  them  all.  It  mmntained  the  unity  of  God  amid  all  the 
darkness  of  Western  polytheism ;  the  vivid  personality  of  God 
against  the  Eastern  jtantbeism ;  the  inefiable  purity  and  holiness 
of  God  gainst  the  obsi-urities  uf  f^-ptian  and  Canaanitish  idolatry ; 
the  omnipotcurt!  and  omnipresence  of  God  against  the  heathen 
theories  of  gods  many  imd  k)nls  mimy ;  teaching  salvation  by  grace 
without  works  just  when  and  where  the  great  schools  of  the  world's 
philosophy  were  glorying  in  their  schemes  for  human  regeneration ; 
teaching  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  an<l  that  this  mortal  must  put 
on  immortality,  just  when  and  where  Socrates  and  Plato,  on  the  one 
hand,  had  theorized  for  man  an  immortality  that  excluded  the 
mortal  body,  and  Epicurus  and  his  swinish  herd,  on  the  other,  were 
teaching  their  practical  atheism  of  the  destruction  of  both  soul  and 
body  t<^ther.  In  all  these  things  the  Bible  was  in  advance  of  the 
ages  in  which  it  was  written  and  the  antagonist  of  t)ie  false  teach- 
ings of  those  ages,  ajid  in  the  end  the  victor  over  them  all." 

tkigland's  great  statesman,  Hon,  W.  E,  Gliulstono,  rew^ized  in  the 
Scriptures  just  two  paramount  purposes — "  one  to  feed  the  people  of 
God  in  'green  pastures,'  the  other  to  8er\'e  for  proof  of  dot^trine. 
These  are  not  divided  by  a  sharp  line  from  one  another,  yet  they 
are  provinces  on  the  whole  distinct,  and  in  some  ways  diflferent.  We 
are  variously  called  to  various  works,  but  we  are  all  required  to 
feed  in  the  pastures  and  to  drink  in  the  wells.  For  this  purpose 
the  Scriptures  are  incomparably  simple  to  all  those  willing  to  be 
fed.  The  same  cannot  be  said  in  rc^rd  to  the  proof  or  construc- 
tion of  doctrine.     This  is  a  dearable  work,  bat  OQt  for  ns  all.    It 
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requires  to  be  possessed  with  more  of  external  helps,  more  learning 
and  good  guides,  more  knowledge  of  the  hbtorical  developmeot  of 
our  religion,  which  development  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  parts 
of  all  human  historj',  and,  in  my  opinion,  affords  also  one  of  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  its  truth  and  of  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God." 

"  There  are  people,"  remarks  Prof.  Thomas  Richey,  D.  D., "  who 
will  insist  on  going  to  the  Bible  with  all  manner  of  hard  questions, 
and  are  disappointed  if  they  do  not  find  the  solution  of  their  hard 
questions  there.  Now  this  is  to  expect  more  from  the  Bible  tban  it 
was  ever  intended  to  fiUfill.  The  Bible  addresses  itself  primarily 
to  faith,  not  to  reason.  It  does  not  solve  hard  questions,  for  the 
reason  that  the  people  for  whom  it  was  more  especially  written 
are  not  of  the  kind  supposed  to  entertain  such  questions.  If  people 
will  have  all  their  doubts  and  diffirulties  set  at  rest,  they  must  go 
dsewhere  tlian  to  the  Bible.  The  Bible  is  the  certified  record  of 
Giod's  dealings  with  his  Church  and  people.  It  was  written 
aocordingly  for  the  instnii'tion  and  education  of  faith,  not  to  answer 
hard  questions." 

A  book  designed  for  spiritual  uses  miL<tt  be  expected  to  be  silent 
on  secular  topics.  A  few  yoirs  ago,  we  are  told,  a  man  was  gallop- 
ing on  horseback,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spectre,  down  the  bank  of  a 
New  England  river,  in  the  dead  of  night.  His  mission  was  to 
inform  the  sleeping  dwellers  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  towns 
fiirther  down  the  stream  that  the  great  dam  ferther  up  the  river 
was  about  to  break  its  barriers.  The  horseman,  as  he  sped  along, 
trampled  myriads  of  flowers  under  foot,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say 
of  botany.  He  rushed  by  hundreds  of  projet^ing  rocks,  rich  iu 
stories  of  pre-historic  ages,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  tlic  subject 
of  geol<^.  Over  his  head  the  starry  host  were  marshalled  as  they 
had  be^i  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  he  had  nothing  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  astronomy.  He  had  just  one  mission — to  in- 
fiwm  the  sleeping  toilers  of  their  danger,  and  how  they  might  escape 
it,  and  he  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the  coneideration  of  any  other 
subject^  however  important,  or  however  tiscinating  to  other  minds. 
So  it  is  with  God's  Word.  Its  object  is  to  tell  us  of  sin  and  its 
mnedy ;  on  this  subject  it  speaks  clearly,  fully,  and  with  authority. 
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The  adiievemente  of  the  Bible^  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  are 
of  almost  infinite  number.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  372^  a  young 
man  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age^  in  evident  distress  of  mind, 
entered  into  his  garden,  near  Milan.  The  sins  of  his  youth — a 
youth  spent  in  sensuality  and  impiety — weighed  heavily  on  his 
soul.  Lying  under  a  fig-tree,  mourning  and  pouring  out  abundant 
tears,  he  heard  from  a  neighboring  house  a  young  voice,  saying, 
and  repeating  in  rapid  succession,  ^*  ToUe,  lege;  toUe  lege!" — ^take 
and  read,  take  and  read.  Bcociving  this  as  a  divine  admonition, 
he  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  friend,  Alypius,  to 
procure  the  roll  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  which  he  had  a  short  time 
before  left  with  him.  '^  I  seized  the  roll/'  said  he,  in  describing 
the  scene ;  '^  I  opened  it,  and  read  in  silence  the  chapter  on  whidi 
my  eyes  first  alighted."  It  was  the  thirteenth  of  Romans.  The 
passage  which  struck  his  mind  was  the  following :  ^'  Let  us  walk 
honestly  as  in  the  day ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying.  But  put 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh, 
to  fulfill  the  lusts  thereof."  All  was  decided  by  a  word.  "  I  did 
not  want  to  read  any  more,"  said  he ;  "  nor  was  there  any  need ; 
eveiy  doubt  was  banished."  The  morning  star  had  risen  in  his 
heart.  In  the  language  of  Grausen,  ^'  Jesus  had  conquered;  and  the 
grand  career  of  Augustine,  the  holiest  of  the  Fathers,  then  com- 
menced. A  passage  of  Grod's  Word  had  kindled  that  glorious 
luminary,  which  was  to  enlighten  the  Church  for  ten  centuries; 
and  whose  beams  gladden  her,  even  to  this  present  day.  After 
thirty-one  years'  revolt,  of  combats,  of  falls,  of  misery,  faith,  life, 
eternal  peace  came  to  his  soul ;  a  new  day,  an  eternal  day  came 
upon  it." 

The  experience  of  the  race,  in  the  judgment  of  President  C.  H. 
Payne,  has  settled  a  few  things :  "  Water  quenches  thirst,  bread 
satisfies  hunger,  a  few  medicines  are  specifics  for  certain  diseases. 
Thirty-three  centuries  of  accredited  history  have  proved  that  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  meets  the  necessities  of  the  human  race. 
All  man's  wants  are  here  supplied.  All  his  ills  are  here  reme- 
died. And  all  his  wrongs  are  here  redressed.  His  spiritual  nature 
always  and  everywhere  seeks  in  vain  nntil^  coming  to  this  divine 
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soorce,  it  finds  the  bread,  which  eating,  it  hungers  no  more ;  the 
KBt,  which  securing,  its  weariness  ia  at  an  end.  *  *  *  Indi- 
viduals in  all  classes  and  conditions  have  tested  the  value  of  God's 
word  and  foond  solace  and  strength.  The  poor  man  tried  its 
virtue,  and  it  opened  to  him  imperishable  treasures  more  valued 
tlian  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom.  That  slave  sufiering  the  bondage 
of  bod^,  or  mind,  or  soul,  sought  its  proffered  deliverance,  and  his 
diackles  fell  off;  while  his  prison  door  fiew  opeo,  and  he  walked 
forth  into  '  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,'  That  sorrow- 
fill  veqier  drank  at  this  sacred  fount,  and  his  tears  became  as 
eryttal  luiaes  throngh  which  he  saw  the  hand  of  love  above  him 
and  the  land  of  hope  before  him,  and  hb  weeping  was  changed 
into  y^.    That  bereaved  one,  with  smitten  heart,  sighing  for 

'  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  1  * 

came  hither  for  its  holy  consolations,  and  heard  a  pretnous  message 
&lling  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  Conqueror,  saying,  '  I  am  he 
that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen ; 
and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death ;'  and  through  &lling  tears 
he  beheld  the  '^mished  hand'  beckoning  and  heard  the  'voice' 
that  was  'still'  calling  to  a  reunion  amid  the  changeless  scenes 
of  the  golden  ci^  above," 

The  Word  of  God  always  presents  irresistible  claims  to  the  belief 
of  the  honest  and  diligent  inquirer.  The  truth  is  there,  and  who- 
ever is  really  seeking  for  the  tnith  will  find  it  there.  For  him  in 
whose  heart  real  fiiith  exists  the  Bible  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  revela- 
tion of  God,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  mind  in  every  page. 
No  objections,  however  powerful,  can  unsettle  the  belief  of  the  true 
Ood-taoght  Christian. 

Hie  very  night  before  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  suffered  death,  she 
addressed  the  following  exhortation  to  her  beloved  sister,  the  lady 
^dberioe  Gr^,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  end  of  a  Greek  Testament. 
"  I  have  here  sent  you,  good  sister  Katherine,  a  book,  which,  though 
it  be  not  outwardly  trimmed  with  gold,  yet  inwardly  it  is  more  worth 
diaa  jMiedoDS  stones.    It  is  the  book,  dear  sister,  of  the  law  of  the 
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Lord :  it  is  his  Testament  and  last  Mrill,  which  he  bequeathed  onto 
us  wretclies^  which  sliall  lead  you  to  the  path  of  eternal  life.'' 

At  twenty  years  of  age  Prince  Mettemich,  the  great  diplomatist, 
was  ^'  an  atheist,  as  he  confesses,  after  the  fashion  of  D'Alembert 
and  Lalande."  At  forty,  when  he  had  passed  the  ^^vealy"  age, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  read  every  day  one  or  two  chapters 
of  the  Bible.  I  daily  discover  new  beauties  in  it,  and  I  prostrate 
myself  before  this  admirable  book.  Now  I  believe  and  do  not 
criticise." 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  an  infidel, 
but  in  the  year  1804,  his  daughter  Maria,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
de]>artcd  life,  leaving  a  bal)e  behind  her.  His  eldest  daughter 
Martha,  speaking  of  the  father's  grief,  says :  "  I  found  him  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hands.  He  who  has  been  so  often  and  so  harshly 
accused  of  unbelief — he,  in  his  hour  of  intease  affliction,  sought 
and  found  (x>n8olation  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  Comforter  was 
there  for  hLs  tnie  heart  and  devout  spirit,  even  though  his  faith 
might  not  be  what  the  world  calls  orthodox." 

''A  gift^  spirit  who  some  time  since  passed  away,  in  Eng- 
land, fell  from  the  position  of  a  Christian  minister  and  became  a 
skeptic.  In  the  glory  and  triumph  of  his  intellect  he  forgot  God 
and  denied  his  Word.  But  hours  of  sickness  and  solemn  reflection 
came.  Undisturbed  by  the  world,  he  was  nursed  for  weeks  by  a 
loving  sister.  One  evening  she  saw  him  stretch  forth  his  feeble 
hand  and  grope  about  a  table  standing  by.  She  asked  what  he 
desired.  *I  only  wish,'  said  he,  Uhat  old  pocket  Bible  which  I 
formerly  used  in  my  village  pastorate.'  It  had  been  long  neglected, 
doubted,  denied  ;  but  a  change  hatl  come,  not  over  John  Sterling's 
intellect — that  was  bright  and  powerful  as  ever — ^but  over  John 
Sterling's  heart,  and  the  book  he  had  disesteemed  was  now  precious." 

Thomas  Dc  Quincy,  like  many  brilliant  but  erratic  men  of  genius, 
owed  much  that  was  pure  and  enjoyable  in  his  sad  life  to  early 
memories  of  the  Bible,  and  the- lingering  of  its  lessons  in  his  mind. 
In  one  passage  of  touching  beauty,  he  says : 

'^It  happened  that  among  our  nursery  collection  of  books  was  the 
Bible,  illustrated  with  many  pictures.  And  in  long  dark  evenings, 
as  my  three  sisters  with  myself  sat  by  the  firelight  round  the  guard 
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of  onr  nursery,  no  book  was  in  each  request  amongst  as.     It  ruled 
us  and  swuyed  us  m  mysteriously  as  music. 

."  One  youug  nurse,  whom  wo  all  loved,  would  often,  before  any 
candle  was  lighted,  strain  her  eyes  to  read  it  for  us ;  and  sometimes, 
aocOTding  to  her  simple  powers,  would  endeavor  to  explain  what  we 
£)und  obecure. 

"We,  the  children,  were  all  constitutionally  touched  with  pensive- 
neaa.  The  fitful  gloom  and  sudden  lambencies  of  the  room  by  fire- 
light suited  our  evening  state  of  feeling ;  and  they  suited,  also,  the 
Divine  revelations  of  power  and  mysterious  beauty  which  awed 
us.  Above  all,  the  story  of  a  just  man — man,  and  yet  not  mere 
man,  real  and  above  all  things,  and  yet  shadowy  above  all  things, 
who  had  suffered  death  on  the  cross  in  Palestine — slept  upon  oar 
minds  like  early  dawn  upon  the  waters." 

Henry  Gratton,  a  brilliant  Irish  orator  and  a  busy  politician,  was, 
durii^  hb  life,  t)ioiight  to  be  indifferent  to  Cliristinnity.  But  when 
he  came  to  lie  on  the  l^ed  wlilcli  he  left  only  to  be  borne  to  the 
tomb,  he  gave  evidence  that  he  liad  pondered  deeply  the  greatest 
thought  which  man  can  entertain — his  accountability  to  God. 

One  day,  as  his  daughter  was  rending  to  bim  from  the  Bible,  he 
said: 

"  If  I  had  not  read  this  book  before,  it  would  be  of  little  service 
to  me  to  do  so  now.  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself,  I  prostrate  myself, 
with  all  my  sins,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  I  trust  to  the  mercy 
of  my  Bedeemer." 

His  sous  and  daughters  had  often  listened  with  mpture  to  the 
eloquent  words  of  their  father,  but  they  Irecaured  these  utterances. 
Strange  most  it  seem  to  an  unbeliever  that  a  dying  man's  broken 
sentences  are  more  inspiring,  more  tcuaciously  retained,  tliau  the 
riietoric  and  thought  which  gave  bim  reputation. 

"  The  near  prospect  of  death,"  observes  the  narrator  of  the  above, 
"correct!!  man's  conscious  errors,"  and  he  conscientiously  speaks  the 
omvictions  of  a  life-long  experience. 

The  Emperor  William,  of  Prussia,  has  borne  the  most  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  importance  and  authority  of  the  written  word  of 
God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour.  In 
in  address  before  the  Cathedral  CoIIe^  of  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
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he  said :  '^  It  is  my  earnest  wish^  g^^ntlemeUy  that  the  words  you 
have  just  heard  from  the  pulpit  may  find  plaoe  and  realization  in 
the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  all.  *  *  *  jf  there  is  anything  that, 
amidst  the  drifting  stress  of  the  world's  life,  can  give  us  a  hold&st, 
it  is  the  one,  the  solitary  foundation  which  is  laid  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  bewildered  into  missing  this,  gentle- 
men, by  the  flux  of  change  which,  especially  at  the  present  period, 
traverses  the  world.  Do  not  join  the  multitude  of  those  who  either 
ignore  the  Bible  altogether  as  the  one  foundation  of  truth,  or  at  lea^t 
give  it  a  spurious  interpretation  of  their  own  devising.  You  all 
know  that  I  am  a  member,  on  fiill  and  free  conviction,  of  the 
*  Positive  Union '  established  by  my  late  dear  father.  The  basis 
and  rock  on  which  I  and  we  all  arc  lx>und  to  fix  our  foothold  is 
the  unadulterated  faitli  as  taught  us  by  the  Bible.  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  many  who  do  not  at  all  take  exactly  the  same  line  of  inter- 
pretation. Each  uses  his  knowledge  and  conscience  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  thereby  regulates  his  acts  and  purjxises.  *  *  *  May  all 
the  alumni  of  this  institution  find  this  day  so  blest  to  them  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  only  Ix^tten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  as  alone 
the  source  of  true  salvation,  may  advance  in  them.  Each,  indeed, 
is  free  to  deal  with  this  according  to  the  voice  of  his  conscience ;  but 
all  must  build  on  the  foundation  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel.  Let 
but  this  be  secured,  and  all  will  be  enabled  to  develop  a  divinely 
blest  ministerial  work,  each  according  to  his  special  gift." 

It  is  not  needful  that  we  shake  with  alarm  at  infidel  attacks  upon 
the  Bible.  It  has  always  been  so,  and  perhaps  always  will  be.  But 
the  Bible  will  outlive  all  its  enemies.  Dr.  Austin  Phelps  well  puts 
this  fact  in  "  My  Portfolio  "  :  "  Early  in  the  autumn,  I  liave  heard 
three  or  four  crickets  under  the  hearthstone  serenading  each  other 
in  voices  sharp  and  shrill,  which  seemed  as  if  they  were  a  thousand 
strong.  They  made  the  whole  house  ring.  But  the  solid  earth 
moved  on  its  way,  the  autumn  passed  into  winter,  the  crickets  died 
and  were  no  more  heard.  Such  a  passing  racket  are  the  harpings 
of  a  few  skeptical  minds  upon  this  everlasting  claim  that  our  faith 
is  defunct,  our  theory  obsolete,  our  pulpit  dead." 

The  grand  reason  why  men  reject  the  Bible  is  because  the  Bible 
rejects  them.     It  strikes  terrible  blows  at  their  ugly  sins,  and  they 
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fight  back.  They  perceive  that  if  the  Bible  is  true  Uicre  is  no  hope 
for  them,  and  so  they  labor  to  prove  it  ^Ise.  In  ao  way,  perhaps, 
could  they  be  more  inconsistent,  but  utter  inconsistency  is  a  freak 
of  hnmao  nature.  Good  men  do  not  rail  against  the  Bible,  and  bad 
men,  when  they  become  good,  love  the  old  Book  as  ardently  as  they 
ever  profeased  to  hate  it. 

"If  we  had  no  Bible,"  strikingly  suggests  one,  "and  it  were 
credibly  announced  that  six  months  hence  God  would  give  us  a  book 
with  hifi  own  thoughts  and  words,  what  a  wonder  and  a  joy  it  would 
be  to  the  world  !  But  having  the  book  all  our  lives  we  fail  to  appre- 
ciate it  as  we  ought.  It  lies  on  our  tables,  or  on  our  libniry  shel\'<», 
unopened  and  unread.  To  get  pn>fit  from  tlie  Bible  it  must  be 
studied.  Its  precious  ores  must  be  dug  up  and  smelted  in  the 
fiimace  of  study,  comparinon,  and  n^flet-fion. 

"Who  has  not  l)een  struck  with  the  few  siilid  thoughts,  the  few 
SQggestive  ideas,  which  sur\-ive  the  perusal  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Lnmon  books.  Few  of  them  can  stand  three  readings,  and  of 
the  memorabilia  which  you  )iad  marked  in  your  first  reading,  on 
feverting  to  them  you  find  that  many  of  them  were  not  so  striking,  or 
weighty,  or  original  as  you  thought.  But  the  Word  of  God  is  solid ; 
U  will  stand  a  thousand  readings,  and  the  man  who  has  gone  over 
it  the  most  frequently  and  carefully  is  the  surest  of  finding  new 
wonders  there." 

To  enjoy  the  Bible,  first  of  all,  get  a  copy  that  is  well-printed, 
nicely  bound,  and  of  convenient  size.  Large  Bibles  are  unwieldy, 
and  miniature  Bibles  have  too  fine  print. 

In  the  next  place  rcct^ize  tlie  ioct  that  there  is  a  human  element 
in  the  Bible.  The  translation  is  humsm,  t)ie  division  into  chapter 
and  verse  is  human,  the  arrangement  of  the  seiiaratc  books  into  their 
present  order  is  human.  Tlio  style  of  each  nTitcr  is  his  own,  and 
poasibly  the  pbraseolt^  is  sometimes  left  to  his  own  choice.  "  Each 
writes,"  says  Rev.  Jesse  S.  Gilbert,  "  in  lus  own  peculiar  style,  yet 
lU '  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; '  and  from  first 
to  last  it  is  God's  book,  containing  God's  truth  and  free  from  all 
error  or  mistake.  Yet,  as  matter  of  fact  and  history,  there  are 
reoorded  the  utterances  of  men.— even  of  bad  men,  of  liad  spirits, 
and,  in  one  case  at  least,  of  the  devil  himself.     We  must  d(A 
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conluund  the  bad  Kigic  of  Job's  frieDdtt,  the  rash  expression  of  the 
ridi  fool,  or  the  words  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  the  thoughts 
and  teachings  of  the  Huly  Ghost.  Tlicsc  are  recorded  simply  as  a 
matter  of  history." 

Bemember  tliat  some  portions  of  the  Bible  were  written  to  serve 
a  special  purpose  in  s  given  age  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  cere- 
monial and  rittml  law  of  the  Jews,  directions  for  constructing  the 
temple,  and  so  forth.  Not  that  these  records  liave  no  \'alue,  but 
that  they  have  served  their  specific  piiqtosc,  and  are  not  of  the  same 
importance  to  us  as  the  s])iritual  precepts  of  Jesus. 

Give  your  attention  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Think  what  a 
wonderful  cx>llectioii  of  wi.-<e  and  gcKid  Ixxiks  it  is.  Itcnicmbcr  tliat 
tiiesc  books  were  com|Mis(>d  by  many  ilillcrcnt  {M'rsons,  at  interx'als 
during  a  [teriod  of  fiftwn  iiunilrotl  ywirs,  at  \Aaixs  far  apart,  under 
dreimistantXN  as  widely  dittircnt  an  the  wciilth  of  royalty  and  the 
poverty  of  stdijoctJon  and  imprisonment,  and  nil  this  without  one 
writer  having  as  his  giiid«  the  pnxhiclions  of  previous  writers. 
How  oould  such  a  work  lie  aceoniplLshed  with  the  accuracy,  literary 
ability,  and  general  liamiony  whidi  characterize  the  Bible,  without 
the  superintending  prefience  and  m^ivity  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

Study  your  Bible,  with  all  the  helps  at  command,  but  if  you  have 
not  a  dictionary  or  a  commentary,  yet  study  it  tlioroughly.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  goldeu  age  uf  Bible  insfrudion,  but  is  it  the  golden 
age  of  Bible  «(urfy,  of  deep  searching  after  God's  trutli  ?  Christ 
commands  us  to  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  not  merely  to  read  them, 
or  to  l>c  enunmetl  by  tliem.  It  seems  almost  unaccountable  that 
one  who  loves  the  Ixird  Jesirs  should  need  such  a  command  from 
him  to  read  that  which  he  bos  left  on  reconl  eoneoniiug  himself. 
"  See  that  wife :  her  hiLslumd  died  among  .strangers,  in  a  foreign 
laud ;  his  tnmk  is  brought  home.  With  what  eagerness  does  she 
search  for  papers ;  aud  how  untiringly  does  she  pour  over  e^-erj' 
line  from  his  i>en.  At  length,  she  finds  a  letter  directed  to  herself, 
written  just  before  he  expired,  expressive  of  all  the  affection  of  his 
Boul,  and  giving  much  advice  in  reference  to  her  future  lite.  Think 
you  she  needs  a  command  to  read  that  letter  often  ?  No,  verily — 
she  would  commit  every  sentence  to  memory — she  would  bathe  it 
with  t«ars,  and  press  it  to  her  heart — ^yes,  she  would  value  it  above 
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silver  or  gold.  How  strange,  then,  that  those  who  really  lov«  the 
Lord  JesuB  should  need  a  command  from  him  to  read  that  which 
he  has  spoken  for  their  comfort! — the  sweet  promises;  'Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled;'  'Fear  not  little  flock;'  'Nothing  sliall 
hart  you ;'  '  Ye  shall  still  abide  in  my  love ;' '  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,  I  will  come  unto  you;'  'In  my  fcther's  house  are  many 
mansions ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  ye  may 
be  also.'  Methinks  that  every  one  of  the  dear  little  flock  would 
clasp  this  precious  volume,  filled  with  the  promises,  sayings,  and 
doings  of  Jesus,  to  his  heart — keep  it  near  his  side,  and  pour  over 
it  night  and  day  with  untold  delight.  And  especially  when  it  is 
said,  *  Let  (Jiis  same  mind  be  in  you  which  waa  al.w  in  Christ,'  It 
might  be  supposed  he  would  stmiy  moat  carefully  the  chanulor  of 
Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Bible,  fo  learn  just  what  that  mind  is — 
yes,  study  U  on  his  hneeHy  praying  continually  that  light  from  heaven 
might  be  shed  down  upon  its  sacred  page.  An  opposer  of  religion 
onoe  said, '  My  wife  has  got  so  religious  timt  she  can't  read  her 
Bible  without  getting  ou  her  kuces.'  I  knew  that  before  he  told 
me :  her  temper  and  spirit  revealed  the  &ct  that  the  '  Oomforter' 
was  her  Teacher." 

Weal^  did  not  make  great  attainments  in  the  divine  life  till  he 
became  a  man  of  one  book,  as  he  styled  himself.  He  has  given  us 
a  ptctare  of  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  Bible  student :  "  Here, 
then,  I  am,  &r  from  the  busy  ways  of  men.  I  sit  down  alone ;  only 
Giod  is  here.  In  his  presence  I  open,  I  read  his  Book :  for  this 
end — to  And  the  way  to  heaven.  Is  there  a  doubt  concerning  the 
meaning  of  what  I  read  ?  Does  anything  api)ear  dark  or  intricate? — 
I  lift  Dp  my  heart  to  the  Father  of  Light :  '  Lord,  is  it  not  thy 
Word?  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  Iiini  ask  of  God,  Tliou 
givest  liberally,  and  upbraidest  not»  Thou  liiist  said,  If  any  be 
willing  to  do  thy  will,  he  shall  know,  I  am  willing  to  do ;  let  me 
know  thy  will.'  I  then  search  after  and  consider  parallel  passages 
of  Scripture,  oomparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  I  meditate 
thereon  with  all  the  earnestness  and  attention  of  which  my  mind 
is  c^nble.  If  any  doubt  still  remains,  I  consult  those  who  are 
ezperieDoed  in  the  things  of  God,  and  tlicn  the  Mrritings,  whereby, 
be^  dead,  diey  yet  speak." 
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Louisa,  tlie  model  queen  of  Pnisda,  when  oompeUed  hy  the 
victories  of  Napoleou  to  suffer  hniuiliatioo  and  loss,  said  to  a 
visitor,  tlie  Archbisliop  Boruvsky,  "  I  aiu  reading  that  beautiful,  and 
to  me  most  precious  psalm,  the  one  hundred  and  twenly-sixth, 
which  ve  spoke  of  together,  and  which  I  have  now  deeply  reflected 
upon,  and  the  more  I  study  it,  the  more  I  am  attracted  by  its  beauty 
and  sublimity.  *  *  *  It  it  an  el^y  and  a  hymn.  I  look  at  this 
pealm  as  one  looks  at  a  lovely  flon'er,  on  which  the  dear  dew-drops 
of  morning  are  glistening  with  tlie  sun's  bright  rays."  Happy  are 
they  who,  like  this  noble  (|ueen,  "  through  patience  and  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures,  have  obtained  hope."  Happy  is  he  who  has  learned 
to  say,  with  the  nioniin-h  uf  Israel ;  "Thy  testimonies  are  my  delight 
and  my  counselora." 

Martin  Luther,  whnje  own  wonls  "shook  the  world,"  drew 
his  inHpiratinii  fnmi  the  Word  of  God.  He  literally  fed  upon 
divine  tnitli.  He  so  appropriated  the  liible  to  himself  that  he 
called  it  his  own,  as  if  it  were  his  exclusive  property.  It  was 
the  man  of  his  counsel,  the  staff  on  which  he  leaned,  the  source 
of  his  strength  and  consolation.  In  (he  pre&ce  to  his  commentaiy 
on  the  one  hundred  and  eigliti'enth  I'salm,  he  says : 

"  I  have  returned  to  my  estate,  and  taken  before  me  my  dear 
psalm,  the  beautiful  one  hundred  and  eighteenth,  and  have  now 
put  my  thoughts  upon  it  on  paper,  becau;%  I  am  sitting  here  in 
solitude,  and  must  sometimes  relieve  my  head  and  intermit  the 
toil  of  translating  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which,  nevertheless,  I 
hope  to  lia\'e  completed  ver^'  soon.  This  I  say  is  my  psalm,  for 
I  love  it :  for  although  the  whole  psalter  and  all  the  Holy  Bible 
is  dear  to  me,  and  is,  indeed,  my  only  comfort  and  life,  yet  I  am 
esi>ecially  indebted  to  this  psalm  ;  so  that  it  must  be  called  mine, 
and  be  mine,  for  it  has  often  done  me  very  great  service,  and  has 
helped  me  out  of  many  and  great  difficulties,  so  as  no  emperor, 
king,  sage,  saint,  or  pnident  man  could  help  me,  and  it  is  dearer 
to  me  than  all  the  honor,  wealth  and  power  of  pope,  Turk, 
emperor  and  all  the  world,  so  that  I  would  not  exchange  this 
one  psalm  for  them  all.  If  any  one  thinks  it  strange  that  I 
should  boast  of  this  psalm  as  my  psalm,  when  it  belongs  to  all 
the  world,  let  such  ao  one  know  that  when  I  make  this  psalm 
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mine^  I  do  not  take  it  away  from  anybody  else.  Christ  is  mine, 
and  yet  the  same  Christ  belongs  to  all  the  saints  besides.  I  will 
not  be  stingy  with  my  psalm ;  I  will  be  very  generous.  Would 
God  that  all  the  world  might  lay  claim  to  this  psalm  as  well  as  I ; 
that  would  be  a  glorious,  lovely  litigation,  Bu<;li  us  no  harmony 
or  peace  were  worthy  to  be  compared  with  it." 

At  the  time  the  Diet  was  in  session  at  Augsbuig,  when  the 
cause  of  the  Beformation  was  passing  through  one  of  its  most 
fiery  trials,  Luther,  for  safe-keeping,  was  guarded  in  the  castle 
of  Cobui^.  An  idea  of  his  habits  and  feelings  at  thb  time  may 
be  formed  from  a  letter  written  to  Mclanclithon  by  Veit  Dietrich, 
a  young  theological  student  acting  as  Luther's  personal  attendant 
while  confined  in  the  castle.  "  I  ran  never  BufKciently  admire," 
says  Dietrich  in  his  letter,  "  Luther's  exceeding  steadfastness,  joy, 
&ith,  and  hope,  in  these  distressing  times.  This  fi-eling  he  aug- 
ments every  day  by  a  diligeut  use  of  the  Word  of  God,  Not  a 
day  passes  in  which  he  does  not  spend  at  lenst  throe  hours,  and 
those  the  beet  for  study,  in  prayer.  I  sometimes  have  the  good 
fortune  to  overhear  his  prayers.  My  God !  what  a  spirit,  what 
&iUi  then  is  in  his  words ;  he  prays  so  devotionally,  as  ouc  who 
IB  speaking  with  God,  and  yet  with  such  confidence  and  faith  as 
one  who  is  talking  with  his  father.  '  I  know,'  said  he,  in  his 
prayer,  'that  tliou  art  our  dear  Giod  and  Father,  and  that  therefore 
tboa  wilt  bring  our  persecutors  to  naught.  If  thou  doest  it  not,  the 
danger  is  thine  as  well  as  oui3 ;  the  wliule  cause  is  thine ;  what  we 
have  done  we  were  obliged  to  do ;  and  therefore,  dear  Father,  thou 
wilt  protect  thine  own  cause.'  When  I  heard  liim  in  the  distance 
praying  in  such  words,  with  his  clear  sonorous  voice,  my  heart 
Imnit  in  my  body  for  joy,  because  I  heanl  him  speaking  so  dcvo< 
tionally  and  bo  lovingly  with  God ;  but  especially  because  he  urged 
n>  haid  the  promises  in  the  Psalms,  as  if  he  were  certain  tliat 
what  he  asked  for  must  be  granted.  Therefore  I  doubt  not  that 
hia  prayers  will  be  a  great  help  to  us  in  this  (to  human  appcar- 
Hwe)  desperate  cause,  which  is  now  in  discassion  before  the  Diet." 

OuToeso,  Taylor,  and  other  eminent  saint'^,  had  similar  habits  of 
Scripture  investigation.  If  we  would  be  spiritual,  we  must  search 
■fter  spiritaal  truth  and  apply  it  to  our  hearts.    There  must  be 
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thorough  and  oonMtant  prying  into  the  deep  things  of  God.  '  It  is 
not  the  work  of  an  hour,  or  of  a  day,  or  of  a  few  days  of  the  year, 
but  of  a  life-time.  It  is  said  tliat  a  man  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps.  He  will  not  long  be  unlike  those  with  whom  he  daily 
associates.  What,  then,  will  l)e  the  influence  upon  the  character  of 
that  man  who  habitually  communes  with  such  men  as  David,  Isaiah, 
Paul,  and  John,  and  especially  wnth  him  who  "  spake  as  never  man 
spake."  Will  he  not  catch  their  spirit?  Will  he  not  feel  his  heart 
bum  within  him,  as  he  listens  to  the  words  of  those  "  whose  conver- 
sation was  in  heaven  "  ? 

It  is  worth  rememlxjring  that  the  Bible  was  written  expressly  to 
be  searched.  It  is  hardly  supposable  tliat  a  revelation  would  have 
been  made,  had  it  not  been  anticipated  that  man  would  make  faithful 
use  of  it.  The  indifTerence  toward  it  of  .some  Protestants  is  equalled 
only  by  the  intenlidion  of  it  by  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  Grod 
designed  that  his  Woi\l  should  be  "  the  man  of  our  counsel " — "  a 
lamp  unto  our  fwt  and  a  light  unto  our  i>ath."  "  For  whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,  that 
we,  thnjugh  jiationce  and  wunfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have 
hope."  Woe  to  that  man  who,  by  inattention  to  the  Word  of  God, 
or  interdiction  thereof,  frustrates  the  l)onevolent  purposes  of  heaven. 

The  Bible  repeatedly  urges  the  study  of  its  own  precepts.  It  is 
in  earnest  with  man  and  carries  proof  of  its  divine  authority  in 
the  momentous  character  of  its  demands.  The  solemn,  sublime, 
and  awful  warnings,  threatenings,  and  invitations  of  Scripture  are 
to  every  earnest  student  thereof  none  other  than  the  express  yearnings 
of  Grod  hinLself  for  the  well-being  of  his  creatures.  God  never 
demands  the  homage  of  a  man's  intellect,  or  the  devotion  of  his 
affections,  without  accompaning  tliat  demand  with  the  highest  and 
best  evidences  of  its  geiminencss.  Some  of  these  evidences  appear 
in  the  character  of  revealed  truth.  There  is  no  trifling,  no  levity, 
no  passages  written  for  mere  entertainment.  It  cries,  "  My  son, 
keep  my  wonls  and  lay  up  my  commandments  with  thee."  "  Bind 
them  upon  thy  finger,  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart" 
With  most  earnest  appeals  it  reiterates  in  the  dull  ear  of  our  way- 
ward race, "  Now,  therefore,  hearken  unto  me,  Oyechildren,  for  blessed 
are  they  that  keep  my  ways.     Hear  instruction  and  be  wise,  and 
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reiuae  it  not.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hearetli  mc,  watching  diiily 
at  my  gates,  waitiug  at  the  poste  of  my  doors."  Further  on,  amid 
tlie  fullness  of  gospel  light,  it  declares :  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteoasuess,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fumifihed  unto  all  good  works."  Thus 
variouaty  does  the  sacred  word  present  its  claims,  now  inviting, 
anon  entreating,  and  again  demanding  attention,  and  always  upon 
the  ground  of  man's  spiritual  and  eternal  good. 

In  these  times  of  derision  and  blasphemy  it  may  be  well  to  speak 
of  the  elevated  cliaracter  of  Bible  topics.  Those  who  wrest  the 
Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction  by  selecting  some  incidental  but 
always  (aithful  representation  of  fact  or  truth,  aud  declaring  it  to 
be  immodest  and  harmful,  never  stop  to  think  that  the*  Bible  was 
written  for  all  time,  and  for  all  the  varied  circumstances  aud  condi- 
tions of  human  life.  Nor  do  they  pause  to  cousidcr  that  ucver  ouce 
does  the  Bible  curiiuiend  the  low,  the  vulgar,  the  unseemly,  but 
invariably  condemns.  Nor  doeri  it  make  prominent  any  trivial  mat- 
ter. ^Vhat  some  faLsely-modest  skeptic  might  criticise  as  unworthy 
a  place  in  the  sacred  annals,  may  have  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  a  fundamental  truth  of  religion,  which  to  the  natural  man  is 
ondisooverable  because  it  b  spiritually  discerned.  In  respect  to  the 
exaltation  and  purity  of  its  teachings  the  Bible  is  absolutely  and 
peculiarly  beyond  comparison.  What  can  equal  the  sublimity  of 
such  themes  as  eternity,  infinity,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  boundless 
goodness  ?  With  such  as  these  the  Bible  keeps  the  mind  in  constant 
contact.  "  How  ennobling  to  the  soul !  how  expanding  to  tlie 
intellect  t  how  purifying  to  the  affections !  how  transporting  to  the 
onotioiis !"  It  is  told  of  an  English  barrister  who  was  not  himself 
a  religious  roan,  timt  he  ma8e  a  practice  of  training  young  law 
students  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
Scripture.  Being  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  repHai :  "  Because  there 
b  nothing  else  like  it,  in  any  language,  for  the  development  of 
mind  and  character."  If  thb  be  so  of  the  scientific  use  of 
Scripture  language,  how  much  more  tnie  is  it  of  the  spiritual 
mastery  and  applieatiou  of  God's  Won!.  What  can  be  more 
beooming  to  the  Christian  tbau  a  readiness  to  give,  in   Scripture 
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language,  an  answer  to  any  question  of  skeptics  or  earnest  seekers 
after  truth  !  This  was  Christ's  own  method.  His  enemies  besi^ed 
him  with  delictito  questioas ;  they  tried  to  entangle  him  in  Ids  talk, 
and  though  he  might  liave  coined  original  answers  that  would  have 
txien  equally  cxiuclusive,  his  almost  invariable  method  was  to  appeal 
to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  "  Wliat  saith  the  Scriptures  ?  " 
"Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures;"  "It  is  iivritten;'* 
"  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  write,"  etc.  Jesus  had  only  the  Old 
Tcsftament  Scriptures  to  appeal  to,  but  we  have  those  of  the  New 
Testament  also,  and  what  an  armory  of  defence  for  "  meek  and 
quiet  spirits  "  is  here. 

"  Thy  Word  is  power  and  life, 
It  bids  contusion  ceiuje, 
And  chanj^cH  envy,  liatred,  Btrife, 
To  love,  and  joy  and  peace." 

The  doctrines  we  get  from  Scripture  are  not  mere  abstractions — 
dim  guesses  at  truth  ;  they  are  realities,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  earthly  things  arc  shadows  ;  realities  with  which  wt  have  to  do, 
inevitably,  intiniatcly,  forever.  To  ignore  them  is  folly,  to  n^lect 
them  is  ruin,  to  despise  them  is  madness.  What  are  the  themes  of 
mortal  pens? — such  as  earthly  jKnnp  and  glory,  human  genius,  the 
achievements  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  the  agitations  and  parades 
of  political  squabbles — Jis  (\Mnj>ared  with  the  tniths  which  God  puts 
before  as  for  study !  How  paltrj',  how  despicable  are  all  these 
when  contrasted  with  the  graiuh^ur  of  sacred  themes.  "  Oh,  the 
Bible  is  a  wonderful  book — wonderful  in  the  nature  of  its  revela- 
tions, and  wonderful  in  its  ada])tation  to  the  wants  and  circumstances 
of  mankind.  Its  scenes  arc  more  startling  than  romance,  its  truths 
more  strange  than  fiction,  its  annurfciations  and  warnings  more 
stirring  than  human  ehxpicnce,  its  ilcscriptions  and  imagery  more 
vivid  than  human  |KXJtry :  and  yet  it  is  all  reality." 

"  We  were  once  seated  in  a  family  circle,''  observes  one  whose  own 
mind  had  been  enlarged  by  the  study  of  the  Word,  "  when  that  circle 
had  assembled  for  evening  devotion.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a  Sab- 
bath in  which  the  house  of  God,  from  which  a  short  time  before  we 
had  all  oome^  had  been  hallowed  by  the  peculiar  manifestations  and 
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pervading  prasence  of  the  Spirit.  As  the  &ther  took  his  seat  in 
that  circle,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  come  from  the  depths  of 
communion  with  the  Eternal  One,  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet 
He  opened  the  blessed  word,  and  read,  with  a  slow,  tender  and 
Bolenm  tone,  the  twentieth  chapter  of  John,  the  chapter  conlaining 
the  description  of  the  scenes  which  immediately  succeeded  the  resur- 
rection— the  viat  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  sepulchre,  the  revelation 
to  the  weeping  Mary,  to  the  ten  disciples  on  the  subsequent  evening, 
and  to  unbelieving  Thomas  eight  days  afterward.  The  reader  made 
no  obeervatiooa  that  we  recollect,  but  the  tone  and  manner  showed 
dearly  that  every  element  of  the  different  stvnes  presented  in  the 
diapter  were  touching,  with  a  most  tender  and  melting  power,  the 
ootds  of  feeling  in  the  centre  of  his  heart,  and  were  titlrring  up  the 
fountains  of  emotion  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  following  {»ssage:  'Thomas,  reach  hither  thy  finger,  and 
behold  my  bauds :  and  roach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into 
my  nde :  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.'  His  voice  faltered. 
Tears  followed,  and  for  some  time  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  All 
hearts  were  deeply  moved.  A  little  daughter  some  five  or  six  ycare 
of  age,  who  had  been  standing  by  the  father's  side,  and  following 
him  in  another  Bible,  as  he  read,  closed  her  own  book,  took  her  seat 
in  his  lap,  and,  bnrying  her  face  in  his  handkerchief,  wept  profusely. 
We  wish  thirt  we  could  dLsclosc  to  the  reader  the  scenes  revealed 
in  that  chapter  as  they  then  presented  themselves  to  our  minds. 
It  was  all  as  a  present  reality  to  us — os  if  with  the  two  disciples 
we  had  visited  the  empty,  silent  sepulchre — had  stood  with  weeping 
Mary,  and  had  seen  her  'darkness  turned  to  day,'  as  Jcstu  made 
a  revelation  of  himself  to  her — hod  been  among  the  ten  on  that 
memorable  evening,  when  the  Saviour  stood  revealed  among  them, 
and  with  Uiem  '  were  glad  when  we  saw  the  Lord.'  But  when  we 
came  to  the  passi^  above  citetl,  it  secmc<I  as  if, '  to  the  eye  of  iailh,' 
Jesus  had  visibly  presented  himself,  and  we  \vere  'thrusting  our  own 
hand  into  his  side,'  that  in  that  sacred  body  unlM<lief  might  find  its 
eternal  sepulchre,  and  that  from  henceforth  'the  lives  which  we 
live  in  the  flesh  might  he  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved 
OS,  and  gave  himself  for  ua.'  We  bowed  in  prayer.  Heaven  did 
not  Mem  &r  from  us  then.    Since  that  time  it  seems  aa  if  Jesus  wai 
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dearer  to  our  heart8  than  ever  Ixifore,  We  then  *  beheld  his  glory, 
tlie  glory  as  of  the  only  Ix^tten  of  the  Father^  full  of  grace  and 
truth/  " 

PRAYER  AND  ITS  ANSWER. 

If  a  man  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  personal  Grod  he  will 
pray  unto  him.  No  number  of  scientific  diiHculties  or  denials, 
no  amount  of  philosophical  s{)eculation  as  to  the  uselessncss  of 
prayer,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  answered,  will  prevent 
tlip  finite  from  calling  uj)on  the  infinite,  esjK'cnully  in  time  of  dis- 
tress and  trouble. 

Prol>ably  no  human  being  ever  lived  without  praying.  Prayer 
is  the  urgency  of  jioverty,  and  who  is  not  jwor?  It  is  the  out- 
cry of  helplessness,  and  who  is  not  weak  ?  Prayer  is  desire,  not 
words ;  it  is  earnestness,  not  elo<iuence ;  it  is  the  felt  want  of  the 
heart,  not  the  cxpresstnl  opinions  of  tlie  head. 

Man  (tm  be  placxxl  in  no  cin'umstances  under  which  he  cannot 
pray.  The  sailor,  as  the  last  phmk  gives  way,  may  call  upon  the 
great  Spirit  of  the  dwp ;  the  soldier,  as  the  bullet  pierces  him, 
may  commend  his  soul  to  the  God  of  battles.  Fuller  says  ejacu- 
lations are  short  prayers  darted  uj)  to  God  on  emergent  occasions. 
Montgomery  says  better : 

"  Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 
Uttered  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  lire 
Tliat  trembles  in  tlie  breast/' 

I  speak  not  now  of  accej}tal)l€  prayer,  but  of  the  natural  ability 
and  dis[)osition  of  the  human  heart  to  confess  its  dependence  upon 
the  Creator,  thereby  laying  the  groundwork  for  rightful  and 
effiau*ioiLs  suppHc5ition. 

No  just  concc^ption  of  tnie  prayer  can  l>e  formed  without  a 
knowledge  of  self,  and  of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
Scripture,  of  our  relation  to  him  and  his  gracious  favor  toward  us. 
One  caase  of  the  powerlessness  of  many  in  prayer  Ls  their  slight 
aaiuaintance  with  the  sacred  volume,  and  their  utter  want  of  that 
spiritual  sympathy  >vith  its  teachings  which  gives  both  a  clear 
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omceptioD  of  real  want  and  &  coniident  expectancy  that  that  waut 
wiU  be  supplied.  Who  has  not  listened  to  public  petitions,  faultless 
as  to  granunar,  rhetoric  and  rhapsody,  that  iailed  completely  to 
produce  a  single  emotion,  or  move  the  heart  in  any  d^ree  as  if 
in  communion  with  the  Holy  One  ? 

"  Much  "  says  the  Cfiris^n  Spectator,  ''  that  has  the  appearance 
and  the  name  of  prayer  is  not  prayer  in  the  proper  application  of 
that  word.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  genuine  prayer  which  is 
offered  without  a  belief  in  God  as  the  hearer  of  prayer.  There 
is  no  genuine  prayer  which  is  not  oETered  under  the  power  of  an 
expectation  that  it  will  take  effect  on  the  mind  and  counsels  of 
Ciod.  Prayer  that  is  uttered  mechanically,  and  as  a  mere  cere- 
mony, for  decency's  sake,  is  not  prayer.  Prayer  that  is  poured 
forth  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  expected  reaction  or  an  accom- 
panying excitemrat  on  the  miod  of  the  worshiper  is  not  prayer. 
In  like  nuuiner,  the  prayer  that  is  pronounced  with  a  leadiug  view 
to  produce  an  efifect  on  the  mind  of  an  audience  is  not  prayer. 
Whatever  may  be  tlie  design  of  him  who  leads  a  congregation  or 
a  family  or  a  little  praying  circle  in  their  profesMxl  addresses  to 
God,  whether  it  be  to  argue  them  indirectly  into  a  certain  opinion, 
or  to  kindle  them  into  a  certain  excitement,  whether  it  be,  as 
Bomefimes  happens,  to  decry  and  calumniate  one  man,  or  to  exalt 
and  praise  another ;  whatever  design  he  may  have,  other  than  to 
lead  tfie  minds  of  that  assembly  to  God,  and  to  give  form  and 
utterance  to  their  desires,  in  all  simplicity  and  humility — so  far 
as  that  design  influences  him,  hut  prayer  ii^  not  jirayer.  So,  if  the 
oongn^tion  merely  liear  the  prayer  which  is  offered  in  their 
iuime;~if  they  hear  it  ouly  to  sit  in  ju<]gnient  un  its  diction,  its 
ioaeBj  its  spirit  and  power ;  if  they  hear  it  only  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  flow  of  delightful  sen.'^ibilitii's  awakened  by  the  voice, 
the  imagery,  the  fervor  of  the  speaker,  it  may  !«  prayer  on  the 
part  of  him  who  gives  it  utterance,  but  it  is  not  Oidr  prayer;  it  is 
not  united  prayer ;  the  listeners  are  not  praying." 

Prayer  is  a  simple,  cvery-day  business.  It  is  simply  oomnm- 
nii^  with  God,  communing  with  him,  not  in  heaven  among  thn 
8aa[Aim,  not  in  some  mid  region  of  the  air,  remote  from  the 
mnge  of  hmnao  husiuess  and   trials  and   burdens,   but   here  on 
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earth,  just  where  we  need  his  grace  and  help.  Prayer  is  not 
begging.  It  is  not  simply  the  expresBioii  of  want,  "  It  is  the 
oxprcssion  in  our  best  hours,  and  in  our  best  moods,  of  the  best 
tliiiughtK,  the  best  aentimcnts,  the  best  emotions,  the  best  aspirations, 
tlic  [xst  of  even-tiling."  In  order  to  this  cominimi<Mi,  God  does 
nut  coll  iiri  up  to  himself;  he  comes  down  to  us,  down  to  the  level 
of  our  infirmity.  Tbua  he  makes  prayer  a  simple  thing,  ns  simple 
as  the  exprciwiuuii  of  a  child's  desires,  whispered  into  the  ear  of  a 
kind  father.  If  you  would  t>ee  what  prayer  is,  or  rather,  what  it 
oiiglit  to  be,  study  the  Lord'^  Prayer,  that  model  of  Christian 
devotion.  How  little  do  you  see  there  of  sublime  ima^nation ; 
how  little  of  enraptured  sensibility;  how  little  of  intellectual 
abstraction  and  effort ;  how  much  of  a  common-sense  plainness, 
and  a  child-like  simplicity  in  matter  and  in  manner!  "After 
this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye."  Not  necessarily  in  these  words, 
but  aoconling  to  this  spirit.  Jesus  had  in  ^new  the  principles, 
scope  and  genius  of  true  prayer,  rather  than  an  unalterable 
pattern. 

"  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  How  it  breathes  the  filial 
spirit,  the  Chriiilian  spirit,  the  atmosphere  of  hope  and  of  a  resur- 
rection mom.  "  I  ascend,"  declared  the  lips  tint  tanght  this 
petition,  "to  my  God  and  your  God,  to  my  Father  and  your 
Father." 

"  Hallowed  be  thy  name."  That  name  is  the  three-fold  name 
which  is  bImvc  c\'ory  name.  The  name  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Com- 
forter and  of  the  compassionate  Father  are  all  included.  The  soul 
can  -have  no  higher  or  more  unselfish  aspiration  than  in  the  earnest 
utterance  of  thin  ascription. 

f'Thy  kingitom  oome."  God  has  committed  the  kingdom  to 
his  Son,  and  this  request  would  have  Jesus  reign  "  whete'o-  the 
sun  doth  his  successive  journeys  run."     It  is  a  misnonary  prayer. 

"Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  The 
Saviour  knew  how  perfctlly  the  angels  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
by  bim-self  jxirffctly  fulfilling  the  Father's  will,  he  left  us  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  him.  To  do  this  we  need  to  ofi^ 
this  prayer  daily. 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."    Until  now  tlie  entire  prayer 
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is  disiiiterested  and  spiritual,  and  even  here  the  request  is  oot  for 
bodily  food  alone,  but  for  Christ,  "  that  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven." 

"And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  tres- 
pass against  us."  Whait  a  motive  is  here.  Who  can  offer  tliis 
jmiyer  without  humbling  himself  in  view  of  hii^  spirit  toward  his 
fellow-man.  There  can  be  no  better  petition  framed  for  the  related 
liie  of  humanity. 

"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Jesus  knew  the  need  of  such 
a  prayer.  He  was  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  He 
knew  that  Satan  desires  to  have  us  tliat  lie  may  sift  us  as  wheats 
and  80,  he  mculcated  this  invocation  for  divine  aid. 

"  Deliver  us  &om  evil."  Evil  without  and  within.  As  Christ 
himself  conquered,  so,  by  grace,  may  we,  l>ut  not  in  our  owu 
strength.    Ask  God's  help. 

"  For  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory  forever." 
The  kingdom  is  not  ours,  no  matter  what  we  may  do  or  suy  or 
suffer  for  its  extension.  It  is  God's ;  and  Christ  is  God's,  and  we 
are  Christ's. 

View  Uiis  prayer  as  a  whole  or  in  its  separate  Jiarts,  and  you 
find  it  breathing  throughout  the  noblest  feeling  and  thought.  It 
is  not  a  complaint^  or  a  grovelling  desire,  or  a  selfish  aspiration. 
It  is  spiritual  conmiunioa  and  heavenly  longing,  combined  with 
healthful  contentment  to  labor  on,  assisted  by  power  divina 

In  this  spirit  the  apostles  prayed,  even  as  Jesus  had  taught  them. 
Paul  but  spoke  his  own  devotional  habit  when  he  said,  "  In  every- 
thing, by  prayer  and  supplination  and  thanksgiving,  let  your 
request  be  made  known  unto  CJotl."  Pan]  exemplified  prayer  by 
his  life.  He  lived  prayer.  He  was  Ijaptiscd  with  its  spirit.  It 
filled  his  heart  and  mind.  It  lif\cd  him  alwvc  the  low  and  selfish, 
above  care,  above  the  ills  of  poverty  and  the  sufFcriogs  of  persecu- 
tkm.  He  prayed  for  himself,  he  prayed  for  others.  He  interceded 
for  the  churches  and  for  the  heathen  fiir  away.  He  supplicated 
in  behalf  of  magistrates  and  rulers,  for  those  that  loved  him  and 
ibr  those  that  hated  him.  Day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  he  ceased  not  to  exercise  his  soul  in  the  frame  and  attitude 
of  devotitaL 
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"  I  prayed  Tur  tt  content^*)  mind.    At  lengdi 
Great  light  upon  my  darkened  epirit  buret 
Great  peace  fell  on  me,  also,  and  great  Btrengtli, 
Oh !  had  tliot  prayer  been  fint  I " 

Our  requests  to  God  ought  to  be  simple  and  direct.  Peter's 
prayer  wlieu  lie  felt  himself  sinking  beneath  the  waves  of  Galilee 
oontaiiicd  only  tliree  words,  but  they  were  vividly  earnest  and  saved 
his  lifc^  Dr.  James  Hamilton  tellt  tlic  story  of  a  dying  child  iu 
Scotland,  whose  father  and  mother  were  kneeling  by  the  bcdHtdc, 
when  the  latter  asks  the  former  to  pray.  The  good  man  is  one  of 
those  who  liavc  only  one  form  of  prayer,  and  lie  proceeds  with  his 
usual  "  exorcise  "  aM  fur  us  "  Iiord,  turn  t^in  the  captivity  of  Zion ; 
then  shall  onr  mouth  lie  filled  with  laughter  and  our  tongue  with 
singing."  The  good  wife  «Mn  endure  it  no  longer  and  interrupts 
him  with,  "  Ell,  man  !  your'c  aye  drawn  out  for  thac  Jews,  but  it's 
our  luirn  that's  deein',''  at  the  same  time  clasping  her  hands  and 
crying,  "Ijord,  help  us  I  (^h,  give  us  hack  our  darling,  if  it  be  tliy 
holy  will ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  taken,  oh,  take  him  to  thyself! "  Use 
simple  language  in  prayer.  Let  your  words  he  big  only  with  heart- 
felt meatting. 

But  men  say,  "Do  you  suppose  that  God  really  makes  any 
difference  whether  we  pray  or  not?"  The  reply  is,  that  God 
cau  if  he  chooses.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  power  to 
answer  prayer.  If  you  say  that  he  has  established  certain  Uws 
for  the  government  of  the  world,  and  that  they  are  unchangeable, 
I  answer,  the  law^ver  is  greater  than  the  law  and  can  change  it 
if  necossar)',  or  if  he  wills  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  the 
divine  plan  to  answer  prayer  in  ucconlance  with,  rather  tiian 
contrary  to,  law.  Human  niiwonceptions  of  God's  ways  do  not 
change  the  beneficence  of  the  Divine  puq>ose.  Is  God's  fother- 
hood  a  reality,  or  is  it  a  mere  name?  Surely,  if  I  am  his  child, 
he  can  and  will  hear  my  cries,  provided  I  ask  what  is  for  my  own 
good  and  according  to  his  will.  As  children  in  relation  to  their 
earthly  [larents  often  make  mistakes,  asking  for  what  tliey  need 
not,  or  even  for  what  might  injure  them,  so  we,  in  relation  to  our 
Heavenly  Father,  may  crave  for  favors  that  cannot  consistently 
be  granted.     Whether,  then,  prayer  makes  any  difference,  depends 
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very  much  on  how  we  prny,  aa<l  what  wc  pray  for.  God  will 
not  do  for  men  what  men  can  do  for  themtielvc^.  Nor  will  he 
auticdpato  their  ability  and  give  them  a  blessing  to-day  which  by 
proper  exercise  on  their  part  they  can  ohtain  for  themselves  to- 
morrow. But  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  go  up  along  the 
path  of  his  weakness,  and  say,  "  I  have  done  what  I  could  ;  now 
hear  my  prayer,  and  do  for  me  what  I  cannot  do  for  myself."  If 
the  petition  he  thus  asks  \>e  grouudctl  in  necessity,  God  will  hear. 
He  loves  to  ^ve  needed  things  better  than  earthly  parents  love 
to  ^ve  good  gifts  to  their  children.  "  Suppose,"  remarks  an  English 
writer,  "  you  have  been  traveling  on  a  railway  with  your  cliild,  and 
it  becomes  restless  with  fatigue.  Its  rest  has  been  broken  by 
night-traveling,  and  it  is  hungry  and  a^ks  for  food.  But  a  bank 
of  anow  lies  across  the  track  and  thc'tratn  cannot  go  on.  It  waits. 
Anybody  would  have  sympathy  iiir  su<'h  a  child — even  if  it  were 
a  stranger's!  But  how  much  more  if  it  wore  his  own?  And  if 
it  be  my  child,  and  says,  '  Pa,  water,  water,'  it  cute  me  to  the 
heart  to  hear  it  I  But  by  and  by,  with  double  and  treble  elements 
of  iron,  the  track  is  opeucd,  the  way  is  cleared,  and  we  are  hurried 
on  to  the  next  station.  The  first  bolt  I  make  is  into  the  hotel ; 
for  I  am  hungiy,  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  child ;  and  I  break 
throogh  the  crowd  back  again  to  the  train  with  bread  in  my  handd 
for  the  child.  Ah  !  do  you  suppose  the  bread  is  half  so  sweet  to 
his  mouth  as  to  my  eyes  tliut  watch  his  eager  eating?  But  this 
U  God's  figure  and  not  mine.  He  declares  that  lie  is  more  willing 
to  give  good  gif>s  to  them  tliat  ask  him,  than  parents  are  to  give 
to  th«r  children." 

Have  you  ever  prayed  on  this  principle,  and  found  your  prayer 
unanswered?  Xot  prayer  for  amnsemcnt;  for  some  men  pray, 
who  begin  with  Adam,  and  come  leisurely  down  all  the  way 
throngh  to  "Thy  kingdom  oome,"  and  then  wind  up  with  the 
"power  imd  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  That  is  not 
prsyer ;  or  at  least  it  is  not  such  praying  as  will  be  answered. 
Bat  did  you  ever,  under  the  pressure  of  a  real  want,  go  to  God 
and  say,  "Thou,  Father,  canst  help  me;  give  me  thine  aid,"  and 
not  have  yonr  prayer  answered?  Glorious  old  Martin  Luther 
knew  how  to  pray.     He  used  to  take  one  of  God's  pmmiscK,  and 
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layiug  it  down,  would  say,  "  Now,  liord,  here  is  thy  void !  If 
thou  dost  not  keep  it,  I  will  never  believe  thee  agun."  This 
may  be  called  audadous,  but  it  was  not  audacity  in  swdi  a  Cfari»- 
tian  as  Luther. 

What  ifl  needcil  ia,  that  we  should  lake  a  lai^r  and  broadeF 
taith,  and  we  Mboll  then  have  no  difficulty  with  prayer,  or  special 
providences,  or  miracles ;  but  all  their  problems  will  be  solved,  and 
their  mystericM  cleared  away. 

Let  us  have  confidence  in  our  requests.  Let  us  supplicate  for 
aid,  not  aot»rding  to  our  own  littleness  but  according  to  Grod's 
greatness.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  bad  a  &mous  but 
indigent  philosopher  iu  his  court.  This  adept  in  adencc  was  once 
jiarticularly  straiten^  in  hix  circumstanots.  To  whom  should  he 
apply  but  to  his  [mtron,  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  He  no  sooner 
made  his  request  than  it  was  granted.  Alexander  gave  him  a 
commission  to  receive  of  his  treasury  whatever  he  wanted.  He 
immediately  demanded,  in  his  sovereign's  name,  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  treasurer,  surprised  at  so  large  a  demand,  refused 
to  comply,  but  waited  upon  the  king  and  told  him  of  the  request, 
adding,  withal,  how  unreasonable  he  thonght  the  petition  and  how 
exorbitant  the  sum.  Alexander  heard  him  with  patience,  bat  as 
soon  as  he  had  ended  his  remonstrance,  he  replied :  "  Let  the  money 
be  instantly  paid  ;  I  am  delighted  with  this  philosopher's  way  of 
thinking ;  he  has  done  me  a  singiiliu-  honor ;  by  the  largeness  of 
his  request  he  shows  the  high  idea  he  has  conceived  both  of  my 
superior  wealth  and  my  roj-al  munificence."  We  cannot  honor 
God  more  than  hy  believing  what  be  says,  and  act  under  that  &ith 
in  all  our  re(iucsts  at  his  throne.  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  ask 
in  prayer,  believing,  yc  shall  i-eceive."  "  My  God  shall  aipply  all 
your  need  according  to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus." 
"Hitherto  yc  liave  asked  nothing;  ask  and  rooeive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  fidl."  "  Ask  of  Gofl,  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraidetb  not" 

"  Prayer,"  says  Phillips  Brooks,  "  is  not  conquering  God's  reluc- 
tance, but  taking  hold  of  God's  willingness."  We  ought  not  to 
tolerate  for  oue  moment  the  dull  and  grievous  thought  that  the 
greet  Author  of  our  being  is  cold,  indifferent,  and  reserved  toward 
us.     Has  he  not  revealed  himself  as  a  Giod  of  lov^  fall  of  grao^ 
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men^,  and  truth,  compassionate  toward  his  children,  and  more 
viiling  to  give  good  things  than  they  are  to  ask  ?  How  can  he 
help  bat  comfort  and  aid  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him?  Once 
the  senate  in  Athens,  as  a  matter  of  conveuicnpe,  assembled  in  the 
open  air,  and  while  the  busiuess  was  prucceding  a  little  sparrow, 
diased  by  a  hawk,  came  fluttering  and  panttug  down,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  senators.  Unwisely  and  cruelly, 
he  instantly  snatched  the  bird  from  his  breast,  hurled  it  to  the 
earth,  and  so  killed  it.  At  this  the  whole  senate  arose  with  indig- 
nation, and  without  a  dissenting  voice,  condemned  the  impulsive 
man  to  death  as  unworthy  a  seat  in  the  senate  with  tliem,  or  to  be 
called  an  Athenian,  when  he  would  not  render  succor  to  a  creature 
that  confided  in  him.  Can  we  suppose  that  our  Father  in  heaven, 
whose  very  nature  is  love,  will  drive  from  his  sheltering  bosom 
the  tremulous  soul  that  finds  lodgment  and  shelter  there?  Not 
He  will  kindly  receive  it,  encour^  its  stay,  nourish  it  with  his 
&vor,  and  supply  its  wants.  He  that  in  goodness  toward  the  great 
world  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  will  also  freely  ^ve  us  all  things.  He  never  even  refuses  to 
listen  to  the  cry  of  a  sinner  or  an  enemy,  say  nothing  of  his  ser- 
vant,  his  friend,  his  child.  "  Good  prayers,"  obser^-es  Binhop  Hall, 
"  never  come  weeping  home ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive  dther  what 
I  ask  or  what  I  should  ask.  There  is  no  master  of  reqaests  but 
Qoe — Christ."  * 

This  thought  applies  well  to  the  case  of  the  late  President  Gar- 
field. For  him  in  his  sufferings  our  nation  was  in  deepest  sympathy, 
and  millions  of  hearts  were  uplifted  for  liis  recovery.  Yet  his  death 
proved  that  we  all  sometimes  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we 
ooght.  Many  forgot  that  true  prayer  asks  fur  only  such  things  as 
are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  They  had  not  studied  the 
example  of  Paul,  who  prayed  thrice  that  "  the  thorn — the  mes- 
senger of  Satan  to  buffet" — might  be  removed.  His  prayers  were 
answered,  not  by  a  removal  of  the  thorn,  but  by  grace  to  bear  it 
and  keep  humble.  God  had  blesangs  to  give  America  greater 
than  to  restore  the  much-loved  President.  Rev.  Dr.  Tsaac  Crook 
ventured  at  the  time  to  guess  out  some  of  them,  and  he  proved  a 
Toy  good  prophet : 
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*'l.  Garfit'ld  van  removed  from  the  risks  of  evil  to  come; 
Hezvkiuh  vran  doumctl  to  die  by  a  messenger  nioiner  tlian  Groiteau— 
a  'buil.'  Prayer  restored  him  fur  a  fifteen  year^  tenn,  tnt  he 
playcil  the  f<H>l  nn  mkiii  :is  lie  n-covcred.  Baliylon  sent  oongiatula- 
tioits.  lie  exiH>s(.Hl  the  kingdom  and  the  temple,  aod  Isaiah 
dropiKtl  a  tliix'flt  wliidi  hung  as  a  uloud  over  tlie  remaining  fifteen 
yfars  of  hid  reigii. 

"  2.  Oiir  President's  life  vaa  spared  for  dg^ty  days,  not  hy  the 
cimniiig  of  M-iencp^  whose  skillful  machine  found  the  hall  within  a 
f<H>t  or  so ;  not  I>v  the  ovcrliauliug  daily  which  sent  bulletins  truer 
ill  Ei]g!and  tlian  Aiiiericn;  not  by  the  a))senoe  of  his  pastor — bat 
Bomebww.  There  was  God  at  one  end  of  the  line.  Here  at  this 
end  wore  countless  multitudes  in  prayer.  There  hung  the  good 
l*rfsidcnt  eighty  dayn.  Say  you,  Nature  did  it.  Oonrage?  Tem- 
])enitc  luibitH?  Nursing?  Keflex  influences?  There  leaa  anatlur 
Jwtnr.     Don't  deny  it,  when  all  these  fail  in  thousand  of  instaocea. 

"  3,  Tlieru  were  marked  blessings  crowded  into  the  time : 

"(n)  Those  were  days  of  more  rapid  development  in  all  the 
fiindamental  virtues  most  needed  by  us  as  a  nation  than  ever  b^ire. 
Tliey  promoted  and  finished  the  slower  growths  of  many  a  year, 
by  a  sort  of  vitnnou!)  RufTurin^,  as  did  the  last  three  years  and  die 
last  three  hours  of  icaaa  finish  four  tliousand  years  and  project  the 
Ixilant'e  of  history. 

"(A)  Supjxtse  he  had  died  a  natural  death.  Then,  onohecked 
and  eniljoldone<l,  the  old  spirit  of  party  rancor  would  have  stalked 
into  ])lace  and  bullitnl  the  ndniinislmtion  aud  ruled  the  people. 

"((■)  Had  be  iHx-n  killed  by  jKirtymnlitte,  instead  of  by  a 'nobody 
for  notliing,'  then  tlie  ]tat«ionH  of  men  would  have  beclouded  the 
nation's  heart  with  anger. 

"{d)  As  it  was,  the  solemn  hush  of  prayer  fell  on  the  world, 
and  around  the  sufferer  was  an  eighty  days'  prayer-meeting,  and 
the  clamor  of  infidels  sank  into  a  silly  whisper.  They  had  no 
prayers  to  offer,  and  there  was  nothing  fit  to  ntter  but  prayer. 
President  Garfield  lal  a  prayer-meeting  fifty  million  atrong. 
During  those  eighty  days  the  eountiy  was  an  inquiiy-room,  and 
Bought  before  God  to  sec  its  own  sins. 

"(c)  It  turned  the  tuition  into  a  love  feast     The  voice  of  strife 
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died  around  that  bed,  and  tlie  iiciglibur:;  l-jiik-,  unasked,  with  tcndur 
love.  It  WHS  a  heart  in  which  a  '  swonl  wa.s  beaten  into  a  plougb- 
flhare.'  It  even  embarrassed  the  Yorktown  jubilee.  The  tears  of 
Albion  yet  shone  oa  her  face  in  the  presence  of  Columbia,  and  she 
could  not  say  an  unseemly  word  where  Washington  first  took  her 
general's  sword  one  hundred  years  before. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  more  direct  blessings  given  by  the  eigh^ 
days'  suspension  by  prayer." 

The  Scriptures  very  plainly  teach  that  it  is  our  duty  and  privily 
to  pray  fi>r  the  things  which  we  need,  expecting  to  receive  them. 
"  He  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  lie  ciieth ;  the  {wor  also,  and 
bim  that  hath  no  helper."  (Ps.  Ixxii.  12.)  "And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  before  they  call  I  will  answer;  and  while  they  are  j-et 
^leaking  I  will  hear."  (Isa.  Ixv.  24.)  "Ask,  and  it  ^hall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
uoto  you."  (Matt.  vii.  7.)  "And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we 
have  in  him,  that,  if  we  n^k  anything  acconling  to  liiH  will,  he 
heBieth  ua ;  and  if  we  know  tlmt  he  hear  us,  whutsu<;ver  wc  a.sk, 
m  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  hini." 
(1  Johp  T.  14,  15.)  "  In  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory :  the 
rock  of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge,  is  in  God.  Trust  in  him  at 
all  times ,  ye  people,  pour  out  your  heart  before  him :  God  is  a 
nlBagt  for  us.  Selah."  (Ps.  Ixii.  7,  8.)  "  For  we  have  not  an  High 
Briost  whidi  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities; 
bat  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yi-t  without  sin.  I^ct  u-i 
tbetefore  come  boldly  unto  the  tliconc  of  grace,  that  wc  nmy  obtain 
maty,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  (Heh.  iv.  15,  16.) 
"If  ye  shall  ask  anj'thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it."   (John  xiv.  14.) 

^le  Scriptures  also  clearly  teach  that  the  promise;  al>ove  quoted 
kne  actually  been  realized  by  those  who,  in  a  right  wpirit,  have 
Sniled  themselves  of  them.  David  said,  "  I  sought  the  Tjonl,  and 
helKBniiiie,anddeHvered  me  from  all  my  fears."  "Thit^  ]>oorniau 
tried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all  hi.i  troubles." 
(Pl  xsxiv.  4,  6.)  "Jabez  called  uiwn  the  God  of  Israel,  saying, 
O  that  thou  woul<lst  bless  me  indeed,  and  enlarge  my  coasts,  and 
diit  thine  hand  might  be  with  me,  and  that  tUou  wouldst  keep  me 
fiom  evil  that  it  may  not  grieve  me.    And  God  granted  lam  VV^ 
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whirli  li«'  ni|iu''tMl/'  (1  Cliroii.  iv.  10.)  JjkmIi  wrestled  with  the 
iinp'l,  iiii*I  pniytil,  :iii<l  olitaiiittl  tin*  bk'ssin^.  Mimcs  prayed  aud 
av<Tt('«l  till'  |»l;i;;ijr<  iVoin  K;ryp*>  f^iiviii  Israel  irom  tlireateucd  puu- 
ishiiKiit,  luitl  HtMinil  tor  tliein  the  (xmtiuuauce  of  the  diviue  favor. 
Isaiah  and  Ilc/ikiah  prayed,  and  one  huiidreil  aod  eighty-five 
thi)iis;ind  Assyrians  IMI  under  the  stroke  of  the  death-augel's  wing: 

"  For  the  aiij^ol  of  iloath  sproiul  hh  wings  on  the  blasts 
And  hroathnl  in  the  fiuv  of  the  ft>o  as  he  pA.S8Gd; 
Anil  tht*  ryi's  of  the  slcquTs  waxeil  deadly  and  ehill, 
And  llu'ir  hearts  hut  unce  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still.** 

Daniel  and  his  eoni]KUiions,  tlmiatened  with  deaith  nnleaa  both 
the  litst  dn'iun  of  Nel)U(*hadnezzar  and  its  iutcrprctation  were  dis- 
(Xiven'^l,  pniyi-fl  and  wore  luanl. 

Klijah  j»niye<1 — for  three  years  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
elosi'd  so  that  it  raintil  not  u]X)n  the  rarth ;  he  prayed  again — ^the 
showers  fell  ui>on  the  thirsty  soil.  Klisha  prayed — Jordan  was 
dividetl ;  la;  i>raye<l  a«rain — a  ehihrs  spirit  returned  to  its  lifeless 
ImmIv.  I  Vter  was  in  prison  ;  the  <'hun*li  prayed — Peter  was  delivered 
by  an  angel.  Paul  and  Sila**  were  imprisoneil  at  Philippi.^  They 
pmye<i — an  earth<|uake  shook  the  prison  to  its  foundations  and  every 
one's  hands  were  liK)sed. 

Thesis  aiv  hut  few  of  the  almoBt  countless  instances  of  prevailing 
pray<T  n»eonle<l  in  Seripttire.  But  we  are  not  oonfined  to  the  sacred 
writing  for  the  verili<^itiou  of  these  promises.  From  age  to  age 
(UmVs  |)eople  have  offennl  up  their  petitions,  and  received  positive 
unniistakahio  answers.  This  assertion  may  serve  to  obviate  any 
controversy  we  niijxht  institute  whether  prayer  is  now  designed  to 
secure  exclusively  spiritual  blessinp=*,  or  whether  it  include  also  the 
tenii>oral.  What  are  tlie  facts?  There  is  no  aif:uing  against  facts, 
whatever  the  theories  may  l)e.  AVe  shall  aim  to  subjoin  only  such 
instances  a.s  an'  well  authenticated,  or  at  least  rest  upon  the  testimo- 
nies of  credible  persons.  Many  a  Christian  has  known  and  felt 
that  his  jirayera  for  ]Kirticu1ar  blessings  have  been  heard  and 
answered.  While  a  few  such  causes  may  be  explained  by  ooinci- 
denoes,  others  cannot  be.  They  cover  long  periods  of  time,  or  occur 
under  circumstances  which  admit  of  no  explanation  save  that  of 
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aoHWcred  pmyei'.  Tim-  c-ouiiiel  us  giflier  to  dwjy  the  t'luAs  or  admit 
a  8upeniatiiral  factor.  To  do  the  t'ormt'r  we  miiat  iiiijHsicli  the  testi- 
mony of  men  whi»  drelaro  what  tiiity  have  seen,  or  felt,  or  known. 
"I  know"  saya  Dr.  Heuiy  A.  lieynoMs,  "tliat  God  answers  prayer, 
fi)r  he  has  done  it  for  mc."  That  is  right  to  the  point.  Others  have 
spokea  with  similar  euuGdeuw,  giving  times,  seasons,  places,  and 
dicumBtances.     I«t  us  attend  to  nime  of  tlicni. 

Our  first  illiistration  will  be  sek-cted  from  profane  history.  It 
is  a  reniarkable  case  of  deliverance  from  persecution,  and  of  the 
punishment  of  the  persecutors.  It  U  a  rct'ord  of  the  Jewish  colony 
at  Alexandria,  B.c  200.  Vt'o  learn  that  "  I'lolcmy  Philopator, 
furiously  angry  at  the  refiL^I  of  the  hi<;h-prie?4t  to  permit  him  to 
enter  the  temple  courts  at  Jerusalem,  returning  tu  Egj'pt,  flung  into 
prison  all  the  Jews  upon  whom  he  could  lay  his  liands.  There 
was  at  Alexandria  a  huge  hipiKMlroino  used  for  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  here  hosts  of  captiviH  were  (X>iifiiie<].  The  king  decreed  that 
elephants,  mode  furious  hy  infuxicitiiig  and  stimulating  dnigs, 
should  be  let  loose  upon  ihi'ni  in  the  arena  of  this  amphitheatre, 
and  allowed  to  trample  them  to  dcsith.  i'or  two  days  bin  own 
dninken  revels  delayed  the  execution  of  this  horrid  decree,  and  for 
two  days  there  went  up  cca^Iess  prayer  to  Israel's  God,  that  he 
who  delivered  Daniel  Irom  the  lions  would  rescue  his  helpless 
people. 

"  The  third  day  came,  and  the  infuriated  monsters  were  driven 
into  the  amphitheatre  and  goaded  forward  to  torture  the  prisoners ; 
bnt,  vonderful  to  relate,  instead  of  attacking  and  destroying  these 
Jews,  dicy  turned  madly  upon  the  guanls  and  spectators,  killed 
many  of  tliem,  and  drove  tlie  rest  in  terror  from  the  corridors. 
Ptolemy  was  so  impressed  with  this  exhibition  of  power  of  the  God 
of  the'  Jews  that  he  released  the  prisoners,  and,  like  Ahasuenis, 
permitted  them  to  desstroy  their  foes." 

Here  is  another  historical  fact,  sliowJug  tliat  prayer  will  be 
anawend,  though  not  always  in  the  precise  tcay  the  petitioner 
may  ask.  The  mother  of  Augustine  was  a  woman  of  devoted 
jaetj,  but  her  son  was  a  youth  of  wild  and  dissi]iated  habits. 
She  ptsyed  earnestly  and  Jong  for  his  conversion,  but  apparently 
vhhout  BucoesH,    At  len^h  he  resolved  to  visit  liome.    She,  hu^ 
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posing  that  the  tcniptutiou8  of  that  abandoned  city  would  be  his 
ruin,  mo6t  earnestly  Ix'ggcd  of  God  to  thwart  his  purpose.  She 
felt  a  quiet  assurance  that  God  had  heard  her  prayer,  and  that  her 
dct$ire  would  be  granted ;  but  to  her  amazement  her  son  went  to 
Rome.  There  he  fell  in  with  Christian  society,  and  was  converted. 
His  mother  then  acknowledged  that  though  the  particular  thing 
she  asked  for  was  withholden,  yet  the  deep  desire  of  her  heart,  the 
desire  which  had  prompted  all  her  prayers,  was  granted.  What 
was  the  fault  in  the  prayers  of  this  woman  ?  Simply  an  ignorance 
of  the  means  which  God  would  use  for  her  son's  conversion,  a 
thing  she  could  not  have  known  without  spec^ial  revelation.  She 
prayed  acconling  to  the  knowledge  which  she  had,  and  God 
answered  her  acconling  to  the  desire  of  her  heart. 

The  next  example  is  given  by  Prof.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.  D., 
and  relates  to  well-known  parties  of  the  Old  World.  He  says : 
"  Henry  Young  Stilling  was  an  eminent  physician  in  the  service  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Iladen.  He  died  in  the  year  1812 ;  his  career 
was  an  extraordinary  one.  By  his  skill  as  an  oculist,  he  restored 
more  blind  persons  to  siglit  than  there  are  miracles  recorded  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  himself.  I  have  been  aa^uaintod  with  some  of  his 
children  and  graiul-c^iildren,  and  feel  no  doubt  of  the  entire  accuracy 
of  the  facts  alx)ut  to  be  related.  Stilling  was  an  intimate  fiiend  of  the 
German  poet  Groethe,  who  will  not  be  accused  of  credulity  or  super- 
stition, and  it  was  at  Goethe's  suggeistion  that  he  published  the 
account  of  his  own  life  fn)m  which  the  following  incidents  are 
taken.  Goethe,  in  his  autobiography,  says  of  Stilling!  'He  had  a 
sound  understanding,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  good,  right, 
and  true,  in  the  utmost  possible  purity.  His  course  of  life  had 
been  very  simple,  and  yet  had  abounded  with  events,  and  a  manifold 
activity.  The  element  of  his  energy  was  an  impr^nable  faith  in 
Grod,  and  in  an  assistance  imuKKliately  proceeding  from  him,  which 
obviously  justified  itself  in  -an  uninterrupted  provision,  and  an 
infallible  deliverance  from  every  distress  and  every  evil.  He  had 
experienced  numeroiLs  instances  of  this  kind  in  his  life,  and  they 
had  recently  been  freciuently  repeated;  so  that,  though  he  led  a 
frugal  life,  yet  it  was  without  care  and  with  the  greatest  cheerfiilnesB; 
ud  he  applied  himself  most  diligently  to  his  studies^  although'  he 
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could  not  reckon  upon  any  certain  subsistence  from  one  quarter  of 
a  year  to  aootber.  I  urged  him  to  write  liis  lif«^  and  he  promised 
to  do  so.' 

"  Such  is  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  Goethe,  who  was  meet 
intimately  acquainted  with  him ;  and  surely  no  one  will  say  that 
Goedie  WBB  a  man  to  be  beguiled  by  religious  fanaticism,  especially 
toward  the  latter  part  of  his  li&,  when  he  wrote  the  sentences  I 
have  just  quoted. 

"  Id  youth,  StilUng  was  extremely  poor,  destitute  of  the  common 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  AAer  a  long  season  of  auzie^ 
and  prayer,  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he 
should  go  to  a  university,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  medical 
profeaaon.  He  did  not  at  first  make  choice  of  a  university,  but 
waited  for  an  intimation  from  hb  Heavenly  Father;  for  as  he 
intoided  to  study  simply  &om  faith,  he  would  not  follow  his  own 
will  in  anything.  Three  weeks  after  he  had  come  to  thb  deter- 
mination, a  friend  asked  htm  whitlicr  he  intended  to  go.  He  replied 
be  did  not  know.  '  Oh,'  said  she,  '  our  neighbor,  Mr.  T.,  is  going 
to  Strasburg  to  spend  a  winter  there ;  go  with  him.'  This  touched 
Stilling's  heart ;  he  felt  that  this  was  the  intimation  he  bad  waited 
&r.  Meanwhile,  Mr.T.  himself  entered  the  room,  and  was  heartily 
pleased  with  the  proposition.  The  whole  of  his  wcltare  now 
depeided  upon  his  becoming  a  physician,  and  for  this  a  thousand 
dollars  at  least  were  requisite,  of  which  he  could  not  tell  in  the 
whole  world  where  to  raise  a  hundred.  He  nevertheless  fixed  his 
confidence  firmly  on  God,  and  reasoned  as  follo^re :  '  God  begins 
oothing  without  terminating  it  gloriously :  now  it  is  most  certainly 
true  that  he  alone  has  ordered  my  present  circumstances  entirely 
witliout  my  co-operation.  Consequently,  it  is  also  most  certainly 
true  t^t  he'will  accomplish  everything  r^arding  me  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  himself/  He  smilingly  said  to  his  friends,  who  were  as 
poor  as  hunself, '  I  wonder  from  what  quarter  my  Heavenly  Father 
will  provide  me  with  money.*  Wlien  they  expressed  anxiety,  he 
said,  *  Believe  assuredly,  that  he  who  was  able  to  feed  a  thousand 
people  with  a  little  bread  lives  still,  and  to  him  I  commit  myself, 
Ete  will  certainly  find  out  means.  Do  not  be  anxious ;  the  Lord 
will  provide.' 
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"  Forty-six  tlollars  wen*  all  tliat  he  cuuhl  raise  for  his  joumejr. 
Ilo  met  uuavoidahk'  <k*lay  on  the  way,  aiid  while  in  Fraukforty 
thret^  (lays'  ride  fi-oin  Strashurg,  he  iuul  but  a  single  dollar  left, 
lie  said  nothing  of  it  to  any  one,  but  waited  for  the  assistance  of  his 
Heavenly  Father.  As  he  was  walking  the  street  and  praying 
inwardly  to  Gixl,  he  met  Mr.  L.,  a  merchant  from  the  place  of  his 
residence,  who  says  to  him:  'Stilling,  wliat  brought  you  here?' 
'I  am  going  to  iStrasburg  to  study  meilieine.'  'Where  do  you 
get  your  money  to  study  with  ?'  *  I  have  a  rich  Father  in  heaven.' 
Mr.  L.  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  inquired,  '  How  much  money 
liave  you  on  hand?'  *One  <lollar,'  says  Stilling.  'So/  says 
Mr.  I  J.  'Well,  Tm  one  of  your  F'ather's  stewanls,'  and  lianded 
him  thirty-threi?  dollars.  Stilling  felt  warm  t<>ars  in  his  eyes;  says 
he,  *  I  am  now  rieh  enougii — I  want  no  more.'  This  first  trial 
m:vl(^  him  so  courageous  that  he  no  longer  doubted  that  God  would 
help  him  through  everything. 

*'  He  had  lHH.»n  but  a  short  time  in  Stnisbnrg  when  his  thirty-three 
dollars  were  again  retluecnl  to  one,  i»n  which  ac^eount  he  b^an  again 
to  pray  very  earnestly.  Just  at  this  time,  one  morning,  his  room- 
mate, Mr.  T.,  siiys  to  him  :  'Stilling,  1  Iwlieve  you  did  not  bring 
much  money  with  you/  and  oifereil  him  thirty  dollars  in  gold,  which 
he  gladly  ai'cepte<l  as  in  answer  to  his  prayers.  In  a  few  mcmths 
after  this,  the  time  arrived  when  he  nuist  jxiy  the  lecturer's  fee,  or 
have  his  name  stricken  from  the  list  of  students.  The  money  was 
to  be  jMiid  by  six  o'clock  on  Thurstlay  evening.  Thursday  morning 
came  and  he  had  no  money,  and  no  mciuis  of  getting  any.  The  day 
was  sjKjnt  in  prayer.  Five  o'eloc^k  in  the  evening  came,  and  yet  there 
was  no  money.  His  faith  Ix^gan  almost  to  fail ;  he  broke  out  into 
a  perspiration — his  face  was  wet  with  tears.  Some  one  knocked  at 
the  door.  '  Come  in,'  said  he.  It  was  Mr.  R.,  the  gentleman  of 
whom  he  rented  the  room.  '  I  called,'  said  Mr.  XL,  to  see  how 
you  like  your  room?'  'Tliank  you,'  says  Stilling,  'I  like  it 
very  much.'  Says  Mr.  R.,  '  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  one  more 
question;  have  you  brought  any  money  with  you?'  Stilling  says 
he  now  felt  like  ilal)akkuk  when  the  angel  t<M>k  him  by  the  Iiair 
of  the  head  to  carrj'  liim  to  Babylon.*     He  answered, '  No,  I  have 

*  1^  Historj  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  the  Apocrypha,  yen.  83-d9« 
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no  moocy.'  Mr.  R.  l(x»ked  at  Iiiiu  witli  surprise,  and  at  icogth 
said, '  I  see  how  it  in — God  Jia^  sent  me  to  liel[>  you.'  He  inioic- 
diately  left  tlu:  roum,  and  suuu  returned  with  forty  dollars  in  gold. 

"  StJUing  saytt  he  then  felt  like  Dauiel  in  the  lion's  den,  when 
Kibokkuk  brought  him  liiD  food.  He  tlmiw  himself  on  tlic  floor 
aod  tlionked  God  with  tears.  He  tlien  went  to  the  College  and  paid 
his  fee  as  well  as  the  best,  Hia  whole  collf^  life  ^ras  one  series 
c^  juBt  Bucli  circumstances.  He  was  often  in  waut  of  money,  but 
he  never  asked  man  for  it ;  for  lie  liad  no  man  to  ask ;  he  asked 
Ood  for  it,  and  it  always  caiue  wlieu  he  needed  it.  Was  he 
authorued  to  cuter  on  a  wurse  of  study  with  such  prosiiects,  and 
such  expectations?  The  leadings  of  Providcuco  were  sucli  tliat  lie 
bad  -not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  on  thi!i 
oooDie  of  study ;  he  praytnl  fervently  lor  divine  guidaiieo,  aud  felt 
that  he  had  it ;  he  availed  himself  of  all  the  lawful  means  in  his  rcneh 
for  die  supply  of  Ids  own  wants  ;  and  when  he  luul  no  mi'nns  of 
his  own,  he  asked  help  of  God,  and  never  failed  to  n-i-eive 
what  be  auked  for.  He  beoime  one  of  the  most  useftd  physicians, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  Ix-nefactors  to  the  poor  that  the  world  lias 
ever  seen.  He  restored  sight  during  his  life  to  nearly  five  thousand 
blind  people,  most  of  whom  were  vary  poor,  and  unable  to  render 
him  any  pecunmry  reward.  What  stronger  proof  can  we  have  that 
God  was  bis  guide ! " 

Bishop  Asbury  relates  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Lynn, 
UasB.,  at  a  conference  held  there  in  ISOO.  "There  liad  been,"  he 
says, "  a  long  drought  here,  and  nature  seemed  as  if  she  were  about 
to  droop  and  die.  Wcaddresse<l  the  throne  of  grace  most  fervently 
and  solemnly,  and  liad  shoiter^  uf  blessings.  While  I  wa.-)  preaching 
tbe  wind  came  up  aud  seemed  to  whirl  round  to  evcrj'  point,  and 
a  most  gracious  rain  came  on."  This  is  considered  as  a  most  signal 
instance  of  divine  goodness. 

At  a  pra^'er  meeting  iu  Halifax,  Dr.  Parker  gave  an  account  of 
the  rescue,  some  years  ago,  of  the  Loch  Eam's  crew,  and  the  Ville 
du  Havre  survivors  by  the  Itritish  Qucon.  Ho  said  that  the  Loch 
Barn's  crew,  knowing  that  their  vi'^scl  must  sink,  )md  almost  given 
up  hope,  but  were  cheered  by  the  prayers  ami  jircdictions  of  a 
eleiigyman  on  board,  who  assured  Uicm  tlmt  relief  would  come. 
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After  thoy  hail  l)0(*ii  taken  on  ImkuiI  the  British  Queen,  the  captain 
of  that  vcs.*^c'l  told  tlieni  that  he  had  had  a  must  unaooouutable 
Itvlin^  that  then.*  \v:b<  sonu'tlun^  lor  liiui  to  do;  that  three  times 
during  tho  night  Ik*  changtHl  the  coui>«c  of  tlie  vessel,  bearing 
northwani ;  that  he  told  tlio  watrh  to  keep  a  s^harp  lookout  for 
a  shi]),  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  tho  IaxAi  Earn  he  bore  down  upon 
lior.  Tlie  Hritisli  (incvn  was  a  Nova  Scotia  vessel.  How  can 
such  an  incident  U*  e.vplaincil  siivc  l)y  the  fact  that  God  does 
impress  the  liuinan  mind  at  times,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
faith.  This  is  not  dianging  a  natural  law,  but  working  in  aoooid- 
anct^  with  the  laws  of  the  mind. 

Bisho])  Tliomas  Ik)wman,  of  the  Meth(xlist  Episcopal  Chuidi, 
testifies  that  he  was  jmsent  at  a  (xjnferenee  in  Mt,  Vernon,  when 
Bish<»p  Janes  nn-eivtHl  a  dis])iitch  stating  that  Bishop  Simpson  was 
dying  in  Pittsburg,  and  aske<l  that  the  conference  unite  in  prayer 
that  his  life  might  Ik»  s;ivwl.  Bishop  liowman  says:  "We  knelt 
down,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the  gn«at  stnvt  preacher,  of  California,  led 
in  one  of  liis  U-aiitifnl  ])rayers.  After  the  first  few  sentences,  in 
which  I  join(*<I  with  my  whole  hi'art,  my  mind  seemed  to  be  at  ease, 
and  1  did  not  ])ay  much  attention  to  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  only  to 
notice  its  iKMiuty.  When  wc  arose  fixim  our  knees,  I  turned  to  a 
hrotluT  and  sjiid,  *  Bishop  Simpson  will  not  die,  I  feel  it'  I  then 
told  him  how  the  feeling  had  come  over  me,  and  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  exfX'rienciHl  the  same  impre«»ion.  The  word  was 
jiasscil  around^  and  over  thirty  ministers  who  were  present  said 
that  they  had  the  siime  feeling.  I  t(X)k  my  book  and  made  a  note 
of  the  hour  and  cin-umstance.  Several  months  afterward,  I  met 
Bishop  Simpson  and  askt>d  him  what  he  did  to  recover  his  health, 
lie  answeixnl  that  lie  di<l  not  know,  hut  that  the  physician  had  siud 
it  was  a  miracle.  He  sjiid  that  one  afternoon,  when  at  the  point 
of  death^  the  d(M'tor  left  him,  saying  that  he  sliould  be  left  alone 
for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  doctor  returned, 
and  ininKHliatelv  noticed  a  great  change  in  the  patient.  He  was 
startlul,  and  aske<1  the  family  what  they  liad  done  for  the  bishop, 
and  they  replicil  nothing  at  all.  That  half  hour  I  found,  by  mak- 
ing allowances  for  diilcrcnce  iu  Io<iiIities,  was  just  the  time  when 
wc  were  praying  for  him  at  Mt.  Vernon.    From  that  time  on  he 
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steadily  improved,  and  lived  long  to  hl<sa  the  Churcli  and  humanity. 
If  the  Lord  could  touch  the  vitality  in  one  direction,  lie  could  in 
another.  Bishop  Simpson's  case,  and  ten  tlioimnd  utlien:),  are  living 
ezamples  of  that  to-<lay.  God  iIoca  aii>;wci'  ])rnyor  for  physical 
good.  I  know  he  docs.  On  the  GikI  who  han  >«>  often  answered 
nj  pnyera  I  will  still  rely,  scientific  men  and  philosophers  to  the 
omtniy,  notwithstanding.     Amen." 

Eev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  of  the  Prcuhj-terian  Cliurch,  now  a 
putor  in  Philadelphia,  states  that  a  young  man  of  Indiana,  left  home 
for  a  bnunesB  opening  in  Ohio.  There  a  gcntlcmau  from  his  own 
iMtiTe  plaoe  found  him,  and  waH  shock»l  to  discover  he  had  become 
a  pro&ne  swearer.  Returning  home,  he  felt  constrained  to  tell  his 
pione  parents  of  his  an-ful  degeneracy.  They  said  little  and,  in 
doabt  whether  they  had  undenitood  him,  he  called  the  next  day 
■nd  repeated  the  statement.  Tlic  father  calmly  replied,  "  We  under- 
■tood  yoa ;  my  wife  and  I  qicnt  a  sleepless  night  on  our  knees, 
pleading  in  behalf  of  our  son ;  and  aI>out  cLiybreak  we  received  the 
■nwiwiifi  from  God  that  James  will  never  swear  again."  Two 
ipeeka  after  the  son  came  home  a  change<l  man.  "  How  long 
■inoe  thia  change  took  place?"  asked  his  rejoicing  parents.  He 
leplifld  that  just  a  fortnight  before  he  wo^  struck  with  a  sense  of 
gnik  so  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  spent  tlic  night  in  tears  and 
pnyen  for  pardon.  Mark — there  had  licon  nu  time  for  any  parental 
ajfcal,  or  even  for  a  letter  of  remonstrance.  While  they  were 
pnying  ibr  him,  God  moved  him  to  pray  for  himself. 

Bev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  P.  D.,  pastor  of  Broadway  Tabeniaclc, 
New  York  Citj*,  in  his  "  I^ifc  and  I>«*ons  of  David,  King  of 
lanel,"  gives  the  following  verj-  interesting  narration:  "Once, 
lAcn  in  Boetou,  a  well-known  member  of  the  American  Board 
AowtA  me  the  aiitobit^raphy  of  the  Japanc$«  youth  Joseph,  who 
law  been  in  this  country  for  some  years,  and  was  lately  the  secre- 
tay  (rf  Mr.  Tenako,  the  member  of  the  Japanese  emb^y  who  was 
■pedally  chained  with  the  subject  of  education.  #* In  his  own 
ONUilry  Joseph's  father  wus  sccrGtar\'  to  one  of  the  native  prineas,  and 
be  himself  was  an  ofHcer  of  two  swonls,  and  had  a  good  education, 
being  acquainted  with  two  or  three  languages.  A  friend  lent  him 
an  American  Common  School  Ge<^^phy  in  the  Chinese  language, 
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and  a  Chinese  Bible,  and  these  two  books  opened  up  a  new  world  to 
him.  He  described  what  lie  felt  on  reading  the  first  verse  of  Gen- 
esis, which  unfolded  Ifco  him  an  entirely  new  view  of  things,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  tell  how  the  desire  to  know  Western  civilization 
and  Christianity  took  possession  of  his  soul.  His  first  prayer  was, 
'O  (3od,  if  thou  have  eyes,  look  for  me.  O  Grod,  if  thou  have  ears, 
hear  me.  I  want  to  know  Bible.  I  want  to  be  civilized  with  Bible.' 
He  left  his  home,  and  went  to  Hakodadi,  with  the  view  of  getting 
'somehow  to  America,  to  learn  this  knowledge.  He  went  thence  to 
China,  and  in  the  port  to  which  he  went  he  was  led  by  Grod's  provi- 
dence to  a  ship  which  was  bound  for  Boston,  and  which  was  owned 
by  a  good  man  whose  heart  was  interested  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
That  gentleman,  on  the  arrival  of  his  ship,  hearing  the  captain's 
account  of  Joseph,  was  interested  in  him ;  and  his  wife  undertook 
to  have  him 'educated  at  her  own  expense.  He  went  first  to 
Andover  and  then  to  Amherst ;  became  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  an  excellent  scholar ;  and  when  the  Japanese  Embassy 
came  to  this  country,  he  who,  like  Joseph,  had  been  sent  on  before 
them,  was  prepared  to  be  their  interpreter ;  and  who  shall  say  what  he 
is  yet  destined  to  do  for  his  benighted  nation  ?  *  Thus,  winding  round 
the  roots  of  that  great  revolution  in  Japan,  which  has  so  astonished 
and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  us  all,  we  find  the  prayers  of  this  earnest 
youth  who  was  thirsting  for  the  knowledge  of  Grod.  I  might  say 
much  on  many  subjects  which  this  little  history  suggests,  but  I 
bring  it  up  now  as  a  fiict,  indicating  how  really,  and  without  a 
miracle,  through  God's  ordinary  providence,  prayer  is  answered. 
Truly,  ^  more  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams 
of.'  Let  no  man,  therefore,  ridicule  and  reason  you  out  of  prayer 
Here  is  the  charter :  *  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of 
God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it 
shall  be  given  him.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering : 
for  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind 
and  tossed.  For  let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  receive  any- 
thing of  the  Lord.' " 

Fear  not,  then,  to  pray,  and  do  not  be  impatient  with  God's 

*  This  youth,  now  the  Bcv.  Joseph  Nee  Sima,  has  heen  now  (1883)  for  Bome 
yean  a  missionary  in  his  native  land,  under  the  American  Board. 
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eeemiDg  delay  of  answer.  Sometime,  somewhere,  as  has  been 
delightfully  suggested  by  Robert  Browning,  your  petitions  wiU  be 
gnuiously  granted : 

"  Unanswered  yet,  the  prayera  your  lips  have  pleaded 
In  agony  of  heart  these  many  yciirs? 
Does  faith  begin  to  fail ;  is  hope  departing, 

And  think  you  all  in  vain  thoBe  falling  teareT 
Say  not,  the  Father  hath  nnt  heard  your  prayer; 
j  You  shall  have  your  deeire  sometime,  somewhere. 

"  Unanswered  yet  ?— Tho'  when  you  first  presented 

This  one  petition  at  the  Father's  thrune, 
It  seemed  you  could  not  wait  the  time  of  asking, 

So  urgent  was  your  heart  to  make  it  known. 
Tho'  years  have  passed  since  then,  do  not  despair; 
The  Lord  will  answer  you  sometime,  somewhere^ 

**  Unanswered  yet?    Nay,  do  not  say  ungmnted. 

Perhaps  your  part  is  not  yet  wholly  done. 
The  work  began  when  first  your  prayer  was  uttered. 

And  God  will  finish  what  he  has  begun. 
If  you  will  keep  the  incense  burning  there. 
His  glory  you  shall  see  sometime,  somewhere. 

''Unanswered  yetf    Faith  cannot  be  unanswered, 

Her  feet  were  firmly  planted  on  the  Rock; 

Amid  the  wildest  storms  she  stands  undaunted, 

Nor  quails  l^fore  the  loudest  thunder  shock, 

She  knows  Omnipotence  has  heard  her  prayer. 

And  cries  '  It  shall  be  done,'  sometime,  somewhere  I " 


THE  SABBATH  AND  ITS  OBSERVANCE. 

Sabbath  rest  is  a  necessity.  Nature  reaffirms  the  divine  law 
that  one  day  in  seven  should  be  set  apart  for  rest  and  worship. 
Both  the  brnte  and  the  human  world  need  it  for  their  well-being, 
listen  to  Dr.  Farre,  a  distinguished  physician  of  England,  whose 
teafim<my  was  confirmed  as  c»rrect  by  a  lai^  association  of  eminent 
^■CtitionerB ;  "Although  the  night  equalizes  the  circulation  well, 
yet  it  does  not  sufficiently  restore  its  balance  for  the  attunment  of 
tliuig  life.     Hence  one  day  in  seven,  by  the  bounty  of  Providetioe, 
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is  thrown  in  as  a  day  of  oorapcnsation^  to  perfect  by  its  repose  the 
animal  system.  You  may  easily  determine  this  question  by  trying 
it  on  beasts  of  bunlen.  Take  thdt  fine  animal^  the  horse,  and  work 
him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  strength  ever}'  day  of  the  week,  or  give 
him  rest  one  day  in  seven,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  by  the  superior 
vigor  with  which  he  performs  his  functions  on  the  other  six  days,  that 
this  rest  is  necessary  to  his  weU-being.  Man,  possessing  a  superior 
nature,  is  1)ome  along  by  the  very  vigor  of  his  mind,  so  that  the  injury 
of  continued  diurnal  exertion  and  excitement  in  his  animal  system  is 
not  so  immediately  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  brute ;  but  in  the  long 
run  it  breaks  down  more  suddenly ;  it  abridges  the  length  of  his 
life  and  that  vigor  of  his  old  age  which — as  a  mere  animal  power — 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  preservation.  This  is  said  simply  as 
a  physician,  and  without  reference  at  all  to  the  theological  question." 

Sabbath  rest  is  a  benefit  in  every  way.  Its  observance  gives  a 
satisfaction  and  confidence  not  otherwise  obtained.  It  adds  a  sense 
of  value  to  life,  of  advantage  to  the  other  six  days. 

"  I  have  ever  found,"  says  the  great  lord  chief  justice  Hale,  "that  a 
due  observation  of  the  duty  of  Sunday  has  ever  had  joined  to  it  a 
blessing  upon  the  rest  of  my  time ;  and  the  week  that  has  been  so 
b^un  has  been  blessed  and  prosperous  to  me ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  when  I  have  been  n^ligent  of  the  duties  of  this  day,  the  rest 
of  the  week  has  been  unsuccessful  and  unhappy  to  my  own  secular 
employments.  So  that  I  could  easily  moke  an  estimate  of  iny 
success  the  week  following  by  the  manner  of  my  passing  this  day. 
And  I  do  not  write  this  Ughily,  b\d  by  long  arui  sotmd  experienced* 

As  to  the  manner  of  Sabbath  obser\'ance,  a  few  suggestions  may 
be  welcome.  There  should  be  a  cessation  of  all  labor  put  forth 
merely  to  secure  our  own  gratification  or  reward.  This  does  not 
include  works  of  mercy  or  of  necessity,  such  as  feeding  the  hungry 
and  saving  property  from  destruction.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man.  Its  object  is  man's  good  and  Grod's  glory.  Rest,  worship, 
holy  service,  tend  to  these  things.  The  Sabbath  should  be  devoted 
primarily  to  spiritual  culture.  It  has  been  so  employed  by  the  best 
people  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  the  day  of  "  holy  convocation." 
It  is  the  "  Lord's  day."  It  Is  the  "  day  of  all  the  week  the  best," 
and  should  be  held  sacred  to  the  best  uses.     No  better  view  of  a 
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perfect  world  can  be  imagiQeJ  fliau  a  Sabbiith-keoping  world,  a 
devout  w(»ld,  a  world  of  spiritual  \vorsiiij)ei-ij.  Crime,  disorder 
and  violence  would  cease  from  sucli  a  world.  The  earth  would 
become  the  ante-chamber  of  heaven.  Songs  and  rejoicing  would 
take  the  place  of  profanity  and  cursing.  Smiles  would  play  u]ioti 
the  faces  of  humanity  in  the  place  of  frowns.  Flowers  would  bloom 
where  only  weeds  now  flourish.  Wars  would  be  heard  of  no  more, 
desolation  would  vanish,  dissipatiou  come  to  an  end,  and  an  era  of 
good-will  and  brotherly  love  be  ushered  in,  A  world  with  faith  and 
spirituality  enough,  rightly  and  from  choice,  lo  keep  God's  holy  day, 
would  be  a  world  well  advanced  toward  tlie  peace  and  glory  of  the 
millennium, 


WORSHIP  AND  ITS  DELIGHTS. 

Man  is  a  worshiping  creature.  There  seems  t^  be  in  his  nature 
an  element  which  moves  him  to  adore  a  superior  Ix'ing.  The  history 
of  the  various  races  of  nicu  shows  tliat  all,  however  bliniUy,  are 
feeling  after  God.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  climes  humanity  has  luxn 
bowing  dowD  to  something.  Heathens  worship.  IIa\'ing  not  the 
written  law,  they  "are  a  law  uuto  tliemselves,"  and  worship  in  pro- 
portion to  the  spirit  given.  Some  liave  followe<l  the  light  &r  euough 
to  worship  from  choice  the  true  God,  though  as  a  being  unknowu. 
The  Apostle  Paul  fouod  some  such  in  Athens,  and  at  once  declared 
unto  them  a  knowledge  of  "  the  unknown  God  "  they  had  "  ignor- 
antly  wonhiped." 

Worship  is  pure  and  elevating  in  proportion  to  the  light  the 
vorahipeiB  follow  and  enjoy.  A  very  little  light  does  not  lift  man 
above  idolatry.  He  seeti  God  in  stock  and  stone,  in  storm  and  star. 
In  lu8  deepest  darkness  he  bows  do^vn  to  gods  of  his  own  make. 
In  the  twilight  of  a  little  better  kuowledge  he  worships  one  or 
more  of  God's  creatures — the  sun  or  moon  or  planet.  In  gospel 
lig^t  he  advances  to  the  adoration  of  God  himself,  and  becomes  a 
wofBhiper  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  Gliristiau,  to  the  iull  meas- 
ore  of  hia  light,  must  worship.  God  in  Christ  b  the  object  of 
his  worship.  Christ  is  God  near  by.  "God  *  *  *  mauifcst  in 
the  flesh,  justified  in   the   Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto 
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the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory/* 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  An*!,  as  hesiiid,  "Ijctall  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him."  (Heb.  i.  G.)  And,  in  the  language  of  the  Psabnist,  "  Exalt 
ye  the  Lord  our  God,  and  worship  at  his  footstool ;  for  he  is  holy." 
(Ps.  xcix.  5.)  Christ  has  ascended  up  on  high,  but  he  lias  given  us 
his  spirit  that  we  should  know  him. 

If  our  worship  is  pure,  we  sliall  offer  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart 
"  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  shall  stand  in 
bis  holy  plac^?  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  aud  a  pure  heart ;  who 
hath  not  liftwl  up  his  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully." 

If  our  v.-orship  is  holy,  we  shall  keep  God's  holy  law,  and  obser\"e 
and  do  his  will.  "  Kei»p  my  (Hjmmandmcnts  and  live,  and  my  law 
as  the  apple  of  thine  eye."  ^*  lie  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  tliat  loveth  me  shall 
be  love<l  of  my  Father,  aud  we  will  come  to  liim  and  make  our 
ab(xle  with  him." 

If  our  worship  is  humble  we  shall  present  our  lx)dies  a  living 
sacrifice,  which  is  but  a  reasonable  ser\'ice.  If  our  worship  is  from 
the  heart,  deep,  fervent,  spiritual,  we  shall  practically  acknowledge 
that  "the  law  of  the  I^ortl  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes 
of  the  Lord  arc  right,  rejoicing  the  heart :  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
clean,  enduring  forever :  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea, 
than  much  fine  gold.  *  *  *  And  in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward." 

True  and  acceptable  worship  will  be  constant  and  cheerful.  It 
proceeds  from  the  conviction  that  worship  is  man's  highest  duty, 
and  that  God  is  worthy.  "And  the  four  beasts  rest  not  day  and 
night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  G<xi  Almighty,  which  was  and 
is  and  is  to  come."  "  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down 
before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and.  worshiped  him  that  liveth 
forever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honor  and  power,  for 
thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleajsure  ihey  are  and 
were  createdi" 
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Divine  worship  is  delightful.  There  ia  no  pleasure  comparable 
with  it.  Here  the  soul  ieeht  itself  iu  itstniesphere.  It  is  comforted, 
uplifted,  thrilled  and  blessed.     Worship  allies  man  with  augels. 

"  By  feith  the  upper  choir  ive  meet 
And  join  with  them  to  sing 
Jehovaii,  on  his  shilling  seat. 
Our  Maker  and  our  King. 

"  For  God,  made  flesh,  is  wholly  cure. 
And  asks  our  noblest  strain  ! 
The  Father  of  celestial  powers, 
The  Friend  of  earth-born  man." 

"  I  know  of  no  pleasure  so  rich,"  says  Richard  Walson,"  none  so 
pare,  none  so  hallowing  in  their  influences,  and  constant  in  their 
supply,  as  those  which  result  from  tlic  true  and  spiritual  worship 
of  Grod.  Pleasant  as  the  cool  watcr-bnM)ks  are  to  a  thirsty  hart, 
BO  pleasant  will  it  he  to  us  to  approach  unto  the  living  God."  Wcro 
it  not  so,  worship  would  die  out,  Christian  temples  would  be  closed, 
and  the  last  vestage  of  OhriHtianity  ]K.Tish  from  the  earth.  It  is 
because  Christian  worship  exactly  comports  with  the  purest  and 
best  aspirations  of  the  heart  tliat  it  has  such  a  hold  u]K>n  tlie  rational 
conyictJGzis  and  practical  life  of  men.  This  is  why  every  man  of 
God  can  truthfully  say,  with  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe : 

"  Eight  glad  was  I  when  unto  me 
■  They  said,  with  one  accord, 
'O  let  us  up  to  Zion's  hill, 

The  city  of  our  Lord  I ' 
Our  feet  shall  eland  within  thy  gst«8, 

Jerusalem  our  home. 
And  to  thy  temples  beauty -built, 

Our  weaned  steps  shall  come." 

HIGH  ATTAINMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

The  views  of  one  whose  own  life  was  a  beautiful  illnstratioQ  of 
the  principlee  he  set  forth,  and  whose  ability  as  a  writer  on  reli^ous 
■Dbjecta  had  few  equals,  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all 
iriio  are  at  pains  to  know  them.     He  sets  up  no  arbitrary  Btaudard. 
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Ifc  oesumes  not  to  be  the  only  authorized  interpreter  of  the  will  of 
Ou(I.  Hg  simply  writes  the  truth,  broadly,  earnestly,  und  so  can- 
didly that  he  carries  conviction  with  him.  Be  it  our»,  then,  to  sit 
an  Icamerfl  at  the  feet  of  Bit-hop  Davis  Wasgatt  Clark : 

"  Growth,  cnlui^ment,  is  one  of  the  Btnking  laws  of  physical, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  being.  The  little  rivulet,  trickling  duwii 
through  pebbles  and  moss,  and  overhimg  with  spreading  brjnclios, 
gradually  enlarges  into  a  stream,  which  in  turn  becomes  swollen 
into  a  mighty  river,  rolling  on  its  ceaseless  tide  of  waters  to  the 
everlasting  ocean.  Such  should  be  the  ever^nlarging,  ever-expand- 
ing stream  of  Christian  love. 

•'The  little  twig  that  writhes  and  bends  before  the  slightest  gust  of 
wind,  gradually  rises,  till  Its  mighty  trunk  towers  towarrl  the  heavens 
and  Jtii  arms  s])n!ad  abroad,  defying  alike  the  stormy  blast  and  the 
freezing  cokl.  Such  is  the  development  of  the  Christian's  s])iritual 
cliaructer — once  a  frail  and  feeble  twig,  now  a_  mighty  oak. 

"The  iutelloct  of  chlldlKXKl,  how  feeble!  It  stumbles  at  the  least 
difficulty;  it  is  bewildered  by  the  slightest  mysteries;  its  simplicity, 
its  little  wonderments,  ite  cliildish  feebleness  awaken  our  sym])atby 
and  almost  excite  our  pity.  But  to  tliat  intellect — so  lecble  in  its 
beginning — the  law  of  (kvelopmeut  is  applictl.  It  acquires  new 
energ)',  develops  new  |M)wer,  rises  in  might  and  majesty,  till,  with 
Newton,  it  fathoms  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  the  universe ;  with 
Herschell,  it  walks  among  the  constellations  of  heaven ;  and  with 
Locke,  analyzes  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  thought.  Similar  to 
this  is  the  law  of  spiritual  development.  It  contempbtes  an  unceas- 
ing approximation  toward  the  great  source  of  purity  and  love. 
Christian  development — the  attainment  of  a  high  standard  of  piety 
—is  the  law  of  our  spiritual  Ufa  This  is  one  of  the  primary 
wids  of  the  gospel.  The  spiritual  and  moral  elevation  of  our 
nature  is  the  crowning  glory  of  our  salvation.  It  is  the  element  of 
adectneas  that  makes  desirable  the  exalted  eocic^  of  heaven. 

"  In  a  character  which  attains  to  a  high  standard  of  godliness  there 
must  be  a  combination  of  Christian  graces,  harmonizing  with  each 
other,  foil  in  their  development,  firm  in  their  action,  and  beautiful 
in  their  combination.  John  Angel  James  has  well  said  that  'real 
personal  godUaess  consists  of  the  union  of  Scriptural  opiniom^  spirit- 
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ual  affections,  a  tender  conscience,  good  morals,  and  Christian  love/ 
A  high  standard  of  piety  implies  the  development  of  these  traits 
in  a  high  decree, 

"  In  such  a  person  there  will  be  a  constanf,  carnrst,  and  successful 
vcarrmg  agaiivd  the  motions  of  sin.  There  will  1k»  a  constant  and 
successful  effort  *to  strive  agiiinst  sin,'  ^to  niortiiy  the  deeds  of  the 
body,'  'to  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  hists  thereof/  and 
*to  cleanse  himself  from  all  filthiuess  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  |K'rfect- 
ing  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord/  The  lieart  of  such  a  man  is 
the  temple  of  the  living  God,  and  he  knows  that  him  who  defiles 
God's  temple  will  Go<l  destroy.  No  one  who  would  attain  eminent 
piety  can  be  releas^Kl  from  this  warfare.  It  will  mark  every  stage 
of  hisupwanl  progress,  and  every  ccuiflict  with  his  stubborn  foe. 

"In  the  heart  of  such  a  pei'son  there  will  also  1x3  a  strong  and 
earnest  l9ve  of  evangelical  tnUh.  Is  a  man  walded  to  the  cultivation 
of  some  one  of  the  sciences?  How  dfjep  will  be  his  intert^st  in  the 
fnndamental  and  establishe<l  truths  of  that  scieni^e  !  Their  very 
enunciation  will  thrill  upon  his  soul ;  and  the  presi'utation  of  their 
problems  will  arouse  him  to  intense  yet  delighlful  mental  activity. 
The  Christian — such  as  we  have  d(»scril)e<l — is  weddwl  to  the  s^'iencc 
of  salvation.  How  will  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  thrill  upon 
his  heart !  How  will  his  lieart  clin^  (^siXK^ally  to  that  gn^at  truth 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  faith  and  ho]>e  in  Christ ! 

"Another  trait  will  Ix;  an  exquisite  tenderness  of  conscience.  Such 
a  conscience  w^ill  be  stitmg  and  clear  in  its  monitions  as  well  as 
sensitive  in  its  susceptibility  of  impression.  Like  the  telescope,  it 
will  sweep  over  the  field  of  vision,  de.<erying  ol)j(»cts  not  discernible 
to  the  common  eye.  Delicate  as  *  the  ap])le  of  the  eye,'  it  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  slightest  touch.  And  yet  so  deep  is  the  soul's  hatred  of 
sin,  that  it  delights  in  that  exquisite  pain  of  conscience  which  warns 
it  of  sin's  approach. 

"  Closely  connected  with  this  will  Ixi  spiritual-mindedness,  or  an 
habitual  relisli  for  t/ie  things  of  God  and  religion.  This  is  having 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  it  is  living  by  faith ; 
walking  ^vith  Grod ;  being  dead  to  the  world  ;  setting  our  affections 
on  things  above.  It  implies  a  love  for  religious  meditation,  a 
delight  in  pray«r,  a  fondnass  for  the  Scriptures,  a  dis|X)sition  to 
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n»tire  from  company  to  hold  oomnmnion  with  God,  a  love  and  relish 
for  the  onlinanit's  of  religion,  the  enjoyment  of  that  peaoe  that 
jxtsseth  understanding,  and  a  frequent  experience  of  tlie  joy  that  is 
unsi^eakahle  and  full  of  glory.  This  is  emhient  religion.  It  is 
rclif/imi  in  full  bltn<i<om, 

"  Ilesulting  fnmi  this  inwanl  work  will  flow  consistency  of  Oiris' 
tian  life,  A  holy  life  is  one  of  the  I)eautiful  fniits  of  Christianity. 
It  wits  said  of  Homer  that  he  miule  his  gixls  live  like  men — subject- 
ing them  to  the  ssuue  vi«»s,  pjtssions,  and  infirnu'ties.  But  Qiris- 
tianity  teaelus  men  to  live  like  gmls.  It  im])lants  in  the  soul  a 
prineii)le— Hlivine  in  its  origin  and  divine  in  its  tendency — ever 
l)earing  us  upwanl.  It  presents  not  mere  dry  formula  for  the 
regulation  of  tlui  life,  hut  it  gives  a  new  impulse  and  direction  to 
chanieter.  The  outward  development  of  a  holy  life  is  only  the 
manifestation  of  a  cliange  \\Tought  within.  But  the  one  js  indis- 
]>ensal)le  to  the  other.  *  Show  me  thy  faitli  without  thy  works,  and  I 
will  show  the<^  my  faith  by  my  works.'  A  scrupulous  integrity  of 
Christian  character  and  purity  of  life  are  the  inseparable  concom- 
itants of  high  spiritual  attainments  in  religion.  If  the  tree  does 
not  teir  this  fruit,  its  planting  is  not  of  God. 

"Another  chanK'teristic  of  high  attainment  in  religion,  is  the 
predominance  of  Chrii<tian  love,  which  will  reign  supreme  in  the  soul. 
This  will  not  only  predominate  over  every  other  affection,  but  it  will 
so  blend  with  those  natural  affections  which  have  been  implanted  l)y 
G<k1,  as  to  purify  them,  harmonize  them,  and  direct  them  to  holy 
and  lH»nelic(Mit  ends.  Here  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  divine  command 
to  love  the  Lord  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength. 
The  vcr}'  element  in  which  such  a  soul  lives  is  heavenly  love ;  this 
is  the  mainspring  of  its  action,  the  bond  of  sympathy  that  unites 
it  at  once  to  the  world  and  to  hcjiven.  He  tliat  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  him.  Ivove  is  the  all-pervading 
element  of  Christian  piety — ^an  element  that  robes  it  with  the 
beauty,  loveliness,  and  purity  of  heaven  itself. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  Christian  graces,  whose  combination  and 
development  constitute  a  high  standard  of  piety.  If  a  part  only  of  these 
graces  be  possessed,  the  Christian  character  will  lack  symmetry  and 
completeness.    So  also  if  they  are  disproportioned  in  tiieir  develop- 
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menL  tt  is  only  when  aU  these  virtues,  vi^roufi  in  their  growth, 
proportionate  in  their  development,  centre  in  the  same  individual, 
that  we  can  point  to  such  a  one  as  a  {iructicsil  csemplitiuatiou  of 
what  is  intended   hy  a  high   standard  of  piety  in  the  Christian 
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The  following  thoughtful  and  beautiful  lines  appeared  in  a 
New  York  paper  twenty-five  years  ago.  Their  authorship  is 
uuknowD.  It  is  strange  that  they  have  not  been  caught  up  by 
the  press,  and  rendered  familiar  by  a  thousand  repetitions. 

"  Thy  night  is  dark  ;  behold,  the  shade  wiw  deeper 
In  the  olii  garden  of  Gothsomaiie, 
When  that  calm  voice  awoke  the  weary  aleepei^ 
'  Could'at  thou  not  watch  one  hour  alone  with  met' 

"  0  thou,  80  weary  of  thy  self-denials, 
And  so  impatient  of  thy  diiily  cross. 
Is  it  BO  hard  to  hear  thy  litlle  trials, 
To  count  all  earthly  thuiga  a  gainful  loaa? 

"  What  if  thou  abmys  suffer  tribulation, 

And  if  thy  Christian  warfare  newrr  cease : 
Tha  gaining  of  tbe  quiet  habitation 
Shall  gather  Uiee  to  everlaiiting  peace. 

"  But  here  we  all  must  suffer,  walking  lonely 
The  path  that  Jeeua  once  liimHelf  hath  gone  : 
Watch  thou  in  patience  through  this  dark  hour  only ; 
This  one  dark  hour— Iwfore  the  eternal  dawn. 

"^e  captive's  oar  may  pause  upon  the  galley. 
The  Boldicr  sleep  beneath  the  plumed  crost. 
And  Peace  may  fold  her  wing  o'er  hill  and  valley. 
But  thou,  0  Christian,  must  not  take  thy  rest. 

"Thou  must  walk  on,  however  man  upbraid  thee. 
With  him  who  trod  the  wine-press  all  alone : 
^ough  thou  find  not  one  human  hand  to  aid  thee — 
One  human  soul  to  comprehend  thine  own. 
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"  Hood  not  tho  iniajjos  forever  thronging, 

From  nut  th(>  t'or(.'|i;onc  life  thou  Hv  8t  no  more: 
Frtinl-henrti»il  mariner  I  .still  art  thou  longing 
Fur  the  dim  line  of  the  receding  shore? 

"  Wilt  thou  find  re:;l  of  soul  in  thy  returning 
To  that  old  path  thou  luvst  so  vainly  trod? 
Hast  thou  f«>ruoiten  all  thy  weary  yearning 
To  walk  among  the  ehildren  oi'  thy  God — 

"Faithftd  and  ^t^•a<lf.lst  in  their  consf'cTation, 
Living  hy  that  high  faith  to  iIh'i*  so  dim, 
Deelaring  hefore  (mmI  their  di'dieati(»n, 
fck>  far  from  thire  l>erause  so  near  to  him? 

"Canst  thou  forget  thy  Christian  superscription — 
*  Behold,  we  loimt  thmi  happy  who  endure?* 
What  treasures  would'st  thou,  in  the  land  Egyptian, 
RepjiAS  the  stormy  water  to  secure? 

"  Poor  wandering  soul !     I  know  that  thou  art  seeking 
Some  easier  way,  as  all  have  sought  hefore, 
Tosil(»n(*e  tlu*  reproachful  inward  speaking — 
Some  landward  path  unto  an  island  shore. 

**Tlio  cross  is  heavv  in  thv  hmnan  measure — 
The  way  to(»  narri)W  for  thine  inwani  pride; 
Thou  can  st  not  lav  thini*  intellectual  trejieure 

« 

At  the  low  footstool  of  the  Crucified. 


« 


<( 


O  that  thy  faithless  sold,  one  great  hour  only, 
Would  comprehend  the  Christian's  perfect  lift 

Despised  with  Jesus,  sorrowful  and  lonely. 
Yet  cahnly  looking  upward  in  its  strife. 

For  poverty  and  self-renunciation, 
The  Father  yielded  hack  a  thousand  fold; 

In  the  calm  stillness  of  regeneration 
Cometh  a  joy  we  never  knew  of  old. 


"  In  meek  obedience  to  the  heavenly  Teacher, 
Thy  weary  soul  can  find  its  only  peace; 
Seeking  no  aid  from  any  human  creature- 
Looking  to  God  alone  for  his  release. 
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"  And  he  will  come  in  his  own  time  and  power 
To  set  his  earnest-licarted  children  free ; 
Watch  only  through  this  dark  and  painful  hour, 
And  the  bright  morning  yet  will  break  for  thee." 


THE  CONSECRATION. 

We  have  seen  what  religion  is.  We  have  considered  it  as 
a  fact  of  life,  a  blessed  reality,  the  highest  and  richest  portion 
man  can  possess.  We  have  heard  the  testimonies  of  those  who 
have  felt  its  power.  We  cannot  doubt  their  truth.  Religion 
saves.  It  sanctifies.  It  inspires  with  hope  and  cheer  and 
blessedness.  It  sustains  the  spirit  in  life  and  in  death,  and  there 
is  nothing  else  that  does. 

And  now,  reader,  we  shall  soon  stand  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  the  Author  of  this  religion.  We  shall  see  him  eye  to  eye. 
We  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  from  his  own  lips  learn  our  destiny. 
Let  us  think  how  solemn  that  meeting  will  be.  Our  earthly  lives 
will  be  ended.  Our  bodies  will  l>e  cold  in  death.  Our  souls  will 
be  in  eternity.  No  change  in  character  will  then  l)e  possible.  The 
period  of  probation  will  be  over,  the  day  of  grace  past,  and  the 
permanent  realities  of  the  unseen  world  entered  upon. 

Are  you,  dear  reader,  one  of  the  great  number  who  have  neglected 
religion  until  this  hour?  If  so,  think  of  God's  forbearance  with 
you.  You  have  set  at  naught  his  authority,  you  have  resisted  his 
Spirit,  you  have  trampled  under  foot  the  blood  of  his  Son,  you  have 
been  reckless  of  the  interests  of  your  immortal  soul. 

Yet  God  has  sparcfl  you.  He  has  said,  "  How  can  I  give  thee 
up?"  He  now  invites,  "Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out.''  How  melting  that  declaration  !  Will  you  accept 
the  ofler?  Will  you  have  salvation  on  the  terms  of  the  Bible? 
Will  you  live  for  him  who  died  for  you  ? 

Perhaps  you  belong  to  that  other  large  class  of  persons  who  have 
given  this  subject  much  attention,  and  are  in  fact "  almost  persuaded  " 
to  yield  to  the  claims  of  religion,  yet  still  put  off  the  day  of  salva- 
tion. Not  fiur  from  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  indeed,  with  one  foot  on 
the  threshold  of  mercy's  door,  you  yet  hesitate  to  enter,  and  are 
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|)orhai>s  loss  and  less  indiiuNl  to  do  so  as  time  {xisses  away.  It  is 
well  known  tliat  dwp  fonvirtion,  once  sneccssfiilly  ifsistoil,  rarely 
n*tnnis.  Consi*ien<v  is  never  nllerwanl  s<.)  tender.  The  faithful 
exiH>sUilations  of  the  niinistrv,  and  the  (earful  entreaties  of  loving 
friends  eonie  wilh  les-^  fon'^s  the  natural  inference  of  the  hanlening 
hejirt  lH»in^  ihat  ihe  dilliculty  is  external  to  itself — ^the  pulpit  is  less 
able  and  friends  U»ss  eiUMiest.  The  e<jndition  is  dan^*rous.  IX-jith 
may  overtiike  yaw  in  it.  (Jinrs  won!  sjiys,  "  He  tluit,  l)eiug  often 
n'pn)vc<l,  hanleneth  his  neek,  shall  suddenly  be  dtvstnjyal,  and  that 
without  reimnly."  The  divine  Spirit  has  once  c<>uvin(xxl  you  of  sin, 
righteoiLsiurss,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come.  You  have  felt  that 
religion  is  true,  and  have  rejUized  your  own  personal  need  of  it 
You  have  tried  the  world,  and  it  hius  not  satisfied  you.  Added 
riches  have  engaged  you  only  for  the  time  occupied  in  gathering 
them.  Pleasures  which  thrille<l  you  for  a  brief  hour  liave  i)alled 
uiH)u  the  senses.  Sot^ial  pastimes  and  onHnary  pursuits  have  failed 
to  quiet  the  serious  thoughts  which  have  arisen  in  your  mind 
resjiecting  your  own  chani<jter,  destiny  and  eternal  well  being. 
Amid  all  this,  only  one  way  of  esca{>e  and  relief  has  presented 
itself  to  you.  You  have  Ikx'U  consciously  shut  up  to  the  one  alter- 
native of  seeking  panlon  and  happiness  in  the  gaspel  way,  or  of 
remaining  in  your  present  misenible  condition.  And  yet  you  hesi- 
tate !     Is  it  not  folly  to  do  so  ?     Is  it  not  dangerous  to  do  so  ? 

"  Once  to  every  man  and  nation, 
(\)nK's  tbo  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  tnith  and  falsehood, 
For  the  good  or  evil  side." 

That  time,  brother  or  sister,  has  come  to  you.  The  voice  has 
spoken ;  you  have  heartl  it ;  you  have  felt  the  unseen  Presence ; 
you  have  known  the  way  to  life.  While  the  precious  influences 
are  yet  around  you,  would  you  not  better  yield  to  them  ?  If  you 
will,  the  joyful  news  may  yet  go  up  to  heaven  that  the  long  halting 
one  has  decisively  tunied  his  footsteps  toward  his  Father's  house, 
and  is  joyfully  traveling  on  the  way  to  his  etenial  home. 

T^t  us  hope  tliat  some  one,  perusing  these  pages,  is  ready  to  a<»ei)t 
the  benefits  of  pardon  and  r^neration.    You  view  yourself  as 
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lost,  justly  condemned  by  Cfod'a  holy  law,  estranged  from  God  in 
your  thoughts  and  atTectioDS,  and  especially  guilty  in  the  great  sin 
of  unbelief  which  has  led  you  during  your  whole  life  to  neglect 
Christ,  You  now  desire  to  be  saved,  not  ouly  fi'om  the  puutfihincut 
due  to  your  transgressions,  but  from  the  power  and  defilement  of 
sin.  It  is  your  firm  resolution,  nia<^ie  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
reliance  on  him,  to  forsake  all  evil  ways,  all  sinful  practi<:es,  all 
unrighteous  tliouglit:^,  and  heuccforth  to  follow  and  pmcti(«  only 
good.  You  are  determined  t«  watch  and  pray  f^inst  temptation 
and  to  peek  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  i>crf()rmancc  of  every 
duty  and  the  improvement  of  all  privileges.  Yon  rely  np<m  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  to  cleanse  and  renew  your  heart,  to  aid  your  supplica- 
tions, to  comfort  you  in  spiritual  trial,  and  to  guide  you  in  all  tnith. 
You  adopt  the  word  of  God  as  the  ride  of  your  faith  and  practice, 
resolved  to  study  it  diligently  and  daily  to  see  whether  your  actions, 
words,  and  sentiments  conform  with  its  teachings.  You  consccrale 
yourself  unrescrveilly  and  forever,  with  all  you  have,  to  the  ser\'ice 
of  God,  your  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  powers,  your  time,  influence 
anrl  possessions,  so  as  to  have  no  interest  antagonistic  to  or  separate 
from  his  glory.  You  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  committing  all 
your  interests  to  the  disposal  of  him  who  has  done  so  much  for 
you,  and  who  is  infinite  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 
If  such  be  the  state  of  your  mind  and  heart,  it  may  strengthen 
your  resolutions  very  much,  now  as  you  are  alone  with  God,  jKrliaps 
prostrate  before  him,  to  draw  up  a  covenant,  subscribe  your  name 
to  it,  and  lay  it  up  as  a  memorial  before  God  to  l>e  renewed  ofl«n, 
or  you  can  adopt  the  following : 

FORM  OF  ENTERING  INTO  COVENANT  WITH  GOD. 

"O  TBOU  HEART-BEAKcurso  Jehovah,  permit  tlune  unworthy 
servant  to  come  before  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  enter  into  a 
solemn  covenant  with  thee,  to  be  thine  forever.  I  am  unworthy  to 
take  thy  holy  name  upon  my  lips,  for  I  have  sinned  very  greatly 
against  thee.  Thou  hast  ever  had  a  right  to  my  perfect  obedience, 
as  my  Creator  and  Preser\er,  and  much  more,  in  view  of  what 
Christ  has  done,  to  provide  a  way  of  salvation  for  me.     But  I 
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COXSBCBATION, 

"Tile  HIT  ]ife,  and  Ist  it  be 
C«»e(TU«d.  Lord.  U>  tbde. 
Take  my  moineiitf  and  my  darB, 
Lei  iLcm  Qn-w  in  («iiM!le»  pnuse. 
Take  mv  bAtidt.  and  let  tbem  move 
At  the  impulse  of  iliv  love. 
Take  my  feeu  luid  lei  them  be 
S«iA  and  '  lie&tiliful '  for  thee. 
Take  mr  T(ii(«.  and  lei  me  EiBg 
Always,  (vnly,  fir  my  Kinp. 
Tal^e  my  li}«.  and  lei  litem  lie 
Filled  viih  mewutgef  from  tbee. 
Take  my  Mlvcr  and  my  p.ld. 
Sot  a  milf  ir,.u]d  I  wiihln.ld. 
Take  my  inwllcvr  find  u>e 
Even-  jK.wcr  jl^  iliou  ^hall  chooM. 
Take  niv  will  and  iiinke  ii  tMne; 
IlBhiUr!*Nol,.iLi;(Timi.e, 
Tak?  my  lit-an,  il  i^  lliiiie  »wn ; 
ItH^aiL  l^lby  r.iyal  tlin.iie. 
Take  my  love ;  my  Lord.  I  [lOUr 
At  tliy  feel  iir;  Iren-ure  siore. 
Take  myself,  and  1  will  he 
Ever,  only,  all,  for  tlie*." 


PART   EIGHTR: 


DAILY  LIFE. 


Hailii  Hlotk. 


In  the  name  of  God  oilvanoingy 

Sow  thy  seotl  at  morning  light ; 
Cheerily  the  furrowH  turning, 

LalK)r  on  with  all  thy  might. 
Look  not  to  the  far-off  future; 

Do  the  work  which  nearest  lies ; 
Sow  thou  must  l)efore  thou  reapest^ 

Kest  at  last  is  lahor's  pri  '<e. 

Standing  still  is  dangerous  ever, 

Toil  is  meant  for  Clmstians  now ; 
Let  there  be,  when  evening  cometh. 

Honest  sweat  upon  thy  brow ; 
And  the  Master  shall  come  smiling. 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Saying,  as  he  pays  the  wages, 
"  Qood  and  faithful  one,  well  done  I " 

-»Fbom  the  GssBLUir. 
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IT  is  daily  life,  says  Ware,  that  tests  ns — the  maniier  of  meu  we 
are.  It  is  Dot  our  prayers,  it  is  not  oiir  pr<ifb--^ioii,  but  it  is 
the  tone  of  daily  intercourse  mid  coiuluct  that  doci<Icti  how  wc 
stand.  The  little  homely  graces ;  the  choerfiil,  everj'-day  amenities ; 
the  Christ-spirit  uttering  itself  not  so  much  in  conscious  act  as  in 
Dnconscious  influeuce ;  not  so  much  in  deeds  as  in  that  sulitle  aroma 
which  without  name  exudes  from  the  saintly  soul,  to  equals  and 
inferiors ;  to  ^reeable  and  disagreeable ;  to  rich,  jHwr,  ignorant ;  to 
young,  to  old ;  bearing  burdens,  accepting  cri>sscs,  seeking  no  great 
thing  to  do,  content  to  put  self  by,  and  lie  a  servant  of  the  lowest— 
these  are  fruits  of  one  root ;  fruits  that  none  may  counterfeit. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE. 

The  first  great  duty  of  daily  life  is  to  observe  the  golden  rule. 
Ciurist  announced  it  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vii.  12), 
■"Therefore,*all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  sliould  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  Luke  vi.  31,  reads,  "And  as  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  yc  also  to  them  likewise," 
In  the  Apocrypha  (Tobit  iv.  15),  the  rule  runs  thus ;  "  Wliat  thou 
hatest  do  to  no  man."  Clarke  says,  "It  seems  as  if  God  lia<l 
written  thia  law  on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  for  sayings  of  this  kind 
may  be  found  among  all  nations." 

Five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  one  of  the  dijiciples  of  Confu- 
cim  said,  "  Master,  is  there  not  some  one  word  which  may  scire  as 
ft  rale  of  practice  for  one's  entire  life?"  The  sage  answered,  "Is  not 
' Beraprocity '  such  a  word?"  and  added  immediately,  "What  you 
dp  not  want  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to  others." 
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L§gge,  Confucius*  traiLslator,  lays  stress  on  the  positive  form  of 
tlie  Christian  rule;  yet,  Ilillel  a  Jewish  nihbi,  thirty  years  before 
Christ,  "  a  second  Ezra/'  who  died  when  Christ  was  ten  years  of 
age,  gives  the  law  in  the  negative  form,  "  Do  not  unto  another  what 
thoii  wouldst  not  have  another  do  to  thee."  "  This  is  the  whole 
law ;  the  rest  is  mere  comnientarj\"  None  of  Confucias'  quoters 
give  this  beautiful  world-wide  precept  in  so  brief  a  form  as  it  fell 
from  the  sage's  own  lips.  It  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  a 
tel^ram,  as  follows, — 

"  Ki     flu     pok    uk  uk  sic  u  ing, 
Self  wliat  wish  not  not  do  to  man.'' 

Wesley  says,  "  The  whole  is  comprised  in  one  word — '  Tmitftt^  the 
God  of  love.' '' 

BE  WARM-HEARTED. 

*' Don't  let  us  get  soured  with  life,"  is  the  good  remark  of  the  Qwi- 
gregaiumalist,  "  It  does  not  mend  matters  for  ns,  and  it  makes  us 
very  disagreeable  to  others.  If  we  have  had  misfortunes,  we  are  not 
alone.  The  world  is  not  sunshine  to  anybody.  We  love  the  fresh 
light-hearted  laugh  of  a  child.  Why  not  keej)  it  ourselves  in  after 
years  ?  Does  groaning  ease  any  burdens  ?  We  love  the  hope  and 
fiiith  of  children.  Are  we  any  better  off  if  we  have  allowed  tliem 
to  slip  from  us  ?  We  love  the  ardor  and  natural  enthusiasm  of 
children.  Are  we  any  wiser  if  we  have  covered  up  all  the  impulse 
and  warm  feeling  of  our  natures,  so  that  the  world  knoMrs  only  a 
cold,  calm  exterior?  We  know  a  woman  who  has  lost  all  her  prop- 
erty, though  once  very  rich,  nearly  all  her  friends  by  death,  has  her 
hands  so  cramped  by  rheumatism  that  she  has  been  unable  to  use 
them  for  years,  and  yet  she  is  fiill  of  sunshine,  and  thanks  Grod  every 
day  for  the  great  enjoyment  she  finds  in  life.  We  know  another 
who,  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  wishes  she  had  not  been  bom — and 
some  others  almost  wish  she  had  not.  Not  least  of  all  shall  we 
have  to  give  account  in  the  judgment  as  to  what  manner  of  spirit 
we  have  possessed." 


KEEP  OCCUPIED — BE  CONTENTED. 


KEEP  OCCUPIED. 

Activity  is  man's  Dahiral  estate.  Idlcncstj  Ja  an  afterthought,  a 
habit.  God  is  an  active  I>eing.  Jesus  said,  "  My  Father  worketli 
hitherto,  and  I  work."  Man  bears  the  image  of  Ins  Maker  iu  a 
sphere  of  holy  activity.  Work  enable'^  a  man  to  i)crfect  himself. 
It  composes  his  soul  iuto  a  kind  of  harmony ;  it  etiUs  doubt, 
satisfies  rcstlens  desire,  and  drives  a^vay  dcsj)air.  CaHjle  says  the 
blessed  glow  of  lulx>r  is  as  a  purifying  fire  in  man,  burning  up  all 
poison  and  making  of  sour  sniolce  a  bright  blessed  fliuuc.  A 
French  philosopher  laid  down  three  rules  for  the  atttiinnicnt  of 
happiness.  The  first  was  occupation ;  the  second,  oceapidion  ;  and 
the  third  and  last  was  oa'l'PATiox.  Work  develops  the  mental 
and  physical  jwwera.  Work  preitarcs  mind  and  body  for  joy  and 
rest  in  sleep.  Work  through  the  week  makes  the  Sabbath  a  boon. 
Work  leads  the  mind  to  appre<!iate  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  life. 
Work,  whether  of  brain  or  hand,  makes  a  man  respect  himself, 
value  his  own  existence,  and  put  his  jrawers  to  Uie  best  employ. 
Never  be  uneniploycil.  Never  be  imworfbily  employed.  Keep 
h«art)  head,  and  hands  iu  the  diligent  pursuit  of  some  noble  calling. 


BE  CONTENTED. 

"  Happy  the  man,  of  mortals  happiest  he 
Whose  quiet  mind  from  vain  desires  is  free ; 
Whom  neitlier  liopcs  deceive  nor  fears  torment, 
But  lives  at  peace,  within  himself  content." 

"There  is  nothing,"  says  a  modem  scribe, "  to  be  guarded  against 
with  greater  care  tlian  a  complaining,  fault-fiudiiig  disposition. 
Nothing  will  more  eflectually  destroy  an  individual's  comfort, 
and  the  comfort  of  those  about  him,  than  indulgence  in  this  sjtirit. 
It  fosters  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent,  which  is 
iDJurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  soul.  Things  in  this  world, 
it  is  tru^  are  not  just  exactly  as  we  would  have  them,  but,  after 
aU,  they  are  pcrhaiw  better  than  we  would  make  them,  if  left 
to  dictation.  We  liave  no  need  to  complain  of  what  we  can 
nmedy,  and  it  is  folly  to  complaiu   of  what  we  cannot  change. 
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We  rannot  compreliend  all  the  mysteries  tliat  surround  us  in  this 
life;  but  God  reigiLs;  and  trusting  in  his  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
nc!*?,  we  should  cheerfully,  with  an  uneomplaining  spirit,  endure. 
You  cannot  have  a  sweet  Christian  spirit  and  be  a  constant 
grumbler. 

HASTE  NOT— REST  NOT. 

"  Without  haste !    without  rest ! 
Bind  th(»  motto  to  thv  brea.st! 
Bear  it  with  thee  lus  a  spell ; 
Storm  or  »uii»hiiic,  jj^iiard  it  well ! 
Heeil  not  llowers  that  rrmiul  thee  bloom, 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomh ! 


« 


Ha8tc  not — ^lot  no  thouj^htle.*«  deed 
Mark  for  e'er  the  spirit  h  specil ; 
Ponder  well  and  know  the  right 
Onward,  then,  with  all  thy  might 
Haste  not — years  can  ne'er  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done  I 


"  Rest  not !    life  is  sw(H?ping  hy, 
Do  and  dare  Iwfore  you  die ; 
Something  mighty  and  suhlime 
Leave  hehind  to  concpier  time ; 
GloriouH  'tis  to  live  for  aye 
Wlien  these  forms  liave  passed  away  I 

"  Haste  not !   rest  not  !   calmly  wait, 
Meekly  iKjar  the  storms  of  fate ; 
Didy  be  thy  polar  guide — 
Do  the  right,  whatever  betide ! 
Ilaide  not — retA  rw)/— conflicts  past, 
God  sliall  crown  thy  work  at  last !  " 

—Goethe. 


BE  CHEERFUL. 

live  right.    Think  right.    Pluck  up  your  spirits.    Don't  be 
easily  provoked.    Don't  groan  too  much^  even  if  wonnded.    Look 
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on  the  bright  side,  if  there  is  a  bright  side.  It  is  a  hard  case  that 
admits  of  no  cheerful  view.  "A  soldier,  looking  at  a  bullet-hole 
through  his  leg,  said,  '  Well,  that's  a  fancy  hole.  Now  tliat'll  get 
me  a  furlough,— just  what  my  wife  wants.'"  lie  liad  a  merry 
heart. 

When  the  heart  is  cheerful  the  countenance  will  miiror  it, 
llic  words  will  echo  it.  When  the  poet  Carpani  inquired  of  his 
fi'ientl  Haydn,  how  it  happened  that  his  ChuR'h  Music  wiis  always 
so  cheerful  the  great  composer  made  a  most  beautiful  reply.  "I 
cannot,"  he  said,  "make  it  otherwise.  I  write  according  to  tlie 
thouglitH  I  feel ;  when  I  think  upon  God,  my  lieart  is  .so  full  of 
joy  tliat  the  notes  dance  and  leap,  aa  it  were,  from  my  [ten ;  and 
since  Giod  has  given  rac  a  cheerful  heart  it  will  !«  pardoned  me 
that  I  serve  him  \Tith  a  cheerful  sjiirit.  It  is  always  so.  Some 
people — some  few  Christian  people — wear  wrelchcd  faa's,  long, 
pinched  up,  awry,  sour.  Their  hcart.s  arc  wretdied.  Their  coun- 
tenance would  Ik^  pleasant  if  all  I^ick  of  them  were  plcasjuit.  An 
uncheerful  Chrislian  is  an  lumatural — or  rather  an  unspiritual — 
Clirifitiau.  Keligion  makes  people  happy  as  well  as  pnro.  "  Happy 
art  thou  O  Israel !  Wlio  is  like  unto  thee,  O  i»eoi)lo,  saved  by  tlie 
Lord."  Be  happy,  brother.  Get  grace  enougli  to  make  you  happy. 
If  you  can't  shout,  sing;  if  you  can't  sing,  laugh.  Smile  now 
and  then,  at  any  rate.  You  can  smile,  aud  yet  bo  serious.  You 
can  be  cheerful,  and  yet  earnest. 

BE  CHARITABLE. 

Tlie  immortal  Lincoln,  in  his  second  inungnral  address,  cx-|H-cssed 
this  beautiful  sentiment:  "With  maliw  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  Go<i  gives  u:^  to  stv  the  right.'* 
The  more  God  enlightens  our  uixlcrslanding,  iIk-  moi-c  svill  we 
rect^uize  iu  others  to  claim  our  synijKUhy  and  gi>i>(l  will,  our  kind 
words  and  practical  help.  Common  blood  courses  all  our  veins. 
Common  fitults  mar  all  our  lives.  Common  neccssitit-s  rail  as  to 
a  common  mercy  seat.  There  is  less  real  natural  ditTcreTHf  in 
|>eopIe  than  many  suppose.  It  is  to  \x-  (lcplore<!  lli:il  \\f  iii>  m>i 
know  each  other  better,  and  do  not  cherish  for  eadi  other  a  heartier 
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spirit  of  charity.    Well  might  the  celebrated  poet  Hood  heave  this 

sigh: 

"  Alas  for  the  rarity 

Of  Christian  Charity 
UndiT  the  sun ! " 

We  almost  believe,  with  Burke,  that  no  sound  ought  to  be  heard 
in  the  Church  but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian  Charity. 

BE  KIND. 

"If  I  had  another  life  to  live,"  exclaims  the  venerable  Dr. 
Prime,  "  and  two  thousand  letters  to  write  again,  with  Gkxl's  help, 
I  would  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  humblest  of  all  God's 
creatures  honestly  tr}'ing  to  do  good.  He  might  be  as  big  as  Daniel 
Lambert,  and  I  would  not  ciill  him  fat  and  unctuous;  he  might  be 
as  lean  as  Calvin  Eilson,  and  I  would  not  call  him  a  bag  of  bones. 
I  would  count  each  day  lost  on  which  I  had  not  made  some  hearts 
gladder  tliau  they  were  in  the  morning;  on  which  I  had  not 
plucked  up  some  thorns,  or  planted  some  flowers  on  the  path  of 
human  life.  No  man  can  so  live  without  enjoying  life.  Dogs 
will  snarl  at  him,  but  angels  are  around  him.  He  may  never 
have  riches  or  fame,  but  better  than  both  are  friends  and  God." 
Kindness  of  heart  ought  to  be  reflected  in  kindness  of  speech.  We 
have  heard  it  said  of  some  harsh  sjK)ken  man  that  he  "has  a  kind 
heart  in  him.''  We  never  believe  such  a  remark.  The  man  who 
has  a  kind  heart  will  have  a  kind  tongue.  It  will  be  the  rule  of 
his  life  to  spi^xik  kind  wonls.  These  never  blister  the  tongue  nor 
lips.  They  give  no  mental  trouble.  They  cost  so  little,  but  accom- 
plish so  much.  They  soften  one's  own  soul.  They  help  one's  own 
good-nature  and  make  other  jK^ople  good-natured.  "Cold  words," 
says  one,  "freeze  i>eople,  and  hot  wonls  scorch  them,  and  bitter 
words  make  them  bitter,  and  wrathful  wonls  make  them  wrathful. 
There  is  such  a  rush  of  all  other  kind  of  words  in  our  days  that 
it  seems  desirable  to  give  kind  words  a  chancer  among  them.  There 
are  vain  wonls,  and  idle  wonls,  and  hasty  wonls,  and  spiteful  words, 
and  silly  wonls,  and  empty  wonls,  and  boisterous  words,  and  >var- 
like  words.    Kind  words  also  produce  their  own  image  in  men's 
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sonla.  And  a  beautiful  image  it  is.  They  soothe,  and  quiet,  and 
comfort  the  hearer.  They  ehame  him  out  of  his  sour,  morose,  un- 
kind feelings.  We  have  not  yet  be^uu  to  use  kind  words  in  such 
abundance  as  they  ought  to  be  used." 

The  genial  sentimcut  expressed  in  the  following  stanzas  we  com- 
mend to  all: 

"  Speak  not  harshly — much  of  care 
Every  human  heart  miut  bear ; 

Enough  of  ehadows  darkly  lie 
Veiled  within  the  Bunnicst  eye. 
By  thy  childhoud'e  gushing  tears. 
By  thy  griefe  of  after  years, 
By  the  anguish  thou  doet  know. 
Add  not  to  another's  woe. 

"  Speak  not  harshly,  much  of  sin 
Dwelleth  every  heart  within ; 
In  its  closely  covered  cells 
Many  a  wajTvard  passion  dwells. 
By  the  many  hours  misspent. 
By  the  gifts  to  errors  lent, 
By  the  wrongs  thon  didst  not  shun, 
By  the  good  thou  hast  not  done. 
With  a  lenient  spirit  scan 
The  weakness  of  thy  fellow-man." 


LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR. 

Why  not?  A  heavenly  precept  requires  it,  and  all  earthly 
■  interests  are  the  better  for  it.  Your  neighbor  is  a  fellow-being, 
poesesBing  flesh,  and  blood,  and  spirit  like  your  own.  His  happi- 
ness is  just  as  important  to  him  as  yours  is  to  you.  He  is  cheered 
by  kind  words,  made  glad  by  kind  deeds,  and  improved  by  sympathy, 
like  yourself.  Let  no  distiuction  of  color,  feature,  or  condition  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him,  make  you  recreant  to  tJie  best 
principles  of  human  nature.  Love  for  our  neighbor  is  the  "bond 
of  brotherhood,"  the  sympathetic  nerve  of  society,  which,  when 
"one  member  suffers,"  cnuses  all  the  members  to  suffer  with  it,  and 
wheo  one  member  is  honored,  makes  all  the  members  rejoice  with 
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it.  A\Ti(X?vcr  is  deeply  imlme<l  with  this  spirit  is  alive  to  the  wel- 
fare uf  th(KS(;  aniuml  him.  He  watclK-s  with  a  jealous  eye  any 
possible  craus(Vi  of*  clis<x»rd  or  injury  in  the  social  system.  lie 
ernergt»s  from  si'lf,  iu^  it  were,  lives  a  disinteivstiHl  life,  and  is  in  his 
lK»st  mood  when  others  share  his  happiness  and  prosperity.  His 
(^ir  ojKiiis  wide  and  his  purse-string  relax  at  the  cry  of  distress  and 
poverty.  **My  brother!"  is  the  exclamation  oftenest  u{X)n  his  lips, 
and  a  brother's  weal  Ls  the  moving  principle  of  lus  heart. 

LIVE  IN  PEACE. 

"Let  us  liave  jx^ace!"  should  l)e  the  motto  of  every  lover  of 
humanity  the  world  around.  To  obtain  ixjaee  we  should  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  jHTsonal  j)nju<lices,  jealousies  and  antipathies.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  pcoj>le  in  the  world,  and  many  that  are  not  patient  ot 
sweet-spirited,  besid(»s  some  who  are  positively  uncongenial,  distaste- 
ful, and  ofieusivc  to  us.  But  we  should  remember  that  for  all  our 
dislikes  and  octtisions  for  resentment,  our  own  self-consequence  or 
fastidiousness  may  Ik'  as  imich  rcsjwnsible  as  the  natural  ugliness, 
indisc»retions,  follies,  or  wrongs  of  our  neighbor.  It  is  passible  to 
\ye  too  critical.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pick  flaws  in  the  lives  and 
characters  of  others.  We  cannot  weigh  motives  well  enough  to 
enable  us  to  interpret  all  span-h  and  conduct.  Better  get  rid  of 
the  critical  habit  altogether  than  to  misjudge  and  injure  our 
fellow  men. 

We  must  likewise  aci'omnuxlate  ourselves  to  ceaseless  differences  of 
opinion  in  resjK'ct  to  (»very-<lay  ti>j)ics.  In  politics,  sciem*  and  a 
hundnHl  j>as^ing  cK'curnMKt's,  men  differ,  and  have  a  right  to  differ. 
It  is  al>ominable  conceit  for  a  man  to  set  up  his  own  way  of  thinking 
for  a  univcrsiil  standard,  and  then  j>roscril)e  and  pettily  i>ersecute  all 
who  fail  to  attain  to  it. 

The  gifl  of  sjKHx^ilessness  is  worth  cultivating.  Learn  to  hold 
your  tongue.  If  your  neighl)or  talks  provokingly  better  keep  quiet 
than  quarrel.  A  sofl  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  If  you  cannot 
answ(T  softly,  don't  sjx'ak  at  all.  There  is  real  majesty  in  silenci* 
under  provixration.  The  man  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater 
thuu  the  conqueror  of  a  city. 
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"  Not  in  the  cljimor  of  the  crowded  street, 
Not  in  the  shouts  Hn<l  plamlitJ"  of  the  throng. 
But  in  ourselves  tire  triumph  itrid  defeat." 

Chokn  back  aiigry  words.  Repress  bitterness,'  Show  your 
neighbor  that  eveo  aa  you  rule  yourself,  so  you  might,  if  you 
ddgned  to  do  it,  conquer  him.  Study  tact.  Let  good-nature  have 
a  chance  to  bubble  up.  A  happy  and  pleasant  remark  on  a  ditterent 
subject  may  avert  the  storm.  A  flash  of  wit  may  prevent  the  light- 
ning of  wrath.  To  provoke  a  smile  is  better  than  to  occasion  a 
frown.  There  are  some  wrongs  which  of  course  must  be  noticed, 
but  Uiere  is  a  right  way  to  give  them  attention.  This  is  not  by 
wrangling.  Charity  must  fill  our  own  hearts  before  we  cast  the 
devil  out  of  others,  lest  he  find  a  pLice  to  lodge  within  us.  Get  tlie 
beam  out  your  own  eye.  Be  pre|iared  to  see  your  ofiending 
neighbor  just  as  he  is.  Perhaps  he  intended  no  real  wrong.  Find 
ont  first  Perhaps  he  is  suffering  wrong  from  others.  Maybe  he 
imagines  you  have  wronged  him.  Like  enough  his  nerves  are  un- 
strung by  business  care  or  other  perplexities.  Aj)proach  him  at  the 
right  point  and  learn  how  he  stands.  Longfellow  says:  "If  we 
could  read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies,  we  should  find  in 
each  roan's  life  sorrow  and  suffering  enough  to  disarm  all 
hortility." 

Don't  fear  your  neighbor,  however  rough  his  appearance  or  loud 
his  speech.  Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  lion.  A  fox 
met  a  lion  in  the  forest  for  the  first  time  and  was  frightened  nearly 
to  death.  When  he  met  liim  the  sci^nd  time  he  wa8  still  much 
alarmed,  but  not  to  the  panic  extent  ai  iit  first.  On  seeing  him 
the  third  time,  he  so  increased  in  Ijiildness  that  he  went  up  to  him 
and  opened  a  familiar  conversation.  Ae<|uaiutance  always  softens 
prejudices. 

Don't  be  easily  oflended.  Mere  words  can  harm  you  only  when 
yoa  safler  them  to  irritate  you. 

Don't  be  revengeful,  Injasticc  reacts  upon  itself.  He  who  docs 
the  wrong  is  the  one  that  loses  most.  All  wrongs  will  some  time 
be  righted.     "Vengeance  is  mine;   I  will  repay,  saith  the  Ix>rd." 

Be  ready  to  sacrifice  anj'thing  for  peace  ext«pt  the  right  to  serve 
God  and  do  good  to  your  neighbor.     Not  for  life  itself  may  we  let 
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tlu-se  saorccl  privik»gos  go.     They  are  enjoined  from  on  high^  and 
we  iniL^^t  serve  (JcmI  rather  than  men. 

As  you  ohtain  nu»ny  so  you  nuist  show  mercy.  Let  God's 
jmtienit*  with  you  Ikj  the  stan<hinl  of  your  {Kitience  with  others. 
You  difler  fn>ni  the  eonimon  hit  if  you  do  not  eoutinually  try 
(fCHl's  faithfuhiess  towanl  you,  and  tax  his  patience  with  you.  Not- 
withstanding your  m^Kret,  your  ingratitude  and  sin,  his  merey 
never  fails. 

The  Konui  s:iys  that  two  angels  guartl  every  man  on  the  earth, 
one  watehing  on  either  side  of  him,  and  when  he  sleeps  they  fly  up 
to  heaven  with  a  written  reiK)rt  of  all  his  words  and  actions  during 
the  day.  Every  go<xl  thing  he  has  done  is  rccxjrded  at  once,  and 
H'jK'ated  ten  times,  lest  some  item  may  Ikj  lost  or  omitted  from  the 
ac^'ount.  Ihit  when  they  come  to  a  sinful  thing  the  angel  on  the 
right  sjiys  to  the  other,  **ForlK»ar  to  reeonl  that  for  seven  hours; 
jxTad venture,  jis  he  wakes  and  thinks,  in  the  quiet  hours,  he  may 
Ix*  sorry  for  it,  and  reixiut  and  pray,  and  obtain  forgiveness.*'  From 
this  Ix-uutiful  represeutation  learn  how  to  bear  with  the  sins  of 
others. 

BE  SELF-DENYING. 

Self-dejiial  is  the  groun<lwork,  the  indisjxmsable  requisite  for 
every  Christian  virtue.  Without  the  habitual  exercise  of  this  prin- 
ciple we  cannot  lx»  the  followei's  of  him  "who  pleased  not  himself." 
As  soldiers  of  Christ  we  shall  ever  lx»  called  by  conscience  to  the 
largest  use  of  it,  and  we  should  arm  ourselves  with  the  highest 
consideratious  for  the  trial. 

*'  Who  fights 
With  passirms  and  o'oroonies,  he  is  endued 
With  the  host  virtue.'* 

•*  You  deny  the  body,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  "  or  you  deny 
the  soul.  Deny  the  Ixxly,  and  the  soul  comes  to  the  front  and 
flocxls  your  life  with  sacred  light,  with  heaven's  pure  splendor. 
Gratify  the  IxkIv,  and  the  soul  retires,  and  its  hot  tears  fall  in  the 
hearing  of  Grod.     Self-slaughter  takes  place  some  where;  it  is  for 
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US  to  Bay  where  it  shall  take  place.  It  can  take  place  in  the  cut- 
ting off  of  a  hand^  or  in  the  thrusting  of  a  dagger  into  the  very 
fountain  of  life,  and  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  human  will  to 
say  where  the  wound  shall  be  inflicted. 

^^  There  is  a  bloated  man  who  never  said  *No'  to  an  appetite. 
You  see  it  in  his  face.  That  is  not  the  face  of  his  childhood 
developed  into  noble  age;  that  is  another  face;  he  is  made  now  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  devil.  His  very  eye  has  a  twist  in 
it;  his  very  speech  has  lost  its  music.  He  does  not  want  to  come 
into  a  pure  home;  he  does  not  want  to  look  ujx>n  the  unsullied 
flowers;  he  does  not  care  to  listen  to  the  birds  singing  their  sweet 
song  in  the  spring  light.  His  affections  are  otherwhere.  All  the 
urgency  of  his  life  moves  amid  other  directions;  h^  is  less  a  man 
than  he  ever  was  unhappy. 

"  Here  is  a  man  who  has  crucified  the  flesh,  the  affections  and  the 
lusts  thereof;  he  has  cut  off  his  right  hand,  plucked  out  his  right 
eye,  struck  himself  everywhere  with  heavy  blows,  but  his  soul 
throws  over  his  maimed  condition  a  sacred  light,  a  beautiful  expres- 
sion. The  form  is  rugged,  the  countenance  is  marred,  but  through 
it  there  is  a  soft,  shining  light,  which  tells  that  the  soul  is  growing 
angelward  and  Godward,  and  every  day  sweetens  his  nature  and 
prepares  it  for  higher  society." 


BE  FIRM. 

"  The  noble  mind  unconscious  of  a  fault, 
No  flattery  can  bend  or  smiles  exalt; 
Like  the  firm  rock  that  in  mid-ocean  braves 
The  war  of  whirlpools  and  the  dash  of  waves." 

Such  a  mind  is  needed  amid  the  temptations,  pleasures,  and  dan- 
gers of  life.  A  will  to  say  "  No ! "  and  abide  by  it ;  or  "  Yes  !"  and 
stick  to  it,  is  a  desideratum  with  many.  We  want  not  the  stupid 
firmness  of  ignorance  and  self-conceit,  but  the  conscientious  firmness 
of  intelligent  conviction :  such  a  spirit  of  firmness  as  George  the 
Third  had  when,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, he  declared :  "  I  can  give  up  my  crown,  and  retire  from  power; 
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I  can  quit  my  palace,  and  live  in  a  a)ttage ;  I  can  lay  my  head  on 
a  block,  and  lose  my  life :  but  I  can  not  break  my  oath." 

Be  firm  in  your  good  undertakings.  Don't  give  up  because  of 
discouragements.  Strike  hard  blows  at  sin.  If  your  arm  is  weak, 
strike  the  oftener.  Keep  your  foothold.  Fasten  your  eye  on  your 
foe.  Qudl  not  tliough  thou  suffer.  liemember  that  in  every  right- 
eous cause — 

"  Though  sharpest  anguish  hearts  may  wring, 
Tliough  boeonis  torn  may  be, 
Yet  Buffering  is  a  holy  thing ;  . 
Without  it  what  were  we  ?  " 

In  adversity,  be  firm.  "  Never  knock  under — never !  Ahvays 
rally  your  forces  for  a  more  desi)erate  assault.  If  calumny  assail 
you,  and  th«  world — as  it  is  apt  to  do  in  such  cases — takes  part  \nth 
your  traduoers,  don't  turn  moody  or  misanthropic,  or  worse  still, 
seek  to  drown  your  unhappiness  in  dissi{)ation.  Bide  your  time. 
Disprove  the  slander  if  you  can  :  if  not,  live  it  down. 

*^  If  poverty  comes  ujwn  you  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  what  then  ? 
Let  it  rouse,  as  the  presence  of  the  real  thief  would  do,  to  energetic 
action.  No  matter  how  deep  you  have  gone  into  hot  water — always 
provided  you  do  not  help  the  father  of  lies  to  heat  it — ^your  case,  if 
you  are  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff,  is  not  desperate,  nor  is  it  in 
accord  with  the  divine  order  and  sweep  of  things  that  life  should 
have  any  difficulties  which  an  honest,  determined  man,  with  heaven's 
help,  cannot  surmount."  What  we  need  is  grace  to  say,  with  Paul, 
respecting  all  the  trials,  troubles,  and  allurements  of  life,  "  None  of 
these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself." 
We  want  sucli  fortitude.      Frank  E.  Hale  describes : 

"  Doth  the  tempter  seek  to  entice  thee  astray  ? 

Stand,  like  a  rock  to  the  sea ! 
The  tide  draws  near,  with  a  fond  embrace. 
The  ripples  smiling  upon  her  face ; 
But  the  rock  resolves  that  he  will  not  melt, 
And  her  blandishment  is  scarcely  felt : 
So  the  tide  sinks  back,  in  shame,  away. 

O,  a  noble  victor,  he ! 


don't  ridicule. 

"  Would  poBsion  force  thee  to  do  the  wroi^T 

Stand,  like  a  rock  to  the  eea  I 
The  surge  sweeps  up,  and  it  strikes  the  rock. 
And  again,  and  again,  il  returns  to  the  shock  1 
And  the  air  is  tilled  with  the  tliundroua  sound 
And  the  blinding  spniy  fhngs  its  arras  around  I 
But  the  rock  stands  firm,  though  the  strife  be  long; 

0,  a  mighty  victur,  he  1 " 


DON'T  RIDICULE. 

*'  Whatever  the  temptation  to  levity  at  the  expense  of  others,  don't 
yield  to  it.  It  is  indecent  and  dangerous.  If  tliere  is  a  destroyer 
of  good  feeling,  friendship,  aifection  and  love;  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  will  change  love  to  hatred,  corrode  the  heart, 
and  poison  the  mind,  it  is  ridicule.  We  are  most  easily  tempted 
and  led  away  from  right  and  duty  by  ridicule.  To'avoid  the  shame, 
we  compromise  with  our  conscience,  commit  the  greatest  wrong ; 
and  in  an  hour,  bowed  in  the  dust  with  bitterness  of  spirit,  oh,  how 
deep  is  our  repentance ! 

"The  hot  breath  of  the  desert  sirocco  is  not  more  deadly  tlian  the 
voice  of  ridicule.  We  are  afraid  of  it;  we  humble  ourselves,  and 
crawl  in  the  dust  at  its  command ;  we  degrade  ourselves  to  avoid  it. 
It  arouses  the  most  fiendish  j)assiou5;  the  eye  flashes,  the  bosom 
heaves  tumultuoualy  over  the  feverish  fire  tliat  rages  within  it, 
the  heart  beats  wildly,  and  all  control  is  gone. 

"  Use  it  not !  Life  is  too  precious,  love  is  too  heavenly,  friendship 
is  too  beautifully  eloquent  with  happiness  to  be  destroyed  thus 
thoughtlessly.  Eatber  let  every  word,  every  thought,  be  weighed 
in  the  balances  of  your -heart,  stripped  of  every  useless  adorning, 
and  then  go  forth  to  fall  gently,  smoothly,  like  spriug-time  rain- 
drops, on  the  ears  of  your  fellow- mortals. 

"The  preacher  tells  us  that  'laughter  is  mad;'  and  the  proverb 
of  the  wise  man  adds  a  warning  that '  the  end  of  mirth  is  heaviness.' 
The  habit  of  looking  too  much  at  the  ludicrous  side  of  life  is  alwaj'S 
hurtful  to  the  moral  feeling.  The  pleasure  is  faint  and  vanishing, 
and  leaves  behind  it  an  apprehension  of  disgrace.  It  is  not  good 
to  live  in  jest^  ^ncc  we  must  die  in  earnest." 
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We  TiikI  till'  ion-^ninir  wonis  in  tlir  (Vtrwlian  Trecumry,  and 
iIr'V  aru  true.     We  know  a  man  who  Ikls  kept  his  faculties — 

"SiUTc*!  to  IJiilii'ule  his  wh<»lo  Hfe  long." 

If  he  does  not  live  to  stin^,  he  stings  to  live.  It  has  become  a 
part  of  his  h'fe  to  oIHihI  an<i  wound.  When  through  with  one 
vietiiu  he  takes  up  another.  He  is  intellectual  lAit  heartl(*s.s.  The 
world  applauds  him,  hut  nnvtly  ahhors.  Ho  may  do  some  good, 
hut  he  will  do  move  evil.  While  lu;  lives,  men  will  fear  him;  and 
when  he  dies  the*  world  will  we(!p^  not  lK*<suise  his  life  is  ended,  but 
l)C<^us<*  he  liveil  so  h>ng. 

IK)NT  FIND  FAULT. 

"X<»thinj;,  jKThaps,  is  mon>  in  acx^ml  with  perverse  human  nature 
tlmn  fault-iindinj^.  There  is  rtK»m  for  iault-fiuding  in  this  world  of 
ours,  and  thc^n.^  are  those  who  apjwur  disj>0}<e<l  always  to  occupy  it. 
They  see  little  else  hut  the  wrou;::,  and  are  not  at  all  backward  in 
pointing  it  out.  They  have  Ix-eonio  adepts  at  the  business,  and 
would  Ix;  diseontentiHl,  their  oceujxitiou  lx»ing  goue,  were  tiiey  to 
wake  up  S(»me  morning  and  fui<l  tliat  the  millennium  had  oome 
while  they  slept.  It  was  ivilainly  out  of  onlor  for  it  to  come  in 
that  way  and  at  sueli  a  tinu*,  as  they  weixj  unable  to  give  directions 
to  ailairs!''  Of  what  use  an:  sueh  iHuiple?  Who  loves  them? 
Whom  do  they  influence  or  bless?  What  were  they  born  for,  and 
wluire  will  they  go  when  they  die?  There  must  be  a  ehamlx^r  in 
spmv  somewhere  for  sueh  sj>irits,  and  it  eiui  hanlly  lx»  heaven,  for 
onee  plaee«l  in  a  realm  where  there  is  nothing  to  find  fault  about, 
they  would  be  mis<*nibl(;  indwHl.  It  must  be  hell,  or  some  r^ion 
(^)nti^uous  to  it,  for  if  the  des<.'ription.s  of  Dante  and  Milton  are 
true,  there  are  ]»lenty  of  things  in  the  pit  of  woe  to  grumble  at^ 
Peixlition  is  the  fault-finders  henveu. 

SPEAK  NO  EVIL. 

It  was  a  favorite  idea  of  the  wlebi-atwl  Frances  de  Sales  tJiat 
whoever  could  banish  evil-s|)eaking  would  get  rid  of  a  great  part 


SPEAK  NO  EVIU 


(U>E  noLU  \\IT1I  TUl.K  Mk  UOD. 
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of  the  world's  sinAilness.  All  sins  mme  under  the  head  of  iboaglit, 
word,  and  deed ;  and  faults  in  word  are  the  conimonciit  and  ofteu 
the  most  dangerous  for  several  rcnsnits.  First,  Ix^.'ansc  aius  of 
thooght  only  injure  one's  sell^  and  give  ho  scandal  or  liad  oxanijile 
(o  others:  God  alone  sees  and  is  dispIftL-sed  at  tliom,  an<l  morwver, 
a  loving  repentanee  and  ready  turning  to  him  blots  them  ciul ; 
whereas  ains  of  the  tongue  go  furtlipr;  the  evil  word  onoc  uttcn^l 
cauQnlybe  rccolltxl  hy  an  humblo  n'ti-uttioiiiUnd  eveu  thL'ii  a  brolhiVrt 
heart  may  ha\'e  been  poisouod  by  it.  A^iu,  notoriouy  tuiA  of  sin 
are  liable  to  public  punishment ;  but  evil-sjK'akinjr,  ntdc»«  extra- 
ordinarily gross  aiul  slanderous,  is  subject  to  no  hucIi  cheek.  Thirdly, 
ana  of  the  tougue  arc  K|xsiiilly  dungcnius  liecuuse  [x-ople  do  so  little 
in  the  way  of  restitution  or  n'juration  for  ihcni.  Thrwe  who  have 
the  guidance  of  souls  are  u.'^nally  much  ttM>  in<lnlgeut,  not  to  say 
lax,  in  this  particular.  The  tongue,  though  a  little  uicniber,  is 
immenaely  powerful,  and  I'auuot  be  too  oirelidly  guarded. 


BE  VIGILANT. 

Let  not  your  piety  dwiine,  nor  your  zeal  slacken.  Be  alarmed 
by  languor  and  iwliffereniv.  If  you  inci't  icith  opjKuItioD,  let  it 
aoimate,  not  oool  you.  Keep  yttur  words  and  ilec<ls  consi,stent  with 
your  profession,  lionounee  your  own  will  and  your  own  way  when 
you  find  them  contrary  to  the  will  and  way  of  Ciod,  lie  n()t  d(x,vivi-d 
by  your  own  hairt.  Strive  to  know  the  i-eal  IkiiU  of  your  miml, 
the  st'rongcat  tendency  of  cliann-tur,  where  your  dispiMition  nHiuin« 
restraint,  and  where  you  can  most  safely  lnL«t  yourself  in  «()mo 
liberty  of  iudulgenoe.  AViiteh  with  a  suspicious  eye  over  your 
better  (]ualitics,  and  gnan!  your  veri'  virtues  fmni  deviation  and 
exc3Css.  Compare  your  life  fmiiiently  by  tiif  gosiK^l  .'^landunl,  utul 
by  your  own  purest  idMil.  K(>c|)  it  up  to  the  mark  for  the  priise 
of  jour  high  culling.     Heed  Charles  Wesley's  words : 

"  Leave  no  un.a:Tiiir'led  place, — 
Ko  w^'akllcs^^  of  tlic  soul ; 
Take  even-  virlue.  cverj-  graeo 
And  foiUfy  llie  wli»le : 
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"  That  having  all  things  done, 
And  all  your  coniliots  past, 
Ye  may  overcome,  through  Christ  alone, 
And  stand  entire  at  last." 


RELIGION  IN  DAILY  LIFR 

Daily  life  is  ju8t  the  place  for  the  Christian  religion.  By  his 
example  and  teachings  Christ  sliowed  it  to  be  eminently  practical. 
Its  beauty  is  that  it  may  be  carried  into  all  spheres  of  life — ^the 
physical^  making  right  the  liabits ;  the  intellectual,  giving  correct 
turn  to  thought ;  the  domestic  and  social,  regulating  the  conduct  in 
all  relations ;  the  professional  and  business,  introducing  sound  prin- 
ciples ;  the  moral,  affording  to  the  outward  life  a  pure  fountain  from 
which  ita  streams  of  conchu^  shall  flow.  Christ  distinctly  declared 
that  it  wns  tlie  highest  wisdom,  not  simply  to  hear,  but  to  keep  his 
saying ;  not  only  to  know  but  to  do  his  will.  Observe  his  marvel- 
ously  beautiful  utterances : 

"  Whosoever  heareth  those  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeih  them, 
I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wi^o  man 
Which  built  his  house  u[)(>n  a  rock: 

And  the  rain  descended, 

And  the  liootls  came, 

And  the  winds  blew, 

And  beat  uj)on  that  house ; 
Ajid  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

**  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them  not, 
Shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
Which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand : 
And  the  rain  descended. 
And  the  AcxkIs  came, 
And  the  winds  blew. 
And  boat  upon  that  house ; 
And  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it" — ^bcatt.  vn.  24-27. 

"  But,"  inquires  some  one,  "  is  it  possible  to  take  religion  into  all 
the  avocations  and  business  of  life  ?  "  Possible !  yes,  unless  your 
business  is  unlawful,  in  which  case  you  cannot  take  morality.  Where 
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just  law  allows  you  to  go,  you  can  cany  religion  with  you.  It  has 
been  done.  Dr.  Talmage,  in  his  graphic  way,  has  given  some 
specimens :  "  Medical  doctors  who  took  their  religion  into  every- 
day life :  Dr.  John  Abercrombie,  of  Aberdeen,  the  greatest  Scottish 
physician  of  his  day,  his  book  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
Cord,'  no  more  wonderful  than  his  book  on  *  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Moral  Feelings;'  and  often  kneeliug  at  the  bedside  of  his  patients 
to  commend  them  to  God  in  prayer.  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edin- 
burgh, immortal  as  an  author,  dyiug  recently  under  the  benediction 
of  the  sick  of  Edinburgh,  talking  to  me  al)out  Christ  and  his  ho{)e 
of  heaven.  And  a  score  of  Christian  family  physicians  in  Brooklyn 
just  as  good  as  they  were.  Lawyers  who  carried  their  religion  into 
their  profession  :  Lord  Cairn,  the  Queen's  adviser  for  many  years, 
the  highest  Ic^l  authority  in  Great  Britain — Lord  Cairn,  every 
summer  iu  his  vacation,  preached  as  an  evangelist  among  the  poor 
of  his  country.  And  John  McLean,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  president  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union,  feeling  more  satisfaction  in  the  latter  office  than  in  the  former. 
And  scores  of  Christian  lawyers  as  eminent  in  the  Church  of  God 
as  they  are  eminent  at  the  Bar.  Merchants  who  took  their  religion 
into  every-day  life :  Arthur  Tappan,  derided  in  his  day  because  he 
established  that  system  by  which  we  come  to  find  out  the  commercial 
standing  of  business  men,  starting  that  entire  system,  derided  for  it 
then — himself,  as  I  knew  him  well,  in  moral  character  A  1.  Mon- 
day morning  inviting  to  a  room  iu  the  top  of  his  storehouse  the  clerks 
of  his  establishment,  asking  them  alx)ut  their  worldly  interests  and 
their  spiritual  interests,  then  giving  out  a  hymn,  leading  in  prayer, 
giving  them  a  few  wonls  of  good  advice,  asking  them  wliat  church 
they  attended  on  the  Sabbath,  what  the  text  was ;  whether  they  had 
any  especial  troubles  of  their  own.  Arthur  Tappan,  I  never  heard 
his  eulogy  pronounced.  I  pronounce  it  now.  And  other  merchants 
just  as  good.  William  E.  Dodge,  in  the  iron  business;  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  in  the  shipping  business;  Peter  Cooi)er,  in  the  glue 
business.  Scores  of  men  just  as  good  as  they  were.  Farmers  who 
take  their  religion  into  their  occupation.  Mechanics  who  took  their 
religion  into  tlieir  occupal:ions :  James  Briudley,  the  famous  mill- 
wright; Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  famous  ship-chandler;  Elihu 
29 
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Burritt^  the  famoas  blacksmith,  and  handreds  and  thoosands  of 
Ktrong  anus  which  have  made  the  hammer,  and  the  saw,  and  the 
adze,  and  the  drill,  and  the  axe  sound  in  the  grand  march  of  our 
national  indastries.  Give  your  h^tirt  to  God  and  then  fill  your  life 
with  good  works.  Consecrate  to  him  your  store,  your  shop,  your 
banking-house,  your  factory,  and  your  home." 

This  is  your  simple  duty.  Your  are  responsible  to  God  for 
its  discharge.  There  is  not  a  single  member  of  a  single  church, 
nor  a  single  man  or  woman  who  shakes  proudly  loose  fit)m  church 
membership,  who  is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  devote  time  and 
will  and  energy  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  daily  life  and  its 
grand  opportunities  for  religious  usefulness. 


BE  PRAYERFUL. 

Depend  not  on  your  own  strength,  but  use  what  you  have»  Ask 
Qod  to  give  you  grace  to  resist  and  overcome  evil.  Grod  and  you 
are  a  thousand-fold  match  for  Satan  ;  you  alone  will  be  treated  by 
him  as  (Goliath  proposed  to  treat  David.  "  If  GKxi  be  for  us,  who 
can  be  against  us."  By  prayer  avail  yourself  of  the  Almighty 
strength,  and  then  before  your  earnest  strokes  Satan  will  floe.  Eat 
of  the  hidden  manna,  partake  of  the  meat  which  die  world  knows 
not  of,  and  your  life  will  develop  a  hidden  support  which,  in  every 
critical  hour,  will  surprise  yourself.  With  Paul  you  can  then  say, 
though  forsaken  by  all  your  friends,  "  The  Lord  stood  by  me  and 
strengthened  me."     With  the  sacred  poet  you  can  then  sing : 

"  I  find  him  lifting  up  my  head, 
He  brings  salvation  near ; 
His  presence  makes  me  free  indeed, 
And  he  will  soon  appear." 

KEEP  A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

This  is  better  than  grandeur,  better  than  gold,  better  than  power 
and  &me.  Paul,  with  his  "  conscience  void  of  ofienoe  toward  God 
and  man,"  is  a  hundred  times  preferable  to  Felix^  tremblings  cringe 
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ing  under  the  smitings  of  his  oonscienoe  because  of  his  cruelties 
and  impurities.  To  feel  that  we  have  kept  Grod^s  commands  and 
aocomplished  his  will  is  a  consciousness  sweeter  than  any  which 
flows  from  the  possession  of  worldly  wealth  or  the  sound  of  human 
applause.  Who  wants  to  be  despised  by  himself,  though  others 
court  him ;  carrying  within  him  that  which  constantly  stings  and 
embitters  life,  though  friends  fawn  upon  him,  whispering  praises  ? 
Truly  does  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  affirm  that  a  crust  with  the 
consciousness  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  God  is  better  fiir  than  afflu- 
ence with  remorse  gnawing  at  the  heart.  Well  may  he  defy  all 
human  antagonism  who  is  only  sure  of  these  three  thingsr— a  good 
Grod,  a  good  conscience,  and  a  good  cause. 


'  LIVE  FOR  SOME  USEFUL  PURPOSE. 

Have  a  definite  aim.  Perhaps  you  have  no  desire  to  be  great  or 
grand.  All  the  better.  Strive  to  accomplish  something  in  humble 
life.  Most  likely  you  could  not  attain  to  greatness  if  you  would. 
Few  do.  But  you  can  attain  to  goodness  which  is  better.  If  all 
were  great,  none  would  be  great.  If  all  were  good,  we  should  have 
a  good  world.  Goodness  amounts  to  something.  It  is  purity, 
charity,  and  kindly  activity  all  combined.  Toiling  in  obscurity  is 
nothing ;  toiling  for  the  right  is  everything.  Honest  endeavor  is 
never  lost.  For  good  works  there  is  ultimate  reward.  Fear  not 
that  God  will  overlook  you.  Man  may  forget ;  God  never.  He 
has  a  book  of  record,  and  it  is  always  before  him.  The  Apostle 
Paul  speaks  of  "  Those  women  which  labored  with  me  in  the  Grospel, 
and  other  my  fellow  laborers  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life." 
Of  these  "  Lost  Names  "  Marianne  Famingham  has  written  : 

"  They  lived  and  they  were  useful :  this  we  know 

And  naught  beside  ; 
No  record  of  their  names  is  left  to  show 

How  soon  they  died ; 
They  did  their  work,  and  then  they  passed  away, 

An  unknown  band, 
And  took  their  places  with  the  greater  hoet 

In  the  higher  land. 
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And  were  they  youiig  or  were  thoy  growing  old^ 

Or  ill,  or  well, 
Or  lived  in  poverty,  or  had  much  gold, 

No  one  cun  tell ; 
One  only  thiiij;  in  known  of  them,  they  were 

Fiiithfnl  and  true 
Diseiplei)  of  the  I/ord,  and  Atrong  tlirough  prajir. 

To  Buve  and  do. 


**  But  what  avails  the  gifl  of  empty  fame? 

Tliov  liviMl  to  (i«Kl. 
Tliey  loveti  the  Hweetness  of  another  name. 

And  gliully  tnMl 
T}ie  rn^(Hl  ways  of  earth  that  they  might  be 

Helper,  or  friend, 
And  in  the  joy  of  this  their  minLstry 

Be  spent  and  8|>end. 

"  No  glory  clusters  round  their  names  on  earth. 

But  in  God  s  heaven 
Is  kept  a  hook  of  nanurs  of  greatest  worth. 

And  there  is  jriven 
A  place  for  all  who  did  the  Miu^ter  please, 

Although  unknown ; 
And  their  lost  namcfl  shine  forth  in  brightest  rays 

Before  the  throne. 

"Oh,  tiike  who  will  the  boom  of  fading  fame  I 

But  >cive  to  me 
A  place  among  the  workers,  though  my  name 

Forgotten  Iw ; 
And. if  within  the  l^K)k  of  Life  is  found 

My  lowly  place, 
Honor  and  glory  unto  God  redound 

For  all  his  grace." 


AN  HOUR  WITH  GOD. 

Aooording  to  sacred  story  pious  men  of  old  lived  much  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  One.  They  walked  with  God  and  talked  with 
him.  They  lived  in  the  halo  of  his  smile  and  basked  in  the  sun- 
light of  his  favor.     It  was  their  delight  to  serve  him  daj  and  night 
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In  lii-  tcniplr.  MiMlcrn  ( 'Iiri-(i:iiis  mi'  too  i)H-y,  or  think  tliev  ar« 
lor  .such  hiibituclcs  of  piety.  Ju  serving  the  i^orcl  they  are  ''diligei 
iu  bu.siue&s"  if  not  "fervent  in  spirit."  Tiiey  may  Ixj  jiist  as  goo 
in  their  general  motives  and  spirit^  but  they  are  sadly  behind  i 
their  specific  habits  of  godliness. 

Now,  a  portion  of  eveiy  day  ought  to  be  devoted  by  the  Christia 
to  devout  meditation  and  spiritual  communion.  In  the  earlie 
moment  of  the  morning  the  wliole  being  should  be  dedicated  1 
God  forever.  One's  life  and  powers  ought  then  especially  to  I: 
dedicated  to  him /or  the  day.  Give  your  time,  your  plans,  businesi 
influence,  and  all  your  affections,  to  him  in  grateful  service.  Ir 
quire  his  will,  in  the  study  of  his  wortl.  Seek  his  Spirit  to  kee 
you  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  attend  you  through  the  day.  Or 
hour  thus  devoted  may  be  more  important  to  you  in  eternal  ag< 
than  all  your  life  beside.  The  time  may  come  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  future  when  Jesus  will  inquire  of  every  soul  as  he  did  of  h: 
disciples  in  Grcthsemane,  "  Wliat !  Could  ye  not  watch  with  m 
one  hour?"     What  shall  the  answer  be? 


**  One  hour  with  thee,  my  Qod !  when  daylight  breaks 
Over  a  world  thy  guardian  care  has  kept, 
When  the  fresh  soul  from  soothing  slumber  wakes 

To  praise  the  love  that  watched  me  while  I  slept; 
When  with  new  strength  my  blood  is  hounding  free, 
That  first,  best,  sweetest  hour,  1*11  give  to  thee. 

**  One  hour  ^Wth  thee,  when  busy  day  begins 
Her  never  ceasing  round  of  bustling  care, 
When  I  must  meet  with  toil,  and  pain,  and  sins. 

And  through  them  all  thy  holy  cross  must  bear; 
Oh,  then  to  arm  me  for  the  strife,  to  he 
Faithful  to  death,  I'll  kneel  an  hour  to  thee  I 


u 


One  hour  with  thee,  when  rides  the  glorious  sun 
High  in  mid  heaven,  and  panting  nature  feels 

lifeless  and  overpower'd,  and  man  has  done 
For  one  short  hour  with  urging  life's  swift  wheels ; 

In  that  deep  pause  my  soul  from  care  shall  floe, 

To  make  that  hour  of  rest  one  hour  with  thee. 
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"  One  hour  with  thee,  when  sadden'd  twilight  flings 
Her  s(X)thing  charm  o'er  lawn,  and  vale,  and  grove, 
When  there  breathes  up  from  all  created  things 
Tlie  Hweet  enthralling  »en»e  of  thy  deep  love : 
And  when  it«  softening  power  descends  on  me, 
My  swelling  heart  shall  spend  one  hour  mth  thee. 

"  One  hour  with  thee,  my  God !  when  softly  night 

Climbs  the  high  heaven  with  solemn  step  and  slow. 
When  thy  sweet  stars,  unutterably  bright, 

Arc  telling  forth  thy  praise  to  men  below ; 
Oh,  then,  while  far  from  earth  my  thoughts  would  flee, 
I'll  spend  in  prayer  one  joyful  hour  with  thee  I " 


SONG  OF  THE  SOJOURNER. 

*  I  am  *  itranger  with  thcc,  and  a  Hojoumor,  as  all  my  ikthen  were."— ft.  80 :  1ft 

"  A  pilgrim  and  a  stranger, 

I  journey  here  below ; 
Far  distant  is  my  country, 

The  home  to  which  I  go. 
Here  I  must  toil  and  travel. 

Oft  weary  and  opprest. 
But  there  my  God  shall  lead  me 

To  everlasting  rest. 

*  I've  met  with  storms  and  danger. 

Even  from  my  early  years, 
With  enemies  and  conflicts. 

With  flghtings  and  with  fears. 
There's  nothing  here  that  tempts  me 

To  wish  a  longer  stay. 
So  I  must  hasten  forward. 

No  halting  or  delay. 


M 


It  is  a  well-worn  pathway,— 

Many  have  gone  before : 
The  holy  saints  and  prophets. 

The  patriarchs  of  yore : 
They  trod  the  toilsome  journey 

In  patience  and  in  faith ; 
And  them  I  fain  would  follow, 

like  them  in  life  and  deathi 


WATCH  AND  PRAY.* 

"  Who  would  share  Abram's  blessing, 

Must  Abram's  path  pursue, 
A  stranger  and  a  pilgrim, 

Like  him,  must  journey  through. 
The  foes  must  be  encountered ; 

The  dangers  must  be  passed ; 
Only  a  faithful  soldier 

Receives  the  crown  at  last 

**  So  I  must  hasten  forward, — 

Thank  God,  the  end  will  comet 
This  land  of  my  sojourning 

Is  not  my  destined  home. 
Thai  evermore  abideth, 

Jerusalem  above, 
The  everlasting  city, 

The  land  of  Ught  and  love. 

**  There  still  my  thoughts  are  dwelling, 

'Tis  there  I  long  to  be ! 
Ck)me,  Lord,  and  call  thy  servant 

lo  blessedness  with  thee  I 
Come,  bid  my  toils  be  ended. 

Let  all  my  wanderings  cease ; 
Call  from  the  wayside  lodging. 

To  the  sweet  home  of  peace  I 

**  There  I  shall  dwell  forever. 
No  more  a  stranger  guest. 
With  all  thy  blood-bought  children 

In  everlasting  rest. 
The  pilgrim  toils  forgotten. 

The  pilgrim  conflicts  o'er, 
All  earthly  griefe  behind  us, 
£temal  joys  before." 

— Paul  Gerhabdt. 


WATCH  AND  PRAY. 

Watch  and  pray !  Watch  and  pray  I 
Pilgrim  on  life's  tearful  way ! 
Strength  ye  need  each  fleeting  hour, 
While  ye  feel  the  tempter's  power ; 

Wat€h  and  pray ! 
Faith  shall  turn  the  night  to  day  I 
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''Hope  and  tnwt!  Hope  and  trust  1 
Child  of  sorrow— child  of  dust  I 
Place  not  here  thy  fond  desire, 
But  to  heavenly  things  aspire  I 

See  on  high  - 
Joys  that  ne'er  will  fade  or  die  I 

"  Pray  and  fight !  Pray  and  fight! 
Keep  thy  amior  ever  bright  I 
Soon  thy  trials  will  be  done, 
Soon  the  crown  of  victory  won  f 

Watch  and  pray, 
Looking  for  the  better  day  I 

"  Wat<!h  and  pray  I  Watch  and  pray  I 
Ye  that  seek  the  brighter  ray  I 
Grace  can  all  thy  foes  subdue, 
Grace  thy  fainting  strength  renew  I 

Watch  and  pray, 
Pilgrim  on  life's  tearful  way  J" 

— AI3CUA  Morton. 


PART   NINTH: 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  LIFE. 
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BlsclpUn^. 


Dear  C!)rii«tian  worker,  are  the  ehadowfl  resting 

Upon  thy  way?    Is  thy  life-ptitliway  drear? 
Does  daily  lK.'arin^  of  the  tTosrt  appall  thee? 

Is  tliy  heart  stricken  with  its  seiwe  of  fear? 
Tlieii  l<K)k  not  at  the  meadows  hut  alK)ve  them, 

Wreathe  every  eross  with  loveV  fair  hl(x>iiiing  spray. 
Take  trials  patiently,  and  thou  nhalt  prove  them 

innl's  Htei>[»ing-stone8  for  thee  to  elearer  day. 

Heart-w«»rth,  like  pold,  in  tested  in  the  furnace, 

And  lire  that  puritiej^  i«  lieroe  and  strong. 
Rare  statues  gain  art's  ideal  of  perfection 

By  skillful  stroke  of  chisel  wielded  long. 
The  view  from  sunlit  peaks  is  for  the  climl>er, 

The  harhor's  calm  for  those  whoVe  cross'd  the  bar, 
Tlie  fountjiin's  coohvt  draught  w  for  the  thirsty, 

The  sweets  of  liome  for  those  who've  wandered  far. 

Shall  we,  then,  murmur  if  the  hand  of  sorrow 

Bestow  the  polish  meet  for  jewels  nire, 
Or  think  to  gain  full  height  of  Christian  stature 

Without  large  exercise  of  faith  and  prayer?* 
Nay ;  shall  the  servant  be  above  his  master, 

Or  we  who  wait  l)e  greater  than  our  Lord? 
Shall  we  not  rather  gk>ry  in  our  crosses, 

Since  those  our  spirit- training  best  afford? 

Shall  we  not  rather  choose  the  rougher  pathway, 

Since  ease  betrays  our  weakness  to  the  foe? 
Nay,  better  still,  leave  all  to  his  sure  guiding 

Who  all  our  need  and  hel[)lessncss  doth  know. 
Let  us  seek  first  the  blessed  Master's  spirit. 

That  conquest  of  ourselves  be  sooner  won, 
And  in  the  midst  of  deepest  earthly  trial 

Our  hearts  may  learn  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

Then  shall  we  journey  on  thro*  light  or  shadow, 

Cheering  the  upward  way  with  grateful  song, 
Content  if  thro*  the  rids  we  catch  faith's  glimpsee 

Of  that  blest  hrune  where  all  our  hopes  belong. 
Glimpses  made  brighter  by  the  daily  contrast 

With  sore  affliction  and  deep  spirit-pain, 
Until  shall  dawn  for  us  that  glorious  morning 

When  seeming  loss  shall  prove  cor  truest  gain. 
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ETERNITY  AND  THE  EARTHLY  LIFE. 

ETERNITY  has  been  defined  as  the  lifetime  of  the  Ahnighty. 
"  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.^' 

"  How  long  art  thou,  Eternity  ? 
As  long  as  Grod  is  Ood,  so  long 
Endure  the  pains  of  hell  and  wrong, 
So  long  the  joys  of  heaven  remain; 
O  lasting  joy  I    O  lasting  pain  I " 

Eternity  is  duration,  without  b^inning  or  ending;  existenoe, 
without  bounds  or  dimensions;  present^  without  past  or  future. 
Tennyson  says : 

'*  In  time  there  is  no  present^ 
In  eternity  no  future, 
In  eternity  no  past." 

Grod's  eternity  is  youth,  without  infimcy  or  old  age  ;  life,  without 
birth  or  death ;  to-day,  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow.  Man's 
eternity  is  the  endless  future,  compared  with  which  his  earthly  life 
IS  a  fraction  of  a  moment,  the  smallest  conceivable  b^inning  of 
existence. 

^  The  longest  time  that  man  may  live. 
The  lapse  of  generations  of  his  race. 
The  continent  entire  of  time  itself^ 
Bears  not  proportion  to  eternity; 
Huge  as  the  fraction  of  a  grain  of  dew 
Go-measured  with  the  broad,  unbounded  ocean. 
There  is  the  time  of  man,  his  proper  time. 
Looking  at  which,  this  life  is  but  a  gust, 
A  puff  of  breath  that's  scarcely  felt  ere  gone.** 
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Man  has  no  past  eternity^  Ikx^ilsc  he  is  a  created  being.  There  was 
a  time  when  man  was  not^  and  when  time  itself  had  no  reckoning. 
Thus  Bickersteth  observes : 

"  Creation  had  its  morning  without  clouds ; 
When  firHt  the  bare  illiniitublo  void 
Throughout  its  everhisting  silences 
Heard  wliirtpers  of  GjkI's  voice  and  trembled.    Then, 
Passing  from  measureless  eternity, 
In  which  the  highest  dwelt  triune  alone, 
To  measurable  ages,  time  began." 

And  soon — 

"  Descending  from  the  firmamental  heavens, 
Where  he  had  wrought  and  whence  liis  mandates  given, 
Upon  a  mountain's  siunmit  which  overlooked 
The  fairest  and  most  fruitful  «cene  on  earth, 
Eden's  delicious  garden,  in  full  view 
Of  tlie  angelic  hosts,  God  took 
Some  handfuls  of  the  dust  and  moulded  it. 
Within  his  plastic  hands,  until  it  grew 
Into  an  image  like  his  own, 
Of  perfect  symmetry,  divinely  fair, 
But  lifeless,  till  he  stooped  and  breathed  therein 
The  breath  of  life,  and  by  his  spirit  infused 
A  spirit  endowed  with  immortality," 

This  earliest  point  of  human  existence  was  the  beginning  of 
man's  eternity.  He  was  made,  not  for  a  day  only,  or  a  year,  or  a 
thousand  years,  but  for  ensuing  endless  ages.  God  said,  "  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.''  He  was  formed  to  be 
Grod's  representative  u|K)n  the  earth,  clothed  with  authority  and 
rule  as  the  visible  head  and  monarch  of  the  world,  endowed  with 
moral  dispositions  and  spiritual  attributes  like  unto  his  Creator, 
and  possessed  like  him,  not  of  a  past,  but  of  a  future  eternity  of 
being.  "  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  groimd, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;-  and  man  became 
a  living  sovlJ^  (Gren.  ii.  7.)  "  In  the  day  that  God  created  man, 
in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he  him."  (Gen.  v.  1.)  And  wliat  was 
his  purpose?     Why  did  God  favor  man  with  such  rich  endow- 
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mentSy  and  form  him  in  the  image  of  himself?  Why^  but  to  give 
him  a  period  of  training  and  experience  upon  tlie  fair  earthy  and 
then  receive  him  into  the  brighter  heaven  ?  This  is  the  meaning 
of  man's  power  and  dignity,  as  French  says : 

"  Up,  man !    for  what  if  thou  with  beasts  haat  part^ 
Since  in  the  body  framed  of  dust  thou  art  ? 
Yet  know  thyself  upon  the  other  side 
Higher  than  angels,  and  to  Grod  allied." 

In  Scripture  we  are  told  that  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven 
there  is  a  time  and  place ;  that  Go(l  has  made  everything  beautiful ; 
that  it  is  for  man  to  rejoice  and  do  good  in  his  life ;  and  that  what- 
soever God  doeth,  it  shall  be  forever.  (Eccl.  iii.  11, 12, 14.)  Again, 
we  are  instructed  that  when  the  course  of  time  is  |>ast,  and  the  divine 
purpose  has  been  accomplished  in  the  life  of  man,  the  King  shall 
recognize  moral  distinctions,  and  shall  say  unto  those  who  are  meet, 
"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.^^  (Matt.  xxv.  34.)  "Art  thou 
not  from  everla.sting,  O  IjorI  my  God,'^  inquired  one  of  old,  "mine 
Holy  One?  We  shall  not  die.  O  I^rd,  thou  liast  ordained  them 
for  judgment !  an<l,  O  mighty  God,  thou  hast  established  them  for 
correction.'^  (Hab.  i.  12.)  Man  shall  not  die.  His  body  may 
fall,^like  that  of  the  beast  which  goeth  downward,  but  his  spirit  is 
established  in  its  own  immortality,  and  ascendeth  at  death^  after  the 
period  of  its  correction,  upwanl  to  its  Maker. 

"  Spirit,  proud  spirit,  ponder  thy  state, 
If  thine  the  leaf's  lightness,  not  thine  the  leaf's  fate. 
It  may  flutter,  and  glisten,  and  wither,  and  die, 
And  heed  not  our  pity,  and  ask  not  our  sigh ; 
But  for  thee,  the  immortal,  no  winter  may  throw 
Eternal  repose  on  thy  joy  or  thy  woe ; 
Thou  must  live,  and  live  ever,  in  glory  or  gloom, 
Beyond  the  world's  precincts,  beyond  the  dark  tomb." 

What  the  precise  character  of  man's  future  life  may  be  is  not 
revealed  to  us,  Jesus  himself  said  but  little  about  it.  Whenever 
he  referred  to  the  future  life  at  all,  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  feet,  apparently 
having  no  mort  need  of  demonstration  than  the  ficts  of  man's  life 
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on  earth.  Once  he  said  to  h\3  dLseiples,  "  In  my  Father's  house  aw 
many  mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so^  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
t4>  prepare  a  plaoe  for  you.''  This  is  a  plain  and  empliatic  assertion 
of  our  blessed  Lonl  tliat  in  the  many  apartments  of  God's  hom« 
Ills  disciples  shall  surely  liave  a  place.  It  Ls  just  such  a  statement 
as  one  would  ex{)ect  from  the  li|)s  of  Iiim  who  had  come  into  the 
world  inunediately  from  his  Father's  presence  and  glory,  and  was 
soon  to  return  tliither  again.  He  makes  nothing  wonderful  or 
extraonlinary  of  it,  but  as  it  were  common-place  fact  and  truth. 
Once  the  Sackhux^es  approached  him  with  curious  qucs^ons  touching 
the  marriage  relation  in  the  resurrection.-  Jesus  reminded  them  of 
their  utter  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God,  and 
then  remarked  that  they  wliich  sliall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world,  neither  marr}',  nor  are  given  in  marriage:  neither  can 
they  die  any  more;  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels.  (Luke  xx. 
35,  36.)  This  does  not  imply  that  pure  affections  arising  from  the 
family  relations  on  earth  are  not  to  be  j)erpetuated  in  the  life  to 
come,  but  simply  that  what  jwrtains  solely  to  the  earth,  and  is  of 
the  earth  earthy,  will  fail  of  recognition  in  the  resurrection  morn. 
All  bodily  experienct^s  and  appetites,  such  as  hunger  and  thirst,  sick- 
ness and  pain,.will  be  done  away  with  the  Ixxly,  while  all  passions 
and  j)ower8  which  ap{)ertiiin  to  the  spirit  will  continue  the  same  as 
before.  Ambition,  for  instance,  is  a  power  which  sways  the  mind, 
and  only  through  that  medium  affects  the  body.  It  may  be 
suppose<l  to  continue  without  interruption.  •  The  earthly  life  is 
calculated  for  the  discipline  and  control  of  just  such  powers,  that 
they  may  not  mar  the  harmony  of  heaven  when  the  spirit  goes 
Immicc.  Satan's  ambition  and  pride  moved  him  to  rebel,  and  resulted 
in  his  downfall.  Perhaps  his  offence  is  the  secret  of  man's  state  of 
trial.  It  IS  a  great  thought  that  all  purely  intellectual  powers,  as 
well  as  moral  attributes,  will  be  carried  over  into  the  unseen  world. 
We  shall  have  our  memories,  our  aspirations,  our  powers  of  thought. 
Death  produces  no  essential  change  in  intelligence  or  wilL  It  only 
alters  the  state  of  existence,  and  forever  cuts  off  the  spirit  from 
gratification  of  its  passions  through  bodily  activities  and  functions. 
With  some  this  will  be  terrible.  Suppose  that  a  man  has  in  this 
life  given  his  body  over  as  the  instrument  of  evil^  allowing  himself 
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to  become  the  victim  of  base  desires  and  passions^  and  with  such  a 
character  is  dissevered  from  the  body.  Without  any  reference  to 
notions  of  punitive  punishment^  is  it  not  reasonably  conceivable  that 
by  a  natural  law  of  the  spiritual  world  such  a  man  enters  upon  an 
existence  miserable  beyond  description?  He  retains  all  his  old 
passions  in  full  strength,  but  is  forever  cut  off  from  the  means  of 
gratification.  His  nobler  faculties  and  powers  which  he  suffered  to 
lie  dormant,  or  to  be  overpowered  by  the  demands  of  the  flesh,  are 
weakened  and  useless.  The  avenues  through  which  they  might 
Jiave  been  cultivated  and  developed,  the  hands,  the  voice,  the  better 
physical  functions,  are  now  beyond  his  reach.  He  kept  not  his 
body  under,  and  is  now  a  ca.staway.  He  abstained  not  from  fleshly 
lustB,  and  they  now  clutch  and  master  his  soul.  He  cast  not  off 
the  works  of  darkness,  and  cannot  now  put  on  the  armor  of  light. 
Surely  his  punishment  is  as  keen  as  the  popular  conception  of  a 
physical  hell.  It  is  the  flame  of  avarice,  pride,  ambition,  revenge, 
or  lust,  burning  on  forever  more  and  more  fiercely  without  means 
of  gratification.  Did  not  the  Revelator  have  such  characters  in 
view,  when,  after  declaring  that  he  that  overconicth  shall  inherit  all 
things,  says,  "But  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable, 
and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and 
all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire." 
(Rev.  xxi.  8.)  Do  we  not  see,  even  in  this  life,  a  tendency  to  just 
such  settlement  of  the  reigning  passions,  and  a  consequent  misery, 
when  gratification  is  no  longer  jx)ssible?  An  avaricious  man, 
having  made  his  life  and  all  his  powers  subservient  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  property,  by  s6me  ill-stroke  of  fortune  loses  his  all  at  a 
period  when  business  pursuits  with  him  are  no  longer  possible. 
Can  you  picture  the  pangs  whidi  seize  him,  the  grief  which  torments 
4ns  soul  when  the  full  consciousness  that  all  he  had  is  forever  swept 
away?  Truly  his  hell  has  already  b^un.  A  lewd  man,  yielding 
himself  to  uncleanness  through  tlie  lasts  of  his  own  heart,  giving 
himself  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  taxhig  all  his  physical 
powers  to  gratify  his  debased  desires,  reaches  a  period  in  life  when 
his  body  no  longer  serves  his  purpose.  What  is  his  condition? 
His  spirit  is  depraved  and  remains  so  independent  of  his  physical 
powers.     If  his  body  were  dead  and  buried,  his  spirit  carrying  its 
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vile  passions  iuto  it^  eternal  Htate  to  torment  him^  his  hell  would 
differ  only  in  intensity  from  tluit  which  he  now  knot's  on  earth. 

On  the  other  liand,  suppose  a  man  to  reoc^^ze  his  earthly  life  as 
a  plan  of  God  for  his  future  endless  happiness.  His  stronger  pas- 
sions he  curbs,  calling  upon  God  to  help  him  bring  them  into  subjec- 
tion. Every  thought,  aspiration,  desire,  wish,  and  purpose,  during 
the  period  of  his  career  in  the  body,  he  trains  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Christ,  Suppose  him  to  have  all  the  propensities  which 
overtlirow  so  many.  He  is  actjuisitive,  and  need  only  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  mind  to  be  a  mi^er  and  devote  his  life  to  hoarding. 
He  is  combative,  and  might  naturally  be  a  pugilist,  pounding  to  a 
pulp  the  iacc  of  any  other  man  who  might  meet  him  in  the  ring. 
He  is  ambitious,  and  could  easily  yield  himself  to  a  life-struggle 
for  fame  and  power.  His  i)a8sious  are  all  strong,  his  inclinations 
downward.  But  he  hears  of  the  new  life.  He  is  told  of  the  grace 
of  Grod  which  bringcth  salvation.  He  is  assured  that  the  favors  of 
heaven  are  designed  for  all  men.  He  listens  to  the  testimony  of 
Paul,  "  The  life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of 
tlie  Son  of  God."  A  sublime  resolution  seizes  him.  He  will  avail 
himself  of  accessible  helps  and  by  faith  overcome  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  even  as  Paul  did,  and  John,  and  Luther,  and 
the  good  of  every  age.  He  yields  hunself  to  God.  He  receives 
the  divine  baptism.  He  begins  the  long  struggle  for  habitual  and 
permanent  supremacy  over  his  pro{)ensities.  How  different  the  out- 
come from  what  it  might  otherwise  Iiave  been.  Instead  of  amassing 
stores  on  earth,  in  obedience  to  a  dominant  passion,  he  lays  up 
treasure  in  heaven,  making  that  characteristic  of  his  organization 
contribute  to  his  eternal  fortune.  Instead  of  a  bnital  life  in  tlie 
prize  ring,  he  becomes  a  defender  of  the  faith,  fighting  the  I»rd's 
battles,  and  using  his  combative  powers,  redeemed  and  consecrated, 
in  winning  an  immortal  crown.  Instead  of  any  phase  of  a  wicked 
life  to  which  his  nature  would  incline  him,  he  gains  such  victories 
over  himself  and  the  powers  of  e\'il  that  his  whole  earthly  existence 
is  one  grand  illustration  of  the  power  of  Grod  to  save.  A  song  of 
triumph  is  upon  his  lips  while  he  lives,  and  a  shout  of  victory  when 
he  dies.  He  has  overcome,  and  therefore  "  shall  inherit  all  tilings.'^ 
His  work  has  been  good,  and  his  reward  stiall  be  great    He  has 
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kept  the  divine  commandments  and  has  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life^ 
and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  tlie  city.  His  spiritual 
joys  and  satisfactions,  even  in  his  earthly  life,  liave  been  &r  greater 
than  if  he  had  lived  a  life  of  selfishness  and  sin,  and  now  he  is 
transferred  from  the  scene  of  his  warfare  to  the  realms  of  ever- 
lusting  triumph.  He  enters  the  domain  of  pure  spirit  being.  His 
love,  friendship,  self-sacrifice,  desire  of  knowledge,  appreciation  of 
the  love  of  God,  appropriation  of  saving  grace,  so  favorably  l)egun 
on  earth,  exj)and  in  all  their  fullness  and  beauty,  now  disencumbered 
of  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  His  training  has  fitted  him  to  enter 
ujion  the  more  enlarged  activities  of  his  spirit  life.  He  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  all  the  heavenly  harmony  around  him.  He  possesses 
no  ambition  or  passion  or  power  which  finds  not  complete  satisfac- 
tion in  his  immortal  state.  He  is  in  all  respects  meet  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  has  entered  upon 
his  throne  and  crown. 

We  submit  that  such  a  career,  and  such  a  future  outcome,  are 
not  only  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  as  contained  in  Scripture, 
but  with  life  as  we  find  it,  with  character  as  we  know  it.  We  have 
the  complete  necessary  outfit  for  such  a  training.  We  are  capable 
under  God  of  entering  upon  it.  There  is  time  enough  to  accomplish 
it  here,  and  a  whole  eternity  to  enjoy  its  fruits  hereafter.  No  other 
view  of  the  purpose  of  our  being  is  satisfactory.  "  Whence?  ^^  and 
"Whither?^'  are  questions  which  not  only  always  have,  but  always 
will  puzzle  the  philosophers  who  reject  the  theory  that  there  are  method 
and  design  in  all  that  pertains  to  us  here,  looking  far  beyond  death 
and  the  grave.  Life  is  an  enigma,  which  no  man  can  solve,  save 
when  viewed  as  a  probation,  a  period  of  preparation  for  greater 
diings.hereafter.  Bellamy  has  made  the  suggestive  remark  that 
"  as  tlie  Jewish  dispensation  was  introductory  and  preparatory  to 
the  Christian,  so  this  present  universe  may  be  introductory  and 
preparatory  to  one  after  the  Day  of  Judgment,  almost  infinitely 
lai^ger.''  Edward  Beecher  suggested  that  the  work  of  creating  and 
training  intelligent  beings  to  know  and  love  God  is  only  just  b(^n, 
and  that  the  main  increase  and  extension  of  the  universe  is  yet  to 
oome. 

Earth  is  but  a  tarrying  place,  sings  Hannah  More : 
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'*  Tlio  Konl  on  earih  ih  an  immortal  guost 
ConipelliMl  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast; 
A  Hpark  \vhi«*h  upward  tendrt  by  nature^a  foroe; 
A  stream  diverted  from  it*<  parent  source ; 
A  drop  dissevereil  from  tiie  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parteil  from  eternity ; 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  tbe  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile  anxious  for  bis  native  bome." 


With  8iich  thoughts  uppermost  in  the  mind,  how  difFerent  the  aspect 
whieh  our  present  life  pri!sontrt.  Every  human  t)eing  may  say  :  I 
am  not  tM>rn  for  a  moment  ouly  ;  I  am  not  plac^ed  here  ou  earth  to 
weep  and  stnigj^le,  to  think  and  toil,  to  Ixi  huifetetl  and  defeated, 
to  eujoy  prosperity  or  adversity,  to  suffer  losst^,  to  endure  affliction, 
|X)verty,  jmin  and  death,  all  for  no  purjK>se.  Were  these  things  so, 
life  is  Iiardly  worth  living ;  better  end  it  at  once  and  go  down  into 
painless  and  dreamhss  oblivion.  Fixjueh  infidelity  is,  in  a  measure, 
consistent  with  its  own  reasonings,  for  there  are  more  suicides  in 
France  tlian  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  The  present  good 
of  society,  the  happiness  of  future  generations,  are  motives  utterly 
inude([uate  to  govern  and  satisfy  the  impulses  and  compreheasive 
reasonings  .of  the  immortal  mind.  Had  there  never  been  a  revela- 
tion of  the  future  world,  and  had  the  human  mind  failed  to  cx)noeive 
of  it,  possibly  dying  souls  might  gather  a  crumb  of  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  they  have  eaten  and  drunken,  laughed  and  danced, 
bought  and  sold,  for  a  day,  and  must  now  give  place  to  the  on-com- 
ing generations,  while  they  tliemselves  go  into  nothingness,  neither 
name  nor  character  loug  surviving  the  fatal  wreck.  But  with 
the  hopes  we  have  cherished,  the  faith  we  have  cultivated,  and 
the  knowledge  we  have  gathered,  concerning  an  immortality  of 
blessedness,  most  of  us  would  fail  utterly  to  be  satisfied  with  life  as 
it  is,  were  these  religious  factors  stricken  out. 

Away  out  beyond  the  confines  of  time  and  sense  there  is  a 
conscious  and  unending  life  for  every  soul  which,  for  many  or  few 
years,  has  inhabited  its  earthly  tenement  of  clay ;  and  the  joys,  the 
fears,  the  pains,  the  tears,  the  wrestlings,  the  triumphs,  and  all  the 
changing  experiences  incident  to  the  earthly  allotment,  are  so  many 
ingredients  in  the  cup  of  life  calculated  to  produce  tried  and  true 
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eletneDts  of  cliaracter  wliich  shall  survive  the  shock  of  death. 
Thus  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  life  are  part  of  the  discipline 
tlirough  which  we  pass.  We  get  uothiug  out  of  life  hut  disc^ipliiie, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  iuipart  anything  else  to  the  lives 
of  others.  As  men,  we  are  formed  of  body,  mind  and  soul ;  as 
Christians,  of  spirit,  grace  and  discipline.  Our  spirits  are  of 
ourselves,  grace  is  from  God,  and  discipline  from  the  cliaracter  and 
sphere  of  our  being.  Ten  thousand  different  things  contribute  to 
our  proof  and  correction  here.  False  philosophy  and  blasphemous 
infidelity  serve,  ])erhajis,  as  well  as  anything  else,  to  test  the  metal 
of  character  whether  it  have  tlie  ring  of  that  pure  gold  which  is 
tried  in  the  fire  and  fittetl  for  its  place  iu  the  palace  of  splendor  on 
high.  "  Every  acl,"  says  Bishoj)  I'^lward  Thom))son, "  tends  to  form 
a  habit  of  body,  mind  or  heart.  Between  passion  and  -priuoiplG, 
under  tlie  temptations  of  life,  there  is  a  steady  conflict.  Yield  to 
principle,  and  you  at  once  strengtheu  it,  ^veaken  |>assion,  and  a(.^|uire 
both  inclination  to  virtue  and  fiicility  in  it.  Then  comes  the  peace 
of  oonacience,  the  approbation  of  Gml,  alliance  with  the  good,  to 
confirm  this  virtuoiLS  tendency.  Let  this  process  be  continued 
without  interruption,  and  every  act  is  contributing  to  form  a  char- 
acter fitted  for  the  skies,  as  surely  as.  every  brick  laid  in  a  wall 
under  the  direction  of  a  wise  arehitect,  is  contributing  to  rear  a 
building." 

Let  no  one  complain  tliat  God  has  not  sufficiently  unfolded  the 
future,  and  the  character  of  our  existence  in  it.  His  ofl-re^x^ted 
instructions  and  admonitions  resj>ect[ng  our  conduct  here  sufficiently 
indicate  to  the  obedient  and  thoughtful  the  sublime  characteristics 
of  existence  hereafter.  For  what  purpose  did  Jesus  exact  from  hi.i 
followers  such  self-denial,  such  complete  renunciation  of  the  workl, 
such  consecrated  devotion  to  the  life  of  faith  and  duty  hut  to 
suggest  to  them  the  high  activities,  tlie  glorious  responsibilities  of 
the  life  to  come?  He  would  not  have  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
so  severe  a  training  but  for  its  appropriately  glorious  triumph. 
Had  he  not  left  the  future  com|)aratively  obscure,  one  element  at 
least  of  the  training  would  have  l)ecn  ini^Kissible.  "  Blessed  are 
they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  liave  believed."  Could  sight  take 
the  place  of  faith,  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian  life  would  be 
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gone.  Free  agency  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  peaceful  rest  of 
faith  and  submission  would  be  displaced  by  knowledge  and  coercion. 
Any  further  absolute  knowledge  of  the  future  tlian  God  has  given 
would  uj>set  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  and  cliange  the  entire 
aspect  of  our  mortal  career.  Tupper  wrote  no  truer  proverb  than 
the  following : 

"  A  nionil  RJcknefls,  like  to  sin,  must  have  a  moral  cure ; 
And  faith  aUiiie  can  heal  the  mind  whofie  malmly  is  sense/' 

The  gn-atest  and  best  men  who  have-  ever  livwl,  have  taught 
dcK^rines  in  acconlance  with  those  we  have  here  advanced.  Christ 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the  gospel,  but,  as  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  P.  Field  remarks,  by  this  we  are  not  to  understand 
tliat  there*  ^-as  no  knowledge  of  immortality  before  tlie  advent  of 
the  Redeemer.  We  do  not  lielieve  that  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
however  rarely  they  may  have  alluded  to  the  ctenial  life,  once 
dreameil  of  aimihilation.  Their  faitli  in  a  living  G<k1  carried  with 
it  faith  in  immortality.  We  do  not  believe  that  man,  anywhere,  is 
left  without  a  witness  to  his  immortal  being.  The  ancient  I^n>- 
tians  emlialmed  the  body,  believing  it  would  be  again  the  aboile  of 
the  spirit.  The  ancient  Roman  would  write  on  the  tomb  of  the 
dead,  Requieacat  in  pace.  But  what  is  the  resting  in  })eaoe  of  anni- 
hilation?   Addison's  Cato  makes  the  natural  reflection: 

"  It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  reasonest  well — 
Else  whence  this  plotising  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
Tliis  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  wlience  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  naught?   Which  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
Tis  tlie  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
Tis  Heaven  iti^elf  that  points  out  a  hereafter 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man." 

**If,"  says  Socrates,  "  uix)n  her  release  the  soul  be  found  pure  and 
fipee  from  all  that  appertains  to  the  body  *  *  *  she  goes  to  the 
world  which  is  invisible  like  herself;  to  the  world  divine  and  im- 
mortal and  All!  of  thought;  there  set  free  from  error,  folly,  fears, 
and  the  fierce  passions  and  other  evils  of  humanity,  her  lot  is  a 
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happy  one  indeed ;  *  *  *  but  if  upon  her  release  she  be  found  un- 
clean and  polluted  by  her  intercourse  with  the  body,  *  *  *  do  you 
think  that  a  soul  in  this  condition  will  be  found  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated  when  she  is  set  free  ?  " 

(Joethe  declared  that  man  is  entitled  to  believe  in  immortality ; 
such  belief  is  agreeable  to  his  nature;  and  his  instincts  in  this 
direction  are  confirmed  by  religious  assurances..  "My  belief"  he 
says,  "  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  springs  from  the  idea  of  activ- 
ity ;  for  when  I  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  course  of  restless  activity  I 
have  a  sort  of  guarantee  from  Nature  that,  when  the  present  form 
of  my  existence  proves  itself  inailequate  for  the  energizing  of  my 
spirit,  she  will  provide  another  form  more  appro{)riate.  AVhen  a 
man  is  seventy-five  years  old  he  cannot  avoid  now  and  then  thinking 
of  death.  This  thought,  when  it  comes,  leaves  me  in  a  state  of  perfect 
peace,  for  I  have  the  most  assured  conviction  that  our  soul  is  of  an 
essence  absolutely  indestructible;  an  essence  that  works  on  froip 
eternity  to  eternity.  It  is  like  tlie  sun,  wliicli  to  our  earthly  eyes 
sinks  and  sets,  but  in  reality  never  sinks,  but  sliines  on  unceasingly." 

"  Where  is  the  other  world?"  inquires  Charlotte  Bronte.  "  In  what 
will  another  life  consist?  AVhy  do  I  ask?  Have  I  not  cause  to 
think  that  the  hour  is  hasting  but  too  fast  when  the  veil  must  be 
rent  for  me?  Do  I  not  know  the  grand  mystery  is  likely  to  burst 
prematurely  on  me?  Great  Spirit,  in  wluxse  gocnlness  I  confide, 
whom,  as  my  Father,  I  have  jKBtitioned  niglit  and  morning  from 
early  infancy,  help  the  weak  cn^ation  of  thy  hunds!  Sustain  me 
through  the  ordeal  I  dread  and  must  undergo !  Give  me  strength ! 
Give  me  patience !     Give  me— oli,  fiive  vie  faith !" 

"The  human  soul,"  says  Domcr, "  is  by  its  very  idea  imperishable. 
No  force  of  nature  reaches  to  the  spirit.  Nor  can  the  soul  be  the 
author  of  its  own  death." 

"  We  do  not  believe  immortality,"  observes  Martineau,  "  because 
we  have  proved  it,  but  we  forever  try  to  prove  it  because  we  believe 
it." 

"  I^ve  is  real,"  postulates  a  modem  writer.  "  The  spirit-life  is 
eternal.  Affections  are  strengthened  by  the  exerciee  thereof.  Human 
love  develops  our  capacity  for  loving  God.  We  can  never  realize 
the  strength  of  love  until  we  meet  with  afflictive  dispensations.    Love 
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is  life.  Let  him  who  doubts  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  learn  to 
love.  Let  him  lay  away  his  heart's  treasures,  and  see  how  the  love 
lived  on  when  flivh  and  blood  are  gone.  Are  his  heart's  yearnings 
experiencwl  then  k^s  ri'al  than  his  c^aresses  ased  to  be?  Is  it  the 
face,  the  hands,  the  feet,  the  fonn  of  our  departed  that  we  wait  to 
find,  or  their  undying  souls  wherewith  our  love  would  be  requited? 
^God  is  a  spirit,'  and  we  are  spirits,  and  the  life  which  we  now  live 
in  the  flesh  is  fleeting.  Oh  to  be  clothed  ujwn  with  thoughts  of  our 
immortality!" 

The  poet  had  a  similar  conception  of  eternal  things: 

"Tlicro  iiro  feelings  that  leather,  and  brood  o'er  the  soul, 
Forbi(Min^  tlio  current  of  passion  to  roll. 
Wlion  the  nuito  spirit  jjjazos  with  awe  and  delight 
On  vi\;;ue  forinlos.s  outlines  that  flit  o'er  its  eight. 
And  sees,  in  the  visions  that  dimly  pass  by, 
A  glimpse  of  its  own  Eternity. 

"  There's  a  yearning  that's  felt  in  the  hearths  deepest  cell. 
And  silently,  vainly  within  doth  it  swell ; 
And  scorning  the  hopes  of  the  children  of  earth, 
Aspirw  to  the  home  of  its  loftier  birth ; 
And  that  yearning,  unquenehed,  in  the  heart  will  e'er  lie. 
Till  refreshed  by  a  draught  of  Eternity. 

"  As  the  young  eagle  pants  for  the  glorious  light, 
And  flutters  its  yet  unfledged  pinions  for  flight, — 
Its  mountain-built  eyry  disdainfully  scans, 
While  the  broad  azure  heaven  its  glowing  eye  spans,— 
So  stniggles  the  earth -fett<*red  spirit  to  fly, 
And  bathe  in  the  light  of  Et<3mity. 

"  As  that  noble  bird  soars  when  its  thraldom  is  done, 
Soars  swiftly  and  steadily  on  to  the  sun, 
So  shall  the  immortal,  when  spreading  her  wings, 
Glance  lightly  beneath  on  terrestrial  things : 
And  on  God,  her  bright  Source,  firmly  fixing  her  eye. 
For  ever  exult  in  Eternitv." 

That  grand  old  patriot  and  poet,  Victor  Hugo,  once  observed : 
"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  time  to  place  everything  in  this  life. 
In  giving  to  maa  for  his  sole  end  and  aim  the  life  of  earth  you 
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aggravate  all  his  miseries  by  the  final  n^atur.  And  that  which 
was  only  suffering — that  is  to  say,  tlie  law  of  God — is  changed  to 
despair,  the  law  of  hell.  The  duty  of  us  all,  legislators,  bishops, 
poets,  is  to  help  raise  all  faces  toward  heaven,  to  direct  all  souls 
towartl  the  future  life.  Let  us  say  with  high  confidence  that  no 
one  has  suffered  unjustly,  or  in  vain.  Dtuith  is  restitution.  Go<l 
appears  at  the  end  of  all.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  live  if 
we  were  to  die  entirely.  That  which  alleviates  labor  and  sanctifies 
toil  is  to  have  l^efore  us  the  vision  of  a  better  world  through  the 
darkness  of  this  life.  That  world  is  to  nie  more  real  than  the  chi- 
mera which  we  devour  and  which  we  call  life.  It  is  forever  before 
my  eyes.  It  is  the  supreme  certainty  of  my  reason,  as  it  is  the  su- 
preme consolation  of  my  soul."  And  elsewhere  he  vehemently 
protests :  "  It  is  idle  for  you,  my  friends,  to  say  that  to-morrow  or 
thereafter  I  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave.  The  grave  shall  not  hold 
me.  Your  six  feet  of  earth  will  not  hide  me  in  darkness.  Your 
earth-worms  may  devour  all  that  is  jxirishable  of  me,  but  nothing 
can  prevail  over  my  spiritual  intelligence." 

That  great  soldier  and  statesman,  Bismarck,  has  not  been  credited 
as  a  man  of  faith;  but  his  literary  amanuensis.  Dr.  Busch,  reports 
a  conversation  in  which  the  renowned  Prussian  remarked :  "  I  do  not 
understand  how  people  can  live  without  a  belief,  and  without  a 
public  confession  of  faith,  without  believing  in  Grod  as  the  Judge 
Superior,  in  a  future  life  and  the  duty  of  fulfilling  one's  mission 
on  earth.  If  I  were  not  a  Christian,  I  would  not  remain  at  my 
post  a  single  hour.  If  I  did  not  believe  in  God,  I  would  do  nothing 
for  human  masters.  Take  away  my  faith,  and  you  take  away  my 
love  of  country." 

"  The  dead,  and  the  living,"  nicely  observes  Dr.  Alexander  Mac 
Laren,  "  are  not  names  of  two  classes  which  exclude  each  other. 
Much  rather,  there  are  none  who  are  dead.  The  dead  are  simply 
the  living  who  have  died.  While  they  were  dying  they  lived,  and 
after  they  were  dead  they  lived  more  fully.  All  live  unto  God. 
'  God  18  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.^  Oh,  how 
solemnly  sometimes  the  thought  comes  up  before  us,  that  all  those 
past  generations  which  have  stormed  across  this  earth  of  ours,  and 
then  have  fallen  into  still  forgetfulness,  live  yet    Somewhere,  at 
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this  very  lastant,  they  now  vtTily  arc!  We  say  they  were,  they 
liave  bct»n !  There  are  no  liave  boens !  Life  is  life  for  ever !  To 
l)e  18  eternal  beiii^.  Every  man  tluit  has  died  is  at  this  instant  in 
full  |)ossi^««ion  of  all  his  fiuMilties,  in  the  inteusest  exercise  of  all  his 
c«j>at'iti(»s,  standing  soniewherc  in  (Jod's  gnat  universe,  ringed  with 
a  sense  of  ilmVa  im'scni-e,  and  fwling  in  every  fibre  of  his  lx?ing 
that  life  which  conu-is  ailer  de;ith  Ls  not  less  real  but  more  r«d,  not 
Itss  grciit  but  more  gn»jit,  not  li-ss  full  or  intense,  but  niorc»  full  and 
intense,  than  the  niingle<l  life  which,  livt^l  here  on  earth,  was  a 
a»ntrc  of  life  surro(nide<I  with  a  crust  and  circumference  of  mor- 
tidity.  The  deatl  arc  the  living.  They  lived  while  they  died  and 
afler  they  die  tliey  live  on  forcver." 

Dean  Staidey  omt*  gave  his  (H)ncvption  of  what  the  soul  realizes 
in  the  grand  birth-hour  of  immortal  life  in  these  l)e:mtiful  wonls: 
"Therc  the  soul  finds  itsiilf  alone  on  the  mountain  ridge  overlooking 
the  unknown  futurc.  *  *  *  AVo  arc  left  alone  with  God.  We  know 
not  in  the  shadow  of  the  night  who  it  is  that  touches  us — we  feel 
only  that  the  Everlasting  Arms  arc  closing  us  in;  the  twilight  of 
the  morning  brcaks,  we  arc  bid  to  depart  in  peace,  for  by  a  strength 
not  our  own  we  have  pre^vaileil,  and  the  path  is  nuule  clear  before  as." 

Dr.  livman  Beecher,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on  mental  activity  in 
the  futurc  life,  ekxpiently  disc^uir.-^l  like  this : 

"  Next  to  the  blessedness  of  IxMug  free  from  sin,  is  that  of  intense, 
untiring  actmiy  in  the  service  of  God.  Does  the  eye  of  Moses 
sleep?  I)(K«  the  harp  of  David  hang  imstning  and  silent  in  the 
courts  of  heaven,  like  the  shields  of  the  mighty  in  the  halls  of  the 
dead  ?  Arc  AVatt^,  Payson,  Ikxter,  Whitfield,  Brainard,  D\nght, 
dreaming  mcaif  the  ages  of  eternity,  or  s|x»nding  them  merely  in 
psalm-singing?  In  heaven,  as  elsewhere,  bcnevoletU  action  is  the 
life  of  the  soul.  I  could  hardly  be  content  to  go  therc,  only  to  sit 
by  purling  streams,  on  Ixxls  of  roses,  fanned  by  fragrant  breezes, 
and  lulled  to  rest  by  soft  music.  The  nature  and  laws  of  the  mind 
must  be  reversed  before  mental  inaction  can  constitute  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven.  Therc  is  rest  therc ; — but  it  is  the  rest  of  high, 
untiring,  untrammelled,  |x?rsistent  energy  in  the  worsliip  and  ser- 
vice of  God.  Has  Paul  ceased  to  itinerate  those  heavenly  r^ons, 
flaming  like  a  comet  in  the  work  of  his  Saviour  ?    Has  the  mind 
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of  Newton  ceased  its  profound  investigations  into  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  sunk  in  ignoble  repose  ?  " 

Rev.  Philli{)s  Brooks  believes  that  the  man  whose  life  is  a  strug- 
gle after  simple  ol)cdieuce  to  God,  when  at  last  his  earthly  task  is 
done,  may  look  from  the  borders  of  this  life  into  the  other,  and 
humbly  say,  as  his  whole  history  of  the  life  that  is  finished,  and 
the  whole  prayer  for  the  life  that  is  yet  to  come,  the  words  that 
Jesus  said  with  his  cross  lx»fore  him  :  "  I  have  glorified  thee,  O  my 
Father !  on  the  earth ;  now,  O  my  father !  glorify  thou  me  with 
Uiee." 

Bishop  Matthew  Simpson  pictures  the  grave  as  "  a  passage  into 
the  beautiful  and  the  glorious.  We  have  laid  our  friends  in  the 
grave,  but  they  are  around  us.  The  little  children  that  sat  upon 
our  knees,  into  whose  eyes  we  looked  with  love,  whose  little  hands 
have  clasped  our  neck,  on  whose  clieek  we  have  imprinted  the  kiss, 
we  can  almost  feel  the  throbbing  of  their  heart  to-day.  They  have 
passed  from  us,  but  where  are  they  ?  Just  beyond  the  line  of  the 
invisible.  And  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  educated  us,  who 
directed  and  comforted  as,  where  are  they  but  just  beyond  the  line 
of  the  invisible?  The  associates  of  our  lives  that  walked  along 
life's  pathway,  those  with  whom  we  took  sweet  counsel  and  who 
dropped  from  our  side,  where  are  they  but  just  beyond  us? — not 
far  away — it  may  be  very  near,  in  the  heaven  of  light  and  love. 
Is  there  anything  to  alarm  us  in  the  tliought  of  the  invisible? 
No ;  it  seems  to  me  that  sometimes  when  our  heads  arc  on  the 
pillow,  there  come  whispers  of  joy  from  the  spirit  land  which  have 
dropped  into  our  hearts  thouglits  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  and 
glorious  as  if  some  angel's  wing  passed  over  our  brow  and  some 
dear  one  sat  by  our  pillow  and  communed  with  our  hearts  to  raise 
oar  affections  toward  the  other  and  better  world." 

And  so,  of  the  relation  of  the  earthly  life  to  the  future  equally 
dear  and  convincing  views  have  been  expressed.  "  Only  when," 
says  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.,  "  in  the  light  of  God's  word,  we 
see  life  to  be  a  probation,  a  discipline,  a  preparation,  a  labor,  a 
strife,  a  conquest,  an  emancipation,  a  redemption ;  and  the  world 
to  be  the  field  and  opportunity  for  working  out  glory  and  honoi 
and  immortality  and  eternal  life— only  then  is  sunlight  thrown 
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over  the  lurhid  chaos  of  human  cxisli'iut',  ever}'  wave  of  trouble 
made  to  s|u»rklo  witli  beauty  and  roll  in  majestic  harnic  ny,  and  gin, 
t!k>ri\>\v,  and  toil— ^lotlicnl  in  angt'l  jrannents — (ransfornied  into 
ministoring  spirits  st'ut  forth  to  minister  to  heirs  of  immor- 
tality." 

"  The  soul  is  too  gn^at,"  aHirnts  Dr.  E.  A.  Kitridge,  "  to  \ye  fully 
ex]Ninde<l  in  this  sphere.  Its  esipahilities  link  it  t«)  another.  It 
liungers  ibr  knowletlge,  but  only  leiirns  the  al]>halK't  here  and  pieks 
out  a  few  erumbs  of  truth.  This  longing  for  immoilality  implanted 
by  the  Creator  is  his  promise  that  it  shall  l)e  satisiietl." 

President  C.  II.  Payne  remarks  that  "in  ever)*  true  life  there 
is  an  adaptation  of  means  to  end ;  an  insejKinible  sequential  con- 
nection Ix'tween  the  lile  that  is  and  the  life  which  is  to  be.  Look 
ujwn  this  life  a«  in  any  sense  a  finality  ;  it  l)affles  your  thought. 
Look  u]K)n  it  as  a  probation,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  mys- 
tpjy  is  solved." 

lii-ar  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst :  "  Man  is  made  for  spiritual  beauty. 
Hencxj  the  neetl  of  this  stern  dis<?ipline  of  confli*^.  The  youth  meets 
it  as  he  oikjus  the  door  of  his  father's  hoitse  and  looks  out  on  life. 
The  sound  of  battle  is  hcnird.  Will  he  triumph?  The  eagle  is 
not  made  for  the  valley  and  the  shadows.  Its  beak  and  talons,  its 
eye  and  wing,  s|K'ak  of  its  upwanl  reacli  and  the  sphere  it  has  to 
fill.  We  are  to  live  in  the  sunlight  and  infinite  favor  of  God. 
Through  stn^nuous  endeavor,  by  jmtient  suffering,  not  by  ^  peace,' 
but  by  a  '  swonl/  are  our  victories  to  I)e  won.  Ijoiter  not,  but 
with  faith  in  him  who  causeth  us  always  to  triumph,  let  us  go 
fonvard." 

Rev.  TluHxloi'e  Ti.  Cuyler  fin<ls  comfort  in  the  same  thought: 
"  To  my  mind  there  is  only  one  solution  for  life's  mysteries  and 
only  one  support  for  its  dfiys  of  terrible  affliction.  The  only  relief 
I  can  find  is  in  the  certainty  that  this  life  is  not  the  end;  but  simply 
and  only  the  preparatory  s<*hool  for  the  real  and  endless  life  beyond. 
The  moment  that  I  accept  this  truth  fully  and  hold  it  firmly,  I 
find  solid  ground  for  my  feet  and  light  for  my  sorrowing  soul." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wilcox,  D.  D.,  adds  his  testimony :  "  Life  is  a 
process  of  spiritual  discipline.  Our  world  is  a  reform  school,  where 
God  is  trying  to  educate  his  wayward  children  for  eternal  lives  of 
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aprightneas  and  bles^noss  in  heaven.  And  the  burdens  we  are 
called  to  boar  form  a  moat  important  i>art  of  our  training." 

If,  then,  correction,  salvation,  and  discipline  constitute  the  pur- 
pose of  man's  life  on  earth,  and  eternal  ages  are  his  destiny  when 
he  goes  hence,  how  important  tlie  y<.>ars  of  his  j»ilgrimage !  How 
important  tlioiie  factors  of  thought,  of  emotion,  of  principle,  of 
action  and  of  cxpencuce,  whi<:h  enter  into  his  probationary  train- 
ing. These  couMtitutc  the  sum  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Il.s 
suitableness  to  man  in  relation  to  an  unending  futnrity  has  l>een  the 
theme  of  the  ages.  "  There  are  many  things  of  importance  in  this 
world,"  says  Brown,  "  but  none  so  iinjmrtant  as  religion.  To  man 
as  an  immortal  b<;ing,  it  is  solely  important.  It  insts  all  other 
things  into  the  shade,  and  stands  forth  in  its  own  Ineffable  briglit- 
ness  bearing  the  stamp  of  its  divine  origin.  To  the  man  who  died 
yesterday,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  no  consideration  whether  he  was 
rich  or  poor ;  whether  lie  was  lionored  or  despised ;  whether  he 
was  a  prince  or  a  be^ar ;  whether  he  spent  his  days  in  mirth,  or 
had  anxiety  and  sorrow  for  Iiis  [xirtion  ;  all  these  things,  except  for 
the  influence  they  may  have  excrte<i  on  tlie  formation  of  liis  relig- 
ious and  moral  character,  all  these  are  now  to  him  matters  of  no 
importance ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  im{>ortauce  to  him  still,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  forever,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  really  relig- 
ious ;  for  on  that  single  jroint  Iiinges  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of 
eternity. 

"You  may  easily  get  other  subjects  on  whicli  to  employ  your 
thoughts ;  but  none  that  so  much  deserve  tliem  as  Religion,  Yoii 
may  easily  get  other  objects  on  which  to  fix  your  aifections :  but 
none  that  will  reward  them  like  religion.  You  may  maice  other 
acquirements,  which  will  be  useful  to  you  in  your  social  cajiacity ; 
but  none  so  universally  and  really  useful  as  Religion.  To  be 
without  Religion,  is  virtually  to  deny  the  most  honorable  fact 
which  can  be  stated  in  reference  to  human  nature ;  that  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  Divinity.  To  be  i\-ithout  Religion,  is  to  be 
'  quite  unfurnished '  for  the  a^vful  eternity  on  which  we  must  soon 
enter." 

Let  us  give  our  cheerful,  but  earnest  attention  to  this  great  truth. 
Ijet  oa  ponder  it  over  and  over.    Let  us  be  deeply  serious  in  apply- 
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ing  it  to  our  lives.  Let  us  be  diligent  in  the  U8C  of  its  means. 
I^t  US  be  tireless  in  availing  ourselves  of  its  advantages  and  privi- 
li^gcs.  Ix^t  us  make  it  the  one  business  of  our  existcnoe  here 
to  know  its  worth,  feel  its  power,  and  gain  its  gloiy.  As  some 
unknown  author  says : 

"  So  live,  that  when  the  niij^hty  caravan, 
Which  hahs  one  nij^ht-timc  in  the  Vale  of  Death, 
Shall  Htriko  it8  white  tents  for  the  morning  march, 
Tlioii  shall  mount  onward  to  the  Paternal  Hills, 
Tliy  foot  unwcarie<l,  and  thy  strength  renewed 
Like  the  strong  eaglets  for  the  upward  flight" 


THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

A  gocKl  part  of  life's  discipline  results  from  the  institution  of  the 
family.  Our  lives  are  mainly  spent  at  home.  Business  and 
pleasure  may  take  us  for  brief  periods  abroad,  but  we  always  gladly 
return  to 

"  The  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  i)eai'e,  and  plenty ;  where, 
Su{)porting  and  supported,  polished  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss/' 

We  arc  lK)rn  at  home,  taught  to  speak  and  think  at  home^  trained 
in  our  habits  of  life  chiefly  at  home,  tried  in  a  thousand  ways  as  to 
temiKjr  and  dis|K>sition  at  home,  and  swayed  by  home  influences  in 
all  the  relations  we  sastain  in  life.  As  a  rule,  a  man  is  in  chanictcr 
what  he  apjxMirs  to  be  at  home.  Restraints  are  thrown  off,  and  he 
manifests  the  real  sjiirit  of  his  heart.  When  Greorge  Whitefield 
was  asked  whether  a  certain  man  was  good,  he  replied,  "I  know 
not — I  never  lived  with  him."  And  Philip  Henry  declares  that 
"Every  man,  in  religion,  is  really,  what  he  is  relatively." 

A  good  family  government  is  a  glorious  arrangement  for  a  child. 
"Order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  and  to  be  made  subject  to  the  first 
law  of  heaven  is  to  take  the  first  step  toward  getting  there.  "  Let 
everything  be  done  decently,  and  in  order,"  is  the  mandate  of  the 
apostle.    The  welfare  of  a  household  requires  the  observance  of 
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times  and  seasons,  of  distinctions  in  age,  authority,  and  privileges. 
Regularity  of  devotion,  of  meab,  of  rising,  and  of  rest,  is  worth 
iusiatiug  upon.  Peace,  temper,  diligeuoe,  economy,  proijpcrity,  uot 
uofrequcutly  depend  upou  it.  Coufusioo  is  the  foe  to  bliss,  and 
disorder  is  friendly  to  disease  and  paiu.  Authority,  rightly  shown, 
in  often  a  boon,  and  subordination  the  best  lesson  a  mortal  can  learn. 
Ill  the  family  especially,  "  It  must  needs  be  that  offenses  will  come," 
and  liow  shall  tliey  be  di.s]X)S(x]  of?  There  are  two  extremes — too 
much  severity  and  too  great  leniency.  Let  the  father  be  the  tcnder- 
est  of  fathers,  but  a  father  still.  Make  nut  a  helpless  child  tremble 
and  retreat,  hut  win  bis  confidence  and  love  so  that  he  will  run  to 
your  arms  even  for  correction  uod  reproof.  "And  ye,  fatliers, 
provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  "Chasten  thy  son  while 
there  is  ho|>e."  Make  him  clearly  to  understand  his  duties  and 
privilt^^.  Keep  improper  books  and  companions  away  from  him. 
Supply  him  with  good  books.  There  are  families  who  spend  a  hun- 
dred dollars  willingly  to  improve  their  stock  who  tliink  that  ten  dol- 
lars is  too  much  to  pay  for  good  reading  for  their  children ;  and  yet 
they  wonder  why  their  boys  will  leave  their  honies  for  bod  company. 
"A  home  without  books  is  like  a  room  without  windows."  Teach 
your  children  to  love  fine  and  good  books.  "Five-cent  volumes," 
says  the  OyiujregaHonalist,  "  with  dingy  print  and  worn-out  cuts 
within  paper  covers,  do  not  foster  a  love  for  literature  any  more  than 
curtainlesB  windows  and  broken  panes  foster  a  love  for  home.  The 
dress  of  book^  often  determines  for  children  the  difterence  between 
bourishncss  and  culture.  Good  parents  will  insist  on  their  children 
finishing  one  book  before  they  take  up  another.  They  will  then  be 
lefls  likely  to  choose  worthless  books,  and  they  will  linger  in  thought 
over  the  characters  and  pictures  brought  before  them.  Snch  parents 
will  also  ask  their  children  why  they  are  reading  this  book ;  and 
why  at  this  particular  time,  and  why  they  like  it.  And  tliey  will 
reap  the  reward  of  their  care  in  seeing  their  children  improve  in 
tastes,  appreciative  of  fine  thoughts,  happy  in  home  life,  and  prepared 
to  choose  wisely  between  good  and  evil." 

Take  care  to  be  strictly  truthful  with  your  children.     They  learn 
in  their  tendercst  years  to  study  oar  fitoea,  and  to  interpret  our 
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iii«:miiiir  l>y  4»nr  r.\|»rr-.-iiiii.  In-  <lifply  sliu-rn?  with  them.  Rev. 
.1.  I>.  \\':ilk«'i\  I >.  !>.,  irlls  ii\'  oin-.  iiion*  than  oixlinarily  gifted  aud 
nilliirtil,  wImm-  i*:iiiir  ha-*  iml  iiali/^-d  \ui\u\  Ut'aii>».'  it  is  siuid  his 
ihitth*!'  trtis  intf  .xiiirn,;  *' 1 1*  wi-  aiv  imi  iniihlul/'  he  therefore 
(iK.Miv'- "  \v<-  ^-hall^.w  ihi-  Mnls  (»!'  inlidi-lity,  whirh,  long  after  we 
an-  pnn\ >hall  >|)riii^  Innii  tiiir  rotliiuil  i-hiy  and  ItearTniit  untodeath, 
Chililnii  may  U*  tmi  siriiily  nantl,  hut  nt-ver  t<K)  dcH'ply  iniprcfised 
with  the  vahu*  of  iniih.  Ia'X  ti.s  ii<  juiivnts  l>e  eiuvful  >vliat  we 
jinMni.H'  and  ihrcatcn;  hut  wliciiyvt*  have*  drliU'rately  s|K)kei],  how- 
I'ViT  j'liMly,  hi»\v«'V('r  paiiilnl,  ht  ns  I'nllill.  IaI  no  iMTsuasions,  no 
jMHitinv"*,  nor  irais,  <-han;:r  <»nr  wi'll-ciinsidcnil  words.  It'  we  lie  to 
(inr  fhilih^n  \\r  injniv  (nirM'lvr.«^,  wr  w*id\L'n  <iur  ai:lh*»rity,  au'J  we 
harm  th«'  -pirilual  chanu'iri-  <»!'  onr  chiKhx-n,  may  be  luri'ver.  In 
dtimoiic  piv(rnm»nl,  pirhM|»<  hcrnri*  and  Im^vojuI  all  otIuT  relations, 
truth  i^  in)))<>rtant,  Ix-canM'  it  lies  at  liu^  tonndation  ul'  eluiraetery  of 
s«M'icly,  an<I  ^«hm1  pivrrnmcnl." 

'*  \Vh«n  mv  m«>thfr  >av>  *  Nt»/  tln-iv  is  no  *  Yrs'  in  it."  Here  is 
a  sermon  in  a  niit>hrll.  Mnliiin<lrs  oi'  parents  s:iy  '^Xo"  but  after 
a  deal  fii*  te:isin;x  ii»d  d«-l>ate  it  linallv  iMconu-s  "  Yes."  IxA'e  and 
kindness  areoM'ntial  elements  in  the  sn<tv>.-^l'nl  management  of  chil- 
dren; Imt  lirmiiess,  (kH'i>it»n,  inllexihilily  and  unilomiity  of  treat- 
ment are  no  less  important. 

Teach  yonr  ehildren  to  helj)  them.-elves.  **  The  thoughtless 
mother,"  >ay>  1  h'rlHTt  S]K'ne<T,  **  who  hourly  yields  lo  the  a\[uests — 
*  Mamma,  tie  my  jiinaiore/  *  Manuna,  l>uttt>n  my  s1kk«/  and  the  like, 
cannot  In-  iHM'>nad«Ml  tliat  caeh  of  I he>e  eomrssions  is  detrimental ; 
bnl  the  wi<er  spectator  sei's  that  if  this  ])olicy  be  long  pursued,  and 
1m'  exleniled  to  ntlu'r  thini:s,  it  will  end  in  hopeless  dejiendencj'. 
'J'he  traeher  of  the  old  >eh«»ol  who  showeil  his  pupil  the  way  out  of 
(  vi-ry  dinl<iihy,  di»l  not  pi  reeive  that  he  was  geneniting  an  attitude 
<»r  mind  ;i:reatly  militatin**  a;iain>t  sn^'cess  in  life.  Taught  by 
l*e>talo//i,  howevi-r,  the  m<.<h  rn  instructor  indncvs  his  pupil  to 
solve  the  dillieuliirs  himsejl';  hellevini::  that  in  so  <loing,  he  is  pre- 
parinir  him  in  meet  the  dillicnlties  which,  when  he  g<ies  into  tlie 
world,  there  will  be  ni»one  to  help  him  throujxh  ;  and  finds  cH)ufirm- 
ation  ii»r  tliis  iM-lief  in  (he  l!iet  that  a  j^n^at  portion  of  the  most 
sueecwsliil  men  are  soH-madc.     lie  who  hclixt  liinLself  \>heu  young 
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morals  and  dishonesty  that  prevails.  The  origin  was  in  the  nurseiy ; 
so  the  aire,  under  God,  must  be  found  in  the  nursery.  You  must 
make  the  fountain  pure,  if  you  would  have  the  streams  wholesome. 
Principles  of  expediency,  policy,  are  like  cobwebs  before  the  storm 
of  human  passions.  Right  principles  must  be  grounded  in  the 
child  in  the  nursery,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  stand  in  the  day 
of  trial.  Tcac^h  him  to  Ix'  hom^^t  and  truthful,  because  it  is 
right — G(k1  rec|uireH  it  of  him — and  tiot  bccuime  it  is  the  best  policy ; 
for  this  is  a  thoroughly  scllish  priniriple,  and  is  of  the  devil. 

"Te:ich  your  child  seff-control.  Those  outbursts  of  ])assion  in  a 
child,  if  unrestrained,  oiU'u  eml  in  the  dungeon  or  on  the  scaffold. 
Hear  God's  estimate  of  sclf-<x>ntn)l :  '  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  tlian  the  mighty,  and  he  that  nileth  his  spirit  tlian  he  that 
taketh  a  city.' " 

Allow  your  children  all  the  fn^edom  consistent  with  ab3o]||^ 
safety.  Let  home  be  to  them  a  happy  place.  Let  them  play. 
Ijct  them  he  gay,  and  fresh,  and  joyous.  Let  them  develop  in 
their  childish  ways  originality.  By  and  by  it  will  shine  out  in 
tlie  startling  genius  of  manhood  or  the  beautiful  characteristics  of 
womanhood.  What  a  pity  to  rob  childhrxxl  of  its  ideal  loveliness. 
Kuskin  confesiscs  tliat  he  really  never  enjoyed  childhood,  and 
Milton  has  put  it  in  the  mouth  of  his  divine  speaker  in  ^'  Paradise 
R^ained ''  to  say : 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do 
What  might  be  public  good." 

Boswell  reports  of  Johnson  that  he  never  joined  with  the  other 

boys  at  Litchfield  school  in  their  ordinary  .diversions.     Perhaps, 

had  he  done  so,  he  would  not  have  been  the  choleric,  irascible  old 

man  he  was.     The  sickly  boy  in  Scott's  Rokeby  is  one  of  whom 

it  is  said : 

"  No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Showed  the  elastic  spring  of  blood." 

And  Southey  stigmatizes  a  demi-millionaire  in  his  ^'  Alderman's 
Funeral "  as  one  who — 
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will  know  liciw  aiid  liiivi.'  (Ik^  will  heartily  to  IilO])  liiiiniolf  wheo  llie 
years  of  mature  lilc  atv  un  him. 

Take  care  of  your  conversation  before  your  cliililren.  See  tliat 
BO  UDaecmly  wurd  mar  its  purity,  or  bi-ealii  of  uiikiiiduess  disturb 
its  pcacefulness.  Talk  so  as  to  Ih;  instruclive.  Siiy  things  wortli 
hearing  aud  your  oliildreii  will  listen  to  you  ami  rcrijK.tt  you. 
Some  one  truthfully  observer,  tliat  <;)iil(lrco  hunger  porpetuaily 
tor  new  ideaa.  Tlit-y  will  loam  with  plea.-!ure  from  the  lijis  of 
parents  wlia^  tlicy  deem  dnidgerj-  to  study  in  bool^ii ;  and  even  if 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  bo  deprive*!  of  many  educational 
advantages,  they  will  grow  np  intelligent  if  they  enjoy  in  child- 
hood the  privilege  of  listeiiin^  daily  to  the  conversation  of  intelli- 
gent people.  We  sometimes  see  jiarents  who  are  the  life  of  every 
company  which  they  enter,  dull,  silent,  and  uninteresting  at  home 
among  their  children.  If  tliey  liave  not  mental  activity  and  men- 
tal stores  sufficient  for  both,  let  them  fii-at  use  what  they  have  fur 
th^  own  household.  A  silent  home  in  a  dull  place  tor  young 
people,  a  place  from  whii-h  they  will  esoajX!  if  tliey  can.  How 
much  useful  infonnation  on  the  other  hand,  is  oflen  given  in 
pleasant  family  conversation,  and  what  conscious,  but  excellent 
mental  training  is  lively,  S4xnal  argument !  CuUivate  to  the  utniuet 
the  graces  of  conversation. 

Bespectyour  children's  rights  in  matters  of  jiossession.  These 
tender  plants  are  human  beings.  Por  their  existence,  under  Oo<I, 
you  are  responsible,  aud  certain  great  principles  of  life  are  as  sacred 
to  them  as  to  you.  I^et  tlicnt  know  the  difference  between  mine 
and  thine.  They  have  a  keen  native  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
whidi  only  needs  early  direction  to  become  perfectly  settled  and 
dear.  "  If  you  respect  their  rights  of  pro]>erty,  it  will  lie  easy  to 
teach  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  otliers.  Children  liave  rights 
88  to  one  another — in  their  btxiks,  pi<-tures,  pluytliings,  etc.  Train 
them  to  respect  cacli  other's  rights. 

"Never  coin^/ a  child  to  give  up  his  rights  inany  of  these  things 
^in  whatever  is  Ins — to  another,  Ixjcause  tliat  otlicr  wants  it,  un<l 
cries  for  it.  In  so  doing  you  violate  his  stuise  of  jiistice,  and  leave 
a  scar  on  his  moral  natun;  that,  jM'rhaps,  never  «ui  l)e  licalwl.  All 
over  our  country  giHMl  men  lament  the  v.-id<L'-pi'ead  corruptiou  of 
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" '  You  nixnl  never  fear  being  strnek  by  me/  said  Mr.  Towne, 
'That  is  not  my  way  of  tn»ating  l)oys  who  do  as  well  as  they  can.' 

"  Under  the  wise  temJier's  judicious  encouragement  the  Ixiy 
showed  HO  much  intelligence  tliat  he  was  sent  to  c<Jlegc.  In  after 
years  he  be<tune  a  lawyer,  an  editor,  a  ju«lge,  a  governor,  United 
States  Senator,  and  Socrt^tary  of  War  and  State,  That  boy  was 
William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York." 

"  Give  the  young,"  sjiys  the  New  York  AdvocaiCy  "safe  views  of 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  wealth.  Mast  {uirents  have  a  natural  and 
lau<lal)le  desire  that  their  offspring  shall  jhjsscss  its  comforts  and 
advantages.  It  is  a  mighty  iH)wer  for  goixl  or  for  evil,  and  our 
duty  lies  in  so  training  our  youth  that  they  may  know  how  to  make 
it  a  blessing.  Teach  them  how  to  earn-  it,  how  to  save  it,  and  how 
to  s{K'nd  it. 

*'  Inspire  in  th(»ni  noble  ambitions  and  lofty  purposes,  and  so  shape 
their  minds  that  they  will  instinctively  shun  any  action  that  looks 
solely  to  mere  personal  gratification.     Twich  them  to 

'  Count  each  day  lost  who^»e  low-dosooiidin''  sun 
Sees  by  their  liand  no  worthy  artion  done.' " 

You  want  your  children  to  prosjx^r;  guide  them,  then,  in  a  pros- 
peroiLS  way.  Most  will  agree  with  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Ramsey,  tliat 
"  age,  experience,  love,  arc  the  imjwrtant  factors  in  this  reflation. 
Every  child  needs  direction — first  in  reference  to  education;  sec- 
ondly, in  reference  to  moral  character;  thirdly,  in  reference  to 
worldly  enterprise.  In  none  of  these  is  the  young  })erson  sufficient, 
and  in  each  there  is  the  probability  tliat  obedience  will  secure 
prosperity.  Parents  know  better  what  studies  the  child  should 
take  up,  and  what  associations  he  should  have,  and  wliat  invest- 
ments he  should  make.  Their  solicitude  may  not  always  be  wisely 
directed,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  lead  to  success.  But 
it  is  in  the  department  of  morals  we  would  speak  with  most  of 
emphasis.  It  is  here  that  undisciplined  wilfulness  is  most  fre- 
quently apparent.  Because  the  fearful  harvests  of  incipient  sins 
arc  hidden  away  behind  the  years,  children  refase  to  recognize  tlieir 
possibility.     Because  their  observation  cannot  introspect  more  than 
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the  limits  of  the  play^ound,  they  need  to  be  ustrueleil  iti  the  way 
of  prosperity.  And  tlieir  self-interest  demands  that  ihey  Iiee<l  the 
precept.  A  young  girl  desired  to  attend  a  ixiU.  Her  father  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  perilous  to  do  so.  He  knew  that  such 
institutions  were  arranged  by  persons  who  had  no  reverence  for  the 
Saviour,  nor  sacred  things,  and  that  while  there  'night  be  a  few 
professors  of  religion  present,  simply  enough  to  give  it  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  innoecucy,  he  knew  tliat  its  furtlicr  indulgences  might 
prove  baneful  to  the  purity  of  bis  daughter;  and  so  he  appealed  to 
her  reason  by  placing  a  coal  in  her  pure  hnnd,  and  then  as  its  traces 
were  visible  and  annoying,  he  enforced  his  desire  that  she  might  be 
kept  from  the  contaminations  which  affect  the  heart  There  is  an 
age  at  which  tlie  blaze  is  &  coveted  delight,  but  years  bring  an 
experience  which  acknowledges  the  danger  of  such  an  indulgence.  * 
Parents  usually  are  the  most  competent  judges,  and  should  be 
permitted  tu  direct,  in  order  that  proKpurity  may  ensue  with  its 
natural  blessint;. 

"  But  tlie  highest  prosperity  does  not  consist  in  material  treasure. 
There  is  something  to  be  desired  more  thau  flocks  and  lands.  It  is 
peace  of  mind,  the  absence  of  una\'ailing  ri'grets  and  of  cankering 
remorse.  A  friend  comforted  a  bereaved  young  man  by  reminding 
him  that  he  had  done  everything  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  deceased  parents.  'Ah,'  said  he,  'I  thought  I  had,  but  now  I 
see  many,  many  instances  where  I  was  thoughtless,  selfish  and 
wUfid.' " 

In  regard  to  your  boy  you  will  need  to  exercise  much  judgment, 
petieuce  and  forbearance.  The  Baptiet  R^tector  suggests  rightly 
that  you  do  not  know  what  is  in  him.  "  Feed  him ;  clothe  him ; 
love  him.  He  is  a  boy;  and  most  boys  are  bad.  You  think  him 
80  light-hearted  and  fear  he  is  liglit-headed  as  well.  But  remember 
he  calls  you  lather.  When  he  played  in  your  lap,  you  fondly  hoped 
he  would  some  day  be  a  great  and  usefid  man.  Now  tliat  he  has 
grown  larger,  and  his  young  blood  drives  him  into  gleefiil  sport,  and 
makes  hijn  impatient  of  serious  things — rattling,  playful,  thought- 
less— ^yoQ  almost  despair.  But  don't  be  snappish  and  snarlish,  and 
make  bim  ^l  that  you  are  disappointed  in  him.  He  is  your  boy, 
ttai  yoa  are  to  live  in  him.    He  bears  your  name,  and  is  to  send  it 
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on  down  tlie  stream  of  time,     lie  inherits  your  fortune  and  fame^ 
and  is  to  transmit  them  to  generatiims  to  come. 

"  It  cannot  Ixj  otherwise.  A  daugliter  divides  your  fortune,  trans- 
mits less  of  your  fame,  and  loses  your  name.  A  boy  is  more 
nearly  yourself  than  anything  else  can  be.  It  is  through  your  hov 
you  go  down  in  history;  through  your  boy  you  are  to  live  in  the 
future;  by  him  you  arv  to  ad  u|>on  the  generaticm  that  is  to  come. 

"It  mny  Ik*  difficult  to  govern  him;  but  be  i>atieiit.  He  may  s<^Mn 
avei'st.' to  everything  us<'ful  and  giKKl;  but  wait.  No  one  can  tell 
what  is  in  a  lM>y.  He  may  surprise  you  some  <lay.  H(>i)o.  I>H 
him  grow.  While  his  l)ody  gn)ws  larger  and  stronger,  his  mintal 
and  moral  nature  may  exjxmd  and  improve. 

"  I^ihu^ite  your  Imy.  You  may  think  money  sj)ent  in  that  wav  is 
money  sjH^it  in  vain.  There  is  nothing  in  him ;  he  has  no  pride, 
no  ambition,  no  aspiration.  You  don't  know.  No  one  can  tell 
what  is  in  a  boy.  R^ide,  there  may  Ix?  an  unkindled  sjxirk,  an 
unfanneil  flame,  a  smouldering  fire,  a  latent  energy,  which  the 
teacher's  rod  may  stir,  the  association  with  Ixxiks  may  arouse  and 
develop  and  direct,  and  thus  start  your  lH)y  agoing,  with  such  energy 
and  determination  that  no  jR>wer  on  earth  w>uld  atop  him  short  of 
the  topmost  round  in  the  ladder  of  fame. 

"  If  you  cannot  educate  him,  let  him  ethicato  himself.  That  is  the 
best  way.  That  will  make  him  strong,  a  giant  with  whom  no  one 
dare  interfere.  Such  are  the  l>est  men  in  the  w^orld.  The  ffrrat- 
est  l>enefactors  of  the  race  have  stoojied  their  shoulders  to  bear 
burdens,  have  carried  hands  hanlenoil  with  rough  lalwr,  liave  en- 
dured the  fatigue  of  toil.  Many  such  are  in  our  minds  now. 
Labor  omnia  vincit — I^abor  tx)n(iucrs  all  things.  The  old  Roman 
was  right.  We  see  it  in  a  thousand  instances.  Labor  makes  the 
man.  No  boy  ever  came  to  be  a  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God, 
without  labor.  This  is  God's  great  law;  there  is  a  divine 
philosophy  in  it.  liCt  your  boy  work ;  if  he  will  not  work,  make 
him  work.  There  is  no  progi*ess,  no  development,  no  outcome,  no 
true  manhood  without  it.     We  must  work. 

"  Father,  b«  kind  to  your  boy.  We  know  what  a  mother  will  do. 
Thank  Grod!  A  mother's  love,  a  motlier's  prayers  follow  us  still; 
and  the  memory  of  her  anxious  tears  shall  never  &de  out  during 
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tlie  succession  of  years.  Finally,  but  BOt  least,  pray  for  your  boy. 
God  hears  prayer.  Do  the  best  you  cau ;  commit  all  you  cannot  do 
to  God,  and  hope.  Never  despair,  for  no  one  knows  what  is  in  a 
boy." 

But  your  girl  does  not  need  attention  lesa  because  your  boy,  per- 
haps, needs  it  more. 

"One  of  the  most  common  defects  in  the  training  of  girLs,"  writes 
a  mother  who  has  proved  her  riglit  to  be  counsellor  in  tliis  imjwrtaut 
work,  "  Ls  tliat  tliey  are  not  brouj^ht  up  to  live  alone, '  to  stay  at 
home  in  their  own  minds.'  From  Iwbyhood  tliey  are  watclicd, 
tended,  noticed,  guarded,  never  let  alone.  Even  young  infants  are 
not  BO  much  as  permitted  to  think  out  thcuiy.-:tene3of  a  door-knob; 
but  are  tossed  up,  their  little  trains  of  thuught  iuternipted,  their 
6oIitude  continually  invaticd.  Let  a  little  girl  be  left  to  herself 
hours  of  every  day,  near  to  loving  friends  who  liave  some  other 
occHpation  than  watching  and  advising  her,  and  she  will  invent 
boundless  resources,  and  be  never  so  happy.  Solituile  is  a  necessity 
to  the  ii>miation  of  character." 

"  I  have  more  than  once  noticed,"  says  a  German  author,  "  that 
girls  who  have  grown  up  in  the  deepest  retirement  and  in  the  simplest 
circumstances,  when  Providence  leads  tliem  into  the  great  world, 
maintain  their  position  with  snch  elegant  tact  and  l)ehavior  that 
high-born  ladies  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  them  cannot  be 
sufBcieutly  astonished  at  it." 

Teach  your  children  love  of  the  beautiful.  "Place  a  young  girl 
under  the  care  of  a  kind-hearted,  graceful  woman,  and  slie,  nucon- 
eciously  to  herself,  grows  into  a  graceful  lady.  Place  a  boy  in  the 
establishment  of  a  straightforward,  thoroughgoing  business  man, 
and  the  boy  becomes  a  self-reliant,  practical  business  man.  Chil- 
dren are  susceptible  creatures,  and  cireunistanccs,  scenes,  actions, 
always  impress.  As  you  influence  them,  not  by  arbitraiy  rules, 
nor  by  stem  example  alone,  but  in  a  tliousand  other  ways  that 
speak  through  beantifnl  forms,  pretty  pictures,  so  they  will  grow. 
Teach  your  children,  then,  to  love  the  beautiful.  Give  them  a 
comer  in  the  ganlen  for  flowers,  encourage  them  to  put  it  in  the 
shape  of  hanging  baskets,  allow  them  to  Imve  their  favorite  trees, 
teach  them  to  wander  in  the  prettiest  woodlets,  show  them  where 
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they  «in  iK^st  view  the  sunsets,  rouse  them  in  the  morning,  not  with 
the  stern  Mime  to  work,'  hut  with  the  enthusiastic*,  'see  the  beau- 
tiful sunris**!'  I^uy  for  them  beautiful  pictures,  and  encourage 
them  to  (leconite  thrir  riK>ms  ca<*li  in  liis  or  her  own  childish  way. 
Give  them  uu  inch  and  they  will  take  a  mile.  Allow  them  the 
privilege  and  they  will  make  your  home  l)cautiful." 
Think  what  your  home  would  Ixi  without  the  children. 

"Oh,  tlie  wean*,  nolonm  silence 
Of  a  houHC  without  the  rliihlron; 
Oh,  the  Blrango,  opjui'Siiivt*  silence, 

Wlierc  the  children  cuiiic  no  more! 
Ah!  tlie  lon^inj:  of  tlie  tsleeplens 
For  the  Koft  arms  of  the  children ! 
Ah !  the  lon}i;ing  for  the  faces 

Peeping  through  the  ojien  door — 

Faces  gone  for  evermore ! 

"  Strange  it  is  to  wake  at  midnight 
And  not  liear  the  children  hreathingy 
Nothiiig  hut  the  old  clock  ticking, 

Ticking,  ticking  hy  the  door. 
Strange  to  see  the  little  dresses 
Hanging  up  there  all  the  morning; 
And  the  gaiters — ah !  tlieir  patter, 

We  will  hear  it  never  more 

On  our  mirth-forsaken  floor. 

• 

"What  is  home  without  the  children? 
*T  is  the  earth  without  its  verdure, 
And  the  sky  without  its  sunshine ; 

Life  is  withered  to  the  core  I 
So  we'll  leave  this  drearj*  desert, 
And  we'll  follow  the  good  Shepherd 
To  the  greener  pastures  vernal, 

Where  the  laml)s  have  'gone  before' 

With  the  Shepherd  evermore ! 

"  Oh,  the  wear}'  solemn  silence 
Of  a  house  without  the  children ; 
Oh,  the  strange,  oppressive  stillness 
Where  the  children  come  no  mort  I 
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Ah !  tlie  longing  of  tho  sleepless 
For  the  soft  armR  of  tLc  cliildreu ! 
Ah !  the  longing  for  the  fiices 

Peeping  tliroiigh  the  openiuj;  door — 

Faces  gone  for  evermore!  " 

Prohibit  bad  language  fnjm  your  home.  Compel  necessary 
economy.  Provide  every  possible  attnuitiou  for  your  children. 
Remove  everything  rejmlsivc.  Allow  proper  paHtimos  and  pleas- 
ures.    Let  the  siuisbine  in,  the  clouds  will  cotiie  of  themselves. 

Don't  crush  your  child's  curiosity,  but  give  it  direction,  and  at 
tliD  proper  period  such  satisfaction  as  you  are  able.  The  beat  way 
to  study  the  bent  of  your  boy's  mind  'm  in  tho  questions  he  asks. 
Instruct  him  yourself,  or  evil  companions  will.  Heed  the  mandate : 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  dGjiart  from  it."  The  training  belongs  to  you;  it  ia  your 
duty,  your  responsibility.  The  issue  is  Giod's ;  he  will  take  care  of 
that. 

It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  give  spiritual  life  to  our 
households;  but  we  can  mould  the  character  and  lit  the  temple  for 
the  Divine  Presence.  We  can  "  build  tlie  altar  and  lay  the  sacrifice 
iu  onlcr,  and  then  wait  in  confident  assurance  for  the  promised 
blessing  from  heaven.  We  can  train  our  children  up  in  the  right 
way;  seek  to  hind  tlieir  will  to  submissiou  to  the  Divine  will; 
cultivate  filial  and  confiding  communion  with  them  about  everytliing ; 
train  them  to  believe  in  liim,  to  fear  him,  to  love  him  with  all  tlieir 
heart  and  mind  and  sou!  and  strength,  to  worship  him,  to  give  him 
thanks,  to  put  their  whole  tnisfr  in  him,  to  call  upou  him,  to  honor 
his  holy  name  and  word,  and  to  serve  him  all  the  days  of  their  life." 
A  &inily  thus  trained  to  devoutuess  is  almost  sure  at  length  to  re- 
ceive the  benedictions  of  heaven  and  the  reward  of  eternal 
felicity. 

Take  your  children  to  churoh.  Do  not  tell  them  to  "Go!"  but 
take  them  by  the  hand  and  say,  "  Come  1 "  A  valuable  feature  of 
yoor  own  discipline  as  a  parent  is  in  the  example  you  set  for  your 
children.  What  those  who  are  under  your  care  gee  will  more  than 
counteract  what  they  ttmr.  "Thou  that  teachest  another,  teachest 
thoa  not  thyoelf?"     A  life  inconsistent  with  good  counsel  may 
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prove  your  «'!iil(1n'irs  <'nrs<».  Walk  with  your  sons  and  daughters 
to  tlie  lionl's  lious*',  and  ciicoura«^»  them  t<»  listen  while  the  minister 
tells  the  storv  of  Jesus  and  his  love.  A  sermon  will  not  l)e  less 
int4^r(!stinj5  to  ynnrst'Il*  if  it  In'm'tits  your  chihlren  also.  Spurgeon 
tells  of  a  man  who  uswl  to  siiy  to  his  wife,  "Man-,  go  to  ehureh  and 
pray  for  us  Uith."  l>ut  the  man  drwimed  one  night  that  when  he 
and  his  wifr  got  to  the  gjUe  of  hejiven  Peter  said,  "Mary,  go  in  for 
them  l)oth/'  lie  awok<*  and  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  iK'eome  a  Christian. 

It  will  answer  no  Ix'tter  for  u.s  to  sav  to  our  eJiildren,  "Go  to 
ehun'h!     Re  go<Kl!"     We  must  leiul  the  way. 

"Of  one  thing,"  truthfully  olwtTves  Il<'v.  Dr.  Thomits  Smyth,  •*  you 
may  Ix?  suri»:  you  csumot  siive  your  rhildn»n,  hut  you  may  distroy 
them.  You  cjuniot  make  them  (liristians,  hut  vou  «m  throw  insu- 
})erdl)le  oUstaeles  in  tlie  way  of  their  l)ec(»ming  sueh.  Would  you 
then  have  your  ehild  a  Christian,  you  must  l)e  one,  and  live  one. 
It  will  not  l)e  enough  to  talk  and  i>n)fess  and  scvni  to  1k»  a  Chris- 
tian ;  you  must  l)e  a  ( -hristian.  You  nnist  think,  and  feel,  and  love, 
and  live  a  Christian.  Your  ehildren  will  Ix*  wliat  you  an»,  not 
what  vou  stiin.  They  will  fU*I,  if  they  cannot  <liseern,  vour  real 
fhapiU'ter.  They  will  do  as  you  in  hejirt  do,  not  as  you  say  and 
pray  and  prea<*h.  If  you  are  worldly,  covetous,  money-making 
money-hoanling,  penurious,  inactive,  then  hy  irresistihle  instinct 
they  will  l)c  moulded  hy  your  charai'tcr.  It  will  be  daguerreo- 
tyjKHl  hy  invisible  sei'n»t  processes  uj)on  their  hearts.  Y'our  will, 
your  heart,  will  impress  themselves  uiM3n  theirs." 

Mothers  have  a  sjx^'ial  charge  in  the  religious  instruction  of  their 
little  ones.  It  is  a  work  which  cannot  l>c  delegated  to  others.  No 
friends,  however  nejir,  no  outside  Christians,  however  tnie,  can  do 
for  your  offspring  what  you,  mothers,  can  accomplish.  It  is  within 
your  provimxj  and  power  to  write  lessons  on  thase  tender  hearts  that 
will  never  fade  away.  John  Randolph  once  declared:  "I  should 
have  been  an  atheist  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  recollection — and 
that  was  the  memory  of  the  time  when  my  dejiarted  mother  used 
to  take  my  little  hands  in  hers,  and  taught  me  to  say,  *Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven.*^'  I^et  not  mothers  allow  any  other  work 
or  care  or  pleasure  to  displace  these  responsible  duties.    There  can 
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be  no  excose.  Discliai^  while  you  attend  to  other  matters  if  you 
have  not  leisure  fur  tlieni  alone.  "  I  thank  God,"  oace  observed  a 
visiting  brotlier,  "  tlmt  I  liavc  lived  a  few  mouths  in  the  family  of 
a  Christian  woman.  I  learned  mure  about  religion  from  that 
Christian  mother  as  she  went  al>otit  her  duties  and  bore  up  under 
the  trials  of  life  tliau  I  did  from  all  the  preachers  I  ever 
heard." 

Be  not  afraid  that  your  wonls  and  work,  your  cares  and  prayers, 
will  be  loiit.  Some  one  retx>unts  how,  in  181)1,  a  terrible  gale  r^ed 
along  the  coa^t  of  England.  lu  one  bay  (Hartlcjiool)  it  wrecked 
eighty-one  vessels.  While  the  storm  was  at  its  height  the  Rvsmg 
Sim,  a  stout  brig,  struck  on  Ixmgrejir  Rtx-k,  a  reef  extending  a  mile 
from  one  side  of  the  bay.  She  sank,  leaving  only  her  two  topma'-uj 
above  the  foaming  waves. 

The  life-boats  were  away,  rescuing  wrecked  crews.  The  only 
means  of  saving  the  men  clinging  to  the  swaying  masts  was  the 
rocket  apparatus.  Belbre  it  could  be  adjusted  one  mast  fell.  Just 
as  the  rocket  l>cariug  the  life-line  went  booming  out  of  the  mortor 
U»e  other  mast  toppled  over. 

Sadly  the  nxsket  men  Ix^n  to  draw  in  their  line,  when  fiuddenly 
they  felt  that  something  was  attached  to  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
hauled  on  to  tiie  beach  the  upimrently  lifelesR  body  of  a  sailor  boy. 
Trfuiied  and  tender  hands  worked,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became 
ooDscious. 

With  amazement  he  gazed  aroimd  on  the  crowd  of  kind  aad 
aympathizing  friends.  He  looked  up  into  the  weather-beaten  &co 
of  the  old  fishennan  near  him,  aud  asked : 

"  Where  am  I  ?  " 

"  Thou  art  safe,  my  lad." 

"  Wliere's  the  cap'n  ?  " 

"  Drowned,  my  lad." 

"The  mate,  then?" 

"  He's  drowned,  too." 

"  The  crew  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  lost,  my  lad  ;  thou  art  the  only  one  saved." 

The  boy  stood  overwhelmed  for  a  few  moments;  then  he  raised 
both  bis  hands,  and  cried  in  a  loud  voio^ 
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"  My  inother'.s  1)c<mi  praying  for  lue !  my  mother's  been  prajang 
furiiM*!"  aii<I  tliori  he  drnpiKtl  (»n  hi.s  kucw^  on  the  wet  sand,  aud 
hid  liis  s»hbing  iiice  in  Iiis  hands. 

IInn<ln»tls  liiranl  tiiat  day  this  tribute  to  a  mother's  love,  and  to 
(icHr.s  faith  fullness  in  listeninir  lo  a  mother's  pniyci's. 

A  mother's  influence  is  never  lost.  The  lioy  may  t^o  where  he 
will,  live  as  he  may,  and  achieve  greatness,  but  lie  will  not  forget 
his  mother,  (jen.  Swifl,  of  li<^ston,  has  testified  r  "  I  never  k'fl 
my  mother  in  my  life  but  what  she  sjiid  to  me,  *  J  want  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  you  eome  to  your  lA)nl  and  to  your  Saviour/  It  was 
the  wnelusion  of  every  separation,  it  was  the  burden  of  every  letter 
she  wrote  to  me," 

After  witnessing  one  of  his  triumphs  of  popular  eloquence  during 
the  war,  she  only  said,  "  If  I  could  see  you  stand  there  and  talk 
for  your  Saviour,  1  would  ask  nothing  more  on  this  earth." 

During  one  of  his  terms  in  the  k»gislature  in  those  days,  the 
liquor  question  was  up.  Gen.  Swift's  wnstituency  were  opposed  to 
the  byi — restrictive,  if  not  prohibitory — and  exjx?cte<l  him  to  vote 
acconlingly.  He  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject  at  that  time,  and 
exiK^cted  to  do  so.  IJut  his  mother  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  measurc,  but  still  more  that  her  son  shouKl  vote  on 
the  right  side.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  she  was  in  the  gallery 
in  full  view  of  him.  Up  to  the  moment  of  answering  to  his  name, 
his  intention  wjis  to  vote  in  tlie  negative.  But  at  that  instant  his 
eye  caught  hers;  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  and  even  of  himself,  his 
8onon)Us  voioc  rang  out  an  "aye" !  He  could  not  look  tliat  motlier 
la  the  eyes  though  all  the  world  were  with  him,  and  vote  for  what 
she  Horded  as  the  unrighteous  side.  And  she  was  the  only  one 
who  was  not  surpriseil,  but  sjiid,  "  My  son,  I  had  prayed  to  the 
Lord  not  to  let  you  vote  wrong,  and  I  knew  you  could  not" 

At  last,  during  the  Boston  revival  of  1876-7,  he  was  converted 
He  says :  "  I  went  home  directly  to  that  mother.  I  don't  know 
as  I  can  get  on  with  this  part  of  the  story,  but  you  will  all  under- 
stand the  difficulty.  The  stars  in  the  skies  scarcely  outnumber  the 
prayers  she  had  given  to  her  Father  on  my  behalf,  and  I  was  going 
home,  the  last  one  in  her  band  of  children,  resolved  to  tell  her  that 
her  Saviour  w^as  my  Saviour,  and  her  God  was  my  God.     We  were 
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all  there,  an  unbroken  and  a  redeemed  family.  She  gathered  me  in 
her  arms  as  tenderly  as  when  I  was  a  helpless  child." 

If  you  profess  religion,  erect  and  miuntnin  a  family  allar.  Have 
the  courage  to  believe,  teacli,  pray,  to  gsitluT  alxmt  you  your  wife 
and  children.  But  what  religion  shall  I  follow,  do  you  ask? 
Whatever  your  cnlighteued  conscience  cboostw,  were  it  the  mii>t 
ineom]>lete  of  all.  Pere  Ilyaointhe  was  not  far  wi-ong  «litrii  In; 
said  that  the  poorest  of  all  religious  is  iiettec  than  inithingnesH, 

Worship  God  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Was  not  PreHidont 
Edwards  wise  in  saying  that  every  Cliristian  family  ought  to  l>e, 
as  it  were,  a  little  church,  consecrated  to  Christ,  an<l  wholly  influ- 
enced and  govemod  by  his  niles?  Among  the  cliief  of  the  means 
of  grace  are  the  education  and  order  of  such  home  devotion.  If 
these  fail,  nothing  is  likely  to  prove  efl'ectnal. 

Read  the  Scripture  before  your  family.  Read  it  consecutively 
if  you  wish,  or  make  suitable  selections.  You  might  combine 
both  methods.  Now  and  then  choose  paragii-nphs  fmm  the  lives 
of  Moees  and  Aaron,  Abraham,  I«iac,  Jaculi,  David  and  Dimiel, 
Paul,  and  other  worthies.  Thcw  were  heroes  an<I  gnat  men, 
founders  and  ruleif,  but  not  wilhont  fanlls.  Tell  your  children  so. 
Tell  them  how  fuitlifiilly  the  Bible  jKirtravri  their  lives. 

Sing  «ith  your  family.  Sing  new  tunes  if  you  ran,  but  sing 
the  old  ones  too.  Whal  a  pily  tliat  you  should  allow  your  children 
to  grow  up  without  knowing  the  snogs  of  lln'  long  ago — the  songs 
of  your  own  mothei*,  i>ircliancc,  as  she  galheivjil  licr  cbildrcn  around 
her  at  tlie  bedside  ami  taught  them  the  privileges  of  prayer,  Thciw 
if  power  in  the  melody  of  the  hnman  voia'.  It  is  a  gift  of  heavji 
to  cheer  the  soul  and  soothe  the  we-ary  heait.  How  naturally  the 
mother  sings  when  the  babe  on  her  Inisom  cries.  Experience  has 
taught  her  the  charming  efleet  of  the  hillaby.  Your  older  children 
are  yet  subject  to  the  same  s]n;ll.  For  them  tlie  home-song  or 
hymn  of  praise  may  soften  do^vn  the  nigged  road  of  life  and  melt 
their  hearts  into  the  spirit  of  tenderness  and  heaven. 

"  Man  first  leftmeil  song  in  pnrodise, 
From  briRht  angels  o'er  him  singing; 
And  in  our  home  .alKive  the  skies 
Qlad  songB  are  ever  ringing. 
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"  Gml  lends  liis  ear,  well  please<l  to  hear 

The  sonp?  that  dieer  his  children's  sorrow; 
Till  day  shall  hreak,  and  we  shall  wake 
Where  love  will  make  unfading  morrow." 

Give  all  your  sixire  moments  to  thase  under  your  care.  You 
ciui  lind  no  Ix'ttcr  eniploymorit,  no  work  wliich  will  rcjiay  you  so 
I hlily  in  the  f\itur(\ 

No  rt^isonahle  father  expot'ts  of  his  children  immediate  and 
unfailinjij  IKTl^'lion.  lie  knows  that  to  the  building  up  of  char- 
acter long  years  of  auvful  iiu^truction,  of  wise  and  pjuient  training, 
and  of  large  jwrsonal  ex|KTienc(»,  are  nc«»ssar)',  and  that  God  has 
nieix'ifully  extended  the  jwriod  of  growth  for  this  im}K)rtant  pur- 
IK>se.  Parental  couns(J  should  not  cease  with  the  years  of  child- 
ImkkI,  but  should  cwitiuue  on  when  the  children  are  young  men 
and  W(jmen.  In  no  case  is  the  good  influences  of  fathers  and 
mothers  over  their  children  more  hojxiful  of  continuance  than  in 
those  homes  where  one  and  all  have  worshi|XHl  together,  (ststing 
their  cares  u}K)n  God,  and  invoking  his  wisdom  and  blessing. 
The  parents  may  die,  the  childn^n  may  scatter,  but  in  years  long 
after  th(»re  will  come  to  the  heart  the  soft  music  of  a  mother's  voice, 
the  pleading  tones  of  a  praying  father,  restraining  from  evil  and 
influencing  for  go(Kl.  Early  religious  facts  tind  sei^nes  i^an  never 
Ikj  forgot t(»n.  They  lingcT  in  memory  to  life's  latest  hour,  aiul 
M'hcn  the  sun  is  setting  l)ehind  the  western  hills,  they  impart  a  halo 
of  brightness  to  the  brow  of  the  dying  pilgrim.  So<»icty  (nmld  \\v. 
endurti  but  for  the  strong  bonds,  the  enduring  tics,  and  the  ixst min- 
ing forcses  of  domestic  life.  The  holier  and  better  that  life,  the 
purer  will  Imb  society.  The  more  faithful  i)aivnts  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives  are,  the  stronger  our  social  fabric  and  the  more 
enduring  our  national  existence. 

Such  a  household,  other  things  being  apial,  is  a  jwwer  for  good 
in  any  community.  However  many  there  may  Ixj  to  make  light 
of  their  pious  acts,  or  enviously  to  criticize  their  Puritanical  prc- 
ciseness,  none  will  fail  secretly  to  acknowledge  their  good  sense, 
their  really  right  ways,  and  pay  more  or  less  homage  to  their 
character  and  influence.  There  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  in  ever}' 
human  heart  that  religion  is  of  God,  and  conseqaently  that  truly 
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religious  people  are  the  cliildren  of  God,  under  his  special  care, 
ami  enjoying  the  delights  of  his  prcscao;  aud  favor. 

Do  your  utmost  to  have  your  children  begin  a  Christian  life 
early.  That  is  all  we  arc  on  earth  for,  and  if  you  can  prevail  upon 
your  ofl&pring  to  devote  tlieir  whole  existence  to  the  service  of  God 
tlieir  reward  shall  be  great.  This  is  God's  way.  "Those  that 
^«ek  me  early  shall  find  me,"  "  There  is  nothing,"  remarlis  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows,  "  nnnatuml  alwut  it.  It  doesn't  mean  tliat  these 
t'ljildrt'n  are  to  bo  little  sitinls,  free  from  all  faults,  perfect  in  word 
and  in  action.  It  means  that  they  are  to  be  healthy,  adive,  ha[)py 
l)oys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women,  learning  and  nnlearniug, 
making  mistakes  and  yet  making  progres.s,  growing  more  and  more 
into  God's  iavor.  It  is  said  several  times  of  the  child  Samuel,  it  is 
said  of  John  the  Baptist  the  child,  and  of  tlie  eliild  Jesus,  that  they 
grew,  '  Why,  of  conrse  they  did,'  you  say.  But  the  Bible  teaches 
by  it  that  we  do  not  become  mature  and  perfect  at  once,  '  To 
become  religions,'  it  has  been  wisely  said,  'does  not  make  a  prodigy 
of  a  boy  or  girl.  It  is  not  a  hot-bed  process.'  The  Bible  in  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of  Samuel's  childhood  describes  a  boy  who  was  like  a 
little  tree,  but  one  plantetl  in  the  courts  of  God  where  it  grew  into 
beauty  and  power,  God  grant  that  you  all  may  love  his  house  and 
his  service.  How  much  more  light  yon  have  than  came  to  Samuel ! 
He  lived  amid  the  shadows  of  a  dark  time,  and  Christ  was  not  seen 
by  him  except  afar  off.  Will  you  follow  that  light  which  led  wise 
men  of  old  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  ?  " 

Augusta  Moore  tells  a  strange  and  touching  story  of  a  little  boy 
that  died,  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  religious  impressibility 
of  childliood.  The  mother  of  the  child,  who  is  yet  living,  is  her 
friend,  and  did  not  believe  in  early  religious  instruction  :  "  She  said, 
*  Wait  until  the  child  is  able  to  understand  something  of  what  you 
mean,  before  you  try  to  get  ideas  of  sin  and  redemption,  or  heaven 
or  hell,  into  his  mind.'  Her  ideas  were  very  fii-mly  fixed,  and  she 
acted  upon  them.  She  did  not  know  that  Eddie,  up  to  his  sixth 
year,  had  so  much  as  heard  of  heaven — and  the  name  of 'Jesus'  he 
tlearly  did  not  know.  At  tlie  age  of  six  he  ^vas  taken  sick ;  and 
irying  near  to  death,  on  his  bed,  with  liis  eyes  fixed  on  a  corner  of 
iie  cdling,  he  asked :  '  Mamma,  what  oountry  is  that  I  see  beyond 
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the  hij^h  mountains?  Tlie  mother  replied :  'There  are  no  motm- 
tains  hen',  P^ldie.  You  are  with  your  jiarents  in  this  room  at 
hoTue.'  But  the  bov  insisted  that  he  siiw  a  iK^autiful  countn%  where 
were  <hildren  phiying  and  codling  for  him ;  but,  said  he ;  'I  cannot 
get  over  the  mountains.  Mamma,  papa,  won't  you  carry  me 
across?'  'Then  the  motlier  wept,  for  in  her  lieail  she  felt  that  her 
child  was  cjdled  away.  *  What  country  ia  it,  mamma,  that  I  see?' 
he  n?pciite<l.  Tlie  mother  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  asked : '  Is  it 
heaven,  Rldie?'  She  told  me  that  she  did  not  know  that  the  word 
would  wirry  any  meiuiing  to  the  (Jiild's  mind;  but  he  caught  it 
instantly,  and  answert^l :  *  Yes,  it  is  heaven.  Oh,  who  will  carry  me 
over  the  mountains,  the  high  mountains?'  The  distressed  parents 
tried  to  quiet  their  little  one,  asking  him  if  he  wanted  to  leave  papa 
and  mamma  and  home.  He  lav  still  and  silent  for  a  time,  and  thev 
anxiously  wat<'hing  him,  IiojkhI  that  the  trouble  wjvs  jxist.  The  trouble 
was  |>ast.  Pxldie  had  never  in  all  his  little  life  s;iid  the  dear  word 
Another;'  but  suddenly  he  turne<l  his  face  to  her,  and  with  his  eyes 
bright  with  moiv  than  mortal  light,  and  with  voice  clear  and  strong 
as  when  he  was  well,  he  siii<l :  *  Mother,  mother,  don't  be  afraid. 
The  stn)ng  man  has  fx>me  to  carry  me  over  the  mountains.' "  Thus 
Eddie  dicxl. 

We  know  there  are  difficulties  and  discouragc^ments  to  contend 
with  in  maintaining  domestic  piety.  Business  especially  crowds 
Americans.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  religion,  not  money, 
is  the  one  thing  needful.  "  There  is  nothing  got  by  stealing,  or 
lost  by  praying,"  saith  the  proverb.  W^e  have  just  as  much  time 
as  our  fathers  had.  The  days  are  .just  as  long,  and  the  hours  no 
fewer.  There  is  i)crhaps  not  a  man  on  this  continent  who  does  not 
waste  more  time  every  day  tlian  would  be  required  to  keep  up 
family  devotions.  Many  people  feel  inc4ii>able  of  conducting  house- 
hold service.  They  can  talk  to  men  but  not  to  God.  A  principal 
difficulty  with  such  is  want  of  effort.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  practice 
makes  |)erfe(;t.  Very  defective  service,  however,  is  preferable  to 
none  at  all.  Who  cannot  read  from  the  Bible?  Who  cannot  com- 
mit to  memory  and  utter  the  Lord's  prayer?  Better  these  alone 
than  nothing.  They  would  show^  a  good  will,  and  if  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  is  accepted.     But  a  serious  drawback  is  found  in 
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little  strifes  and  jurs,  whic)i  s{X)il  a  devotional  spint  and  make  people 
ashamed  to  assume  a.  woi-sliiping  attitude.  Tlie  best  remedy  for 
such  obstacles  to  thmily  pniyer  ia  a  groat  deal  of  private  prayer. 
Pergonal  troubles  also  hinder.  "  I  have  a  friend,"  Bishop  Kdward 
K.  Ames  used  to  remark,  "  wlio  is  uiifuituDatc  euougli  in  Imving  one 
of  those  rough,  hard,  nidenalnrtw  toeontend  with.  I  think  it  takes 
more  grace  to  save  some  jieople  than  others.  Some  seem  naturally 
amiable,  and  a  little  infusion  of  grace  makes  a  very  gootl  apiKsarani'© 
oatwanlly.  But  my  friend  was  one  of  those  rough,  liard  ."ixxniuein, 
which  required  an  infinite  deal  of  jwlishing  to  make  respectable.  He 
was  iu  the  Church.  I  think  he  was  doing  as  well  as  he  could ;  and 
he  tried  to  do  right  a  grc.it  deal  harder  than  those  who  succeeded 
better.  He  ha<l  a  wite  who  was  a  model  among  tlic  Christian  ladies 
I  have  known,  and  he  had  one  of  yoiir  (luict,  l>oautifuI  cottages, 
surrounded  by  fruits,  shndibery  am!  Il.wi'i--!,  near  the  margin- of  a 
beautiful  stream.  There  was  everytliing  to  make  a  lovely  and 
attractive  home ;  but  his  unfortunate  temper  had  ixlniycd  litm  oilen- 
times,  and  it  betrayed  htm  onit;  too  oflen,  so  that  his  brethren  in  the 
chnrch  where  he  belonged  thought  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  as 
Christian  men  to  bear  with  liim  longer. 

"He  was  brought  l)eforo  the  proj^r  authorities,  and,  afler  the  rase 
bad  been  examined,  he  was  expelled.  I  thought  their  sentence  a 
little  harsh ;  perhaps  it  was  not ;  they  were  honest,  I  have  no  doubt- 
He  went  home  toward  evening.  His  wife  saw  that  her  husband 
was  in  one  of  his  dreadful  moods.  His  brow  was  dark  and 
scowling ;  her  very  heart  died  within  her ;  the  little  children,  of 
whom  there  were  two  or  three,  seemed  instinctively  to  know  the 
condition  of  their  father's  mind,  and  they  drew  their  little  chairs 
aside  to  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  sat  there  mute,  hushed,  quiet, 
and  bidden  as  the  chicken  when  the  hawk  screams  above  it.  The 
poor  wife  went  around  sadly,  and  yet  quietly  and  thoughtfully. 
She  spread  the  most  appetizing  viands  upon  the  board,  the  whitest 
doth,  the  brightest  of  everything;  and,  when  all  was  ready,  she 
took  the  little  stand  on  which  tlie  Bible  lay,  and,  carrying  it  acro&<i 
the  room,  sat  it  down  by  the  side  of  her  husband's  chair,  and  then 
ledred  to  her  own  seat.  My  poor  friend  was  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  pray,  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  briefly  and  harshly :'  Set  on  the 
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supper.'  She  saw  that  the  crisis  of  her  life,  perliaps^  had  come, 
uim!,  gliding  across  the  «irj)et,  slie  fell  upon  her  kuees  lx»side  her  lius- 
IxukI,  and  clasping  her  hands,  with  teal's  streaming  from  her  eyes  she 
^lid : '  Oh  huslMuid,  husband !  don't  let  as  forget  God  in  our  troubles ! ' 
What  man  who  hail  the  heart  or  soul  of  a  man  in  him  could  refiLse 
such  an  a{)i)eal  from  such  a  wife?  My  ix)or  friend  could  not.  He 
fell  ujKin  his  knwis,  and  with  cjirnest  plctiding  and  sobbing  called 
u|)43n  CckI  for  mercy,  and  (i<k1  heard  him.  He  went  back,  humbly, 
confessed  that  he  lunl  done  wrong,  nskrtl  the  Church  to  take  him 
iMwk  and  he  is  in  it  to-<lay.  Thank  God  for  the  family  altar^  and 
for  faithful^  Christian  wives." 

TEMPTATION  AND  ITS  ENDURANCE. 

"'Tis  one  thing  to  l>e  temptcxl,"  wix>te  Shakespeare,  "another 
tiling  to  fall."     Herrick  also  wrote, — 

"Temptations  hurt  not,  though  tliey  liave  access; 
Satan  o'en'onies  none  but  by  w  illingness." 

The  wise  man  counseled,  "  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
thou  not,"  (Prov.  i.  10.)  Tlie  form  of  this  saying  is  proof  that 
man  has  the  power  to  say.  No !  Sinners  may  entice  with  great 
influence,  |K>rsonal  affection,  or  even  with  authority,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  employer  over  a  clerk,  but  true  Christian  manliness  and  inde- 
pendence are  equal  to  the  onleal. 

"  Yield  not  to  temptation, 
For  yidding  is  sin." 

Temptation  enters  largely  into  Christian  experience.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  with  those  who  have  declared  war  against "  tlie  world, 
tlie  flesh,  and  the  devil  ?  "  Histoiy  is  full  of  the  records  of  good 
men  and  women  who  have  strugglc»d  in  conflicts  with  evil,  some- 
times through  weakness  yielding  in  discomfiture,  and  sometimes 
overcoming.  Our  blessed  Ix)rd  himself  did  not  escape  temptation, 
but,  on  the  c»ontrar}',  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.  Temptations  tend  to  the  development  of  character, 
and  this  is  the  main  purpose  of  our  probationary  allotment.    It 
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was  on  this  account  that  the  apostle  wrote, — "  My  bpetliren,  count  it 
all  joy  when  ye  fiill  into  divers  temptations:  knowing  thin,  that 
the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  But  let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work, that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing." 
(James  i.  2—1.)  Think  of  this !  We  are  not  told  to  court  tenip- 
tation.s,  nor  t«  dally  with  tliem,  but  in  case  we  unavoidably  fall  into 
them  to  rejoice  in  their  midst,  knowing  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  may  triumph  over  them  and  come  out  of  the  battle  with  stronger 
l>owers  and  a  better  spirit. 

Temptation.s  may  I)e  divided  into  two  general  classes : 

1.  Those  tiiat  operate  as  tests  of  our  iiitt^rity  and  fuithfidness  as 
Christians.  J  n  this  scilsc  God  oiXun  tcnipts  or  trios  his  jtcoplc.  "  He 
does  it  by  placing  them  in  circumstances  where  the  line  of  duty  shall 
l>e  plain  on  the  one  haud,  and  on  the  other,  strong  motives  prt^icnt 
themselves  to  draw  us  into  disobedience.  As  individualu  in  such  a 
con<litiou  obey  or  disobey  their  hearts  stand  revealed.  Thus  God 
tried  Abraham,  when  Ho  commanded  him  to  otfer  up  Isaac  as  a 
burnt  sacrifi(«,  and  King  Siml,  when  he  commanded  hira  to  destroy 
the  Amalekites.  Each  of  these  individuals  was  placed  in  cireuni- 
stanecs  where  the  line  of  duty  was  distinctly  revealed,  but  where 
strong  motives  impelled  them  in  the  opixnite  direction.  Abrahani 
maintained  his  intc$;rity,  and  was  owned  of  God  as  tlie  father  of 
the  faithful.  Saul  disobeyed,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  departed  from 
liini.     'God  rejected  him,'" 

2.  Another  cla.ss  of  temptations  come  in  the  form  of  motives 
addressed  to  us  with  tlic  design  of  drawing  us  into  sin.  In  this 
rcsi)ect  Satan  is  the  arch -tempter,  though  he  has  many  agents  who 
have  pretty  thoroughly  raastei-ed  his  cunning  arts.  All  who  wonkl 
induce  us,  for  any  consideration,  to  violate  the  laws  of  Go<l  are 
our  tempters.  In  this  sense,  GotI  is  not  tempteil  of  evil  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man. 

The  best  men  have  expenenced  the  hateful  buffetings  of  Satan 
and  his  allies.  On  this  account  the  Devil  became  to  Luther  a  very 
real  personality,  dog^ng  hts  steps  and  haunting  him  in  his  dreams. 
Whether  the  great  Reformer  actually  threw  his  ink-stand  at  him 
may  be  questioned,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  talked  about  him  and 
applied  epithets  to  hini  shows  tliat  the  confliot  with  him  was  most 
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severe.  lie  was  wont  to  address  him  as  Mr.  or  Madam  Devil, 
called  him  "Master  Stretrh-Iej^"  and  "that  .spiritual  villain  up  in 
the  air."  In  the  (»rawling  walk  and  chanji^ing  hue  of  the  caterpillar 
he  recognized  an  appropriate  enihlein  <»f  the  devil.  He  likenetl 
him  to  "a  fowler,  who  kei'}>s  alive  sonic  of  the  binls  he  catches  to 
allure  other  birds  into  the  rage  by  their  song."  Satan  is  "  an  art- 
ful orator,"  and  his  highest  art  is  to  make  a  law  out  of  the  Gospel. 
"  He  has  had  a  vast  ex|)erienoe  in  attacking  men,  and  we  do  not 
know  the  scventh-hundrwlth  part  of  what  he  knows.  The  white 
devil  who  tempts  to  spiritual  sin,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  the 
black  devil  who  urges  to  tti'shly  sins,  which  the  world  acknowledges 
to  be  sin."  "  I  thank  f iod,  the  devil  has  never  been  able  altcjgether 
to  vanquish  me;  he  has  burnt  himself  out  on  the  Lonl  Christ!" 
He  "smells  Christ  many  hundred  miles  off."  The  way  to  vex  him 
is  by  teaching,  talking  and  singing  of  Jesus ;  and  ha})py  we,  if  we 
find  as  much  joy  therein  as  he  finds  terror.  Our  "alas!"  and 
"woe  is  me !"  please  him  well,  so  that  he  "  lauglis  in  his  fist." 

Satan  is  perhaps  never  more  dangerous  than  when,  arrayed  as 
"an  angel  of  light"  he  steals  unsuspectingly  ui>on  the  believer 
and  whispers  in  his  ear  "thoughts  which  are  in  such  seeming 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  tempted  soul 
8uspec*ts  no  temptation."  John  Wesley,  on  his  death-bed,  had  an 
experience  of  this  sort.  "Often  l>cfore,"  said  he,  "has  Satan  placed 
my  sins  l^efore  my  eyes,  often  tempting  me  to  dasjiair.  *  *  *  Now 
he  has  attacked  me  in  another  way.  The  cunning  serpent  has 
labored  to  |)ersuade  me  that  I  have  merited  heaven  by  the  faithful 
discharge  of  my  ministry." 

Similar  experiences  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  every  earnest  Chris- 
tian. In  times  of  tn>ul)le,  siekne^ss,  and  pain,  the  terrible  deceiver 
assails  most  fiercely.  "  He  stirs  up  in  our  hearts  bitter  thoughts 
against  God.  He  points  as  to  the  actual  and  realized  loss,  and  tells 
us  that  heaven  is  utterly  unseen  and  no  one  comes  back  to  assure  us 
of  its  reality.  And  so  he  endeavors,  with  devilish  suggestions,  to 
blow  out  such  lamps  of  divine  promise  as  we  have,  to  shatter  every 
staff  that  we  carry,  and  to  make  the  pathway  of  trial  the  more  dark 
and  desperate  than  before.  This  is  not  poetry ;  it  is  the  actual  trial 
to  which  the  faith  of  thousands  of  God's  people  is  at  this  moment 
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subjected.  Under  these  severe  experiences  more  than  one  Cliristian 
lias  been  sorely  tempted  to  turn  infidel  and  to  'choose  death  rather 
than  life/" 

Cliristians  must  ever  be  on  the  alert,  not  only  against  the  old, 
time-tried  metliods  of  the  adversary,  but  against  lib  new  and  plausi- 
ble ones.  It  will  not  do  to  Ixt  ignorant  of  his  devices.  Safety  lies 
only  in  that  highest  wisdom  which  belongs  to  those  who  are  taught 
of  God,  aud  ttiat  eternal  vigilance  wliich  results  from  being  ener- 
gized by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not  Christ-like  to  shirk  duty 
because  temptjitions  confront  us,  to  withdraw  from  society  Ijccause 
there  Satan  lias  a  chance  to  overthrow  us.  Nor  is  it  Christ-like  to 
rush  into  scenes  of  trial  in  a  spirit  of  bravado.  Jesus  decliucd  to 
do  this.  (Matt,  iv,  7.)  There  are  some  temptations  which  we  do 
well  to  avoid.  To  cope  with  them  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  useless. 
Before  such  it  is  simple  and  true  courage  to  flee.  Cowper  said,  "I 
have  great  respect  for  the  virtue  that  flies  temptation.  It  is  tliat  sort 
of  prowess,  which  the  whole  train  of  Scrij)ture  calls  upon  us  to  mani- 
fest when  as^iled  by  sensual  evil.  Interior  mischiefs  must  be 
grappled  with — there  is  no  flight  from  them.  But  solicitations  to 
sin  that  address  themselves  to  our  bodily  senses,  are,  I  Ixilieve, 
seldom  conquered  in  any  other  way."  Our  Lord  had  this  class  of 
temptations  in  view  when  he  indicted  the  prayer, "  Lead  ua  not  into 
temptation." 

All  temptations  which  the  Cliristian  cannot  escape  from  he  must 
bravely  endure.  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation: 
for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him."  (James  1.12.)  To 
endure  temptation  "is  to  maintain,  without  wavering,  our  integrity 
and  obedience,  in  opposition  to  all  motives  and  solicitations  to  sin, 
which  we  may  meet  with  in  the  providence  of  God,  or  from  the 
enemy  of  all  righteousness.  To  endure  temptation,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  'overcome  the  world,'  to  gain  the  victory,  'to  fight  the  good 
fight,'  to  which  the  crown  of  life  is  promised  by  our  Saviour.  Here 
is  the  real  distinction  lictwecn  the  true  Christian  and  the  sinner. 
The  latter,  when  tried  and  tempted,  is  overcome;  the  former,  by 
maintaining  his  steadfastness,  'though  tried  with  fire,  will  be  found 
noto  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
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S)  far  only,  as  wr  nuhitr  (vinjAutiftn,  liave  we  any  evidence  that  we 
Mmvo  l^vn  lx»ni  of  (i<k1.'" 

HKsstil,  tluii,  is  tlir  man  that  en»lun*tli  temptation.  He  is  happy 
whih*  he  cnthin's,  ainl  thri<v  hap[)y  when  i'ons<*ious  that  the  onloal 
is  ]KL<<t  aiul  Ills  Christian  rhararti-'r  is  maintained.  It  is  thus  he 
gatluTs  stn'n«rth  tor  I'ViTv  tiirthly  trial,  and  a  jwrfect  discipline  for 
the  lieavenlv  n'wanl. 

m 

"Tiinptalioiis  niul  trials,  witlioiit  an«l  within, 

Kn»in  till'  pailiwjiy  ^f  virliu"  tin-  .spirit  niiiy  lure; 
But  tli«-  sniii  >IkiI1  i^mw  strong  in  its  iriiunphs  o'er  sin, 
Ami  the  heart  shall  prr.-Lrve  its  inlej;rity  pure." 


THE   CONTACT   WITH    DOUBT. 

The  faitli  of  (i<Mrs  |K^>ple  has  In^en  varitmsly  tested  during  the 
history  of  the  world.  Kvery  a^»  has  ha<l  its  ]HX!uliar  form  of 
opposition,  sometimes  se<'n?t  and  insinuatiniT)  and  sometimes  open 
and  violent,  i»nl  always  malevt>lent  and  dt^struetive. 

Who  <';in  ev  pi. I  ill  why  this  is  so?  When*in  has  Christendom 
ever  held  to  a  sin<xle  tenet  that  Wii^  practically  harmfid?  How, 
in  thes<*  latter  days  (spjfMally,  has  it  meritcHl  the  savapft*  stal>s  which 
the  ciiemit's  of  the  Cross  have  so  ener*!:etieally  ^iven?  Who  is  any 
wonie  for  ^os|M»l  })re;iehin«r,  ejirnest  Christian  ])rjiying,  and  sincere 
n»lif]jions  testilyinix?  RTrmse  throui^h  serious  thought  and  simple 
faith  hnmhie  souls  (-ome  to  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christ  as  a 
|K'rsonal  Saviour,  and  a  hearty  emhnu'c  of  the  liihleasan  expression 
of  the  will  and  mind  of  (ukI,  are  these  gixnl  rt»asons  why  skcptiirs 
shouM  rave  and  rail,  s<»olf  and  blaspheme?  Sh<H*king  indeed  is  the 
malignity  of  sueh  inlidel  z(^d,  es|H»eially  in  view  of  the  6xvi  that 
skepticid  sentiments  Ix'get  in  men  only  ft'elings  of  selfishness,  hatred, 
and  des|xur.  The  el(M|uent  Rol)ert  Hall  when  discoursing  on  the 
infidelity  of  his  dav  was  so  dceidv  movetl  with  astonishment  at  its 
impudences  and  vileness  that  he  solemnly  exclaimed,  "  Eternal  Grod  ! 
on  what  are  thine  enemies  intent?  What  are  those  enterprises  of 
guilt  and  horror,  that  lor  the  safety  of  their  performers  require  to 
be  enveloped  in  a  darkness  which  tlie  eye  of  Heaven  must  not  pierce? 
Miserable  men  !    l^roud  of  being  the  offspring  of  chance — ^in  lovt 
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with  uuiv(.'i>=al  disorder,  wliow  happiness  U  iiivolvcil  in  the  l>clief 
of  there  Ijeiiif?  no  witiiws  to  tiioiv  ilcsi^iiis,  and  who  are  at  «i-«j  only 
becaiiiic  tliuv  fiipfHwc  themselves  inliahitaiits  of  u  fursuken  and 
ihtlterlefis  uorld ! " 

The  very  tliou;;;ht  of  iiifiilrlity':^  mad  piirp<.iso  ami  gloomy  exist- 
eiuv  is  eiioii>;h  to  dri\'e  re:i!^niiuh]e  men  awiiy  from  it.  liuleed,  siieli 
hiLS  faHiUeiitty  beeu  tlie  eaiie.  Kidiuixl  CVil  aiiitemplatt.-d  hia  own 
wrctehwhiWH  of  soul  throiiffh  unix^'lief,  and  was  driven  to  llie  exam- 
ination of  the  claims  of  mlitrion  to  Jiml  a  lietter  ho|K'.  Soiuiic 
JcnyniJ,  a  iiiemljcr  of  the  Eiiyiitrh  Parliament,  could  iind  no  ifst 
for  lii»  Kpirit,  and  was  thns  im|)i'll(Hl  to  aciiivli  tiie  grounds  of  his 
iofidehty.  The  ifsiilt  was  tiiat  he  (hscoveixnl  his  error,  l>elicvi\l 
in  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  wrote  a  Uiok  in  dt^fl'nec  of  I  lie  gospet. 
The  case  of  the  Jiirl  of  Koc-liester  is  well  known, — "  a  nt-i-Al  wit,  a 
great  scholar,  a  gr<;at  sinner,  ami  a  frreat  iM-niteiit."  "  He  had  sunk 
and  wallowwl,"  sjiys  Rev.  John  Kcimi-dy,  "in  the  vcr)-  slough  of 
wickedness,  but  'when  he  r.irne  to  him^df  he  n.«r,mlcd  hinisi-lf 
as  the  gR-atest  sinner  (he  sun  ever  i-hnne  u[K)n,  and  wisiied  he 
bod  Itecn  ri  crawling  Iqnx  in  a  ditch  i-sitlier  than  have  ollendcil  God 
aa  hi!  had  done.  'One  day,  at  an  atheisli'.'al  mwtiug  in  the  hou.-ie 
of  n  peixon  of  <[uality,' he  iolil  u  friend  afterward, 'I  nndert<MiU 
to  manage  the  cause,  and  W!ls  tlio  principal  dispntioit  against  (iod 
and  Pi'ligioii ;  and  tiir  my  ix>rfornian<is  re<'civi'<l  the  iipplanx'  oCliio 
whole  company.  lT|Kin  this  my  niiml  was  tcrrilily  siruek,  and  F 
iminrdiatcly  n-jdied  thus  to  myself:—"  Goih)  ( iod  !  that  a  nmn  who 
walks  npriirlit,  who  sees  the  wonderful  work>  of  (JihI,  and  has  tlio 
lue  of  his  sens«!S  and  re:ison,  should  use  them  to  lh<-  delving  uf  his 
Creator,"'  But  tliei-e  was  no  gc-nninc  eouversion  till  the  filly- 
third  chapter  of  I.-saiah  was  read  to  liini,  t<>.i;el]icr  with  <i>me  other 
parts  of  Kiered  Swiirtni-e,  when  il  pleased  (hHl  (■>  till  liis  mind  with 
siuth  peace  and  joy  in  hejleving,  that  it  was  n-markalilc  In  all  alHiul 
him.  Al\erward  he  friipiiiitly  dcsii-i-<l  Ihr.se  who  weiv  wiih  htm 
to  rcotl  the  same  chapter  In  him  ;  upon  wliieji  he  used  to  eidaigc  in 
a  very  Jamiliar  and  attif-tionate  manner,  applying  the  whuli;  to  liis 
own  humiliation  and  enconi-agement.  'Oblcs.sed  <iod,'  lie  wmild  ssiy, 
'<-An  such  a  horrid  creattni>  as  I  am  lie  accepldl  liy  tti"-,  wio  have 
duuicd  thy  being  aud  condi-um.il  thy  jtower'/    Can  there  be  nn^py 
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has    done    for    me.      What    baa    your    way  of  tbioking  dooe 
for  you?" 

'    "Well,  my  good  lady,"  rejoiued  the  lecturer,  "I  don't  want  to 
disturb  your  comfort;  but — " 

"Oh!  tliat's  not  tlie  question,"  interposed  the  woman  ;  "keep  to 
tlie  point,  sir.     What  lias  your  way  of  thinking  done  for  you  ?  " 

The  infidel  endeavored  to  aliirk  the  matter  agaiu,  but  an  ap- 
plause broke  out  in  the  audience,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  to  go 
away  discomfited  by  one  of  tlie  humblest  of  Christ's  witnesses. 

But  the  question  was  appropriate,  and  might  very  properly  be 
supplemented  with  this.  What  has  infidelity  done  for  anybody  ? 
Has  it  ever  added  one  iota  to  the  usefuluess  of  any  busy  life,  to  the 
achievements  of  consecralal  energy  and  skill,  to  the  value  of  human 
undertaking?  " Has  it  ever,"  asks  the  St.  Louis  Oiridian  Advocate, 
"raised  a  man  or  woman  from  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  made  his  or 
her  life  clean?  Ha.s  it  ever  taken  a  drunkard  from  the  gutter,  tlie 
gambler  from  his  cards,  the  fallen  from  a  life  of  ahame?  Has  it 
ever  found  a  man  coarse  and  brutal  in  character  and  life,  and  made 
him  a  kind  husband  and  faithful  father?  Has  it  ever  gone  out  in 
the  hcalhen  lands,  and  foimd  a  people  ignorant  and  barliarous, 
delighting  in  rapine  and  murder,  and  by  the  power  of  its  teachings 
lifted  them  out  of  their  degradations  until  tliey  adopted  the  customs 
of  civilized  nations?  Is  there  in  all  the  history  of  infidelity  a 
story  of  its  moral  triumphs  that  will  match  the  regeneration  of  the 
Fiji  Islands  under  the  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries?  Has 
it  added  anything  to  the  sum  of  Imman  liappincss?  Does  it  bring 
one  ray  of  comfort  into  the  chamber  of  death,  filling  the  soul  of 
the  djang  with  peace,  and  tlie  hearts  of  weeping  friends  with  hope? 
The  religion  of  Jesus  Clirist  has  done  all  these  things." 

What  is  infidelity,  at  any  rate?  What  has  it  tliat  one  can  know, 
or  feel,  or  see,  or  embrace?  Is  it  not  empty  nothingness?  Is  it 
more  than  a  mere  negation — a  sometliing  not  a  Iwlief,  or  a  belief 
that  there  isnolwlief?  How  can  it  bedefiiietl?  Take  agnosticism, 
the  assertion  that  nothing  is  known ;  then  it  is  not  even  known  tliat 
nothing  is  known,  and  its  foundation  tumbles  to  pieces.  Say  that 
infidelity  is  a  system  of  negation;  it  has  no  system,  and  never  had. 
The  late  fiishop  Matthew  Simpson  very  tnitJifulIy  remarked: 
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"Where  are  its  temples?  Where  were  they  ever?  Where  are  its 
schools?  Where  were  they  ever?  Where  are  its  hospitals? 
Where  were  they  ever?  What  did  it  ever  try  to  do  for  nian 
anywhere  or  in  any  land  as  an  organized  system?  There  have 
been  men,  strong  men,  learned  men,  wise  men  who  have  been  skep- 
tical, who  have  been  infidel ;  but  they  have  never  embodied  their 
creed  in  an  organization ;  they  have  never  worked  together  power- 
fully for  the  elevation  of  the  raw.  There  was  one  nation,  and  only 
one,  that  I  know  of,  that  ever  tried  this  svstem  of  infidelitv.  It 
was  France  that  decreeil,  'There  is  no  God,  and  death  is  an  eternal 
sleep,'  and  the  result  was  tliat  the  streets  of  Paris  ran  with  blood. 
Society  was  upheaved  from  its  very  foundations,  and  men  were  glad 
to  go  back  to  even  jX)or  temples  for  the  sake  of  finding  some  relief 
from  the  error  and  terror  into  which  infidelity  liad  thrown  them." 
Men  who  have  strayed  into  skepticism  arc  continually  coming 
back  to  the  Bible,  and  accepting  it  again  as  their  teacJier,  their 
guide,  and  their  comforter.  "  I  am  myself,"  affirms  Rev.  Joseph 
Barker  the  convertal  skeptic,  now  a  gospel  preacher  in  England,  "  I 
am  myself  an  instance  of  this.  Carried  away,  as  by  a  tempest,  from 
my  early  faith,  I  wandered  for  years  in  the  dreary  regions  of  doubt 
and  unl)elief.  I  looked  for  light  and  beheld  darkness.  I  sought 
rest  and  found  disquietude.  And  the  farther  I  went  the  worse  I 
fan^d,  and  the  lougiT  I  remained  in  those  dismal  shades  the  more 
wretrhod  I  IxMiune.  I  found  myself  at  length  face  to  face  with 
utter  darkness  and  eternal  death.  CJod,  in  his  merey,  rescued  me 
from  that  awful  state,  ami  brought  me  buck  to  Clirist^  And  here 
I  am,  happy  in  the  light  of  his  truth  and  in  the  assurance  of  his 
loNT.  I  praise  the  Bible,  and  love  Christ  and  Christianity  more 
than  ever,  and  I  am  more  happy  in  the  work  of  a  minister  than 
ever  I  wa*^  in  mv  life.     And  mv  abilitv  to  maintain  the  claims  of 

m  ft  v 

Christ  and  Christianity  and  the  Bible  to  the  love  and  reverence  and 
gnititude  of  mankind  is  greater  than  ever.  And  my  hatretl  and 
horror  of  infidelity  arc  greater  than  ever.  I  know  it  to  be  the  ex- 
treme of  madness  and  misery — ^the  utter  degradation  and  ruin  of 
man's  soul." 

Those  skeptics  who  do  not  return  to  their  former  faith  and  hope, 
acknowledge  the  striking  contrast    ^'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  ooniess^^ 
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says  a  recent  writer  of  this  class,  "tliat  with  the  virtual  nation  of 
God,  the  iinivenie  to  me  has  lust  all  its  lovehuess,  and  wlien  I  think 
of  the  appalling  contrast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  the  creed 
which  once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery  of  existence  as  I  now 
find  it,  I  find  it  imixfssible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pangs  of  which  my 
nature  is  susceptible," 

"  But,"  says  the  reader,  "I  kuow  of  infidels  who  never  turn,  and 
who  are  not  moved  by  any  repi-escnlativcs  of  the  clei^y  or  Christian 
laity."  Very  likely.  Infidelity  with  some  is  a  sort  of  second 
nature,  as  Sharon  Turner  says,  "  It  is  one  of  the  clmracters  of  the 
human  mind,  which,  from  the  days  of  jtaradise  to  our  own,  lias 
never  wholly  left  it;  and,  till  our  knowkilge  is  greatly  multiplied, 
will  perhaps  not  be  universally  extinguished,  because  it  is  the  cham- 
pion of  matter  against  mind,  of  body  against  spirit,  of  the  senses 
against  the  reason,  of  passion  against  duty,  of  self-interest  against 
self-govern meiit,  of  dissatisfaction  against  content,  of  tbe  present 
against  tlie  future,  of  the  little  that  is  known  against  all  that  is  un- 
known, of  our  limited  experience  against  boundless  i»ssibility," 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  reader  tliat  many  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  that  the  world  has  ever  known  experiencwl  no  practical 
difSculty  in  accepting  the  Bible  as  it  is?  They  saw  tiie  good  there 
is  in  it;  they  appreciated  ils  beauties,  its  elevating  tendencies,  its 
purifying  influences. 

The  justly  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  brightest 
geniuses  and  most  distingiiislKxl  SL-Iinlavs  t>f  the  eighteenth  century, 
observes : "  I  have  caa'fully  and  regularly  ]>erused  liitsse  Holy  S<irip- 
tures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  volume,  indeiwndently  of  its 
divine  origin,  contains  more  sublimity,  pure  morality,  more  import- 
ant history,  and  finer  strains  of  eloqnenci',  than  can  be  coUecled  iix>m 
ALL  other  books,  in  whatever  language  they  have  l)een  written." 
It  is  related  that  the  eminent  Englisli  poet  Collins,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  moral  career,  withdrew  fratn  rfudy,  and  traveled  with 
no  other  book  than  an  EnglLsh  Testament,  siich  as  children  carry 
to  school.  When  a  friend  took  it  in  liLi  hand,  out  of  curiosity,  to 
Bee  what  coni[ianion  a  man  of  letters  lia<l  cho^n  :  "  I  have  only  one 
book,"  said  he,  "but  it  is  the  l>cst."  John  Locke,  so  distinguished 
as  a  philosopher,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  studied  scarcely  any- 
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Uiiig  but  the  Word  of  G<xl ;  and  when  askal  which  was  the  surest 
wiy  for  a  youn^  man  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
rt»ligion,  h(^  n^plitNl,  *'  l^;t  him  i?tu<ly  the  IMy  Scrij)tures,  especially 
the  New  Tvi^ftmunt,  Thcmn  are  containcnl  the  woixls  of  eternal 
life.  It  hath  (ioi)  for  its  author,  Salvation  for  its  end,  and 
Tiami,  without  any  mixtun*  of  ern>r,  for  its  matter/' 

The  go<xl  John  Wesley  projxised  a  short,  clejir,  and  strong  argu- 
nuMit  in  proof  of  the  divine  in-^piration  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
any  reader  can  <»omniit  to  memory  in  a  few  minutes.     Here  it  is: 

*'The  liil)le  must  Ik."!  the  invention  either  of  good  men  or  angels, 
bad  men  or  devils,  or  of  God. 

"1.  It  coulil  not  be  tlie  invention  of  good  men  or  angels,  for 
they  neither  would  nor  could  make  a  IxKik,  and  tell  lies  all  the  time 
they  were  writing  it,  saying,  *Thus  saith  the  liOrd !'  when  it  was 
their  own  invention. 

**2.  It  could  not  1x5  the  invention  of  Imd  men  or  devils;  for  they 
would  not  mak(»  a  book  which  (x>nunands  all  duty,  forbids  all  sin, 
and  condemns  their  souls  to  hell  to  all  eteniits'. 

"3.  Therefore  I  draw  this  conclusion,  that  the  Bible  must  be 
given  by  divine  inspinition." 

Dr.  Talmagc  has  also  oj>cue<l,  with  a  few  sentences,  a  line  of 
thought  which  any  person  may  follow  out  to  his  comfort.  "I 
will  tell  you,"  he  says,  "one  rciison  why  we  bc^lieve  this  l)ook  is 
the  right  lx)ok,  and  the  lHK>k  from  (j(h1,  and  an  infallible  book  and 
an  indestructibh*  b(x>k. 

"  There  ai-e  the  two  Testaments,  the  Old  and  the  New.  Take 
the  New  Testament  first.  AVhy  do  1  adopt  it?  Why  do  I  take  it? 
Why  do  I  Ixilieve  it?  AVIiy  do  1  nix^ive  it  with  all  my  heart? 
You  ciui  trace  it  right  out.  Jen>mc  and  Eusc'bius  in  the  first  century, 
Origen  in  the  sei^ond  ivntury,  gjive  lists  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  list  ju:st  <'orn'sponding  with  our  list  of  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  showing  j^retustly  as  we  have  it  they  had  it  in  the 
fhiixl  and  fourth  centuri(»s. 

"  Where  did  they  get  it?  From  Trt^na'us.  Where  did  he  get  it? 
From  Polycarp.  W^here  did  ]^)lycarp  get  it?  From  St  John 
who  was  a  pcrmnnl  associate  of  Jesus.  The  line  is  just  as  clear  as 
anything  ever  was  clear.     My  grandfather  gave  a  book  to  my 
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father,  my  father  gave  it  to  nie,  I  gave  it  to  ray  child.  No  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  that  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Just  a« 
a  communion  chalice  is  ])a»?od  along  from  one  to  another,  the  chatioo 
filled  with  the  wine  of  the  tsicmnicut,  just  so  this  New  Testament 
■was  handed  down  from  one  to  another,  and  we  drink  of  the  new 
wine  of  the  kingdom." 

Christianity  has  been  called  "  the  religion  of  the  sorrowful."  Ik' 
it  so.  It  is  not  sfjrrow  witiiont  hoiw.  Does  skepticism  lessen  tlie 
sum  of  human  misery?  Would  the  world's  woe  be  alleviated 
by  recourse  to  inlidel  ho|K;Icssnes.s  ?  No  !  On  earth  tlicrc  is  always 
Borrow.  Afflidions  and  losses,  licreavemcnts  and  crosses,  are  the 
common  lot  of  man.  Mrs,  Browning  perceived  the  true  when  she 
wrote : 

"  The  fool  hnlh  snirl  there  is  no  God, 
But  none,  tliciu  is  no  sorrow." 

Christianity  enters  tlie  wide  field  of  tlie  Morld's  sorrow  and  plants 
the  tree  of  hope,  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
It  rec<^nizes  the  bitterness  of  man's  lile,  and  responds  to  it.  "  It 
promises  a  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit  who  shall  dwell  with  us  and 
sustain  us  in  our  sorrows ;  and  it  assures  us  that  the  cloud  of  evil 
shall  be  pierced  by  the  ligiit  of  heaven  and  finally  rolled  away." 
Not  thai  does  skepticism  deal  with  human  sin  and  suffering.  It 
offers  no  remedy  for  the  dread  disease.  It  does  indeed  make  light 
of  sin  and  mocks  at  the  noblest  God-inspired  Christian  effort  to 
accomplish  man's  purifit^'ation.  This  is  all.  No  other  light  for  the 
darkness,  no  ch(.>er  fiir  the  sadness,  no  relief  for  the  pain.  In  pro- 
found sadness  and  darknGs,s  itself,  how  can  it  give  a  happy  spirit  to 
life  or  a  cheerful  view  of  the  Iwyond.  Have  not  nkeptics  acknowl- 
edge over  ajid  over  again  their  helplessness  l>efore  the  stem  facia 
of  life  and  death  ?  (locthe  has  l)een  named  as  a  model  of  healthy 
skeptiei.sm.  Hear  him  near  the  close  of  life,  in  his  eon vers.it ions 
with  Eckormaim :  "  Hapjtiness  is  but  a  drtsun,  miscrj-  only  is  n'al." 
I  have  always  been  lo()ked  n|xni  as  a  fiivoritc  of  fortune ;  neither 
will  I  bemoan  myself  nor  accuse  my  past  eonree  of  life  as  unwortiiy. 
But  yet,  afler  all,  it  has  been  nothing  but  laI>or  and  troid>le,  and  t 
may  well  say  that  in  my  soventy-fiflh  year  I  have  not  had  f'oni 
weeks  during  which  I  could  enjoy  life."     Hear  Strauss  confess  Vi 
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the  awful  condition  of  nian,  when  the  existence  of  Grod  and  provi- 
dence is  denied  :  "  The  giving  up  of  faith  in  a  divine  providence  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  sensitive  losses  that  can  befall  nian." 
Hear  Huml)oldt:  "  I  despise  humanity  in  all  its  strata.  I  foresee 
that  our  posterity  will  be  far  more  unliappy  than  we  are.  *  *  * 
The  whole  of  life  is  a  great  insmity."  Listen  to  Schopenhauer, 
the  great  German  author  and  [wssimist :  "  This  world  is  the  worst  * 
possible ;  the  life  of  man  is  one  of  unl>()unded  miser>-  and  wretch- 
edness; exis*tcnec  is  a  blunder  and  crime,  and  'not  to  be  Ms  infi- 
nitely better  than  '  to  be/  "  Surely  in  these  confessions,  which  are 
but  characteristic  of  un faith,  there  are  sorrow  and  moroseness,  sel- 
fishness and  desjMiir,  enough  forever  to  shut  out  of  sight  and  thought 
the  wonted  seriousness  of  the  Christian  mind. 

It  is  in  time  of  spiritual  trouble  and  sorrow  that  Christianity 
appears  most   divine  and  infidelity  nuxst  frightful  and  devilish. 
Here  is  a  man  seriously  considering  his  moral  state.     His  conscience 
upbraids  him  on  account  of  his  sins.     He  has  been  so  far  enlight- 
ened by  the  Spirit  and  by  the  Word  as  to  see  and  feel  that  the 
wages  of , sin  Ls  death.     The  pangs  of  guilt,  the  dreadful  prospect 
of  deserved  punishment  fill  him  with  agony.     "  Oh  wretched  man 
that  I  am,"  he  cries,  "  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"      In  this  situation -the  gos|)cl  finds  him.      The  happy 
announcement,  "  RJieve  on  the  lionl  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved,"  is  made  to  him.     He  inclines  to  enter  u|x>n  tliat  way, 
to  find  the  |)eace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  which  infidelity 
does  not  |)ossess,  when  some  unbeliever  encounters  him,  chills  his 
heart  with  recitals  of  his  own  rejection  of  truth,  and  is  successful 
in  keeping  him  from  the  Cross  and  from  Sidvation.     ^^'hat  now  does 
the  infidel  l)estow  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  rf>bbing  this  peni- 
tent  man    of    the   happim^vs,   hope   and    heaven   so   nearly   his? 
Having  strangled  his  convictions,  murdered  his  spiritual  aspirations, 
dashed  from  his  pan*hcd  lips  the  chalice  which  containetl  the  blood 
of  Christ — the  only  hope  of  perishing  sinners — what  does  he  give 
as  a  recompense  for  the  ruin  he  has  wrought?  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing !  unless  hopelessness,  heartlessness,  remorse,  and  despair  can 
be  accounted  gifts.     An  enemy  to  God,  the  infidel  thus  becomes  an 
enemy  also  to  his  fellow  man,  cheating  him  of  coveted  peaoe^ 
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robbing  bim  of  bis  best  coii\'ictions,  blinding  him  to  the  holiest 
trutlis  of  God,  emailing  out  his  religious  instincts,  and  cruelly  lieap- 
ing  upon  his  sorrow-stricken  heart  a  heavier  load  of  unforgiven  guilt, 
thus  leaving  him,  helpless  and  miserable,  to  his  fate,  and  going  in 
f^nrch  of  another  victim.  This  is  the  hellish  malignity  and  crim- 
inality of  zealous  unbelief. 

Pitiable,  too,  tlic  weakness  of  a  man  who  unresistingly  consents 
to  be  slain,  who  yields  his  better  judgment  and  his  awakened 
conscience  into  the  bands  of  his  spiritual  enemy,  who  is  satisfiol  to 
be  rubbed  of  all  that  is  dearest  an«l  purest  and  best  in  the  eartliiy 
life,  and  all  that  makes  existence  blessed  in  the  life  eternal,  for 
nothing  and  worse  than  notlnug.  It  is  the  mi^itude  of  the  sinner's 
loss  which  awakens  our  sympathy.  Like  the  fluttering  bird,  charmed 
before  a  soriwut's  glaring  eyes,  he  unwittingly  allows  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  the  adver«irj'  until  his  i)recious  probatiouarj-  moments 
are  fled,  the  coils  of  incorrigible  guilt  around  him,  bis  jKitliway 
darkened  by  the  gl(X)m  of  long  spiritual  night,  the  gates  of  mercy 
forever  closed  before  him,  and  none  to  deliver  bis  perishing  soul. 

"  When  Rubje**  to  the  multifarious  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  what 
is  there,"  enquires  Thompson,  "  to  nphoM  our  spirit,  but  the  discov- 
eries and  prospcrts  that  are  unfolde<l  to  us  by  revelation?  What, 
for  this  purpose,  can  be  compared  with  the  belief  that  everjtiiing 
here  below  is  under  the  dirertion  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness, 
and  that  there  is  an  immortality  of  bliss  awaiting  us  in  another 
wofld?  If  this  conviction  be  taken  away,  what  is  it  that  we  can 
have  recourse  to,  on  which  flic  mind  may  patiently  and  safely  repost 
iu  (he  season  of  adversity  !  Where  is  the  balm  I  may  apply  with 
eflect  to  my  wounded  heart,  after  I  have  rejected  the  aid  of  the 
Almighty  Piiysician?  Imj)ose  niKin  me  whatever  hardship  you 
please ;  give  me  nothing  but  the  bread  of  sorrow  to  eat ;  take  from 
me  the  friends  in  whom  I  have  |>iaeed  my  confidence,  lay  me  in  the 
cold  hut  of  poverty,  and  on  the  thorny  bed  of  disease ;  set 
death  before  me  in  all  its  terrors ;  do  all  this, — only  let  me 
trust  in  my  Saviour,  and  '  pillow  my  head  on  the  bosom  of 
Omnipotence,'  and  I  will  'fear  no  evil' — I  will  rise  superior  to 
affiiction, — I  will  'rejoice  in  my  tribulation.'  But,  let  infidelity 
iateipoee  between  God  and  my  soul,  and  draw  its  impenetrable  veil 
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over  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  limit  all  my  trust  to  tlie  crea- 
tures of  a  clay,  and  all  my  ex|)ectations  to  a  few  years,  as  uncertain 
as  they  are  short,  and  how  sludl  I  bear  up,  with  fortitude  or  witli 
cheerfulness,  under  the  buRlen  of  distress ;  or  where  shall  I  find 
:me  drop  of  cx>nsolation  to  put  into  the  bitter  draught  which  has 
U'en  given  me  to  drink?  1  look  all  over  the  range  of  this  wilder- 
ness in  which  I  dwell,  but  1  see  not  one  covert  from  the  storm,  nor 
one  leaf  for  the  healing  of  my  soul,  nor  one  cup  of  cold  water  to 
refn«h  me  in  the  weariness  and  the  iiiin tings  of  my  pilgrimage." 

Dr.  Jirooks  of  St.  Ix>uis  tells  of  meeting  at  Jiex,  in  Switzerland, 
a  young  man  whose  pale  face,  shrunken  limbs  and  curved  back  gave 
indication  of  the  agony  he  had  suffered.  One  day,  seated  at  the 
table,  he  listened  to  the  wit  and  ridicule  aimed  by  a  handsome 
skeptic  against  the  Bible.  After  dinner  the  youth  detained  the 
skeptic,  to  relate  to  him  the  follo^\^ng  history :  "  I  am  from  the 
United  States.  My  father  died  in  my  infancy.  I  had  no  child- 
hiKxl,  but  when  boys  were  shouting  in  the  streets,  I  was  lying  in  a 
darkened  room,  moaning  w^th  pain.  Under  Gcxl  I  owe  my  life  to 
the  unwearied  tenderness  and  watchfulness  of  my  mother.  Think- 
ing that  a  voyage  would  benefit  me,  and  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land 
would  interest  me,  we  together  made  the  trip  to  Palestine,  where  I 
have  just  laid  my  mother,  my  last  earthly  friend,  in  the  grave,  and 
now  I  go  home  to  die ;  and  the  only  joy  left  me  on  earth  is  the  hoj)e 
of  meeting  my  mother  jigain  with  Jesus  in  heaven.  Would  you 
take  that  hoixi  from  me? "  "  No,  no,"  said  the  infidel  with  tears  on 
his  face,  "  I  would  not.  Keep  your  hope  and  your  joy,  and  I  crave 
your  imrdon  for  having  said  a  word  to  wound  you.  I  was  wrong, 
and  deserve  your  reproof.  Never  again  will  I  speak  in  the  presence 
of  others  as  I  did  to-day." 

It  is  not,  however,  blunt  and  rough  infidelity  that  causes  appre- 
hensions among  the  good,  so  much  as  the  constant  storm  of  cold 
and  relentless  criticism  directed  against  simple  piety  and  the  plain 
old  English  Bible  by  the  champions  of  "  advanced  thought" 
Some  have  expressed  alarm  lest  serious  injury  or  even  permanent 
overthrow  might  result.  There  is  little  ground  for  such  fear. 
That  flippant  skepticism  and  savage  critical  thrusts  cannot  shake 
the  body  of  inspiration^  is  proved  by  tlie  experience  of  three  thoos* 
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ftod  years.  Ever  since  the  "Song  of  Songs,"  perhaps  the  oldest 
complete  book  in  tbe  Bible,  written  a  thousand  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  the  semi-dramatic  poem  of  Job,  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  mankind,  there  have  been  nubelievers  to  cavil 
iuid  sucer,  but  the  result  of  all  their  doings  and  sayings  liave  had 
little  or  no  appreciable  etlect  upon  the  influence  of  these  sacred 
writings.  Job'a  woi-ds  arc  just  as  thrilling  to-day,  unfolding  as 
they  do  the  first  glimpse  of  the  future  life  that  ever  dawned  upon 
the  race,  as  they  were  when  the  inspired  old  patriarch  tirst  wrote 
and  spoke : 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Jiveth, 

And  that  lie  s)iul)  stand  in  the  hitter  day  upon  the  earth : 

And  though,  after  my  skin,  woi-ma  destroy  tliia  hody,    ■ 

Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God : 

Whom  I  ehal)  Bee  for  myself. 

And  mine  cyea  siiall  behold,  and  not  as  a  stranger." 

That  the  "higher  critiei.-ini "  will  by  no  means  destroy  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  also  well  assured.  It  may 
change  somewhat  the  criticsil  and  histoiicai  uses  of  the  Bible,  but 
can  by  no  means  affect  its  ethi«'a]  and  spiritual  uses.  Indeed,  we 
are  sometimes  led  to  beliuvc  that  the  sweeping  critiobms  of  liberal 
scholarship  will  have  not  only  a  reactionary,  but  a  directly  good 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  stimulating  thorn  to  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  tnith. 

Prof,  G.  F.  Wright  has  shown  tliat  the  fear  that  the  science  of 
textual  criticism  would  disturb  our  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  documents  upon  which  our  Christian  fiiith  is  based  has  proved 
utterly  groundless.  "Seven-eighths  of  the  words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  passed  the  ordeal  without  question.  Of  the  changes 
that  have  been  adopted  or  eup^ested  in  the  remaining  one-eighth, 
ninety-nine  one-hundre«lths  are  of  llie  most  trivial  character,  having 
no  relation  to  the  sense,  So  the  |>assages  of  Scripture  whose  inter- 
pretation is  in  doubt,  through  imccrtainty  respecting  the  test,  do 
not  number  more  than  one  in  a  thousand,  and  are  none  of  them 
in^spensable  to  the  maintenance  of  any  Christian  doctrine.  We 
admit,  of  course,  that  ponnibhj  some  discovery  may  be  made  which 
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shall  shake  our  confiJeuc*  in  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  writers ; 
but  such  an  event  is  scarcely  more  prolwble  than  the  earth's  col- 
lision with  a  conM?t,  or  the  dis(»overy  of  facts  and  principles  which 
should  make  as  disbelieve  in  tlie  n)tarv  motion  of  the  earth." 

It  is  self-evident  to  every  thoughtful  person  tliat  1.  People  will 
have  a  sacred  lx)ok  and  a  cherished  religion.  This  is  an  inlyom 
characteristic  of  the  race.  2.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  substi- 
tuting the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  like  the  Vedas  of  the 
ancient  Brahmins,  the  A  vesta  of  the  Zoroiustrians,  the  Tripitaka  of 
the  Buddhists,  the  Kings  of  Confucius,  or  the  Koran  of  Mohani- 
me<l,  however  freighted  with  a  kind  of  wisdom  and  enthusiasm 
these  books  may  Ixi,  for  the  vastly  and  confosseilly  superior  book 
we  have  in  our  English  Bible,  viewetl  simply  as  a  literary  protl no- 
tion— "the  library  of  ancient  Israel."  "I  confess,"  says  Max 
Miiller,  "it  has  been  for  many  ycnirs  a  problem  to  me,  aye,  and  to 
a  great  extent  is  so  still,  hoAV  the  sjicred  l)ooks  of  the  East  should, 
by  the  side  of  so  much  that  is  fresh,  natural,  simple,  Ix^autiful,  and  . 
true,  contain  so  much  that  is  not  only  unmejuiing,  artificial  and 
silly,  but  even  hideous  and  n'|X'llant."  "The  religious  literature 
of  Asia,"  says  Wendell  Phillips,  "has  lx«n  comjKired  to  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  The  comparison  is  not  just.  That  literatfire  has 
many  merits,  and  contains  scattered  sayings  and  precepts  of  great 
excellence;  but  there  are  hea|>s  of  chaff  in  that  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Christian  fathers;  none  in  the  gospels  and  epistles. 
Of  the  mediffival  writings  one-half  was  useless.  Of  the  boasted 
works  of  Confucius  seven-tenths  must  be  wiimowed  out  to  find 
what  the  average  reason  of  mankind  would  respect,"  Other  expo- 
nents of  "advanced  thought"  have  sjx)ken  in  similar  strains. 
3.  People  who  take  the  Bible  as  a  guide  only  in  morals  and 
religion,  find  in  it  all  that  they  require  to  confirm  its  claims  to 
divine  authority  and  j>ower.  "  I  know,"  says  Mr.  Moody,  "  that 
the  Bible  is  inspired,  because  it  inspires  me."  "  The  Bible,  espe- 
cially the  New  Testament  part  of  it,"  says  Dr.  Henry  A.  Reynolds, 
"is  all  in  all  to  me,  and  from  it  I  get  just  the  sustaining  which  I  so 
much  need."  The  book  which  reveals  Grod  to  man,  and  inspires 
the  life  of  Grod  in  man,  must  ever  be  accepted  by  manly  men  as  the 
revelation  and  inspiration  of  God.     4.  Indications.  aU  point  to 
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the  fact  that  those  critics  and  scholars  who  arc  repugiumt  to  tlie 
old  theory  tliut  tlie  Bible  is  infallible  authority  iu  matters  of  science 
and  history,  will  tiud  a  platform  upon  which  tlicy  can  stand  i)y 
themselves,  holding  that  the  Bible  coniaha  God's  true  word,  scttiti<; 
forth  his  glory,  and  also  man's  duty,  rather  than  that  the  Bible  m, 
in  whole  and  iu  part,  every  jot  an<l  tittle,  directly  the  book  of  God. 
Indcctl,  there  is  already  such  a  school  of  tliinkers,  and  whether 
they  become  nmnerieally  strong  or  not,  they  will  never  be  classed 
with  infidels.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Bible,  an  a  whole, 
is  not  directly  the  object  of  saving  faith.  Something  else  is  set 
Itefore  us  for  primary  belief,  and  when  wc  have  advanced  a  few 
steps  in  the  funtkmentals  of  the  religions  life,  the  troublesome  ques- 
tions trouble  us  uo  more. 

Listen  to  Itcv.  Dr.  Munro  Gibson  :  "Believe  the  Bible  and  tliou 
shalt  be  saved?  No.  There  is  no  such  word  written.  It  is, 
'Believe  on  the  Lonl  Jasiw  Christ  and  tliou  shall  be  saved,'  Do 
not  trouble  yourself  in  the  first  instance  abont  questions  connected 
with  the  I)ook  of  Genesis,  or  difiicnities  sn^ested  by  the  book  of 
Revelation.  Ijet  the  wars  of  the  Jews  alone  in  the  meantime,  and 
dismiss  Jonah  from  your  mind.  Look  to  Jesus !  _get  ocquauited 
with  him;  listen  to  his  word;  believe  in  blni ;  trust  him;  obey  him. 
Tliis  is  all  tliat  is  asked  of  yon  in  the  first  instance.  After  you  have 
believed  on  Christ,  and  taken  him  as  your  Saviour,  your  master, 
your  m(M]cl,  you  will  not  l>e  slow  to  find  out  that  'all  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  ami  is  profitable  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.'  You  may  never 
have  all  your  diflicuUies  solved  or  all  your  objections  met,  but  ynu 
will  be  sure  of  your  foundation ;  you  will  feel  tliat  you  are  pUnted 
on  the  'Rock  of  Ages.' " 

There  are  some  things  which  "cannot  be  shaken."  God  lias 
declared  it,  and  we  believe  it.  Moreover,  universal  history  confirms 
it  Belief  in  God,  love  of  Christ,  knowledge  of  salvation,  the 
privileges  and  advanti^es  of  Cliristianlty,  these  are  independent  of 
the  changeable  and  transitory,  and  must  ever  remain  in  the  feith  and 
respect  of  men.  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  for  long  time  preacher 
of  the  "Free  Religious  As-sociation "  of  New  York,  in  the  April 
(1883)  number  of  North  American  Jtemevi  delivered   himself  oil 
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JoBt  what  iie  means  by  tlie  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  may  be 
known  frum  his  own  formula : 

"First,  tlie  existence  of  a  Supreme  Mind;  second,  the  communi- 
cation of  truth  hy  that  Mind  to  men ;  tliird,  the  power  of  a  Divine 
Perwjn  representing  Deity;  fourth,  the  reality  of  a  celestial  influence 
imparted  by  tlie  Deity  tlmmgh  the  Clirist,  wliatever  be  his  name; 
fifth,  the  experienpc  of  an  eternal  or  snpcrn:itnnil  life;  and  sixth, 
the  necessity  of  self-abnegation  as  a  means  of  attaining  to  it." 

If  a  freethinker,  of  acknowlwlged  intellectuality,  concetles  so 
much  as  to  "a  permanent  clement  in  Christianity  which  ajipeals  to 
man's  inner  consciouriiiess  and  exijcrience  so  powcrfnlly  that  it  can 
never  be  disbelieved,"  how  complacently,  indecti,  may  those  who 
"do  his  will  and  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,"  settle 
down  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  religion  is  indestructible. 
Just  as  sun'ly  as  u  Supreme  Mttid  exists,  and  communicates  truth 
to  men,  imparting  a  cel<wtial  influence  through  the  Christ,  giving 
to  man  an  experience  of  an  eternal  or  siii>ernatural  life,  so  surely 
will  there  ever  be  found  earnest  tcaclmble,  obe<l!ent  and  humble 
souls  in  large  majority  animi^  the  devout,  who  hold  to  the  necessity 
of  r^neration,  iis  well  as  " st-If-abnegation,"  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing to  the  comforting  experience  of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
The  Christian  religion  carries  with  it  evidences  of  its  own  divinity. 
Its  truth  dejicnds  uihui  nothing  external  to  itself.  It  is  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  man,  sometimes  in  tones  of  thunder,  sometimes 
in  great  tenderness  and  quietness,  but  always  with  godlike  energy 
and  power,  of  hninan  giitlt  and  divine  ]>ardon,  of  man's  sin 
and  God's  redemption.  It  commends  itself  to  every  reasoning 
mind,  and  to  those  who  accept  it,  it  brings  convin<^iiig  proofs  that 
it  is  none  other  than  "tlie  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  "For 
the  life  was  nianifest<'<l,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and 
show  unto  you  that  etenial  life,  whi<'h  was  with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto  us."  "If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater;  for  this  Ls  the  witness  of  God,  wiach  *" 
Hath  testified  of  his  Son.  Ho  that  believeth  on  t^» 
liath  the  witness  in  himself."  The  internal  e" 
mental  religion,  to  all  who  know  what  that  e 
absolute  ground  of  a'^urance  that  it  shidl  nv 
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the  subject  of  "Criticism  and  Christianity."  After  briefly  sketch- 
ing the  purposes  of  hostile  Biblical  criticism  for  a  century  past,  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  granting  the  validity  of  tliese  results  of 
criticism,  they  do  not  touch  the  essential  question  at  stake.  Mark 
his  language : 

"Push  criticism  to  its  farthest  point,  still  there  is  a  line  it  cannot 
pass  over.  Give  real  scliolarship  its  nnn  in  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament;  in  the  study  of  the  New  Testament;  in  the  attempt  to 
find  the  caa<^es  of  ol)servance,  doctrine,  church ;  in  the  eflbrt  to  ac- 
count for  the  selection  of  canonical  ^vritings;  in  the  endeavor  to 
explain  the  life  of  Josas;  demand  of  it  acuteness,  perseverance, 
frankness;  make  its  difficult  task  as  easy  as  readiness  to  accept 
results  can  make  it.  Its  tether  is  short  enough  at  the  best,  for  the 
validity  of  spiritual  tnith  is  beyond  the  reach  of  its  shaq)est  instru- 
ments, and  whatever  results  may  be  arrived  at,  faith  can  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Suppose  every  miracle  to  be  discredited ;  suppose 
doubt  to  be  thrown  on  the  whole  legend  of  the  Gospels;  suppose 
the  tlieory  advanced  in  *  Christ  the  Spirit,'  namely,  that  the  story 
of  Jesa^  is  mjihicid,  to  be  demonstrated  as  far  as  it  can  be,  still 
the  religion  is  untouched.  Neither  the  Trinity,  nor  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  nor  the  virtue  of  the  Eucharist,  nor  the  reality  of  an 
Eternal  Life,  rests  upon  the  Bible;  if  they  did,  they  would  never 
have  existed  at  all.  This  has  been  said  a  great  many  times,  and 
should  be  a  commonplacx}  idea  now.  Yet  there  are  critics  who 
fancy  that  criticism  will  yet  destroy  Christianity,  and  there  are 
Christians  who  fear  that  the  critics  w^ill  take  away  their  birthright 
It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  believers  should  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  favorite  books  or  characters,  for  it  is  not  human  to 
surrender  without  a  struggle  what  one  loves ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
that  thinking  men  of  this  generation  should  feel  that  their  defeat 
imperiled  the  citadel  of  faith ;  that  grief  should  be  identical  with 
despair." 

Remember  these  are  not  the  words  of  an  orthodox  divine,  but  of 
a  distinguished  exponent  of  free  thought.  They  are  of  the  greater 
of  force  as  showing  that  while  Mr.  Frothingham  is  far  from  accept- 
ing the  commonly  received  views  of  inspiration,  he  nevertheless  has 
a  settled  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity. 
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Just  what  he  means  by  the  esseotial  doctriaes  of  religion,  may  be 
known  from  his  own  formula : 

"First,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Mind;  second,  the  communi- 
cation of  truth  by  that  Mind  to  men;  third,  the  power  of  a  Divine 
I'er&on  representing  Deity;  fourth,  the  reality  of  a  celestial  influence 
imparted  by  the  Deity  through  tlie  Christ,  whatever  be  his  naiuej 
fifth,  the  experience  of  on  eternal  or  supematund  life;  and  sixth, 
the  necessity  of  self-abn^ation  as  a  means  of  attaining  to  it" 

If  a  freethinker,  of  acknowledged  intellectuality,  concetles  so 
much  as  to  "a  permanent  element  in  Christianity  which  appeals  to 
man's  inner  consciousness  and  exi>ericuce  so  powerfully  that  it  can 
never  be  disbelieved,"  how  complacently,  indeed,  may  those  who 
"do  hw  will  and  know  tlie  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,"  settle 
down  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  religion  is  indestructible. 
Just  as  surely  as  a  Supreme  Mind  exitrts,  and  communicates  truth 
to  men,  imparting  a  celestial  influence  through  the  Christ,  giving 
to  man  an  experience  of  an  eternal  or  supernatural  life,  so  surely 
will  there  ever  be  found  earnest  teachable,  obedient  and  humble 
eouls  in  large  majority  among  the  devout,  who  hold  to  the  necessity 
uf  r^neration,  as  well  as  "self-abnegation,"  as  a  means  of  attain- 
ing to  the  comforting  experience  of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
The  Christian  religion  carries  with  it  evidences  of  its  own  divinity. 
It£  truth  de]>ends  upon  nothing  external  to  itself  It  is  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  man,  sometimes  in  tones  of  thunder,  sometimes 
in  great  tenderness  and  quietness,  but  always  with  godlike  enei^ 
and  power,  of  human  guilt  and  divine  pardon,  of  man's  sin 
and  God's  redemption.  It  commends  itself  to  every  reasoning 
mind,  and  to  those  who  accept  it,  it  brings  convincing  proois  that 
it  is  none  other  than  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  "  For 
the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and 
show  unto  you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto  us."  "If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the 
witness  of  God  is  greater;  for  tliis  is  the  witness  of  God,  which  he 
nath  testified  of  his  Son.  He  that  belicveth  on  the  Son  of  God 
fiath  the  witness  in  himself."  The  internal  evidence  of  experi- 
mental religion,  to  all  who  know  what  that  evidence  is,  becomes 
abeolute  ground  of  assurance  that  it  shall  never  be  severed  from 
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the  life  of  maD.  iDclividiuils  luay  fail  and  fall,  doctrinal  theories 
and  s{)cc>ulations  may  conic  and  go,  but  vital  piety — tlie  oonscioas 
union  of  the  soul  with  G<k1 — Ls  as  enduring  as  the  throne  of  the 
Infinite  itself.  Iteligion  is  in  the  world  and  cannot  be  got  out 
until  sin  is  eradiititcil,  the  course  of  time  brought  to  a  close,  and 
mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life. 

liCt  men  do  their  worst,  thciy  cannot  destroy  the  body  of  reve- 
lation, nor  cause  it  to  reliixjuish  its  grip  u]x>n  the  settled  convictions 
of  the  race.  In  no  event  will  the  civilized  world  become  atheistic 
or  infidel.  Christianity,  without  material  modifications,  will  stand 
forever,  and  we  Ixjlieve  will  evangt^lize  the  nations.  The  raging 
a)nflic*t  may  sorely  try  the  faith  of  individuals,  proving  whether 
they  are  l)oni  of  the  Spirit  and  have  the  inward  evidence  of  divme 
life,  but  nothing  more.  Jesus  meant  what  he  said  in  uttering, 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  })ass  away  but  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
tlie  law  shall  fail." 

Do  not  give  yourself  over  to  the  companionship  of  skeptics,  or 
the  exclusive  ixiriisal  of  their  writings.  You  do  not  need  to  do  so 
in  onler  to  kt^p  yourst^lf  well  informed.  You  cannot  affortl  to  do 
so  if  you  are  not  well  versed  in  the  evidences  of  Christian  truth, 
or  if  you  are  given  to  skeptical  thoughts  of  your  ow-u.  Doubt 
hurts.  It  disturl)s  jh^jkx',  damjwns  anlor  and  blasts  hoix».  It  robs 
the  mind  of  solid  comfort,  and  fills  it  with  a  sense  of  dreariness, 
loneliness  and  desi>air.  The  old  poet  Hudibras  must  have  written 
tlie  following  from  experimental  knowledge : 

"  He,  like  a  mountelmnk,  did  wound 
And  stab  liimself  witli  doubti^  profouXkcIy 
Only  to  see  with  how  small  pain 
The  sort^  of  faith  are  lioaled  again. 
Alas!  l>y  woful  proof  we  find 
They  always  leave  a  scar  behind." 

Rev.  B.  K.  Peirce,  D.  D.,  the  accomplished  editor  of  2ibn'« 
Heraldf  has  written  upon  this  subject  so  wisely  and  well  that  we 
accord  more  than  usual  space  to  the  w  ords  of  his  testimonv.  He 
says:  "We  received,  the  other  day,  a  very  suggestive  letter  from  a 
young  friend,  in  which  he  thanked  us  for  bringing  to  his  notice  a 
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quotation  from  the  writiDgs  of  John  Wesley  on  the  qucstioo  of  a 
'second  probation.'  Until  he  read  this  lie  says,  'I  had  nearly  gone 
over  to  the  eueiny,  but  his  opinion  soon  brought  me  back  to  the  old 
standanl.'  He  says  the  occasion  of  his  lapse  from  the  orthodox 
'view  was  the  fact  that  he  had  been  reading  for  some  time  a  certain 
weekly  newspaper  whose  columns  are  open  to,  and  freely  nsed  by, 
the  advocates  of  more  liberal  interpretations  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  his  mind  liud  been  strongly  moved  in  this 
dirertion. 

"Now,  the  one  important  truth  we  desire  to  illustrate  by  thb 
^miliar  incident,  is  the  serious  one,  that  we  constantly  and  imper- 
ceptibly assimilate  the  thonj;ht  that  meets  us  in  our  daily  reading, 
until,  without  our  being  aware  of  the  successive  steps,  it  ultimately 
changes  us  into  its  own  image.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to 
say  that  a  man  should  not  make  himself  familiar  with  other  and 
opposing  views  than  those  he  has  been  accustomed  to  hold.  Au 
intelligent  man  ought  not  to  fear  to  survey  all  sides  of  a  subject. 
A  Christian  disciple  need  not  eschew  all  the  criticisms  of  doubt, 
nor  be  reluctant  to  know  what  nnlx-lievers  can  say  against,  what  is 
to  him,  divinely-revealed  truth.  Rut  (vhat  we  want  to  say,  and  to 
insist  up(m  with  all  the  solemn  emphasis  we  can  command,  is,  that 
no  man,  especially  no  young  man,  without  very  fimily-establifhed 
opinions  and  habits  of  thought,  can  stifely  give  himself  up  to  the 
excliLsive  reading,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  destructive  religious  or 
Biblical  criticism.  We  have  known  a  young  minister  of  Ortluxiox 
church  relations  to  fairly  surround  himself  with  such  litenitnre. 
He  glorio«l  in  his  inde]>endcnec,  but  he  ultimately  made  himself  a 
slave  to  unbelief.  He  took  the  most  ]»ninounced  lil)eni1istic  (MTiiKl- 
ical  literature.  He  purchased  or  obtained  fnmi  libraries  every 
fresh  book  of  sharp  and  harsh  criticism  upon  the  liiblc.  Hi;  was 
up  in  the  hitest  views  of  the  Peiitatencli  and  the  I*n)|)liets  of  Isnicl. ' 
The  first  chapters  of  fienesis  were  simply  [liimblcs  to  him.  He 
liad  reached  such  an  'intellectual  eman<-i[>atiou'  that  he  iiccilHi  no 
k»nger  to  defend  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  in  unlcr  to 
awcpt  Cliristianity  as  the  world's  religion,  and  he  was  preimn-*! 
for  any  new  and  radi«il  're-Malenient'  of  the  tmdiliixial  in-eil  of 
the  Church.     We  find  no  fault  with  tliis  immature  youug  divine  ir 
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seeking  to  broaden  his  intellectual  horizon.  It  was  right  that  he 
should  know  what  could  Ix;  said  by  critical  scholars  in  opposition 
to  receivetl  views  of  the  sacretl  Scripluirs  an<l  evangelical  doctrines. 
He  certainly  ought  to  know  all  the  cxp>sed  j>oints  of  the  truth  as 
he  held  it,  that  he  might  not  Ix;  suddenly  exi)osed  to  the  attacks 
of  an  opjxxser,  and  that  he  might  Ix?  able,  also,  to  defend  his  flo<;k 
when  necessary.  But  here  is  the  difficulty.  He  read  nothing 
beside.  He  did  not  set»k  as  earnestly  for  the  resjK)nse  of  orthodoxy. 
He  did  not  study  tu*  cjin»fully  the  multiplied  ajxJogits  and  defenses 
which  are  always  calleil  out  by  eveiy  serious  attack  upon  received 
truth.  He  had  be<'ome  fascunattnl  with  the  novelty  and  audacity  of 
doubt  Everything  besi<le  seemed  tame  to  him.  He  so  contin- 
ually yielded  his  mind  to  the  acceptance  of  these  opposing  theories, 
and  had  so  rarely  nourished  his  thouglits  \rith  fresh  views  of 
formerly-accepted  truths,  that  his  mind  had  lost  its  lialanoe,  as  his 
intellectual  appetite  had  lost  its  relish  for  former  opinions,  and  he 
became  helplessly,  he  thought  consc»ientiously,  the  captive  of  these 
antagonistic  sentiments.  This  is  the  history  of  many  promising 
young  men  in  our  days.  Their  ultimately  shij)wrecked  lives  as  to 
evangelical  and  practical  usefulness  are  an  affecting  and  impressive 
commentary  ujwn  the  fatal  error  into  which  they  have  run. 

"At  this  hour  thousands  are  bewildered  bv  the  frauds  and  follies 
of  'Spiritualism.'  Their  first  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction 
with  something  more  than  hesitation.  They  had  no  faith  in  it, 
and  for  many  satisfactory  reasons  believer!  it  to  be  an  injurious 
delusion.  But  they  have  given  themselves  up  to  it;  read  the 
publications  which  flood  the  press;  taken  little  jiains  to  study  the 
many  and  convincing  exjK)sures  which  liave  been  WTitten ;  gradually 
they  have  come  to  read  and  think  of  nothing  beside,  and  then  are 
lost  to  reason,  to  sound  philosophy  and  pure  religion. 

"We  knew  a  young  man  in  this  way  to  fairly  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  a  bald  infidelity  from  a  membership  in  one  of  our 
churches.  He  was  challenged  simply  to  hear  an  infidel  discourse; 
his  manliness  was  questione<l  when  he  hesitated ;  the  w^eakuess  of 
his  confidence  in  his  Christian  faith  was  intimated,  his  friend  said, 
by  his  fear  to  have  it  exiimined  by  a  free-thinken  So  he  went 
to  the  atheistic  club  again  and  again,  took  the  papers  that  were 
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handed  to  him  and  ceased  reading  hia  own,  and  his  attendance 
upon  hia  church.  The  result  could  readily  be  prophesied.  The 
word  lie  heard  became  fleeh.  He  was  changed  into  its  image,  and 
no  language  can  paint  his  distress,  when,  under  a  flash  from  the 
Heavenly  Spirit,  he  came  to  liiiusclf,  and  attempted  to  rest  his 
aj)pallGd  soul  once  more  upon  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Such 
luul  been  his  long-continued  habit  of  doubt,  that  he  could  only 
groan  out,  in  the  dcptlis  of  his  despair, '  I  caunot  believe;  I  can- 
not believe ! ' 

"  Parents  may  well  watch  carefully  the  literature  that  constantly 
meets  the  eyes  of  their  children,  both  periodical  and  in  the  form  of 
books.  It  must  not  only  be  harmless,  hut  helpful.  It  must  not 
simply  be  nou-committal  ujwn  moral  and  religious  subjects,  but 
positive,  sweet  aud  wiuning.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  noxious 
book  and  paper  away,  especially  npou  the  Sabbath,  is  to  have  attrac- 
tive, pure  and  pious  literature  lying  where  the  attention  of  children 
will  be  won  by  it.  Si>ecial  cflbrt  sliould  be  used  to  place  in  their 
hands  simple  and  dear  answers  to  the  utmost  frequent  objections 
meeting  them  in  the  public  print  and  in  their  social  life — objections 
to  tlie  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  divine  sanction  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

"The  oldest  of  us  may  well  meditate  thoughtfully  upon  the 
probable  etfect  of  turuiug  our  reading  aud  study  too  uninterruptedly 
in  the  direction  of  doubt  or  criticism.  The  bo.w,  if  continued  bent 
too  long,  will  never  fly  l>ack.  It  is  not  always,  nor  usually  con- 
scientious Gonvictiou  that  drives  an  orthodox  student  irom  his 
conservative  balance  and  makes  him  the  clamorous  advocate  of  a 
broader  liberty  of  thought  rather  than  an  earnest  worker  for  the 
deliverance  of  man  from  his  sin  and  worldlincss;  it  is  the  fascina- 
tion of  novel  ideas,  of  daring  thoughts,  of  eccentric  positions;  the 
inevitable  trend  of  a  mind  that  yields  itself  without  resistance  to 
one  line  of  thinking,  and  feeds  itself  with  only  one,  and  that  un- 
wholesome, form  of  meutal  nourishment." 

THE  FORGIVING  SPIRIT. 

What  is  the  tnie  Cliristian  spirit  in  relation  to  misunderstanding, 

peraonal  difficulties,  and  offensive  wrongs?    This  is  a  very  practical 
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question,  the  answer  to  which  cannot  fail  of  interest  to  every  fol- 
lower of  ChriHt.  IjcI  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  himself  have 
first  consideration.  In  his  memorable  Sennon  on  the  Mount  he 
signifies  very  clearly  the  duty  of  a  worshiper  who  is  conscious  that 
he  lias  given  offence.  "  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against 
thee;  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way;  first  l)e 
reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  wnie  and  offer  thy  gift."  So 
in  relation  to  one  who  has  given  offence  his  teachings  are  equally 
explitrit:  "Moreover,  if  thy  brother  shall  trcj^jwiss  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  g:iined  thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  Chureh :  but  if  he  neglect  to 
hear  the  Chureh,  let  him  1x5  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican.'*  As  to  the  patience  a  Christian  should  exereise  in 
showing  the  forgiving  spirit,  Christ  found  opiK)rtunity  to  express 
himself  in  answer  to  a  direc^t  question:  "Then  came  Peter  to  him, 
and  said,  Ijonl,  how  oft  shall  my  bn)ther  sin  against  me,  and  I  for- 
give him?  till  seven  times?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  until  seven  times :  but  until  seventy  times  seven."  The  idea 
is  that  the  Christian  is  to  carry  with  him  and  manifest  the  forgiving 
spirit.  In  no  wise  is  he  to  feel  or  show  a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  is 
to  banish  all  malignant  and  revengeful  thoughts.  Revenge  is  of 
the  devil,  and  in  no  way  am  a  man  make  himself  apix^ar  more  like 
Satan  than  by  exhibiting  a  revengcfid  temjier.  On  the  other  hand, 
forgiveness  is  Chri.st-like,  and  tlie  manifestation  of  this  spirit  is 
proof  that  a  man  has  Ixxni  with  Jc^us  and  has  learned  of  him.  A 
gentleman  who  had  filled  many  high  stations  in  English  public  life, 
with  the  gn»atest  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  nation, 
once  went  to  Sir  Eanlly  Wilmot,  in  great  anger  at  a  real  injury  that 
he  had  received  from  a  jKirson  high  in  the  political  world,  which  he 
was  considering  how  to  resent  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  After 
relating  the  particulars  to  Sir  Eanlly,  he  asked  if  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  vmnh/  to  re^nt  it?  "Yes,"  said  Sir  Eanlly,  "it  would 
doubtless  be  inanlif  to  resent  it,  but  it  would  be  godlike  to  foi^vc 
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it"  This,  the  gentleman  declared,  had  siich  an  instantaDeous  effect 
upon  him,  tliat  he  tame  away  quite  another  man,  and  In  a  temper 
entirely  altered  from  tliat  in  wliieh  he  went  He  that  studicth  re- 
venge keepeth  his  own  wounds  grecu,  but  )ie  that  maintains  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  good-will  toward  his  brother  is  at  ease  in  mind 
an<l  in  the  way  of  spiritual  health.  Only  by  the  maintenance  of 
.such  a  spirit  are  specific  acts  of  genuine  forgiveness  possible.  Dr. 
UusluictI  says  that  two  things  are  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  relations  which  forgiveness  implies  and  the  permanent 
banishment  of  old  animosities:  first,  such  a  sympathy  with  the 
wrong  doing  party  as  virtually  takes  his  nature;  and  secondly, 
making  cost  in  that  nature  by  suffering,  or  cxj>ense,  or  painstaking 
sacrifices  and  labor.  Propitiation  is  demanded.  The  specific  nature 
of  the  offering  is  not  material,  but  lo  do  uomdhing  is  necessary  for 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  winning  an  offender,  and  saving  self;  and 
the  latter  is  effected  even  if  the  former  fail.  Christ  says  as  much 
in  these  words:  "Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  dcspitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you."  Here  he  enjoins  the  duty  of  love, 
and  names  the  propitiatory  offerings — "  bless,"  "  do  good,"  "  pray." 
The  doctrine  as  elsewhere  expressed  is,  "Overcome  evil  with  good." 

Nothing  is  more  natural  to  man  than  revenge,  and  yet  tJiere  is 
no  greater  self-tormentor  than  such  a  spirit.  It  turns  its  own  ^toison 
into  the  heart  of  ils  possessor.  Tt  fills  hint  with  the  restless  malig- 
nity of  the  evil  one,  who  is  a  nninlerer  from  the  beginning.  Ami 
so,  nothing  is  mure  unnatural  lo  man  than  forgiveness,  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  sfrennously  insisle<l  upon  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  The  Christian  precept  is,  "  Tjct  not  the  Kun  go 
down  «|)on  your  wnith ;"  and  this  prcrcjit,  Plutare-h  lells  ns,  the 
Pytliagoreans  prai-ticed  in  a  iitei-al  .-iciiwe;  "wh<i,  if  at  any  time,  in 
a  fiassion,  they  broke  out  into  uppnibrioits  languafie,  before  sunn-t, 
gave  one  another  liieir  hands,  and  with  them  a  dischai^e  fniui  all 
injuries;  and  so,  with  a  mutual  reconciliation,  parted  friends." 

He  that  will  not  forgive  shall  not  be  forgiven.  A  great  many 
fruitless  efforts  are  made  in  this  line.  "I  forgive,"  says  M.  Hliaw, 
"  are  easy  words  fo  pronounco,  but  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  heart 
corrEspoiiding  thereto  is  harder  to  be  produced."    A  perrot  might 
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be  tauglit  U)  say  tlie  woni,  ami  ])orhai)s  feel  the  sentiment  as  much 
a**  many  tliat  do  nse  it.  It  is  often  siiid  *^  I  forgive  but  can  never 
forget/'  or  **  I  forgive,  l)nt  wisli  never  more  to  have  an^^hing  to  do 
with  him  ;"  an<l  yd  their  prayrr  **  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  that  tri'spass  agsiinst  us/*  had  not  dieil  away.  "Does 
he  design  to  a^k  our  Heavenly  Father  to  forgive  but  always 
renienilK»r,  or  to  have  no  niort*  to  do  with  him?  Not  so.  And 
yet  this  is  the  h>gi<'5d  im|>ort.  Sueh  a  state  of  mind  is  perplexing 
to  the  one  desiring  to  Ik*  a  well-rounde<l  Christian.  He  desires  to 
1x5  rid  of  it.  He  i)niys  for  its  removal.  He  tries  to  love  his  enemy, 
and  to  forgive  the  seventy  times  seven  oifenws  of  liis  brother,  but 
does  not  sneiH.»eil  to  his  sjitisfa<*tion.  The  work  is  all  negative. 
He  does  not  seek  his  enemy's  injury,  but  is  half  gratified  at 
his  calamity,  if  it  lie  not  too  shmking.  His  brother's  misfor- 
tune, too,  provokers  a  half  feeling  of  sjitisfaetion,  which  he  seeks 
to  suppR'ss.  Abhorring  hy|)ocrisy,  he  often,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
CDvers  up  such  a  state  of  fi?i»lings  with  words  of  symj>athy, 
and  |)erhaivs,  also,  diech  that  are  not  altogether  sincere.  This 
ought  not  so  to  Ix).  Give  and  forgive.  These  are  nearly  the 
sum  of  our  social  duties.  Give  yoursc»lf  in  kindness,  blessing 
and  prayer  to  others^  an<l  forgive  wherein  others  fail,  or  err,  or 
offend,  ha  quick  to  forgive  your  neighlx>rs'  wrong,  slow  to  for- 
give your  own.  licar  ii\xm\  with  .you  the  principle  of  love  for 
your  iellows,  a  love  as  intcns(i  and  sinwre  as  the  love  you.  dierish 
for  voursclf." 

St.  Jcn)nie  relates  (hat  "the  blesse<l  Apostle  John,  living  at 
Ephesus  to  extreme  old  age,  was  with  difficulty  carried  to  church 
in  the  arms  of  the  disciples,  and  lK»ing  unable  to  make  a  long  dis- 
cHHirse,  ev(*ry  time  they  assembled  was  wont  to  say  nothing  but  this, 
*  Little  children,  love  one  another.'  At  length,  the  disciples  and 
brethren  who  attended,  tii'cil  of  hearing  so  often  the  same  thing, 
said,  *  Sir,  why  do  you  always  say  this?'  Who  then  made  this 
answer,  worthy  of  himself,  *  Because  it  is  the  Lord's  command ; 
and  if  that  alone  be  done,  it  is  sufficient.' " 

Li  regjird  to  specific  acts  of  forgiveness  we  are  carefully  taught 
by  him  who  spake  as  never  man  sjDake,  and  lived  in  such  a  way 
that  even  his  shrewdest  and  most  bitter  enemies  could  find  Dothing 
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with  which  to  accuse  him.  Here  arc  his  words :  "  Take  heed  to 
yourselves ;  if  thy  brother  ti-esjMUis  against  tliee,  rebuke  him ;  and 
if  he  repent,  forgive  him.  Ami  if  lie  tresjia-ss  against  tliee  seven 
times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  tlire, 
saying,  I  repent ;  tliou  slmlt  forgive  lura.'*  The  plain  moaning 
of  tliis  passage  is :  If  my  brother  wrong  me  it  is  my  duty  to 
R'bukc  him  in  order,  and  if  possible,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
in  him  a  penitent  s])irit.  The  rebuke  is  to  partake  of  the  natuiv 
of  a  "  do  gooil ; "  it  in  "  to  secure  my  own  peace  and  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  aud  to  prevent  my  brother  from  falling  into  deeper  sin 
and  apostasy."  The  word  "seven"  is  a  sacred  number,  and  is 
expressive  of  nnmcrons  j-epctitions ;  it  docs  not  materially  differ 
from  the  "seventy  tinKw  seven"  before  referretl  to.  Nolhing  is 
said  here  aliont  forgiveness  without  rei>cutance,  and  nowhere  in  the 
Bible  is  the  particular  cxercist!  of  foi^ivencss  enjoined  iii)on  inij>cni- 
tenec.  Our  general  desire  must  be  for  his  rei»cntance,  and  his  well- 
being,  and  Ills  salvation,  but  not  until  by  sitme  process  of  our  o^vn 
or  others  he  turns  in  contrition  and  confession,  asking  foi^iveness, 
can  we  bestow  ujH)n  him  our  token  of  reconciliation.  This  is  the 
divine  mcthotl.  "  We  know  that  Christ  and  Stephen  both  prayed 
to  God  to  foi^ive  their  eueniies  and  their  ninnlerers  ;  hence,  it  is 
inferred  that  they  foi^ve  them.  But  we  learn  that  Peter  preached 
the  doctrine  of  re]H?ntance  to  those  very  persons  who  had  cnu-ificd 
the  Savii>ur.  (See  Ads  iii.  1 9.)  To  do  an  injury  to  any  person  is  a 
sin  against  G<mI  as  well  as  a  sin  against  man.  And  man  cannot 
for^ve  sins  aud  blot  them  out,  and  God  will  not  without  repent- 
ance ;  therefore,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying, '  If  God  for- 
gives him  I  will,'  ibr  we  (cannot  foi^iivc  his  siu  till  God  does.  Nor 
do  we  believe  the  expression,  '  J  cannot  forgive  him.'  It  necessarily 
implies  ill-will,  hatred,  or  malice,  or  a  dis|>osition  to  revenge  an 
injury.  We  believe  a  i>erson  can  and  will  remember  the  injuri(« 
done  him,  and  yet  may  feel  no  disposition  to  retaliate  or  return  evil 
for  evil ;  he  may  pray  for  his  euemics,  and  feed  them,  and  clothe 
them,  and  do  them  good,  yet  he  may  not  foi^ive  them  for  the 
injury  done  without  repentance.  Now,  let  all  offenders  of  this 
description  recollect  that  if  you  do  an  injurj-  to  your  fellow-being 
ID  thing  or  way,  that  you  commit  a  double  sin — one  against  God 
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and  the  other  agaiiLst  your  bmther.  Of  lx>th  of  thes^  you  have  to 
obtain  forgiveness,  by  rejientanoe  first  to  God,  then  to  your  injure<I 
brother.  If  Gotl  forgives  you  and  your  brother  will  not,  then  he 
becomes  the  sinner,  for  Goil  requires  forgiveness  from  him  on  tlie 
condition  of  your  rejKintance ;  and  as  rejKiutance  implies  confession 
and  contrition,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  c*ouft«s  your  sins  to  God, 
but  you  must  confess  to  your  brother  too." 

There  are  many  who  fail  to  compreliend  fully  the  Christian  spirit 
of  forgiveness.     They  interpret  the  command,  "If  he  repent,  for- 
give him,"  as  implying  that  the  jK»rs<)n  offend<'d  agsiinst  has  nothing 
to  do  or  say  until  the  offender  shall  voluntarily  appniach  and  cere- 
moniously ask  forgiveness.    Supix>se  that  Christ  had  stopped  then*. 
Suppose  he  had  let  the  off'ending,  falling,  wicked  world  go  its  vi-ay 
until  it  chose  to  return  and  implore  the  divine  favor.     Woukl  there 
ever  have  been  reconciliation  betwixt  man  and  Gcxl?    Verily  not. 
It  is  just  at  this  point  that  Christ's  spirit  of  forgiveness  lx?gins. 
"It  isfor-^mng — giving  himself  for  and  to  the  blinded  and  dead 
heart  of  impenitent  men  to  make  them  penitent,  and  re^n  them 
to  God."     The  basis  of  his  forgiveness  is  in  the  sj)irit  and  fact  of 
his  sacrifice  which  antedates  their  iKjnitem*.     "  Who  gave  himself 
for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world." 
The  beauty  and  charm  of  the  real  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  always 
fer  back  of  the  penitent  word  and  siK^nfic  act.     It  is  not  what  we 
are  persuaded  to  do  by  others,  or  the  fon'e  of  circumstances,  but 
what  we  have  in  our  hearts  to  volunteer  for  our  adversary  which 
gives  to  forgiveness  a  genuine  Christian  character.     Our  forgiveness 
must  be  from  the  heart,  free,  full,  eager,  and  e^irnest.     It  must  not 
be,  what  Beecher  terms,  a  hedge-hog  forgiveness,  only  skin  deej> 
and  shot  out  like  quills.     Christ  wants  such  a  feeling  in  our  bosom 
that  we  cannot  bear  to  have  a  reasonable  adversary;  cannot  rest 
from  our  prayers  and  sacrifices  until  M-e  have  gained  our  brother 
from  his  wrong  and  brought  him  into  jieace.     All  talk  of  love 
without  this  spirit  is  vain.     "Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God, 
because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren."     For  the  love  of  God  we  are  required  to 
do  good  unto  all,  and  this  is  a  higher  motive  than  the  [xwr  der\'ise 
in  the  stoiy  knew :  The  favorite  of  a  sultan  threw  a  stone  at  a  poor 
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Jervise  who  had  roquesled  alms.  The  insulted  derviee  dared  not 
lo  oomphiin,  but  carefully  searclied  for  and  preserved  the  pebble, 
promising  himself  he  shouhi  fiud  an  opportunity,  sooner  or  later, 
to  throw  it  in  his  turn  at  thin  imperious  and  pitiless  wretch.  Some 
time  after  lie  was  tol<l  the  fiivorite  was  discharged,  and,  by  order  of 
the  sultan,  led  through  the  streets  on  a  camel,  exposed  to  the  iusults 
of  the  populace.  Ou  hearing  thin  t)ie  dervtse  ran  to  fetch  his  peb- 
ble; but  afler  a  moment's  reflection,  cast  it  into  a  well.  "I 
now  perceive,"  said  he,  "that  we  ought  never  to  seek  revenge  when 
our  enemy  is  powerful,  for  then  it  is  imprudent;  nor  when  he  is 
involved  in  calamity,  for  tlien  it  is  mean  and  cruel." 

Foi^veness  is  the  Christian's  revenge  and  the  only  revenge 
allowed  to  him.  It  is  the  hardest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
on  an  enemy.  The  kindness  to  which  such  a  spirit  prompts  is  like 
burning  fire  to  the  one  who  has  done  the  wrong;  the  Scriptures 
declare  it  to  be  heajiing  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  It  pains  the 
human  reason  to  bear  the  couscionsncss  of  an  unrevenged  injury. 

True  for^veness  is  a  joy.  It  thrills  the  heart.  It  ennobles  the 
mind  and  brings  assuriincc  of  ]»eace. 

"  No  earthly  lilisa  can  rival  tliis. 

Without  i(.  life's  not  worth  the  living. 
Tlie  purest  joy  without  alloy 
Ib  simply  heartily  forgiving." 

Fot^veness  is  beautiful  and  sweet.  A  deaf  and  dumb  person 
teing  asked  what  was  his  idea  of  foi^ivencss,  took  the  pencil  and 
wrote — "It  is  the  odor  which  flowers  yield  when  trampled  upon." 
Longfellow  declared,  '"Tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter  of  tlie 
eternal's  language ; — on  earth  it  is  called  Foi^iveneas."  Mlss  Frances 
E.  Willard  bears  this  beautiful  testimony:  "Foigiveness  of  wrongs  is 
a  plant  of  origin  altogether  heavenly — the  most  fragrant  exotic  that 
ever  bloomed  in  human  heart,  I  bless  beyond  words  the  Heavenly 
Gardener  who  has  tenderly  watched  over  the  small,  strutting  posy 
in  my  own  wayward  soul.  Beyond  all  other  treasures  I  value  this 
one;  and  next  to  its  sandal-wooti  perfume  I  prize  the  fruit  of 
resignation  in  sorrow.  These  two  are  the  choicest  results  of  Chris- 
tian horticulture  with  which  I  am  in  the  least  conveiBant    That 
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they  take  root  in  wirtlily  soil  is  the  Ixst  possible  prophecy  of 
heavenly  gardens  where  they  niay  grow  and  thrive  ^when  Christ 
who  is  our  life  sliall  ap])ear.'  In  this  tender  and  sacred  hope  I 
wait  for  his  coming."  Our  readers  will  thank  Miss  Willard  for 
her  gohlen  wonls.  We  Ixilieve  with  her  that  the  very  existence 
of  this  spirit  in  the  human  heart  Is  proof  of  divine  jirrocc  and  super- 
intending love.  G(k1  is  Si»eking  to  prepare  us  for  the  purer  atmos- 
pheric, and  brighter  glories,  and  more  exalted  compimioiLship  of  the 
hmvenly  state;  and  when  we  think  of  the  brief  period  in  which  it 
is  ours  to  leam  wisdom,  cultivate  virtue,  gain  holiness,  and 
manifest  a  (.lirist-like  spirit  of  kindness  and  love,  how^  precious  do 
our  fleeting  moments  seem.     Life's  decline  is  already  coming. — 

"  Time  \a  drawing:  nearer,  nearer, 
While  our  heads  are  turninu:  pTiy ; 
Tears  arc  falling  <>n  life's  mirror 

Every  day ! 

"  Time  is  closine:  Beauty's  portals, 
Flowers  are  hlooiiiiiig  to  decay; 
Fate  is  delvinjj:  graves  for  mortals 

Every  day ! 

"  While  the  laurel -wreath  is  shading 
O'er  the  fame-lit  hrow  of  clay, 
Sad  we  see  the  garland  fading 

Every  day ! 

"  Hence,  while  all  tilings  arc  declaring 
Deatu  a  seeker  for  his  prey, 
Let  us  be  ourselves  preparing 

Every  day ! " 

Readiness  to  forgive  is  not  only  a  Christian  duty,  but  it  is  th« 
best  policy;  it  is  intellectual  wisdom  of  the  higher  order.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  whose  words  may  conclude  this  section^  has  shown 
that  since  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance  must  be  at  last  remitted, 
because  it  is  imi)ossil)le  to  live  in  perpetual  hostility,  and  equally 
impossible  that  of  two  enemies  either  should  first  think  himself 
obliged  by  justice  to  submission,  it  is  sui'ely  eligible  to  foigive  early. 
Every  passion  is  more  easily  subdued  before  it  has  been  long  aceus^ 
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tomcd  to  possession  of  the  heart;  every  idea  is  obliterated  with  lesa 
difficulty  am  it  liaa  been  more  slightly  impresaed  and  leaa  frequently 
renewed.  He  who  haa  often  brooded  over  his  wrongs,  pleased* 
himself  with  schemes  of  malignity,  and  glutted  his  pride  with  the 
fancied  supplications  of  humbled  comity,  will  not  easily  open  his 
bosom  to  amity  and  I'ecouciliation,  or  iudulge  the  geutle  sentiments 
of  benevolence  and  peace. 

It  is  easiest  to  foi^ive  whilo  there  is  yet  little  to  be  forgiven,  A 
single  injury  may  be  soon  dismissed  from  the  memory,  but  a  long 
succession  of  ill  offices  by  degrees  associates  itself  with  every  idea;  a 
long  contest  involves  so  many  circumstances  that  every  place  and 
action  will  recall  it  to  the  mind,  and  fresh  remembrance  of  vexation 
must  still  enkindle  rage  and  irritate  revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the 
true  value  of  time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  iiass  away  in  unneces- 
sary pain.  Ho  tiiat  willingly  suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveterate 
hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the  gloom  of  malice 
and  perturbations  of  stratagem,  cannot  surely  be  said  to  consult  his 
ca'«.  Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity,  a  combi- 
nation of  a  passion  which  all  endeavor  to  avoid,  with  a  passion 
which  all  concur  to  detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate 
mischief  and  to  exasjwrate  his  own  rage,  whose  thoughts  are  em- 
ployed only  ou  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  ruin,  whose 
mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings  but 
to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may 
justly  be  numbered  among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings, 
among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who  have  neither  tlio 
gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  hinist.'lf  and  others  will 
not  long  want  persuasives  to  foi^ivcncss.  We  know  not  to  wiuit 
di-gree  of  malignity  any  injury  Is  to  l>c  impiitc<],  or  how  much  ItM 
guilt,  if  we  were  to  in.sjiect  the  mind  of  hiiu  that  committed  it, 
would  be  extenuated  by  mistake,  prctnpltancc,  or  ut^ligoncc;  we 
cannot  be  certain  liow  much  more  we  fwl  than  was  intended  to  be 
inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mi.schief'  to  ourselves  by 
voiuatary  aggravations.  We  may  charfre  to  design  the  effects  of 
•0(9<^nt;  we  may  tldnk  the  blow  violent  only  because  we  havft 
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made  ourselves  deliwite  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger 
of  error  and  of  guilt,  which  we  are  certain  to  avoid  only  by  speedy 
forgiveness. 

From  this  jiaeific  and  harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others 
and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity  and  to  social  liappiuess,  no 
man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insulted  by  his 
adversarj'  or  despised  by  the  worhl. 

It  may  l)e  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and  universal  axiom,  tliat 
"all  pride  is  abject  and  mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or 
cowardly  aapiiesocnce  in  a  false  apj)oapan(H3  of  exwUence,  and 
proceeds  not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility 
of  our  wants. 

Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  reason 
condemns  can  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  To 
be  driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  which  our  own  heart 
approves;  to  give  way  to  anything  but  conviction;  to  suffer  the 
opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choicx^  or  ()ver]K)wor  our  resolves,  is  to 
submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to 
resign  the  right  of  di reciting  our  own  livc»s. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive  is  a  constant 
and  determinate  pursuit  of  virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers 
or  advantage;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action  to  the  Divine 
will;  an  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice;  and  an  unvaried 
elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  perseverance 
only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many  who  presume  to  boast 
of  generoas  sentiments  allow  to  regulate  their  measures  has  nothing 
nobler  in  view  than  the  approl>ations  of  men;  of  beings  whose 
superiority  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  acknowledge,  and  who, 
when  we  liave  coiu^ed  them  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  can  confer 
no  valuable  or  permanent  reward :  of  Ixiings  who  ignorantly  judge 
of  what  they  do  not  understand,  or  jmrtially  determine  what  they 
never  have  examined,  and  whose  sentence  is  therefore  of  no  weight 
till  it  has  received  the  ratifications  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these  at  the  price  of 
his  innocence ;  he  that  can  suffer  the  delight  of  such  acclamations 
to  withhold  his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the  universal 
Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  great- 
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ness  of  his  mind ;  whenever  lie  awakes  to  serioiianesa  and  rcfloction, 
lie  iiiu^t  become  despicable  iu  liLs  owu  eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame 
from  the  reniembnuice  of  his  eowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  w  indispenaably  requirwl 
that  he  forgive.  It  is  therefore  superfluous  to  urge  any  other  motive. 
On  this  great  duty  eteniity  is  suspended :  and  to  him  that  refiises  to 
practice  it,  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  has  been  born  in  vain. 


AFFLICTION  AND  ITS  BENEFITa 

An  elementarj'  principle  of  Christain  faith  is,  that  God  is  infi- 
nitely wise  ant!  just ;  "  too  wise  to  err ;  too  good  to  be  unkind." 
He  makes  no  mistakes.  He  does  nothing  wrong.  He  does  not 
afflict  willingly.  When  discipline  is  needed  to  bring  character  to 
perfection,  he  knows  the  kind  and  decree  to  administer;  and 
though  the  subject  may  chafe  and  complain  beneath  the  chastening 
rod,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  received  in  faith,  nothing  doubting. 

Many  of  tlie  ills  of  life  mankind  bring  upon  themselves,  and  of 
all  the  forms  of  human  misery  tlicrc  is  none  like  tliat  arising  from 
voluntary  an<l  eoiiscioas  sin.  " Snch  sin,"  says  Dr.  Littlejohn, "  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  our  accountability.  Our  own  ]>ersonality  lies  at  its 
core  and  no  quesiion  can  arise  as  to  the  justice  of  the  pain,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  inflicted  upon  us.  Our  sulfering  is  the  result  of 
our  owD  action.  We  can  find  no  relief  in  side  issues,  no  comfort 
in  blaming  others.  When  our  sin  linds  us  out  we  must  face  it  and 
own  it  as  the  creature  of  our  own  making.  After  all  abatements 
and  palliations  have  been  pleaded,  an  aroused  conscience  will  go 
straight  to  its  work,  and  will  cry  out:  'Thou  art  the  man.'"  For 
euch  afflictions  the  good  Being  cannot  be  held  responsible.  To 
ascertain  where  human  responsibility  ceases,  and  where  the  divine 
hand  may  be  recognized,  is  not  always  easy.  Some  are  ready  to 
say  that  God  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  little  affairs  of  men.  He 
has  set  the  universe  in  motion,  established  certain  laws,  and  left  the 
race  to  work  out  its  own  earthly  salvation.  To  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  answer,  that  there  is  no  law,  human  or  divine,  that  can  execute 
itself.     Wherever  tliere  is  a  Uw  there  is  a  lawgiver,  and  wherever 
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law  is  peon  in  exix'ution  tliere  Is  an  executor  behind  it.  We  mav 
say  that  our  hearts  Inuit  ai'etmling  to  law;  that  our  lungs  inhale an<l 
exhale  luxinxling  to  law;  nevertheless,  l>aek  of  the  law  which 
g<»venis  these  vitiil  exemses  there  is  the  grejit  Executor  of  law,  and 
this  fiul  justifies  the  saying  that  in  Grod  we  live  an<l  move  and  have 
our  l)eing.     The  great  laws  of  the  universe  and  of  human  life 

would  instant Iv  l)ec»ome  a  dead  letter  but  for  the  infinite  Will  con- 

•I 

trolling  and  governing  all. 

Moreover,  how  shall  the  fa*'ts  of  life  l)e  disi)osed  of?  Here  is  a 
man  l>orn  l)lin<l ;  is  he  i*esj>onsible  for  such  a  calamity?  Or,  he 
•  18  bom  with  the  g(Tms  of  dis(»ase  in  his  nature  which  tend  to  blind- 
ness, and  at  h'ligih  do  rtsidt  in  closing  his  eyes  to  earthly  objcvts 
forever.  The  jXK)r  fellow  lives  as  well  as  he  knows  how;  consults 
the  diK'tors,  can's  for  himself,  U'moaiLs*  his  imjK'uding  fate,  but  in 
spite  of  all,  goes  int4>  the  darkness.  Is  he  res|X)nsible  ?  Here  is  a 
man  awMdentally  crippled  for  life.  It  may  Ix*  by  a  falling  tree  in  the 
forest  he  is  clearing  away,  or  by  a  mm-hine  with  which  he  is  gath- 
ering his  crojis,  or  by  breakage  of  the  vehicle  on  the  public  high- 
way, by  train  of  ctirs,  by  l)oiItT  explosion,  or  by  any  of  the  fre- 
qu<»nt  hapjKjnings  of  life,     li^  Gcnrs  hand  in  this? 

Diseitse  lays  hold  of  a  strong  man,  runs  him  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  allows  only  pirtial  recovery — lung  difficulties, 
throat  affections,  deafness,  or  other  things  clinging  to  the  individual 
for  life ;  who  is  to  be  held  accountable  ?  •  These  questions  may  not 
be  answered.  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  It  is  our  duty  to 
believe  that  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  who  love 
God.  We  are  to  do  our  part  diligently ;  we  are  to  exercise  all  pos- 
sible wisdom,  forethought,  prudence,  energy,  and  care,  and  then 
make  the  best  of  what  comes.  It  was  an  old  maxim  that  the  dis- 
eases of  the  body  are  to  be  prevented  by  temjjerance,  or  cured  by 
medicine,  or  rendered  tolerable  by  patience,  and  we  might  add,' 
made  beneficial  by  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  goodness.  This 
is  the  Christian's  theory,  and  a  good  one  it  is,  but  oh,  the  practice ! 
Let  blindness  once  come  upon  a  human  being,  and  the  theory  be 
thus  tested.  Only  by  wondrous  grace  can  the  stricken  soul  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standard.  Let  deafness  come,  and  as  the  voices  of 
loved  ones  die  away^  and  the  sounds  of  the  great  world  are  shut  out 
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forever,  the  otniggling  heart  grapples  witli  tlie  tLoor^  and  finds  it 
hard  to  put  iu  practice.  Human  nature  rebek  under  tlie  strokes  of 
tlie  rod.  Some  may  submit  at  the  first  coming  of  misfui'tuue,  but 
most  wrestle  for  years  or  even  for  lifis.  Happy  iink-ed,  the  soul 
that  can  look  up  under  inevitable  calamity  and  say,  "  Thy  will,  O 
Lord,  be  done"  There  is  no  rielier  or  Ix-tter  lesson  to  be  learned 
in  this  life  than  that  of  submission  tu  the  will  of  God.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  very  puq»ose  of  our  [>r<jbution.  All  Christuius  shoukl  stuily 
to  show  (liemselves  willing  leiu'ncrs  in  the  sicliool  of  afllietion.  The 
Psalmist  ipiiukly  jKinx'ived  tlic  divine  puriwse  in  his  own  cha-stise- 
meut :  "  Beibre  I  was  afllictod,  I  went  astray ;  but  now'  liave  I  kept 
ihy  word." 

It  is  a  beautiful  rule  which  a  pious  servant  of  God  has  given  us 
in  the  following  words : 

"  If  sickncfl.1,  want,  or  dire  mischance 

Are  (Uiwfi  upon  tlice  ix.iured, 

Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  iisk  iil  once, 

What  wiPUii.i  Hit/  mfimiije,  Lordf 

"And  if,  my  cliild,  ihou  humbly  take 
His  answer  to  thy  hoiirt, 
Be  sure  thai  lie  will  quickly  make 
Thy  Ironbles  all  depart." 

If  the  sonl  in  such  a  case  Inquires  uprightly,  it  will  not  tarry 
long  for  a  response.  An  answer  is  generally  given,  and  comes  in 
clear  and  intelligible  terms.  And  what  b  its  drift?  In  a  majority 
of  instances,  it  is  at  pride  or  unbelief. 

"  I  can  say  with  truth,"  observes  Tholuck,  "  that  many  a  sick- 
bed has  been  to  me  as  a  diet  of  worship,  and  many  a  siek-chambor 
as  a  holy  temple.  As  I  lay  in  silence  and  intpiircd  of  the  Lonl, 
Wiiat  dost  thou  say?  I  obtained  an  answer,  and  always  such  an 
one  as  showed  that,  however  terrible  his  frowns,  there  was  a  hvivg 
heart  concealed  behind.  Usually  it  was  some  vain  imagination, 
some  high  thonght,  which  the  heavenly  husbandman  had  in  his 
eye ;  and  so  I  was  enabled  to  bold  a  sacred  colloquy  with  him,  and 
my  Boul  was  at  peace."  In  tnttli,  a  sick-bed  is  generally  the  place 
where  the  blessing  of  the  Christian  laith  beoomea  specially  mani- 
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Gerhardt's  hymn,  "  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears,"  was  the  cry  of  hia 
soul  in  an  hour  of  greatest  extreuiity  ?  or  (hat  the  ode  of  Cowper, 
beginning,  "  God  moves  in  a  myfitt'rioua  way,"  was  the  last  sane 
utterance  of  his  niind,  as  the  cloinl  wliich  tiarkenctl  his  reason  was 
settling  over  his  f;[>irit.  Whittier  says  of  the  folloivuifj;  stanzatithat 
"  they  were  born  out  of  the  uttermost  anguish  of  my  heart " : 

"  I  ask  tiot  now  for  goM  to  ^Hd, 

With  niockinft  chine,  a  ivoarj'  frame; 
The  yciimiiiR  of  the  niinii  b  stillwl— 
I  iisk  not  now  for  fume. 

"But,  bowwl  in  lowliness  of  n-.iin(, 
1  make  my  humhio  wishes  known: 
I  only  aak  ii  will  resii^wl, 
O  Fiithcr!  to  thine  own. 

"  In  vain  I  nsk  my  acluMK  litxin ; 

In  viiiii  the  sa);e'ii  tlioM^ints  1  scan; 
I  only  foe!  how  woak  and  vain, 
How  poor  and  hiind  ia  man  I 

"  And  now  my  flpirit  sif;lis  for  home, 
And  longs  for  li^lit  whereby  to  see. 
And  lilJe  a  weary  child  would  come, 
0  Father,  unto  thee!" 

Thus  have  the  bitter  exporioucea  of  God's  troubled  ones  often 
resulted  in  imprcsHtve  songs  of  Irtilli  to  cheer  and  console  the  think- 
ing world.  "But  this  idea  does  not  help  nie  iu  my  peculiar  trial," 
is  the  exclamation  of  some  suffering  licart.  Tiiis  may  be  true,  and 
yet  possibly  your  affliction  is  not  as  peculiar  as  you  imagine.  "The 
same  afflictions  are  accomplisiied  in  yourhrethren  who  are  in  the 
world."  "What  son  is  he  whom  the  Father  ehasteneth  not?" 
Can  you  point  to  one  prominent  Scripture  character  who  was 
exempted  &om  the  rod  ? 

"  I  lovo  thee,  I  love  thee,  pass  under  the  rod," 

eeema  like  the  echo  of  a  divine  song  coming  from  the  ages  of  the 
past,  and  showing  how  God  has  trained  his  children.  But  perhapi 
yon  allege  that  you  know  sonic  good  people  who  are  not  afflicted. 
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How  do  you  know  ?  Afaylx?  tlioy  Iiave  passed  through  the  fire ; 
or,  porhajw  their  trial  is  yet  to  eume.  For  ought  you  can  perceive 
tliey  may  Ix;  emUiring  it  now.  "  The  roil  is  not  always  eomjxised 
of  tlie  same  twigs.  There  are  griefs,  relative  as  well  as  personal ; 
mental  its  well  as  e»»rj>oi'ejiI ;  imaginary  as  well  as  real ;  invisible  as 
well  as  apixin^nt.  There  are  crosses  which  cannot  be  displayed." 
TlM*re  are  sighings  of  hi^rt  which  breathe  not  upon  the  lips.  The 
J  "Tiii  knew  how  general  afflictions  are : 

"  The  patli  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alono, 
Leads  to  the  land  whore  sorrow  is  unknown. 
No  traveliT  e'er  reached  that  blrst  abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road. 
The  world  may  dance  along  the  flowery  plain, 
Cheeri'd  as  they  go  by  many  a  siirightly  strain- 
Where  Nature  luis  her  mossy  velvet  spread, 
With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread : 
Admonirtheii  I  scorn  the  caution  and  the  friend; 
Bent  upon  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end. 
But  he  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would  prove. 
How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love ; 
Tliat,  hanl  by  nature  and  of  stubborn  >vill, 
A  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still; 
In  pity  to  the  sinners  he  desitnied 
To  rescue  from  the  ruins  of  mankind. 
Called  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  yeara, 
And  said,  '  Go,  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  tears.' " 

Strength  and  efficiency  come  from  severe  afflictions.  The  body 
may,  indt^l,  be  wasted  and  worn  by  disease,  or  shattered  and  weak- 
ened by  calamity,  but  the  soul  will  be  stronger.  This  the  iK)et 
knew,  when  he  wrote,  "  Lcjirn  to  suffer  aijd  be  strong.*'  A  person 
unacquainted  with  affliction  is  easily  unnerve<l  in  its  presence.  Sud- 
den illness  in  others  terrifies  him.  He  knows  not  how  to  turn  or 
what  to  do.  He  has  never  been  in  the  grasp  of  disease  himself, 
and  knows  nothing  of  its  pains  or  the  means  of  relief.  He  sees 
the  victim  in  agony,  but  can  only  wring  his  hands  and  walk  the 
floor  uttering  ejaculations  of  sympathy.  Let  one  be  there,  now, 
who  has  passed  through  the  fires  and  hung  in  the  border-land 
between  two  worlds.    He  b  cahn  and  collected.    He  takes  the  suf- 
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fer«r  by  the  hand.  He  raises  liis  fainting  1ica<1  and  pillows  it  upon 
hifl  breast.  He  Hi>eaks  cwiuforling  wonis,  cucourages  the  stricken 
one  to  expect  relief,  clieers  him  by  bis  ready  wit  and  skillful  aid, 
and  administers  such  cordials  and  tunics  as  tend  to  hi^  rcstoratiou. 
His  own  experience  haa  given  him  strength  and  efficiency  for  this 
trying  hour.  In  business  aflairs  tlie  sanie  principle  holds  true. 
The  merchant  who  has  parsed  successfully  tlirongli  one  panic,  albeit 
it  wrought  up  his  nerves  to  Uicir  highest  teuHiou  and  kept  him  f<ir 
weeks  on  the  very  verge  of  baukrujitcy,  is  cool  and  thonghtful  in 
the  next  ordeal.  He  says,  "  I  have  been  there  before."  He  is 
like  a  sailor  who  has  {Hiissed  tliroiigli  ihe  severest  storm,  one  that 
swept  the  declcs  and  tore  sails  and  masts  away  ;  in  the  next  gale 
ho  is  composed,  for  he  says,  "  It  is  not  as  bad  us  the  other." 

So  in  religion.  Lutlier's  severe  trials  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Itcfonnation  only  strcngtheued  him  for  the  stonier  storms  that 
followed.  He  became  so  used  to  op]w»sition  and  persecution  that 
nothing  daunted  him.  As  iron  tempered  by  heat  becomes  tougher 
and  stronger,  so  a  soul  inured  to  aiHiction  grows  firmer  and  more 
capable  of  enduring. 

"  He  who  hath  never  WBrred  with  misery, 

Nor  never  tiipKed  with  fortune  and  distress, 
Hath  had  n'occuaioii  and  no  field  to  try 
Tlie  strength  and  forces  of  his  worthiness." 

The  practical  knowledge  which  one  gains  in  the  school  of  afllitv 
tion  sinks  deep  in  the  mind,  and  is  permanent  Luther  said,  "I 
never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  till  I  was  afflicted."  "We 
fear,"  said  Bishop  Hall,  "  our  best  friends ;  for  my  part,  I  have 
learned  more  of  God  and  myself  in  one  week's  extremity,  than  the 
prosperity  of  a  whole  life  had  taught  mc  before."  Such  knowledge 
is  usable.  It  is  wit  to  the  tongue  when  you  must  speak  words  of 
cheer  to  other  weary  ones.  It  Ls  love  in  the  heart  when  other  suf- 
ferers approach  with  their  tale  of  woe,  crying:  "Pity  me,  pity  me, 
O  ye,  my  friends,  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me." 

"Notliing,"  says  Wm.  Jay,  "strikes  like  a  fact.  The  oak 
scathed  with  lightning  attracts  the  notice  of  passengers,  more  (han 
all  the  other  trees  of  the  forest.    Trouble  awakens  attention,  and 
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draws  forth  incjiiirv.  The  Cliristian  is  never  so  well  circumstanced 
to  glorify  the  Lonl  ;is  in  the  fires.  There  he  can  display  the  ten- 
derness of  his  cjire,  the  triitli  ol*  his  pn>nnse,  the  exttilleucy  of  the 
gosjKjl,  the  supjx»rts  of  divine  gniw.  In  the  review  of  my  own 
varieil  intercoui'se  with  siK'iety,  I  conltss  nothing  so  vividly  and 
|K)werfully  aifcK*ts  nie  as  what  I  recoil wt  to  have  met  with  from 
pious  indivi<Iuals  excmplityin«^  the  Sjurit  and  resources  of  Chris- 
tianity under  Inxh'ly  ilisejise,  and  the  losses,  lx*ix*avenients  and  disap- 
|)ointnients  of  life.  Oil,  when  1  have  visite<l  sm*h  a  martyr — such  a 
witnc»ss  for  God  ;  when  I  have  found  him  standing  in  the  evil  day, 
like  a  roc^k  in  the  nij^in^  cunviit,  with  sunshine  on  his  brow  ;  when 
I  have  observeil  him,  full  of  tribulation  in  the  world,  and  of  jxiace 
in  Christ,  mournin*;^  more  for  his  sins  thfin  his  sorrows,  afrai<l  of 
dishonoring^  his  profi\ssion  by  imjwticnce  and  unU^lief,  more  ci>n- 
cernwl  to  have  his  crosses  s^uictifiiil  than  to  have  them  removed, 
tnniinj]^  a  tearful  eye  towanl  the  InHictor,  and  sjiying,  *  I  know,  O 
fjonl,  that  thy  Ju<lgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithfulness 
hast  afllided  me :  Just  and  true  art*  all  thy  ways,  (>  thou  king  of 
saints ;  he  hath  done  all  things  well ' — when  I  have  witnessed  religion 
— an<l  I  have  witnessed  it — accxunplishing  achievements  like  these, 
I  have  said  to  it  as  I  withdrew,  *  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.'  "  It  is  not  for  as  to 
know  all  the  reasons  G(k1  has  in  sending  afflicrtions  uiK)n  his  chil- 
dren. It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  he  does  not  aflBict  willingly, 
and  though  "  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous, 
but  grievous :  oevertheU^^,  afterwanl  it  yielded  the  i)eaceable  fruits 
of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby.'' 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  expressed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  that  "  our  Heavenly  Father  often  lays  heavy  burdens  ujwn 
us,  which  he  could  easily  spare  us  as  far  as  his  power  is  concerned  ; 
but  these  loads  are  required  to  give  us  spiritual  sinew.  He  makes 
the  back  equal  to  the  burden.  God  might  keep  us,  if  he  would, 
out  of  many  a  heated  furnace  of  afBiction.  But  he  is  It  refiner ; 
and  hot  furnaces  often  make  bright  Cliristians.  They  tell  us  that, 
when  a  silversmith  is  engaged  in  purifying  his  metal,  he  keeps  a 
close  eye  on  the  molten  silver.  He  is  sure  that  the  process  is  per- 
fected when  he  can  see  his  own  face  in  the  heated  metal  as  in  a 
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mirror.  So  when  otir  hoaveuly  Purifier  can  see  his  own  image  in 
the  cliasteiie<I  soul  iie  is  satisfied.  Tlie  trial  lias  wrought  Us  blessed 
purpose  ;  the  affli«*tion  which  was  not  Joyous  but  grievous  is  work- 
ing out  its  cxceediuj;  weight  of  glorj'."  80  God  disciplines  us  often 
for  the  good  of  others.  Parents  are  subjected  to  a  certain  rL-gimen 
for  the  benefit  of  thiiir  children.  More  than  one  pa,stor  has  been 
tried  in  the  fire  for  the  profit  of  his  flock.  "Si.\  weeks  of  painful, 
dangerous  sickness  did  more  for  nie  than  six  iiiontlis  iu  a  theological 
eeniinnry  "  said  a  Siigacioiis  minister.  That  model  minister  in  Rome 
wrote  to  his  son  Timothy :  "  Therefore  I  eiidiire  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  also  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

Persons  culled  uiKinto  endure  aflliction.s  are  best  qualified  to  com- 
fort others  in  similar  straits.  A  fellow-feeling  13  thus  b^otten 
which  tends  to  bind  together  the  race  in  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
kindness.  It  was  for  this  reiison  that  Paul  was  so  thankful  that  he 
had  borne  chastisement,  sustained  by  the  divine  hand:  "Blessed  be 
God,  even  the  Father  of  our  JjOrI  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
mercies,  an<l  the  God  of  all  comfort ;  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our 
tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any 
trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  wo  ourselves  are  comforted  of 
God.  For  as  the  sufi'erings  of  Clirist  abound  in  us,  bo  our  consola- 
tion also  abotmdeth  by  Christ.  And  whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is 
for  your  consolation  and  salvation,  which  is  effectual  in  the  enduring 
of  the  same  sufferings  wliieli  we  also  suffer :  or  whether  wc  be  com- 
forted, it  ia  for  your  con.solatiou  and  salvation.  And  our  hope  of 
you  is  steadfast,  knowing  that  as  ye  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings, 
80  eliall  ye  be  also  of  the  consolation." 

Those  who  have  been  sick  are  apt  to  pity  those  most  whom  they 
aec  in  the  strong  grasp  of  disease.  Those  who  have  been  imprisoned 
are  most  likely  to  render  practical  aid  to  others  in  Itonds.  Taylor 
relates  that  Henry  the  VIII.,  wandering  one  night  in  the  streets  of 
London,  in  disguise,  was  met  at  the  bridgefoot  by  some  of  the 
watch,  and  not  giving  a  good  account  of  himself  was  carried  off  to 
the  Poultry  Compter,  and  shut  up  for  the  night  without  fire  or 
candle.  On  his  liberation  he  made  a  grant  of  thirty  chaldrons  of 
oobIs  and  a  quantity  of  bread  for  the  BoUce  of  night  prisoners  in 
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the  Compter.  It  woiihl  1k»  a  glorious  tiling  for  many  an  unsympa- 
thizing  niliT,  or  leader,  or  iKi>t(>r,  ii'  lie  eould  Ik?  thrown  into  the 
Compter  of  tnmhh*  for  a  s<'ason  that  he  init;ht  l>e  made  zealous  for 
the  relief  of  thost^  in  a  like  condition. 

Afllietions  shonid  e<Ttainlv  he  l)orne  with  faith  and  firniDCSS. 
HowevtT  numei*ons  and  severe  tlievmav  Im*  thev  will  have  an  end. 
"  What  do  ye  imagine  Ji^ainst  the  Lord?  He  will  make  an  utter 
end:  afllietion  shall  not  rise  nj)  a  si'eond  time."  "  Though  I  have 
afflicto<l  thei»,  I  will  allliet  thcv  no  moix?."  Moreover, the  afflictions 
which  God  sends  or  |K*rmits  are  not  gn*ater  than  we  cjui  bear.  If 
our  own  strength  is  insuilicient  for  the  load,  we  may  lean  on  the 
divine  arm.  Though  the  giMnl  man  fall,  *Mie  shall  not  be  utterly 
east  down,  for  the  Lonl  uphohkth  him  with  his  hand."  Depend 
u|K)n  it,  brother,  that  for  every  sjHvial  ill  thei-e  is  sjHH^ial  grace ;  for 
every  darkened  piithway  there  is  light  from  hejiven  to  break  upon 
it,  revealing  to  the  trusting  hrart  the  jK)wer  and  glory  and  gocxluess 
of  God.  I-<ong,  indeeil,  may  seem  the  delay  while  thy  soul  agonizes 
under  its  bunlen,  but  when  the  help  at  length  cometh  thou  wilt 
appreciate  it  the  more  for  having  suilered  si>  long.  Weeping  endur- 
eth  for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  with  the  morning.  We  are  not 
exhorted  in  Scripture  to  rejoitv  only  in  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Even  when  suffering  distress  and  .j)erse<*ution,  njoice  and  be  exceed" 
inr/gfad;  for  gR^at  is  your  rewanl  in  heaven.  When  Wolfe  lay 
dying  at  (iuebet^,  he  was  told  that  the  Fn'uch  were  flying.  lie  at 
once  forgot  his  suffering,  and  exclaimed,  **  /  die  eontent !  ^*  So, 
however  severe  our  ti'ibulations  may  be  in  this  world,  in  Christ  we 
have  j)eace.  "  Earth  hath  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cainiot  heal." 
"Rejoice  in  the  I^ord  always;  and  again  I  say  Rejoice."  "One 
hour  of  eternity,"  says  I^)nar,  "  one  moment  with  the  Lord  will 
make  as  utterly  forget  a  life-time's  desolation." 

One  of  the  finest  youthfid  examples  of  i>atient  endurance  under 
affliction  which  ever  came  to  our  notice  was  that  of  Miss  Urania  C. 
White,  a  teacher  under  the  ausj>ices  of  the  C -ongregationalist  Church, 
who  died  on  missionary  ground  at  Ija  l^ointe,  I^ake  Superior,  August 
5th,  1839.  By  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  her,  she  possessed 
pre-eminently  the  sweet,  lovely,  chastened  spirit  of  one  in  whom 
Jesus  dwells.     After  graduating  from  Oberlin  Coll^  she  betook 
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heraelf  to  tUis  tli«Q  far-away  r^ioQ  to  engage  in  special  work  fur 
the  Master.  But  she  eoon  fotiiitl  lierself  out  of  health,  the  victim 
of  general  debility  and  complete  prostration  of  the  nervous  system. 
Ordinarily,  such  a  physical  condition  is  accompanied  by  innumer- 
able evile,  such  a  depression  of  spirits  and  melancholy, rendering 
life  a  burden,  death  a  wel(»me  friend,  and  the  grave  a  wished-for 
plac*'.  But  Miss  White  liad  learned  how  to  suficr  as  a  Christian, 
meekly  enduring,  while  fast  ripening  for  tlie  mature  blessedness  of 
heaven. 

Of  her  long  period  of  suffering,  her  painful  disap{>ointments, 
and  her  religious  exjiericnce  in  the  meantime,  she  wnite  to  her 
father.  A  brief  ininigriiph  may  serve  to  show  her  iK'nntrful  si)irit: 
"Notwitlistaniiiug  all  my  bodily  diM:onifiturts,  and  with  every 
earthly  prospect  blastefl,  my  dcjirest  hopes  and  expccrtations  cut  off 
apparently  forever,  I  was  supported,  resigned,  and  felt  tliat  God  did 
all  things  well.  The  promise  that '  all  things  shall  work  ti^tiicr 
for  our  good,'  was  botli  a  cordial  and  an  anchor  to  ray  soul.  Ijikc 
clay  in  tlie  hand  of  the  [wtter,  I  could  lie,  satisfied  to  remain  there 
as  long  as  infinite  wisdom  .saw  best.  My  dear  father,  the  grace  of 
Goil  ii*  sufficient  for  every  (■ircumstance  possible.  Aud  now  do  not 
grieve  at  all,  nor  give  yourself  any  trouble  or  uneasiness,  because  I 
have  thus  been  laid  aside.  Had  it  not  l>een  fur  the  best,  it  would 
not  have  been  permittcxl.  I  can  see  abnn<huit  reasons  why  it  was 
liest.  We  need  much  purifying  before  we  shall  become  fitted  aud 
prepared  for  the  Master's  use.  This  I  think  wai-  one  great  reason 
why  this  trial  should  l>c  mine.  It  has  Iwen  the  greatest  blessing 
I  ever  experienced.  I  needed  to  be  wwined  from  the  world,  to  be 
weaned  from  my  studies.  My  heart  was  too  nuich  set  upon  them. 
Then,  Ijto,  it  has  brought  eternity  and  heaven  so  nmch  vrnivr  !  the 
gospel,  tlie  word  of  Uod,  anil  the  Saviour,  arc  so  much  more  pre- 
cious!— They  have  been  tiied  aud  proved  to  Ixt  trite  and  faiUifvlt 
slial!  I  then  regret  it?  So  far  as  my  own  imprudence  in  going 
beyond  my  strength  brought  it  upon  mo,  I  am  to  blame,  but  as  far 
aa  the  agency  of  God  was  concerned,  I  bless  liim  for  it." 

Edward  Payson,  as  lie  lay  on  the  bed  of  his  last  illness,  realizol 
in  a  very  extraonlinary  manner  the  spiritual  Iwnefits  of  affliction. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  American  Congrc^tional 
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ministers.  His  intellectual  and  moral  powers  were  developed  at  a 
verj'  early  Jig(i  in  life.  He  was  often  known  to  weep  under  preach- 
ing? when  Imt  a  little  child,  but  his  great  religious  awakening 
occurretl  in  liLs  twenty-first  year,  after  the  death  of  liLs  brother, 
f^rom  that  time  he  n»H»lved  to  live  wholly  for  GikI,  and  consec*rated 
himself  to  the  servitv  in  a  written  covenant.  A  iew  vears  after- 
wanl  he  l)ei!ame  a  minister,  and  for  twenty  years  served  the 
CV)iign'g:itional  chunh  in  Portland,  Maine.  His  preac'hing  was 
plain,  practical,  and  jMiintcd,  always  aimed  to  do  good.  Over  seven 
hundixil  j)ersons  wen*  received  by  him  as  a  pastor,  while  as  an 
evangelist  he  was  instrumental  in  awakening  and  saving  hundreds 
more.  So  (*onstant  and  severe  were  his  labors,  that  his  physical 
strength  at  length  gave  way,  and  sickness  laid  him  low.  Here,  as 
in  health,  he  exhibitcHl  the  jx)wer  of  Christian  faith.  With  entire 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  he  exulted  every  hour  in  the  thought 
that  (iikI  reigneth  and  doeth  all  things  well.  His  mind  rose  over 
Ixxlily  jmin,  and  in  the  strong  visions  of  eternity  he  seemed  almost 
to  lose  the  sense  of  su fieri ng.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  September 
19th,  1827,  he  uttered  the  following  : 

"Dear  Sister: — Were  I  to  adopt  the  figurative  language  of 
Bunyan,  I  might  date  this  letter  from  the  land  of  Beulah,  of  which 
I  have  Ixicn  for  some  weeks  a  happy  inhabitant.  The  celestial  city 
is  full  in  my  view.  Its  glories  beam  ui>on  me,  its  breezes  fan  me, 
its  odors  are  wafted  to  me,  its  s(^)unds  strike  ujwn  my  ears,  and  its 
spirit  Ls  breathal  into  my  heart.  Nothing  separates  me  from  it  but 
the  river  of  death,  which  now  apix^irs  but  an  insignificant  rill,  that 
may  Ixi  crossed  at  a  single  step,  whenever  Grni  shall  give  pi^miis- 
sion.  The  Sun  of  righteousness  has  l)een  gradually  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  appearing  larger  and  brighter  as  He  approached,  and 
now  He  fills  the  whole  hemisphere  ;  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  glory, 
in  which  I  seem  to  float  like  an  insect  in  the  beams  of  the  sun ; 
exulting,  yet  almost  trembling,  while  I  gaze  on  this  excessive 
brightness,  and  wondering,  with  unutterable  wonder,  why  Gml 
should  thus  deign  to  shine  upon  a  sinful  worm.  A  single  hesirt 
and  a  single  tongue  seem  altogether  inadequate  to  my  wants : 
I  want  a  whole  heart  for  every  separate  emotion,  and  a  whole 
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tongue  to  express  that  emotion.  But  why  do  I  speak  thus  of 
myself  and  of  my  feelings  ?  Why  not  speak  only  of  our  God  and 
Redeemer  ?  It  is  because  I  know  not  what  to  say.  When  I  would 
speak  of  them  my  words  are  all  swallowed  up.  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  effects  their  presence  produces,  and  even  of  that  I  can  tell  you 
but  very  little.  Oh,  my  sister,  my  sister  !  Could  you  but  know 
what  awaits  the  Christian ;  could  you  know  only  so  much  as  I 
know,  you  could  not  refrain  from  rejoicing,  and  even  leaping  for  joy. 
Labors,  trials,  conflicts,  would  be  nothing:  you  would  rejoice  in 
afflictions  and  glory  in  tribulations ;  and,  like  Paul  and  Silas, 
sing  God's  praise  in  the  darkest  night,  and  in  the  deepest 
dungeon." 

Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  has  wisely  given  to  the  public  an  account  of  his 
own  ex}>erieiice  during  a  long  and  critical  illness.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
has  a  more  delightful  spiritual  epistle  emanated  from  the  heart  and 
brain  of  mortal  man.  "  February  5th,  1882,"  he  says,  "  my  health 
seemed  perfect,  as  it  had  almost  always  been.  For  twenty-seven 
years  no  sickness  had  kept  me  in  my  bed  a  single  day.  *  Then  came 
ten  weeks  of  failing  strength,  alarming  symptoms  in  my  foot,  the 
6low  and  painfully  reluctant  surrender  of  one  after  another  of  my 
conferences  and  other  appointments  for  work  ;  then  typhoid  fever, 
seventy-five  days  in  my  room  (including  a  month  of  oblivion) ;  the 
then  slow— oh,  how  slow — creeping  back  from  the  gates  of  the 
grave! 

"  I  had  always  preached  a  pretty  high  doctrine  of  providential 
and  gracious  help,  of  resignation  and  of  joyful  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God ;  too  high,  some  of  my  friends  thought.  I  was  sometimes 
told  that  experience  would  very  likely  moderate  my  statements  on 
these  subjects.  Now  I  know  what  I  then  believed.  The  teaching 
was  true.  I  have  been  promoted  into  a  higher  class  in  the  school 
of  Christ — the  sufferer's — and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
Great  Teacher. 

"One  of  the  delightful  experiences  of  my  sickness  (not  creditable 
to  me  as  being  a  surprise)  was  that  in  ^wery  strait  I  always  found 
Jesus  ou  the  spot  ahead  of  me.     I  never  had  to  wait  for  him^  nor 
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look  aroun<l  for  liiin.  Such  a«*siirances  as  tliese  kept  chiniiiig  in  my 
8011I  like  silver  bells :  *  Kvi>ii  tliere  shiill  thy  hand  lead  nie^  aiid  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me;'  *A  very  present  help  in  trouble;' 
*  lielbre  they  esdl  I  will  answer ; '  '  Ijo,  I  am  with  you  always.' 
At  no  time  did  I  have  to  stru<rgle  for  eomfort  of  mind  or  anything 
else.  Everything  was  n»jidy  at  my  hand,  mure  than  1  would  have 
dared  to  ask.  When  I  was  slipping  downwartl  little  by  little  towanl 
the  grave,  sieknc^s  and  deiith  seemed  to  me  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
things  in  the  world ;  but  when  the  outlcK»k  changed,  and  convales- 
cence Inigsui,  this  life  l(M»k(Hl  magniiicvnt.  I  woidd  not  haveelianged 
pla<XM  with  Gabriel ;  to  l»e  able  to  lay  hold  of  God's  work  again 
with  lx>th  hands  would  mak(»  earth  a  heaven. 

"  When,  after  h)ng  confniement,  the  fever  smote  me,  and  I 
though  it  j)n)bable  that  the  iKHrinning  of  the  end  had  ci^me,  I  was 
taken  ^  up  into  a  mountain  a|)art,'  and  found  my  Tal)or.  A  certain 
Wetlnesday  was  my  dianu>nd  of  days,  and  its  splendor  was  followwl 
by  the  serener  glory  of  other  days  hanlly  less  memonible.  I  was 
filled  and  tlirilltMl  with  an  altogether  indescriliable  sense  of  the 
absolute  verity  of  the  grt»at  Christian  beliefs,  and  of  the  magnificiuit 
privilege  of  having  any  j)lace  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was 
8U|)erb  to  l)e,  do,  suffer  anything  to  please  him.  The  dying  words 
of  Dr.  Rol)erts,  the  well-known  Baltimore  hx^l  preacher,  came 
often  to  my  lips.  When  an  anxious  friend,  who  feared  that  he  would 
quickly  exhaust  his  failing  strength,  said  to  him,  'Don't  shout  so; 
whLsiKjr  what  you  wish  to  siiy ; '  he  answered,  *  Ix*t  angels  whisper ; 
redeemed  men  must  shout.'  Manv  a  time  the  walls  of  mv  chamber 
echoed  those  words  in  no  whisiwreil  tone.  And  yet  my  friends 
know  that  my  religious  exi)erience,  while  sometimes  highly 
emotional,  is  rarely  demonstrative. 

"  A  month  later,  at  another  very  critical  stage  of  my  illness,  I 
was  led  most  delightfully  in  a  very  different  path.  Again  and 
again  it  occurred  to  me  what  a  hapj)y  outcome  of  my  sickness  it 
would  be  if  the  Saviour  should  cHjme  into  my  room  in  visible  form 
and  instantly  heal  me.  I  knew  if  he  would  come  and  say, '  AVliat 
wilt  thou?'  my  quick  reply  would  be,  'Lord,  make  me  perfectly 
whole  and  perfectly  holy.'  I  did  not  pray  for  such  a  miracle,  noi 
Hsh  it ;  but  day  after  day^  in  my  quiet  afternoon  hours,  the  inspir* 
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ing  thouglit  kept  coming  :  '  How  grand  a  testimony  it  would  lie  if 
in  these  skeptical  tinitu  I  niiyht  go  i'yrtli  proijlaiiiiing  that,  iu  a  single 
moDieut,  the  aiulible  word  of  the  visible  Christ  had  perft-ctly  ciirc*! 
me  of  a  severe  sprain,  a  broken  bone,  typhoid  fever,  and  prustraling 
weakness ;  and  if  my  testimony  shoukl  be  so  confirmed  by  that  of 
physicians  and  friends  as  to  be  lilled  alx>vc  the  possibility  of 
scientific  doubt.'  At  length  when  this  thought  had  groun  so 
familiar  that  the  railizalion  of  it  would  haixlly  have  suq>risod  nie, 
there  came  in  place  of  it  a  atrong  inipros.sion  (like  an  audil>lu  voice, 
and  yet  there  was  no  voice)  scaling  on  my  mind  as  never  l)c(i>re  the 
words,  '  Thomas,  beaiusc  thon  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed. 
Blessed  [I  have  always  ihctnglit  that  moans  mo)-e  Otcssafj  are  they 
that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.'  The  delieious  fancy  of 
a  poesible  miracle  gave  place  to  the  solid  fact  of  the  greater  blessed- 
ness of  that  dispensation  of  providence  and  grace  which  can  trans- 
form and  glorify  alt  suffering. 

" '  O  that  men  would  praise  the  Ijord  for  his  goodness,  and  for 
his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men  ' !" 

The  following  beautiful  stanzas,  showing  what  suffering  doea  foF 
ne,  are  from  the  German  of  Hartmann  : 

"  Trinl,  when  it  weighs  severely, 
Btnmps  the  Saviour'i  ininse  clearly 

On  the  heart  of  nil  hiu  friends; 
In  the  name  his  hnnds  have  monlded 
In  a  future  life  unfohleil 

Through  the  eufTering  which  he  sends. 

"Suffering  curbs  our  wayward  paesions, 
Child-like  tempera  in  us  fnKhions, 

And  our  will  to  his  subdues; 
Thus  his  hoiid,  eo  soft  and  healing, 
Each  disordered  power  and  feeling 

By  a  blessed  change  renews. 

"  SufTering  keeps  the  thoughts  compacted. 
That  the  soul  be  not  distracted 

By  the  world's  beguiling  art. 
T^  like  F'lnic  angelic  warder, 
&cr  kccjiiiig  sacred  order 

Id  the  chambers  of  the  lieart. 
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**  Suffering  giv(?s  our  faitli  asHuraiice. 
Make.>4  us  patient  in  enduninro  ; 

tfuHering,  who  is  worth  thy  pains? 
Here  tliev  *'all  thee  onlv  torment — 
Tliere  tliey  call  th<'e  a  preferment, 
Which  not  everv  one  attains. 

"  Day  hy  day,  < )  Jesus,  nearer 
Show  that  hhss  to  iiw,  and  clearer, 

Until  my  last  hour  I  nee; 
Tlien,  my  weary  striving  ended, 
May  my  spirit  he  attended 

By  bright  angels  home  to  thcel" 


DISAPPOINTMENT  AND  ITS  LESSONa 

"It's  a  world  of  (lis{ip|K>intnient,"  exclaims  some  experienced 
heart,  and  yet  the  .saying  is  only  partly  trne.  Life  is  not  all  disaj)- 
pointment.  Some  hojies  are  realized.  A  few  of  our  expectations 
come  to  pass,  Prol)al)ly  disjipjH)intment  set»ms  to  l)e  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  exw^ption,  iRK-siuse  there  is  a  tendency  within  us  to 
magnify  tronble  and  vexation  of  spirit  more  than  we  do  ordinary 
satisfaction  and  |)eace.  It  was  this  spirit  that  voiced  the  sentiment 
iu  song — 

"  ITowe'cr  we  trust  to  mortal  things, 
Each  hath  its  pair  of  folde<l  wings; 
Thougli  long  their  terrors  rest  unspread, 
Their  fatal  plumes  arc  never  shed; 
At  last,  at  last,  they  stretch  in  flight, 
And  blot  the  day  and  blast  the  night" 

fiusiness  life  is  full  of  disappointments.  Cherished  plans  and 
fichemes of  aggrandizement  come  to  naught,  greatly  to  the  chagrin 
and  sorrow  of  their  devotees.  Nearly  two  hundred  business  houses 
go  crashing  down  every  week,  to  the  discomfiture  of  their  owners, 
and  hundreds  of  other  smaller  enterprises,  unnoticed  in  the  public 
printfi,  share  the  same  fate  and  bring  kindrtxl  woe  to  those  engaged 
in  them.  CommenMal  undertakings  are  too  numerous  for  universal 
success.  That  some  of  the  faiix'st  an<l  most  promising  of  them 
should  meet  with  failure  in,  under  the  circumstances^  inevitable. 
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Some  that  seem  to  justify  the  largest  expectations  are  soonest  to 
come  to  naught. 

"  The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  a  uley, 
And  leave  us  naught  but  grief  and  pain, 
For  pruniiaed  joy." 

Social  life  has  its  disappointments.  It  is  here  that  women 
vcperience  many  of  their  trials.  Friends  fail  to  fulfill  engage- 
ments. Entertainments  fail  to  give  the  anticipated  pleasure.  Un- 
avoidable circumstances  detain  favorite  membcra  of  the  social  circle. 
A  hundred  little  things  combine  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  in 
local  society  rounds  to  inexpressibly  annoy  good-natured  and  sensi- 
ble people.  Defeated  plana  appear  to  be  a  part  of  essential  experi- 
ence in  our  relations  to  cacli  other. 

Death  brings  disappointment.  We  must  all  die,  and  we  know 
it,  yet  death  nin^ly  comes  to  us  without  breaking  up  some  plan 
unexpectedly.  Death  ia  far-reaching  in  results.  It  is  an  event 
attcndei.1  by  very  few,  if  any,  compensating  considerations.  Those 
that  we  love  most  are  sure  to  go  first,  and  the  things  we  meet  prize 
are,  as  a  consequence,  swept  away  from  us.  Moore,  in  bis  "  Lalla 
Bookh,"  thus  makes  his  plaint : 

"Oh!  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 

But  'twas  the  fiist  to  pass  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die." 

The  disappointments  which  death  causes  are  the  more  terrible 
because  they  fall  on  lonely  hearts.  The  one  who  shared  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  pleasures  is  now  gone,  Wc  followed  him  as  far 
aa  we  oould,  when  the  time  of  his  transitiou  came.  Having  watched 
with  him  through  the  whole  period  of  his  sickness,  his  weary  days 
and  sleepless  nighty  we  saw  him  at  la«t  in  the  final  stm^le.  We 
witnessed  the  weakening  powers,  the  glazing  eye,  tlie  pallid  chee^ 
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the  lieavirg  brt^st^  the  starting  tear,  aod  then  we  stood  in  the  pres- 
eiUK*  of  the  lifeless  clay.  Oh,  how  lonely  and  desolate  then  !  \\c 
almost  forgot  in  the  niiiLst  of  our  own  solitude  that  our  loneliness 
luul  been  shared  by  the  dead.     Says  Wm.  II.  Ilayne  : 

"  In  moods  of  transient  mournfulucs8, 
With  morbid  moaning  rife, 
Sometimes  we  pnile  of  ^solitude, — 
The  lonelinefis  of  life. 

"  But  could  we  follow  silently 
A  single  dying  breath, 
How  qnii^kly  we  would  understand 
Tlie  loneUnesii  of  death  !  " 

In  our  deepest  trials,  as  far  as  human  help  g(X«,  we  must  stand 
by  ourselves.  Symj>athy,  love  and  kindness  may  alleviate  sorrow 
and  ehecr  desjx)nden(y,  but  they  have  their  limits.  The  real  life 
of  eaeh  hunmn  being,  no  matter  how  relateti,  is  (juite  solitary.  We 
were  bom  alone,  nmst  die  alone,  and  so  in  an  imiK)rtant  sense  we 
live  alone.  "  There  are  heights  and  depths  in  human  nature  which 
are  hidden  and  covered  from  every  eye  but  the  all-seeing  gaze." 
Happy  the  man  who  learns  to  lean  on  him  whose  presence  he  crannot 
escape,  and  whose  j)Owerful  aid  is  vouelisiifed  to  such  as  trust  in 
him.  In  time  of  trouble  the  Divine  bosom  is  a  phux)  of  solace  and 
safety.  All  earthly  hopes  may  be  withered,  all  temporal  designs 
frustrated,  and  ever}^  fiber  of  our  souls  be  left  bare  and  bleeding, 
but  it  is  possible,  nevertheless,  to  know  of  a  tnith,  and  to  realize 
pleasure  from  it,  that  God  is  the  strength  of  our  life,  and  our 
portion  forever. 

Disappointments  are  hard  to  bear,  but  they  have  their  uses  in 
the  scheme  of  probationary  life.  Bishop  Thorold  has  well  said 
that  they  should  teach  us  patience.  We  are  all  of  us  in  far  too 
great  a  hurry  to  snatch  at  what  we  wish  for  instead  of  waiting 
quietly  till  it  comes  to  us  in  God's  good  time.  I^et  the  fruit  ripen 
before  we  gather  it.  Let  us  cheerfully  leave  our  afiairs  in  the 
Ijord's  hands.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  future  let  us  beware  of  act- 
ing as  if  we  could  look  right  into  it.  I^et  us  remember  the  old 
proverb,  that  the  man  who  can  wait  lives  to  win  the  world.   "  Tany 
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thou  the  Lord's  leisure.  Be  etroug,  and  he  shall  comfort  tliine 
heart,  and  put  thou  thy  trust  in  tlic  Lord," 

Disappointmeut,  again,  should  stir  us  up  to  seif-improvemcDt, 
^should  make  us  ask  cursives,  wttli  the  unsparing  candor  timt  it  is 
so  natural  to  apply  to  our  neighbor's  quulifioations,  how  far  we  are 
actually  fitted  for  the  place  or  calling  to  which  we  aspire.  Every 
sensible  inan  will  acknowledge  that  to  be  filling  a  post  for  which 
he  is  incompetent  is  a  pain  and  a  di^rucc.  Kvery  conscientious 
man,  simply  desiring  to  serve  God  where  and  how  he  can  best  serve 
him,  will  pause  before  lie  snatches  from  another  man  well  qualified 
to  fill  it  the  place  in  which  he  himself  could  display  nothiug  but 
his  own  inferiority.  And  every  humble  man,  knowing  what  he 
cannot  do,  as  well  an  what  he  can,  will  hasten  to  qualify  himself 
both  to  dischai^  efficiently  the  duties  that  are  likely  to  be  offisred 
him,  and  to  earn  fairly  the  reward  tliat  he  may  expect  to  receive. 

Disappointments  are  well  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  all  esirtbty  things,  and  very  likely 
their  frequency  and  bitterness  are  aix-ounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  lesson  we  need  most  to  learn  aud  are  dullest  in  compre- 
hending. Men  really  act  as  if  they  dreamed  life,  time  and  posses- 
ions eternal.  The  tenacity  with  which  i>eople  cling  to  fortunes 
greater  than  their  necessities  require  indicates  the  presence  of  f 
thought  that  an  earthly  inheritance  is  incorruptible.  Many  lean 
upon  their  friends  precisely  as  if  they  imagined  the  props  could  not  be 
removed  and  their  own  downfall  succeed.  It  is  best  to  hold  to  the 
things  of  the  world  only  with  such  a  grip  as  can  be  relaxed  with 
redgnation  at  any  moment  when  the  higher  summons  come.  Good, 
too,  is  the  assurance  that  in  nsefid  service  for  others,  rather  than  in 
selfish  aggrandizements,  are  the  purest  joys.  Employment  is  prob- 
ably the  best  earthly  reme<ly  for  disappointments,  and  the  nobler 
the  employment  the  surer  the  cure.  Even  our  calamities  ought  to 
have  the  liberal  effect  of  occupying  us  in  active  virtues,  that  in  re- 
membering others  we  may  forget  ourselves. 

It  is  an  •^rt'or  to  imagine  that  earth  is  heaven,  and  that  the  work 
of  human  beings  is  as  high  and  oertaia  and  glorious  as  the  far-sped 
ministries  of  angels  or  the  rapturous  worship  of  the  blood-washed 
before  the  throne.    We  do  well  to  remember  that  we  are  -yet  in  our 
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IxMliis,  that  iiiurrtaiiity  and  di'fiH't  attach  themselves  to  all  we  do, 
aihl  that  (uir  >inii)lest  mul  esisiest  undertakings  may  prove  like 
mwiiijiC  ii^ainst  the  tide.  **  In  life's  virtnou.s  voyage,"  lolicitously 
i»l)serves  Sir  Thonuus  l$n»\vne,  **  let  not  disiij)iH)intiuent  ca\\^  de- 
hi|K)ndeney,  nor  ditlieulty  di'.'^pair.  Think  not  that  yoii  aix*  ssiiling 
irom  Lima  to  Manilla,  wherein  thou  may  est  tie  up  the  nidder  and 
hlwp  iK'fon^  the  win<l ;  but  expixl  rough  sc^jts,  flaws,  and  eontrary 
hlasts ;  and  it  in  well  if  hy  many  eross  ta<*ks  and  vei'rings  thou 
arrivest  at  thy  |)ort.  Sit  not  down  in  the  jM»pular  sc^jits  and  awn- 
mon  level  of  virtues,  but  endejivor  to  make  them  hen»iud.  Offer 
not  only  iH*a<t'H>tlerings  but  liohHWists  unto  (i(k1.  To  j?cr\'e  him 
simply  to  siTve  ourselves  wen*  Uh)  {Kirtial  a  pieei*  of  piety,  nor 
likely  topIa(v  us  in  the  highest  mansions  of  glory."  S)me  time  we 
shall  ^v.  that  life's  exjM'rienees  mean  something,  and  shall  then 
realize  May  Riley  Smith's  lines: 


«  a 


Some  time,  wlion  all  life's  h^ssons  have  been  learned, 

And  rfim  and  stars  Inrfvcrmorc  have  s<'t, 
The  tiling  \vhi*h  our  weak  jud;rnu'nts  lu'ie  have  spumed. 

The  thinj^  o'er  which  we  ^'Heve  with  l.islu^s  wet. 
Will  flash  hef»)re  us,  out  oi*  life's  dark  ni^ht, 

As  stars  shine  ni(»>t  in  dooju-r  tints  »»f  hhie ; 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  (lud's  plans  are  rij;ht, 

And  how  what  seems  reproof  was  love  most  true. 

**  And  we  shall  see  how,  wliile  we  frown  and  sigh, 

God's  plans  j:o  on  as  lu^t  for  you  and  me; 
How,  \fhen  we  called,  he  Ueedetl  not  our  ery, 

Because  his  wisdtun  t<»  the  end  could  see. 
And  e'en  as  prudent  parents  disalluw 

Too  nuich  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood, 
So,  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 

Life's  sweetest  things,  because  itseemeth  good. 

"And  if  sometimes,  cc^nmiingled  with  life's  wine, 

We  find  the  wormwood,  aiwl  rebel  and  shrink. 
Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  vours  or  nunc 

Pours  out  this  j)otion  for  our  lips  to  drink. 
And  if  some  friend  w<j  love  is  lying  low, 

Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face, 
Oh,  do  not  blame  the  loving  Fath(»r  so, 

But  wear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace. 
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"And  yoii  Bliall  shortly  know  that  Icngthenod  breath 

lit  not  the  cwcdosl  nill  Gml  soiKic  his  friciitla. 
And  that,  aomettniiv,  the  sahle  piill  i)f  ili'ath 

Concciils  the  fiiiii^sl  Im3(hi  his  Inve  van  send. 
If  wc  could  push  iijiir  the  giilcs  of  lifi', 

And  uliuiil  wiihin,  mid  nil  (iods  working  see, 
We  uoiild  interpret  iill  ilii:'  doubt  imd  titrife, 

Auil  for  eiirh  iiiytitor}'  could  liiid  a  key. 

"  But  not  to-iliiy.    Then  !«  <-.>iit.;ii(,  pwir  heart! 

Ood'K  pliiiiH  litce  lilies  jnuo  iiiid  white  unfold. 
We  must  Tiot  teiir  the  iliw-shiit  leitvcs  jiiiart. 

Time  will  roveid  (he  calyxes  of  gold. 
And  if,  thi'uiiKh  patient  toil,  wc  rciu'li  the  lund 

Where  liretl  led,  with  wmdiilu  luosi.t.i,  may  rest, 
When  wc  nIihII  clearly  know  and  inidcrsland, 

I  think  tbiit  we  shall  Buy, '  tied  knew  the  best'  I " 


PROSPERITY  AND   ITS  PERILS. 

Good  health  ia  the  priniiiry  ingroclieiit  in  tlio  cup  of  earthly  pros- 
perity, "  This  is  tiie  sjilt  tliat  seasons,  and  Uic  lumey  that  sweetena 
evety  tcmpural  eoiiifoi^."  No  man  \vhi>se  niglit-s  are  wfarisome  by 
resHon  of  slcepleaf  ncss  ami  [win,  wlio  is  "  full  of  t<js*ings  to  and  fro, 
until  the  dawning  of  (Ik;  day,"  whatever  elsi-  he  may  Ik;  or  have, 
can  be  said  to  l>c  truly  iirosjK^Toiis.  "  Ilcaltli  is  the  vital  principle 
of  blias."  It  is  the  solid  ground  of  iKniily  comfort,  the  secret  of 
mental  serenity,  and  a  miHlilion  of  siK-iid  aclivity  and  delight. 
Perfect  health  is  a  sf  idc  of  bodily  soundness,  that  condition  of  tlic 
phy»cal  system  in  which  the  person's  attention  is  never  called  to 
aoy  prgan  or  fimction  by  raison  of  non-iirtion  or  defective  opi'ration. 
A  perfectly  healthy  man,  therefoiv,  may  apply  hinis«'If,  with  all  his 
powers,  to  whatever  work  or  pit^time  comes  to  his  hand,  and  enjoy 
it  well  tmtil  nature  calls  him  to  refreshment  or  rci>ose. 

Agreeable  rclatious  may  be  ni<!utioncd  as  another  element  of 
proeperity.  What  though  a  man  stands  erect  and  can  endure  toil 
if  he  be  heriorcd  within  doors  and  frowned  ujwn  without !  AVliat 
though  hifl  banis  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  the  green  herb  springs 
to  the  touch  of  his  utensil,  if  there  are  none  to  smile  upon  him  in 
bis  labor,  and  bless  hiui  during  Iiis  intervals  of  rest !  "  Better  is  « 
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dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  there- 
with." A  loving  com|)anion  and  affectionate,  dutiful  children  can 
contribute  more  to  the  sum  of  a  person's  earthly  happiness  than  all 
other  things  combined.  "  Who  can  disjxinse  with  this  balm  of 
life  ?  Who  d(K«  not  feel  his  need  of  another's  bosom,  if  not  of 
another's  hand  ?  What  is  general  and  indiscriminate  society  ?  I  must 
have  one  whose  symjwithies  U«d  him  to  rejoice  when  I  rejoice,  and 
to  weep  when  I  weep  ;  or  my  grief  is  t<x)  heavy  for  me  to  bear  ;  or 
my  pleasure  loses  half  its  relish."  "  Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice 
the  heart ;  so  doth  the  sweetness  of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty 
counsel." 

In  this  age  of  the  world  many  consider  themselves  prosperous 
only  or  chiefly  when  in  the  way  of  pixjmotion  from  one  position  of 
fame  or  usefulness  to  another.  Public  life  commands  the  time  and 
talents  of  literal  thousands,  whose  minds  ever  aspire  toward  a 
higher  eminence  and  a  wider  field.  But  such  prosperity  is  the 
prosperity  only  of  a  class,  though  it  may  ser\'e  to  show  how  all  per- 
sons love  to  realize  the  fruit  of  their  wishes,  and  the  success  of 
their  endeavors,  whatever  their  calling  or  profession. 

Perha|>s  the  one  thing  most  generally  regarded  as  the  very  essence 
of  prosperity  is  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  To  secure  a  measure 
of  riches  above  bare  competency  is  the  aim  and  hope  of  the  majority 
of  men.  Money  is  a  defence  from  many  embarrassments,  and  a 
powerful  lever  to  lift  up  its  j)ossessor  in  this  present  evil  world. 

The  relation  of  temporal  possessions  to  religion  is  not  a  new 
question,  far  from  it ;  it  is  very  old.  The  oldest  history  of  the 
race  treats  upon  it  directly  and  positively,  recording  maxims  and 
unfolding  principles  w^hich  should  govern  humanity  in  the  coQipli- 
Gated  circumstances  of  wealth  and  jK>verty. 

Among  God's  ancient  people  there  were  laws  which  brought 
about  periodical  atljiLstments  of  titles,  sureties  and  debts.  The 
seven-year  debtor  law,  which  was  called  "  the  Lord's  release " 
(Deut.  XV.  1),  was  one  means  by  which  the  obligation  of  debtor 
to  creditor  found  an  inevitable  discharge.  The  semi-centennial 
jubilee  was  also  a  peculiar  regulation  of  the  Jews  by  which  those 
who  had  acquired  property,  and  those  who  were  burdened  with 
debt|  were  brought  to  a  common  starting-point    At  the  b^inning 
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of  every  fiftieth  year,  wheD  tiie  silver  trumpet  sounded  the  jubilee, 
every  man  could  return  to  his  possessions,  every  slave  might  go 
free.  But  during  tlie  progress  of  the  half-^-entury,  those  who  had 
we&lth  were  bound  to  use  it  well,  and  Ihoise  who  were  in  debt  were 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  dis*rharge  the  same.  The  Jewish 
law  pronounced  severe  <lenunciatioii8  upon  the  oppressor  and 
defrauder,  and  promised  highest  blessings  to  the  honest  aud  mercifid. 
"Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  ptior;  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble."  "  Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his 
uprightness,  tlian  he  that  is  perverse  in  liis  ways,  though  he  be 
rich."  "  Withliold  not  good  from  ihem  to  whom  it  is  due,  when 
it  b  in  thy  power  to  do  it." 

The  unjust  acquirement  of  riches  was  also  a  subject  of  early  pre- 
cept and  l^islatioD.  Tlie  {>eo2>le  were  diligently  taught  that  a 
little,  with  righteousness,  was  much  preferable  to  great  revenues 
without  right.  They  were  instructed  to  deal  fairly  by  each  other,  to 
practice  uo  deceit  in  buying  or  selling,  to  use  just  balances  and 
measures,  aud  not  to  misrepresent  the  quality  of  any  substance  in 
order  to  drive  shaqi  bai^ains.  They  were  warned  as  to  the  dangers 
of  wealth,  its  vanities  and  peculiar  temptations,  and  that  it  was  of 
uo  profit  whatever  to  a  man  of  ungodly  ways.  "  There  is  a  sore 
evil  which  1  have  seen  under  the  snn,"  said  the  preacher,  "  namely, 
riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt."  "  Beware,"  cried 
the  great  lawgiver,  "  that  thou  foi^  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  in 
Dot  keeping  bis  commandments,  aud  his  judgments,  and  his 
statutes ;  lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  and  hast  built 
goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein ;  and  when  thy  herds  and  thy 
flocks  multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that 
thou  liast  is  multiplied  ;  then  thy  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou  for- 
get the  Lord  thy  God." 

Yet  wealth  itself  is  not  condemned  either  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  the  New.  Abram,  the  friend  of  God,  "  was  very  rich." 
Job's  "  wealth  was  great."  Many  Bible  characters  were  envied 
because  of  their  immense  possessions.  An  inspired  proverb  runs : 
"  The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together  :  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 
them  all."  Christ  declared,  "  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with 
you ; "  and  if  the  poor,  then,  by  contrast,  the  rich.     He  did  not 
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coiulomn  w(niltli,  Init  only  tlie  l)a(l  or  jKwr  ase  of  it.  It  is  not 
money,  but  the  love  of  money,  whieh  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is 
not  possession,  hut  the  snan^  whieh  |x>ssession  exposes  to,  that 
overthrows  so  many,  and  niaki^  rielu»s  to  them,  not  a  blessing,  but 
a  curse.  Then-fore  said  tlie  widely  obser\-ant  Paul,  " Charge  them 
that  are  rich  in  this  world,  that  they  Ik?  not  high-minded,  nor  trust 
in  uncertain  riches,  but  in  the  living  Goil."  The  practical  pn.»blem 
every  rich  man  has  to  solve  is,  how  to  keep  his  heart  humble,  his 
trust  in  G<kI  lirm,  his  love  for  Christ  and  his  fellow-men  warm, 
an<I  all  his  earthly  interests  subser\'ient  to  the  will  of  heaven. 
When  our  lx)rd  charged  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  all  that  he  had 
and  give  to  the  |)oor,  he  undoubtetlly  jwra^ived  that  this  was  his 
only  cliance  for  sidvation.  That  young  man  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  many  in  the  world's  history  who  make  riches  not  a  ser\'aut, 
but  a  god,  worshiping  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon.  It  is  harder 
for  a  j)erson  of  this  class  to  meet  the  essential  conditions  of  admis- 
sion into  heaven  than  for  a  c^mel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye. 

We  do  not  forget  the  case  of  the  discMples  and  early  Christian  con- 
verts, when  they  organized  the  primitive  societies,  in  selling  their 
jX)ssessions  and  forming  a  c*ommon  treasury.  Never  was  there 
greater  need  of  such  a  sacrifici^.  The  world  of  law  and  sentiment 
was  against  them.  Missionaries  were  to  Ixi  sent  out  to  inaugurate 
the  gigjintic  task  of  turning  the  world  upside  down  and  right  side 
up.  Money  was  required  for  a  hundred  important  purposes,  and 
in  no  other  way,  |)erhaiK«!,  tx)uld  a  sufficient  sum  have  been  raised. 
Their  voluntary  amtributions  of  whole  jiossessions  is,  therefore, 
the  more  to  be  commended  as  an  heroic  bearing  of  a  burden  in  a 
season  of  great  extremity.  This  is  all  there  is  of  it.  It  is  not  an 
example  to  the  ages,  but  a  complete  transaction  in  itself.  Paul, 
who  planted  societies  immediately  afterward,  depended  upon  no 
such  method,  but  upon  collections  in  the  Churc;hes  and  systematic 
beneficence  for  the  support  of  his  work.  Nowhere  in  his  epistles, 
or  in  any  other  New  Testament  wTitiugs,  is  a  community  of  goods 
taught  to  be  the  financial  policy  of  the  Christian  religion.  When 
the  heir  of  a  wealthy  family  approached  Christ  imploring  him  to 
speak  to  a  brother  for  the  division  of  an  inheritance,  the  Master 
refused  to  interfere,  suggesting  that  over  such  affairs  he  had  been 
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constituted  neither  "  jmlge  nor  divider."  One  of  the  most  forcible 
of  hifl  teaeliings  ia  that  in  secular  ami  civil  affaire  we  are  to  render 
unto  CfiBsar  the  tlii»gn  tliat  are  Cwsar's,  and  uato  God  the  things 
that  are  God's,  By  laitliful  stewardship,  or  the  want  of  it,  are  wc 
to  be  commended  or  condemned  in  the  great  day  of  account. 

How  well,  then,  to  remember  that  though  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty is  by  no  means  denied  the  Christian,  the  correct  use  of  it  is 
carefully  and  particularly  enjoined.  Wealth  in  itself  has  no-moral 
attribute,  but  tlie  manner  of  its  employment  may  determine  the  good 
or  evil  reward  of  countless  thousands.  Only  those  who  use  their 
gold  and  silver  as  the  gift  of  God,  in  other  words,  as  God's 
property  entrusted  to  them  for  a  season,  have  conceived  tlie  right 
idea  of  Christian  possession.  To  any  other  it  may  be  truthfully 
said: 

"  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor; 
For,  like  an  aas  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
•  Thou  bearost  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unioads  tbne." 

Right  here  is  the  point  where  riches,  like  other  elements  of  pros- 
perity, 8er\'e  as  a  test  of  character,  and  answer  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  discipline  of  life.  To  many  the  thought  never  occurred 
that  their  own  frealom  from  pain  and  poverty  is  tlie  condition  in 
which  they  are  being  schooled  and  teste<l  in  reference  to  the  time  to 
oome.  They  have  earthly  riches ;  do  they  also  attend  to  heavenly 
wealth.  They  have  soundness  of  body ;  do  they  also  seek  health 
of  soul?  Are  they  wise  stewards  and  strong  active  servants?  In 
what  way  are  they  using  the  blessings  of  providence  in  the  tulfill- 
ment  of  their  God-given  mission  !  "  Many  a  man,"  says  Rev.  R. 
"W.  Dale,  "  who  bos  nobly  stood  the  test  of  sorrow  aud  loss  lias 
failed  when  the  dark  and  evil  days  have  pas.sed  by  and  his  life  is 
bright  with  joy.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  describe  our  successes, 
our  prosperous  fortunes,  the  sources  of  our  flowing  happiness,  as 
trials  ;  but  by  these,  too,  God  may  '  prove  thee,  to  know  what  is 
in  thine  heart,'  and  whether  thou  wilt  keep  his  commandments  or 
no.  These,  too,  may  bring  us  discoveries  of  moral  weakness  and 
defect  with  which  we  had  never  charged  ourselves.    These,  too, 
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may  be  ntHiessary  to  prov«>kif  into  activity  eleinontis  of  rightoousness 
which  are  wanting  in  alcrtntss  an<l  vi;5or.  They  are  among  the 
'manifold  '  trials  which  ojntribiite  to  Christian  jHjrfectiou/' 

In  prosjKTity  (UA  rc<jnii\'s  that  wc  j^uanl  oui-selves  against  its 
perils.  AVe  must  1h»  vigilant  and  prayerful  lest  pride,  unbelief^ 
unmind fulness  of  CiimI,  sclf-ilclusion,  hanlness  ol  heart,  and  worldly 
oonfonnity  lxx?<)nie  the  ruling  principlcji  of  our  lives.  EitsebiiLs,  in 
speaking  of  the  pc»rsecution  under  IXiius,  observes,  that  most  of 
those  who  ajK)8tatised  were  not  from  among  the  p(M>r  and  lowly,  but 
the  rich  and  pniminent.  The  st»lf-indulgcn(v,  flattery  and  favor 
which  most  wealthy  and  exalted  iK'oj)le  allow  theuLselves  are  poor 
preparation  for  the  hardness  of  spiritual  trial,  the  severity  of  many 
religious  campaigns : 

"  Must  I  be  cfirriod  to  the  8kics 
On  flowery  beds  of  case; 
Willie  otliors  foujirlit  to  win  the  prize, 
Or  sailed  tlirouf^h  bloody  seas?" 

"A  good  saf^uanl  to  the  Christian  in  prosperity  Ls  that  he  remem- 
ber how  brief  is  hLs  hold  of  earthly  good.  Young  says  "  there  is 
a  dying  grasp  as  well  as  a  dying  gJisp."  I^et  the  man  of  God  not 
forget  how  near  is  the  "  dying  gasp"  and  how  evil  is  the  "dying 
grasp."  "What  is  your  life ? "  Even  a  vai>or,  a  shadow,  a  dream, 
an  hand-breath.  And  man  has  only  a  life-interest  in  his  estate.  At 
death  he  must  part  with  it  all  forever.  "  We  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out."  Riches 
may  cost  as  more  than  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  for  them.  Mrs. 
Barl)auld's  picture  may  be  overdra\\m,  but  it  no  doubt  has  a  sad 
counterpart  in  the  life  of  thousands  : 

"  Such  is  the  force  of  well-regulated  industry,  that  a  steady  and 
vigorous  exertion  of  our  faculties,  direc^ted  to  one  end,  vnll  generally 
insure  success.  Would  you,  for  instance,  be  rich  ?  Do  you  think 
that  single  point  worth  the  sacrificing  everything  else  to  ?  You 
may  then  be  rich.  Thousands  have  become  so  from  the  lowest 
beginnings  by  toil,  and  patient  diligence,  and  attention  to  the  min- 
utest articles  of  expenses  and  profit  But  you  must  give  up  the 
pleasures  of  leisure,  of  a  vacant  mind^  of  a  free,  unsuspicious  tem* 
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per.  If  you  preserve  your  integrity,  it  must  be  a  eoarse-epun  and 
vulgar  honesty.  Thttse  higli  and  lofty  notions  of  morals  whicli  you 
brought  with  you  fnmi  tlie  schools,  must  be  considerably  lowered, 
and  mixed  with  the  baser  alloy  of  a  jealous  and  worldly-minded 
prudence.  You  mast  learn  to  do  hard,  if  not  tnijust  things ;  and 
for  the  uice  embarrassments  of  a  delicate  anil  ingeuuoius  s])irit,  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  possible.  You  mast 
shut  your  heart  against  the  Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed  yonr 
understanding  with  plain,  hoiLschold  trullis.  In  short,  you  must 
not  attempt  to  enlarge  your  ideas,  or  poiisli  your  taste,  or  refine 
your  sentiments ;  but  must  keep  on  in  one  l>eateu  track,  without 
turning  aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  '  But  I  can 
not  submit  to  drudgery  like  this — I  feel  a  spirit  above  it.'  'Tis 
well :  be  above  it  then ;  only  do  not  repine  tliat  you  are  not  rich." 
Don't  make  great  haste  to  be  rich.  Remember  the  words  of 
King  Solomon :  "  He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be 
innocent." 


"Wliy?    King  of  Israel,  why? 

The  epan  of  tjme 
That  God  <li<l  give  to  buy  elcniity, 
He  sellelh  unto  [,'ol(l,  and  is  a  slave. 
The  sweet  iifleetions  of  liia  heart  grow  stem. 
And  when  tlie  poor  complain  he  will  not  hear. 
He  makelh  lin^lcand  cnslclh  ovorl-onrd 
Whatever  inipodctt  his  voyage  to  the  realm 
Where  rich  men  dwell — all  rest  and  Sal>lalh  houn; 
All  hcsilUMce  of  honesty,  perchance, 
Pluiigeth  his  honor  in  an  inky  pool. 
And  gains  ihe  rrnnd-spot  that  is  never  cleansed. 
Yea,  he  deviscth  evil  for  his  heirs. 
Fettering  their  purposes  of  induBtry, 
And  making  them  a  mark  for  lemptor's  wilea, 
And  knaves  to  shoot  at.    Tliese  arc  reasons  why 
The  man  who  headlong  haateth  to  be  rich, 
Shall  not  be  innocent. 

So,  wlien  I  heard 
Such  words  from  Solomon,  I  raia'd  my  heart 
In  praise  to  God  that  he  had  kept  mc  safe 
From  haslo  and  ntadness  of  prosperity." 
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The  power  of  money  is  limited.  "  There  are  some  things  it  can- 
Dot  buy.  It  can  get  you  a  big  house,  and  a  carriage,  aud  costly 
silks  and  furs,  and  jewels.  It  can  bring  you  power,  and  power  is 
sweet.  But  it  caimot  buy  you  IjOvc  ;  it  cannot  buy  you  a  happy 
home ;  it  cannot  buy  content  nor  sunshine  in  the  heart.  It  cannot 
buy  iK'ace  with  God  ;  it  cannot  save  your  soul,  nor  that  of  your 
child.  Without  these,  what  is  your  money  worth?  With  these, 
what  great  difference  does  it  make  whether  you  have  money  or  not? 
The  regeneration  of  a  single  child  in  your  household  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  money  you  have  got,  be  it  ever  so  much." 

Beware  lest  the  spirit  of  Greed  get  possession  of  your  heart    • 

"  Of  other  tyrants,  short  the  strife; 
But  Avarice  is  king  for  life: 
The  despot  twists  with  hani  control 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul." 

Remember  your  responsibility.  Your  title  to  house  and  lands  are 
but  deeds  of  trust.  The  things  you  call  your  own  are  only  placed 
in  your  keej)ing.  "Occupy  till  I  cx)me"is  the  mandate  which 
every  prosjxjmus  man  ought  to  hear  ringing  in  his  soul.  To  heed 
this  charji:e  is  the  best  preparation  for  gladness  at  the  sound  of  the 
same  v<)i«5  which  shall  utter,  "  Giveap  account  of  thy  stewardship, 
for  thou  mayst  be  no  longeY*  stewartl."  Keep  your  minds  alive  to 
the  certainty  of  this  account ;  its  extent,  its  strictness  and  its  near- 
ness. '^  Behold  the  judge  standeth  at  the  door."  Be  ready  to  say ; 
nay,  say  now, — 

"  Father,  into  thy  hands  alone 
I  have  my  all  restored: 
My  all  thy  property  I  own : 
The  steward  of  the  Lord. 

*•  Confiding  wholly  in  thy  love. 

Through  Jesus  strengthening  me, 
I  wait  thy  faithfuliici<s  to  prove, 
And  give  back  all  to  thee." 

Forget  not  the  poor.  Keep  in  mmd  all  worthy  charities.  One 
of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  the  prosperous  business  man  consists 
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in  being  able  to  comfortably  provide  for  the  many  employees  in  his 
house  and  maDufhetory,  Id  doiug  this  lie  is  fullilliug  his  obliga- 
tions to  society ;  he  becomes  a  useful  and  honored  citizen ;  busines-s 
to  him  is  real  pleasure ;  he  enjoys  his  successes,  when  they  are 
fairly  won  because  he  feels  that  he  deser\-es  tbem.  Measure  your 
duty  in  giving  by 

1.  Your  capacity,     "According  to  that  a  man  hath." 

2.  Your  opportunity.     "  As  ye  have  opportunity  do  good  unto 
all  men." 

3.  Others'  necessity.     "  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  destitute  of 
daily  food,"  etc. 

4.  Your  own  happiness.     "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

8.   God's  glory.     "  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance," 

Keep  your  eyes  alert,  your  hand  open,  your  brain  alive,  and  your 


"  The  heart— the  heart!    Oh  let  it  be 
A  tj-ue  and  bounteous  thing; 
As  kindly  wnnn,  ns  nobly  free, 
Ab  eagle's  nestling  wing. 

"Oh!  keep  it  not  like  miser's  gold, 
Shut  in  from  all  beside; 
But  let  its  precious  stores  unfold. 
In  mercy,  far  and  wide. 

"  The  heart— the  heart  that's  truly  bleit, 
la  never  atl  ila  own ; 
No  ray  of  glory  lights  the  breast 
That  beats  for  self  alone. 

"  The  heart— the  heart!    Oh!  let  it  spar* 
A  sigh  for  others  pain; 
The  breast  that  soothes  a  brother's  cart 
Is  never  spent  in  vain. 

"  And  thfUffb  it  throbs  at  gentlest  touch. 
Or  sorrow's  fa  infest  call, 
Twere  better  it  should  ache  too  much, 
Than  never  ache  at  all." 
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SORROW  AND  ITS  SOLACE. 

Everj'where  there  aiv  homes  in  which  the  deatli-angel  has 
KKXJiitly  eiiteretl,  foMiii^i;  in  his  enihnux?  a  devoted  part^ut,  a  dear 
companion,  or  a  fondly  love<l  ehild,  and  leaving  iigouized  hearts  to 
blee<l  and  monrn,  and  iH.'rhaps  repine  over  the  desolation  and  dark- 
nesa  whieh  the  unex|Kx*tal  mesHt»n^T  has  eaiLsed.  Death  at  best  is 
a  terrible  event.  Even  with  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion 
to  assuage  the  grief,  it  is  hard  to  see  a  loved  one  die,  to  witness  the 
sufferings,  the  imploring  looks,  the  steady  decline,  the  weakening 
pulse,  the  chilling  liml)s,  the  clammy  brow,  the  ashen  jialeuess,  the 
long-ilrawn  sigh  and  the  final  sasjx^nsion  of  bodily  powers,  lea\nng 
in  the  place  of  our  loving  friend  only  a  lump  of  clay  whieh  must 
soon  be  burieil  out  of  our  sight.  Then,  when  the  funeral  is  over 
and  the  excitement  eudixl,  it  is  extremely  hanl  to  l>e  left  alone 
in  the  desolate  home,  wheixi  the  vacjint  chair,  the  unworn 
garments,  the  empty  crib,  or  the  unusc^l  toys  serve  as  painful 
reminders  of  the  awful  grief.  Time  may  dull  the  sharpness 
of  the  |>ain,  and  cause  the  wound  in  a  measure  to  heal,  but  the  ter- 
rible agony  will  not  Ikj  forgotten,  and  when  the  days  and  weeks  and 
months  have  flown,  the  sincere  mourner  will  be  a  mourner  slill. 

It  is  to  such  that  the  gosjxJ  comes  with  its  cheering  aimounoements 
of  another  life,  its  strong  promises  of  a  future  reunion,  and  its  com- 
forting assurances  that  in  that  life  there  is  no  more  death,  no  more 
sorrow  and  cr\'ing,  no  more  pains  and  fears. 

The  Christian's  blessed  hojKJ  is  the  only  thing  well  calculated  to 
assuage  grief.  ^lourners  may  seek  amascment,  diversion  of  scenery 
and  employment,  they  may  court  society,  and  all  the  elevating 
associations  and  activities  of  life,  but  apart  from  the  hope  w^hich 
Christianity  plants  in  the  breast,  they  will  find  no  permanent  relief 
from  the  burden  of  their  woe.  There  is  no  balm  in  any  earthly 
Gilead  to  heal  the  wounds  of  l>ercaved  hearts.  Time  dries  the 
fountains  of  tears  only  by  bearing  the  mourner  on  to  God's  eternity 
where  the  loved  and  lost  are  restored  agjiih.  "  All  consolation  that 
docs  not  come  from  God  is,"  in  the  true  conception  of  Madam  Guyon, 
"  but  desolation ;  when  the  soul  has  learned  to  rceeiv^e  no  comfort 
but  in  God  only,  it  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  desolation.'' 
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Tiie  atheist's  night  of  bereavement  Is  starless  and  raylesa.  Tlie 
infidel  6nds  absolutely  nothing  lo  say,  nothing  tu  offer,  but  that  which 
he  iuGonsisteutly  drags  over  from  the  border  land  of  Ihe  gw^ircl. 

Even  the  nioraiiist,  the  average  man  of  the  world,  the  man 
without  grievous  faults,  but  with  many  coniniendable  traits, 
the  man  who  has  ol>s»'rved  tho  law  from  his  youth  up  and 
given  more  or  less  attention  to  the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  yet 
lacks  the  "  one  tiling  needful,"  gropes  in  darkness,  often  refus- 
ing to  be  comforted,  when  his  homt;  is  shadowed  by  the  strong- 
winged  messenger.  In  every  sorrow  the  heart  knoweth  itjj  own 
bitterness.  To  the  person  bereaved  there  come  peculiar  reeol  lections 
of  the  ezoellencies  of  the  departed.  After  suffering  the  irreparable 
loss  of  his  wife,  a  brother  once  wrote  : 

"  Never  before  did  I  know  wliat  trial  was.  I  had  troubles,  but 
none  as  compared  with  this.  No  one  can  picture  such  a  sorrow,  or 
know  it  except  by  experience.  I  did  not  think  she  could  die,  at 
least  so  soon.  And  then  it  came  so  suddenly  that  we  hardly  had 
time  to  think.  She  made  some  preparation  for  death,  but  she 
scarcely  thought  her  end  so  near.  Oh,  these  children  !  How  much 
they  need  her  counsels — such  coimsels  as  I  cannot  give  them. 
How  they  will  come  out  I  cannot  tell ;  I  shall  do  the  best  I  can, 
but  oh,  how  dreary  and  how  dark  thLs  world  looks  to  rae !  Noth- 
ing in  the  future  of  this  life  for  me  to  live  for,  only  my  children. 
But  for  them  I  would  care  little  to  live  longer.  I  did  not  know 
until  deprived  of  my  wife's  company  how  much  site  wa«  lo  vie. 
Experience  is  the  only  teacher.  If  I  oould  only  be  set  back  one 
year,  I  would  ask  no  more." 

There  are  some  phases  of  experience  here  worth  noting.  No 
previous  sorrow  was  comparable  to  the  loss  of  tiie  wife.  This  is 
the  general  testimony  of  those  who  liave  had  the  experience.  Such 
a  loss  is  fatal  to  home  happiness.  It  is  the  ase  laid  at  tlie  root  of 
the  tree.  There  are  no  compensations.  The  world  contains  nothing 
to  which  the  wounded  heart  may  repair  for  solace  and  healing.  Only 
the  comforting  iuflnena-s  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a ffonl  the  slightest  relief, 
"I  did  not  think  she  could  die,  at  least  so  soon."  Ah,  how  many 
live  under  that  same  impression  !  The  death  angel  will  knock  at 
oUier  doors,  but  not  at  mine.     Good  health,  coDipamtive  youth. 
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aiui  the  need  of  a  wife's  pri*seiio(»,  will  insure  against  the  inv*asion 
of  my  home  by  the  grim  tyrant.  Such  is  the  common  thought. 
But  suddenly,  as  in  this  (use,  the  dream  is  broken — "She  is 
gone,  and  I  cannot  realize  tliat  she  is  gone  forever."  Poor 
stricken  soul  !  It  was  a  hard  blow.  It  seemed  cruel  that 
no  warning  should  be  given,  enough  at  least  to  afford  ample 
time  for  preparation  of  mind.  Yet  this  is  often  the  case.  A 
few  days,  or  a  few  hours,  frequently  change  happy  homes  into 
houses  of  sorrow.  Deaths  most  to  Ikj  regretted  ap|)car  to  be  the 
most  sudden.  Thase  who  can  lea.st  ire  sj>ared  are  soonest  cut  offi 
Mothers,  whose  children  absolutely  need  their  prayers,  care  and 
counsels,  are  ruthlessly  snatched  away.  Wives  who  are  the  light  of 
our  homes,  the  centre  of  our  bliss,  are  removed  fnmi  us,  and  we  are 
left  alone  to  reflwrt.  "  I  ilid  not  know  how  much  she  was  to  me." 
Can  that  lesson  be  learned  without  exjK^rien(«  ?  Those  who  have 
worked  themselves  up  to  fretful  and  dissatisfiwl  moods,  who  have 
brooded  more  over  the  faults  of  their  (^>mpi\nions  than  over  their 
excellencies,  who  have  little  appreciateil  the  kind  offices,  the  good 
acts  and  words  of  loved  ones  around  them,  might  well  pause  here 
and  think.  "  If  I  could  only  be  set  back  one  year,  I  would  ask 
no  more."  But  it  cannot  he.  Time  turns  not  backward.  No 
moment  can  be  recalled.  The  record  of  every  hour  is  fixed  forever. 
However  much  we  might  improve  upon  some  pages  of  life's  history, 
could  we  rewrite  them,  there  is  no  chance  to  do  so.  What  is  writ- 
ten is  written.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  improve  the  present ;  to 
live  better,  to  cherish  more  fondly  those  left  to  us,  to  love  and 
comfort  more  perfectly  the  dear  onas  that  remain. 

Especially  ought  bereaved  parents  to  turn  to  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort, and  vow  fidelity  and  devotion  to  Him  who  has  equal  power 
and  right  to  take  away  as  well  as  to  give.  Who  are  we,  and 
what  is  our  claim,  that  we  should  contend  with  the  infinite  Disposer 
of  events  ?  No  theory  of  Providence  we  may  construct,  no  notion 
of  life's  purpose  we  may  form,  no  decree  of  affection  we  may 
cherish,  alters  one  iota  the  fact  that  death  is  the  ordering  of  Grod. 
Every  human  being  may  look  up  and  say,  "  I  know  that  thou  wilt 
bring  me  to  death,  and  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  living.'* 
Live  as  he  may,  and  do  his  best,  man  goeth  to  his  long  home^  and 
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tlie  moumero  go  about  the  strcete.  If  by  uur  u^ligeuoe  or  care- 
lessne^  the  death  of  a  frieud  is  hastened,  we  may  well  u])hraid 
ourselves ;  and  if  by  rwil,  though  well-inteuded,  misinaiiagenient 
we  fail  to  prolong  life,  certaiuly  we  should  learn  wisdom  from  the 
sad  mistake.  Sometimes,  however,  in  their  aguuy  of  grief  jxHijile 
reprove  themselves  for  imaginary  errors,  especially  for  sti|>{K>setl 
mistakes  in  the  employment  of  physieiaus  aud  admiuisteriug  reme- 
dies. Tliey  think  if  they  could  do  over  again  they  would  act  more 
wisely.  Perhaps  they  would,  but  what  if  with  the  same  result? 
Would  they  be  better  satisfied  ?  What  is  wisdom  in  such  an  hour? 
Why  have  we  not  infallible  skill  ?  Why  can  not  physicians  cure 
every  sickness  and  banisli  all  disease  ?  By  tiic  prioress  of  science 
the  practice  of  medicine  may  indeed  be  inipn)vc'd,  and  the  general 
average  of  life  prolonged,  but  even  in  that  hagtpicr  <lay  weeping 
Rachels  will  mourn  for  their  children,  and  sons  and  danghtere  will 
lament  the  parental  dead. 

We  cannot  too  kindly  remember  our  dead,  our  dear  ones  gone 
before.  Nor  ought  we  to  turn  away  from  their  mention  as  from 
something  gloomy.  They  have  but  preceded  us  a  little  space.  We 
shall  go  to  them.  Will  it  afford  iw  comfort  when  we  meet  them  on 
tile  other  sliore  that  we  drove  them  from  our  thought  and  allowed 
their  memories  to  die  away  with  the  sound  of  their  funeral  bells? 
We  foi^t  that  "  a  friendship  which  can  be  cut  short  by  death  never 
was  one  truly."  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that  "  love  is  stronger 
than  death."  If  we  jiwtly  praise  our  belovetl  dead,  we  shall  not 
flatter  them.  If  we  make  their  virtues  known  and  stimulate  our- 
selves aud  others  to  imitate  them,  and  do  so  in  good  taste,  we  shall 
perforin  only  an  act  of  respectful  sorrow  and  loving  piety.  Cer- 
tainly such  afflictions,  in  union  with  grace,  ought  to  work  to  our 
^ood.  We  think,  if  the  dear  decease*!  ones  were  alive  again,  what 
would  we  not  do,  or  sufler,  or  forbear  for  their  sake?  but  if  weareiurt 
willing  now  to  do  as  nmch  for  Christ,  to  deny  ourselves  as  much  for 
him,  what  can  be  the  reason  but  want  of  love  ?  If  we  seek  relief 
from  sorrow  in  any  way  but  by  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
a  desire  of  communion  with  hira  for  the  remainder  of  our  days, 
to  serve  him  with  all  the  loving  fidelity  we  would  show  our  frieuda 
oould  we  have  them  back  again,  we  take  ourselves  out  of  bis  hands. 
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suffer  without  improvement,  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  events,  and 
shall  have  no  preparation  for  our  own  departure.  Such  is  not  true 
wisdom.  The  surest  refuge  for  our  S(^)ul8  in  time  of  sorrow  is  in 
fundamental  principles,  such  as  those :  "  There  is  a  God ;  he  is 
careful  of  me ;  by  asserting  his  sovereignty  he  is  seeking  my  sul>- 
mission;  he  will  ultimately  take  me  as  well  as  my  loved  ones;  if 
I  can  bless  his  name  in  the  ver)'  sanctuary  of  affliction  and  death, 
what  rapture  shall  I  feel  in  the  heaven  of  unclouded  and  undying 
love  !  He  who  submits  most  lovingly  and  reverently  on  earth  shall 
sing  most  sweetly  in  heaven."  Bishop  Ueber's  lines  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  are  expressive : 

"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee! 
Though  sorrow  and  darkness  encompass  the  tomb ; 
The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before  thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the  gloom. 

"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  we  no  longer  behold  thee, 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  side; 
But  the  wide  arms  of  mercy  are  spread  to  enfold  thee, 
And  sinners  may  hope  since  the  Sinless  hath  died. 

"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  and  its  mansion  forsaking, 
Perchance  thy  weak  spirit  in  doubt  lingered  long; 
But  the  sunshine  of  heaven  l>eaniod  light  on  thy  waking 
And  the  sound  which  thou  heard'st  was  the  seraphim's  song. 

"  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  'twere  vain  to  deplore  thee, 
When  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian,  thy  guide; 
He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he  shall  restore  thee, 
And  Death  hath  no  sting  since  the  Saviour  hath  died." 

After  all,  the  spectacle  of  true  Christian  grief  is  beautiful,  and 
few  things  are  more  strikingly  observable  than  the  difference  between 
the  blessedness  of  religion  and  the  feeble  consolations  of  philosophy. 
"It  is  the  pride  and  object  of  philosophy  to  render  the  human  heart 
insensible  to  suffering :  in  this,  however,  happily  for  man,  it  seldom 
succeeds,  and  when  it  does,  the  character  is  brutalized,  and  more 
than  half  the  benefit  of  life's  discipline  is  lost,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  heart  that  has  f(K)lishly  endeavored  to  harden  itself  against 
suffering,  becomes  also  insensible  to  joy,  and  loses  those  fine  transi- 
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tioDS  from  darkness  to  liglit,  and  from  light  to  darkness,  which, 
like  the  beauties  of  openiug  and  closing  day,  constitute  the  great 
part  of  the  glory  and  brightness  of  the  moral  landscape.  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  other  hand,  which  is  addressed  to  us  as  creatures  liable 
tu  sorrow,  and  which  is  otfered  to  man  as  a  means  of  alleviation,  and 
as  a  remedy  of  woe,  seeks  not  to  harden  the  mind  agai^ist  feeling, 
but  rather  permits  the  full  feeling  of  sorrow,  iu  onler  that  the  lieart 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  this  essential  part  of  the  discipline, 
wherewith  Heaven  in  its  wisdom  sees  fit  to  exercise  the  children  of 
men.  Herein  is  seen  the  exeellence  of  Christian  principles,  in  that 
they  rec<^ize  the  use  of  afflictions,  and  render  them  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  good," 

It  b  Christianity  which,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense,  can  announce 
to  the  stricken  heart,  "  The  days  of  thy  mourning  sliall  be  ended.'* 
Then— 

"  Oh !  weep  not  for  the  joj's  that  fade 
Like  evening  liglits  away ; — 
For  hopes  that  like  the  stnra  decayed. 
Have  left  thy  mortal  day ; 

"  For  clouds  of  sorrow  will  depart, 

And  brilliiint  akics  be  given ; 
And,  thoiigli  on  enrlli  the  lejir  may  start 
Yet  bliw  awaits  the  holy  heart 

Amid  the  Unven  of  Heaven  1 

**  Oh !  weep  not  for  the  frienda  that  pass 
Into  the  lonesome  grave, 
As  breezes  sweep  tlie  withered  grass 
Along  the  restless  wave; 

"  For  though  thy  pleasiu-t^  may  depart, 

And  darksome  daj-s  be  given ; 
And  lonely  though  on  earth  thou  art. 
Yet  bliss  awaits  the  holy  heart, 

Wlien  friends  rejoin  in  Heaven." 

"  This  life,"  Mrs.  Elizalxith  Barrett  Browning  Boggesta,  *'  mMj  be 
a  condition  only,  and  not  a  locality,  and  if  we  coald  see  ^^  hev 
with  the  subtlet/  of  pure  spirits  the  &««  a£  wtx  V!iAsm&.i  Ni^ 
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as  close  to  U8  as  tlic  tears  on  ours,  and  their  voices  as  audible  as  our 
own  sighs  for  tliem.  8orn)W,  Iiowever,  Is  one  of  the  means  of  life, 
and  we  mast  needs  endure  it.  It  is  good  for  us,  like  the  a>ld  which 
Is  seasonable.  Perliajis  if  we  did  not  know  it,  we  should  not  know 
(being  quite  incapable  of  receiving  su<»h  knowledge  in  the  abstract) 
what  the  joy  is  which  is  to  come." 

In  mourning  for  the  dead,  we  should  not  forget  the  living.  The 
Sage's  advice  to  mourners  has  wisdom  in  it : 

"  I  saw  a  pale  mourner  stand  bending  over  the  tomb,  and  his  tears 
fell  often.  As  he  raised  his  humid  eyes  to  heaven,  he  cried :  'My 
brother !  Oh  my  brother ! ' 

''  A  sage  passed  that  wny,  and  said : 

"  *  For  whom  dost  thou  mourn  ? ' 

"  *  One/  replied  he,  *  whom  I  did  not  sufficiently  love  while  liv- 
ing ;  but  whose  inestimable  worth  I  feel.' 

"  *  What  would'st  thou  do  if  he  were  restored  to  thee?' 

"The  mourner  replied  that  he  would  never  offend  him  by  an 
unkind  word,  but  would  take  ever}-  occasion  to  show  his  friendsliip, 
if  he  could  but  come  to  his  fond  embrace. 

" '  Then  waste  not  thy  time  in  usi^less  grief,'  said  the  sage ;  '  but 
if  thou  hast  friends,  go  and  cherish  the  living,  remembering  that 
they  will  one  day  be  dead  also.' " 

Margaret  Eytinge,  in  Ilarper^a  ifagazine,  has  written,  graoefblly, 
on  this  "  Old,  old  question  "  : 

"  A  spirit  that  from  earth  had  just  departed 

Lingered  a  moment  on  its  upward  way, 
And  looking  back,  saw,  as  tliough  broken-hearted. 

Its  friends  and  kindred  weeping  o*er  its  clay. 
'  It  seems  they  loved  me  dearly,    Had  I  known  it^ 

My  life  had  been  much  happier,*  it  said. 
*  Why  only  at  our  parting  have  they  shown  it — 

Their  fondest  kisses  keeping  for  the  dead  ? ' " 

The  following  verses,  suggested  by  those  beautiful  utterances  of 
our  Saviour,  in  that  memorable  sermon  on  the  Mount,  contain 
sweet  consolation  for  all  those  whose  pathway  may  be  darkened  by 
affliction  and  sorrow : 
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BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOURN. 

"  Oh,  deem  not  that  earth's  crowning  bliss 
Is  found  in  joy  alone, 
For  sorrow,  bitter  though  it  be, 

Hath  blessings  all  iUs  own; 
From  lips  divine,  like  healing  balm, 

To  hearts  oppressed  and  torn, 
This  heavenly  consolation  fell, — 
•  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  I ' 
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As  blossoms  smitten  by  the  ram 

Their  sweetest  odors  yield, 
As  where  the  plowshare  deepest  strikes 

Rich  harvest  crown  the  field, 
So,  to  the  hopes  by  sorrow  crushed, 

A  nobler  faith  succeeds ; 
And  life,  by  trials  furrowed,  bears 

The  fruit  of  golden  deeds. 


•*  Who  never  mourned,  hath  never  known 

What  treasures  grief  reveals: 
The  sympathies  that  humanize, 

The  tenderness  that  heals, 
The  power  to  look  within  the  veil 

And  learn  the  heavenly  lore. 
The  key-word  to  life's  mysteries, 

So  dark  to  us  before. 


"  How  rich  and  sweet  and  fiill  of  strength 
Our  human  spirits  arc, 
Baptized  into  the  sanctities 

Of  sufTering  and  of  prayer! 
Supernal  wisdom,  love  divine, 

Breathed  through  the  lips  which  said, 
*  Oh,  blessed  arc  the  souls  that  mourn — 
They  shall  be  comforted ! ' " 
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"  Sure  'tis  a  serioiw  thinji:  to  <lie !    My  soul, 
What  a  strange  moment  must  it  l>e,  when  near 
Thy  journey's  entl,  thou  hii^i  the  gulf  in  view ! 
That  awful  giilf  »o  mortal  e'er  repiissed 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side. 
Nature  runs  bark,  and  shudders  at  the  sight, 
And  every  hfe-string  bleeds  at  thought  of  parting; 
For  part  they  must:  Iwxly  and  soul  nuist  part  : 
Fond  couple !  linkeil  more  close  than  wedded  pair. 
Tills  wings  its  way  to  its  Almij»hty  Sjurtre, 
The  witness  of  its  actions,  now  its  Judge; 
That  drops  into  the  diu*k  and  noisome  grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher  of  no  use." 

These  graphic  words  of  Blair  express  what  all  men  have  thought 
about  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  keep  the  subject  from  the  mind. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  remind  one  of  his  own  death.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  fade,  fall  and  disapfxiar.  The  mute  creatures  in 
the  animal  world  sicken  before  our  eycf?,  lie  helpless  for  a  period  and 
perish.  In  the  streets  of  the  crowdol  city  the  slow-moving  hearse 
"  with  its  nodding  plumes  and  sable  array  "  is  a  daily,  yea,  almost 
an  hourly  sight.  Along  the  country  road  the  solemn  fimeral  pro- 
cession urges  its  way.  Go  where  we  will,  live  os  we  may,  we  cannot 
escape  from  the  reminders  of  our  own  mortality. 

And  with  what  startling  power  does  the  thought  of  death  some- 
times reach  us.  Wc  pitss  by  or  thix)ugh  a  cemetery,  for  instance, 
where 

**  Our  father's  dust  is  left  alone 
And  silent  under  other  snows," 

and  in  an  instant  we  are  well  nigh  over|K)wered  with  the  knowledge 
that  we,  too,  shall  He  there — 

"  Our  cold  remains  in  solitude 
Shall  sleep  the  years  away." 

Good  old  Job  had  this  awful  thought  in  mind  when  he  wrote, 
"  The  eye  of  him  that  hath  seen  me  shall  see  me  no  more :  thine 
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eyes  are  upon  me  and  I  am  not.  As  the  cloud  is  consutned  and 
vanialietli  away  ;  so  lie  tliat  goeth  down  to  tlie  grave  shall  come  up 
no  more.  He  shall  return  no  mure  tu  hia  house,  neither  shall  bis 
place  know  him  any  more." 

And  there  is  no  jKissibility  of  avoiding  death.  Though  a  man 
"  live  a  thousand  years  twice  told,"  yet  at  the  terminus  of  his  long 
career  the  dark  shadows  gather  around  him,  and  the  grave  hlde.'^ 
him  forever  from  mortal  view.  "  There  is  no  man  that  hath  power 
over  the  spirit  to  retain  the  spirit :  neither  hath  he  power  in  the 
day  of  death  :  and  there  is  no  dischai^  in  that  war." 

"  One  destined  period  men  in  common  have. 
The  great,  the  base,  the  coward,  and  the  brave, 
All  food  alike  for  worms,  companions  in  the  grave." 

But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  way  men  meet  death.  In  the 
natural  life  the  event  is  difFerently  viewed.  The  young  and  happy 
shrink  from  it,  while  the  old  or  miserable  covet  it.  And  there  is 
a  yet  higher  distinction.  So  marked  has  ever  been  the  manner  in 
which  holy  men  have  confronted  the  king  of  terrors,  as  compared 
with  the  course  of  the  wicked,  that  a  distinctive  name  has  been 
given  it.  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,"  besought  the 
andent  observer,  "  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  "  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  eicclaimed  David,  "  is  the  death  of  his 
sdnts."  The  poet,  too,  has  joined  in  this  sentiment  and  given  us 
the  finest  h3ami  iu  any  language : 

"How  blest  the  righleous  when  he  dies  I 
When  sinks  a  weary  aoiil  to  rest' 
How  mil<lly  beam  tbe  doning  eyesT 
How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breastl " 

An  experience  so  beautifully  jwrtrayod  is  absolutely  inviting.  And 
do  we  not  behold  similar  scenes  in  nature?     Yes, — 

"  So  fades  u  simimer  cload  away  r 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  Btorms  are  o'er; 
So  gently  Mhuta  the  eye  of  day; 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore." 
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So  nearly  perfect  i«  the  true  Christian's  death  that  while  we 
mourn  the  de|)arture  of  the  loved  one,  and  realize  our  loss  a^  he 
leaves  his  accustomed  place  in  the  home,  the  church,  the  stat«,  yet 
we  rise  alwve  the  natural  outbursts  of  grief  and  deport  ourselves 
worthy  the  momentous  hour  : 

'*  A  holy  quiet  reigns  around — 

A  calm  which  life  nor  death  destroys; 
And  naught  disturUs  that  peace  profound 
Which  his  unfettered  soul  enjoys." 

True  the  parting  is  for  all  time.  No  more  will  the  dying  man 
of  (lod  greet  us  with  his  smiles  or  his  words  of  cheer.  No  more 
will  he  minister  to  our  wants,  or  accept  from  our  hands  a  needed 
favor.  Yet  a  higher  and  better  life  shall  be  his,  with  joys  efiulgent 
and  eternal.     Rightly  then — 

**  Farewell,  conflicting  hopes  and  fears, 

Where  lights  and  shades  alternate  dwell ! 
How  hright  the  unchanging  raorn  appears  I 
Farewell,  inconstant  world,  farewell  I " 

The  scene  is  over : 

"  Life's  labor  done,  as  sinks  the  clay,— 
Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies; 
Willie  heaven  and  earth  comhine  to  say, — 
How  hlest  the  righteous  when  he  dies !  ** 

Such  Is  the  Christian's  death.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
have  exiKTicnces  in  that  hour  which,  acctnmt  for  them  as  we  may, 
are  rtmiarkably  cluvring  and  l)eautifu].  Glimpses  of  a  present  Gtxl 
and  Saviour,  of  angi»ls  and  deimrted  loveil  ones,  have  been  dt»scrilx?d 
by  dying  saints  under  circumstances  which  left  little  room  for  doubt 
of  their  glorious  reality.  The  Ix)rd  seems  to  love  to  give  a  kind  of 
foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss  to  th(Kse  who  are  so  soon  to  take  their 
seat  at  his  table  for  an  eternal  repast. 

Without  venturing  to  give  extended  illustrations  of  this  tnith,  we 
wish  to  present  a  single  case  from  a  life  which,  up  to  the  moment 
of  its  close,  was  contem[>ordry  with  our  own.  Rev.  Natlian  Austii- 
was  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.     He  was  oiu 
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pIsTmate  in  cliildliood,  our  fellow-studeDt  in  youth,  and  corapanioQ 
minister  in  ywuiig  manhood.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
SLxte«D,  and  immediately  began  to  work  tor  the  Master.  Atl«r  a 
few  years  of  beautiful  and  consistent  life  he  entered  upon  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  minidtry.  He  was  not  gifted  with  brilliant  oratori- 
cal powers,  but  all  his  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  were  in  the 
fullest  sense  consecrated  to  Ciod.  Living  very  near  to  Christ,  and 
his  heart  overflowing  witli  love  for  souls,  he  waa  made  very  useful 
in  revival  work.  A  man  of  sterliug  character,  and  of  an  humble, 
self-sacrilicing  spirit,  he  was  much  loved  by  those  amoug  whom  he 
labored,  and  generally  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the  sweetest,  noblest, 
and  purest  Christians  they  ever  knew."  Never  very  strong,  he 
worked  far  beyond  his  powers  of  enclurancc.  When  his  health 
bc^ao  to  fail,  hb  loving  wife  would  plead  with  him  to  desist  from 
active  labor.  "  Gertie,"  he  would  say,  "  people  are  going  down  to 
niin ;  I  must  do  all  I  can  to  bring  them  to  Christ"  So  it  was  to 
the  last,  when  the  ravages  of  consumption  compelled  his  retirement 
to  his  father's  home.  He  was  now  pnly  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
but  hb  work  was  done,  and  his  accomplishments  were  more  tlian 
ordinarily  belong  to  an  earthly  existence  of  seventy  years.  When 
informed  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  expressed  it  as 
hard  to  relinquish  his  cherished  mission,  and  to  leave  his  wife  and 
little  SOD  and  daughter,  but  he  was  ready  to  accept  God's  will.  His 
words  to  his  fontUy-loved  wife  were,  "  I  would  like  to  live  for  your 
sake,  but  I  am  prepared  to  answer  my  Maker's  summons."  His 
faith  never  wavered,  says  his  pastor.  He  spoke  often  of  Bible 
truth  as  a  grand  reality,  and  Christ  as  the  all-snfficiont  Saviour. 
He  said,  "  I  used  to  think  as  I  would  oonie  down  to  death  I  would 
have  to  reach  out  after  Christ,  and  cling,  but  I  dou't  find  it  so, 
Christ  is  right  here,  all  about  nie,  and  just  keeps  me  hourly.  I 
have  no  trouble  at  all,  1  am  simply  in  the  arms  of  Jesus."  While 
the  words,  "  Within  the  veil  and  see,"  were  lieing  sung,  he 
brightened  up  and  said,  "  Yes,  I  do  see ;  I  am  looking  in,"  as  if  the 
heavenly  city  was  really  in  sight.  Indeed  I  think  it  wan  to  his 
enlightened  vision. 

To  the  very  last  he  preached  Clirist,  speaking  to  all  and  ui^iiig 
then)  to  serve  the  Lord,    Speaking  of  meeting  with  loved  ones  gone 
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before,  an<l  being  reiiiiniled  of  some  he  had  \vd  to  Chrkt,  he  said, 
**I  believe  I  will  iiiwt  them/'  In  full  view  of  the  end  he  said, 
"  My  flesh  and  my  hinirt  faileth ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart  and  my  |H)rti<»n  forever.  I  kmiw  the  Lonl  will  raise  me  up 
at  the  la.st  day/'  IxM»king  to  his  little  s<»n,  he  Kiid,  **  The  Lord  give 
Allie  the  guidance  of  his  tH»unsel/'  With  the  wonls  **  Lord  Jesas 
recxiive  my  spirit,"  he  ^Kissed  away,  and  was  not,  for  God  had  taken 
him. 

Such  a  death  inclines  one  to  say,  with  James  Buekham : 

"  When  comes  the  liu*<t  iiieviUible  hour, 
And  tthiidowfi  close  n[)on  life's  waning  day, 
O  love  of  Christ  and  pcjice  of  (nxl,  he  mine! 
So  shall  I  rest  and  gently,  like  a  child, 
Shall  close  mine  eyelids  to  the  fading  light. 
No  fear  shall  nie  disturh,  or  wakeful  care, 
Bub  death  shall  cr)nie  upon  me  like  a  dream, 
So  gently  that  1  shall  not  know  the  change. 
Or  think  that  earth  is  past  when  heav'n  begins !  " 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beeeher,  the  eminent  American  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  had  a  singularly  joyful  experience  in  his  last  sickness.  In 
him,  as  with  many,  was  fulfilleil  the  language  of  the  promise,  "  With 
gladne^ss  and  rejoicing  shall  they  l>c  brought :  they  shall  enter  into 
the  King's  palace/'  Such  a  death,  when  life's  work  is  done  and  the 
Master  calls,  is  more  to  l)e  valued  thiin  continued  earthly  existence. 

"  On  the  day  Ixifore  Mr.  Beccher's  de:ith/'  says  Dr.  Alfred  Nevin, 
"  the  veil  was  rent  and  a  vision  of  glory  was  vouchsafed  to  him." 
He  called,  "  Mother,  mother  !  wme  sit  beside  me.  I  have  had  a 
glorious  vision  of  heaven  ! "  His  coimtenance  was  luminous,  his 
utterance  was  full  and  stmns:  as  in  his  best  da  vs.  He  continued  : 
"  I  think  I  have  lx»gun  to  go.  Oh,  such  scenes  as  I  have  been  jier- 
mitted  to  lx;hold  !  I  have  sei'ii  the  King  of  Glory  himself.  Blessed 
God  for  Hivealing  thyself !  I  did  not  think  I  could  behold  such 
glory  while  in  the  flesh."  He  prayed  in  an  inspired  manner  for 
some  time,  and  then  soliloquized  :  "Until  this  evening  my  hope 
was  a  conditional  one ;  now  it  is  full,  free,  entire.  Oh,  glory  to 
God  ! " 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Stowe,  asked :— 
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"  Have  you  any  fear  ?  " 

"  No,  none  at  ail ;  and,  what  is  wonderful,  I  have  no  pain, 
either,"  passing  his  hand  over  his  liead. 

She  repeated. 

" '  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  in  tliy  likeness. '  " 

"  How  wonderful,"  he  answered,  "  that  a  creature  can  approach  tlic 
Creator  so  as  to  awake  in  his  likeness !     Oh,  glorious,  glorious  God ! " 

"  I  rejoice  with  you,  father." 

"  I  know  you  rejoice  as  a  pious  woman,  but  you  cannot  enter  into 
my  experience  now." 

"  Father,  did  you  see  Jesus?  " 

"  All  was  swallowed  up  in  God  himself." 

Dr.  Beecher's  last  indication  of  life  on  the  day  of  his  death  was 
-a  mute  response  to  his  wife,  repeating : 

"  JesuB,  lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  boaom  fly." 

"The  stream  is  calmest  when  it  ncnre  the  tide, 
And  flowera  are  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 
And  birds  most  musiciil  at  close  of  day, 
And  saints  diviiicst  when  they  pass  away." 

It  was  so  with  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  whose  beautiful  poem 
on  the  "Reality"  of  religion  we  give  in  this  volume.  In  sweet 
submission  in  her  last  hours,  she  said:  "God's  will  is  delicious; 
he  makes  no  mistakes."  Wlien  informed  that  she  was  seriously  ill, 
she  said,  "  I  thought  so ;  but,  if  I  am  going,  it  is  too  good  to  be 
true." 

Bidding  one  of  her  doctors  good-bye,  she  asked,  "  Do  you  really 
think  I  am  going?"  "Yes."  "To-day?"  "Probably."  And 
she  replied,  "Beautiful,  too  good  to  be  true,"  and,  looking  up  with 
a  smile,  continued,  "  Splendid  to  be  so  near  the  gates  of  heaven." 
At  length  the  moment  of  departure  arrived.  There  was  a  rush  of 
convulsive  sickness,  then  nestling  down  into  pillows,  she  folded  her 
hands  upon  her  brea.st,  saying,  "There,  now,  it  in  all  over!  Blessed 
rest  1 "  Her  countenance  now  became  radiant  with  the  glory  break- 
ing upon  her  soul,  and  for  some  minutes  it  secnic<l,  to  those  who 
watched  her,  that  she  bad  met  and  was  conversing  with  the  King 
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in   his  glory.     She  tried  to  sing,  but  after  one  sweet  high  note, 

"  He /'  her  voice  failed,  and  she  was  gone — satisfied^  glorified 

with  the  Lord. 

*'  So  she  took  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  one  graiul  step  l)cyoiid  the  stars  of  God, 
Into  the  splendor,  shjulowless  and  broad, 
Into  the  everlaj^ting  joy  and  light; 
Tlie  zenith  of  the  earthly  life  was  come." 

The  same  was  true  of  IMiilip  J.  Jenks.  "  How  hard  it  is  to 
die,"  observed  an  attendant  to  him,  just  before  he  expired.  "Oh, 
no,"  hQ  replied,  **  easy  dying,  blessed  dying,  glorious  dying.*'  Look- 
ing up  at  the  clock,  he  said,  **  1  have  experienced  more  happiness  in 
dying  two  hours  this  day  than  in  my  whole  life.  It  is  worth  living 
for,  it  is  worth  a  whole  life  to  have  such  an  end  as  this.  I  have  long 
desired  that  I  might  glorify  God  in  my  death ;  but  oh,  I  never  thought 
that  such  a  poor  worm  as  I,  could  come  to  such  a  glorious  death." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  Christian's  resignation 
and  peace  in  death  on  any  other  theory  than  God's  sustaining  grace. 
The  Christian  has  just  as  much  to  live  for  as  the  sinner.  To  him 
the  world  is  just  as  beautiful,  friendship  just  as  dear,  and  life  just 
as  precious.  Nor  is  his  instinctive  fear  of  death  less  strong.  "  The 
pains,  the  groaas,  the  dying  strife,"  have  just  as  great  a  tendency  to 
fright  his  approaching  soul  away.  It  is  only  because  he  is  sure  of 
the  port  that  he  shrinks  not  from  the  darkness  of  the  passage ; 
because  rest  is  at  hand  that  he  murmurs  not  under  the  burden  of 
suffering ;  because  immortality  is  just  before  him  that  he  laments 
not  the  surrender  of  the  mortal.  He  feels  that  every  care  will  soon 
cease,  every  desire  be  fulfilled,  every  grace  perfected.  Though  he 
loses  visible  sight  of  earthly  friends,  he  will  l)ehold  the  King  in  his 
beauty,  and  see  Jesus  as  he  is.  The  world  is  passing  away — it 
recedes — ^it  disappears,  but  he  has  hold  of  a  better  and  more  endur- 
ing substance.  The  outward  man  is  perishing,  but  the  inward  man 
is  gloriously  renewed.  He  is  dying,  yet  behold  he  lives — and  not 
only  has  life,  but  has  it  more  abundantly. 

"  One  gentle  sigh  their  fetters  hreaks ; 
We  scarce  can  say,  They're  gone  I 
Before  the  willing  spirit  takes 
Her  mansion  near  the  throne." 
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History  informs  aa  that  the  calm  resignation  and  foi^ving  spirit 
of  the  early  Christians  indeath  often  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  their 
persecutors.  This  was  what  led  to  the  familiar  remark  that  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  rfas  the  seed  of  the  Churches.  Perhaps  our 
Saviour  bad  this  in  view  when  he  foretold  the  crucifixion  of  Peter  : 
"  When  thou  wast  young,  tlioa  girdest  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither 
thou  wouldst:  but  wlien  thou  art  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee, and  carry  tliee  whither  thou 
wouldfit  not.  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death  he  should 
glorify  God."    The  Christian's  death  glorifies  God. 

"  Hb  God  sustains  him  in  his  final  hour. 
Hig  final  hour  brings  glory  lo  hU  God." 

Kor  is  it  necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Christian's  death  that 
there  be  a  high  degree  of  ecstasy  and  rapture.  Patience  under  suf- 
fering, humbleness  of  mind,  concern  for  the  well-being  and  com- 
fort of  others,  and  an  evidence  of  peaceful  surrender  of  all  that  is 
held  dear  to  Grod's  disposal,  are  often  potent  for  good.  How  often 
a  death  strikes  us  where  we  see  complete  victory  over  the  world  ; 
wlieu  the  individual  is  willing  to  depart  in  middle  life,  in  full 
strength,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty  I  Under  such  circumstances 
death  is  heroic. 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  case  of  Rev. 
George  H.  Field  of  Flint,  Mich.  He  was  converted  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  licensed  to  preach  two  years  later.  Entering 
the  pastorate,  he  labored  very  successfully  for  several  years,  until 
compelled  by  impaired  health  to  retire.  His  disease,  a  goiterous 
tumor  of  the  throat,  nmde  rapid  progress  until  it  became  evident 
that  life  was  near  its  end.  His  strength,  however,  was  not  so 
reduced  but  that  he  could  attend  successfully  to  business  and  to 
religious  duties.  His  last  sermon,  preached  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  was  from  the  text ;  "  When  Christ  who  is  our  life  shall 
appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory."  Advised  by 
his  physicians  that  an  operation  was  the  only  possible  hope  of  ex- 
tended life,  he  determined  to  submit  to  it.  He  clearly  compre- 
hended the  danger,  and  calmly  considered  the  probabilities  of  a 
&tal  terminatioa.     To  a  iriend  he  sold  that  as  in  any  event  he 
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could  8ur\'ive  but  few  weeks,  lie  would  take  the  chance  of  the  knife. 
In  arranging  his  bii.sim!ss  atfairs  he  talked  pleasantly  and  cheerfully. 
Driving  out  to  the  cemeterj',  he  selected!  his  own  prospective  resting 
[)ljice.  Going  to  his  pastor,  Ki!V.  E.  \V.  Prazee,  he  retired  with 
liim  to  the  study,  and  talkctl  over  the  approaching  event  that  was 
to  add  some  years  to  life,  or  bring  it  to  a  sudden  termination.  He 
had  a  hope  ;  if  that  should  fail,  another  and  better  one  beycxid. 
The  funeral  services  were  planned.  The  two  men  wept  together, 
and  then  the  dying  man  smiled  l)ecause  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
alreatly  |>assed.  On  the  morning  of  the  la»<t  day  he  conducted  family 
worship,  reatling  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  and  in  his  prayer  com- 
mending all  to  God.  As  he  stood  on  the  car  steps  to  go  to  Detroit 
for  the  operation,  he  held  a  hand  of  each  daughter  in  his^  and  not 
daring  to  look  at  either,  he  looked  into  the  far-away,  as  into  a  land 
tliat  was  drawing  near.  Reaching  the  surgeon's  room,  he  walked 
firmly  to  the  table,  and  submitteil  to  the  operation.  He  rallied 
hopefully  and  seemed  cheerful,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment 
Realizing  that  his  end  had  come,  he  told  his  wife  and  a  brother  at 
his  side  that  he  could  not  survive.  Then  suddenly  stretching  forth 
his  hand,  he  said,  "  Good-bye,"  and  instantly  was  gone.  No  ex- 
pression of  fear  or  regret  had  escaped  his  lips.  The  same  dieerful 
acquiescence  to  the  divine  will  which  narroweil  his  life  to  a  single 
thread,  sustained  him  at  the  last  when  that  thread  was  snapped 
asunder.  Having  yielded  back  to  the  world  everything  he  had 
claimed  as  his  own,  he  yielded  his  spirit  to  Grod,  and  slept  in 
peace. 

Coming  down  from  the  records  of  half-a-centiiry  ago  is  the 
description  of  a  death-scene  both  unique  and  beautiful.  An  aged 
sailor  who  had  long  walked  with  God,  lay  in  his  hammock  while 
the  waves  of  death  rolled  over  him.  His  captain,  who  was  also  a 
man  of  God,  was  often  at  his  side,  inquiring  after  his  spiritual 
state.  At  the  last  his  experience  seemed  exactly  to  comport 
with  the  character  of  his  life.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  four 
incidents  in  a  sea  voyage  which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  sailor. 
The  first  is  when  the  land  appears,  and  the  cry  echoes  through  the 
ship,  "  land  ahead,"  "  land  ahead."  The  second  is  when  they  round 
the  pointy  and  enter  the  harbor.     The  third  is  when  they  come  into 
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still  water,  ail  danger  I)eiiig  past,  Tlie  iuat  is  wheu  they  come  to 
the  shore  aud  drop  tli<!  anchor.  This  closes  tlie  scene.  As  tlie 
captain  inquired,  "  Philip,  where  are  you  now  ?  "  "  Tliere  is  laud 
ahead,"  was  tlie  reply.  Here  lie  was  npon  tlie  broad  ocean,  with 
all  his  sails  spread,  aud  there  was  land  alieod,  the  heavenly  C'anuau 
with  the  port  of  everlasting  rest  in  full  view.  The  captain  prayed 
with  the  dying  man,  and  left  liiui  afloat  in  the  ocean  of  love.  The 
next  day  ho  returned,  aud  inquired, "  Where  are  you  now,  Philip  ?  " 
"  I  am  in  a  heavy  swell,"  was  the  reply,  "just  rounding  the  poiut." 
The  captain  prayed  again,  and  left  his  brother  alone  with  God. 
TTie  next  day  he  returned,  and  inquired,  "  Philip,  where  are  you 
now?"  "I  iiave  come  into  still  water."  He  prayed  with  him  once 
more,  and  left  him  as  before.  The  next  day  he  returned,  and  found 
his  friend  In  the  last  stru^le  of  death.  "Philip,"  he  said,  "do,  if 
possible,  speak  to  me  once  more.  Just  tell  me  where  you  are  now." 
"  Drop  the  anchor,"  replied  the  dying  saint,  and  iustantly  went 
ashore.     This  is  experimental  knowledge. 

"  I  never  clnsp  a  friendly  hand, 
In  grceliiiK  or  farewell. 
But  thouglitfi  of  my  eternal  liome 
Within  my  bosom  swull. 

"  ^ore  when  wc  meet  with  holy  joy. 
No  tlioURlils  of  jjarling  come, 
But  never  emlint;  ajjea  at  ill 
Shall  find  us  all  at  home." 


So  we  hope,  and  possibly,  with  Mrs.  Bishop  Thompson,  ecane  of 
IB  are  ready  to  sing : 

CALL  ME  HOME. 

"  Call  me  home,  the  day  is  dyinp, 

Cold  and  I'heurlesa  blows  ihe  blast. 
Voices  ill  my  houI  are  siKhing, 

O'er  the  fair  and  vanished  past; 
Love's  swpct  fldwers  in  gravea  are  lying; 

Joys  ."ink  deep  beneath  the  foam, 
Weary,  sad.  forsaken,  eighinp, 

Heavenly  Father,  call  me  horn*. 
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"Call  me  h<»n)e,  releiitloss  sorrow 

8weop8  her  dark  win^s  over  me, 
Not  a  ray  to  cheer  the  morrow, 

Mid  the  troubled  iii^ht  I  8ee; 
Fettering  are  my  steps  and  \vear>', 

As  I  through  the  <larkiu^<  roam, 
From  this  ehangefid  hie  and  ilreary, 

Heavenly  Father,  call  me  home. 


(( 


Call  me  hcnne,  t<i  joys  eternal, 

Where  no  ciires  shall  e'er  molest, 
Where  in  piu^tures  fair  and  vernal, 

Weary  souls  untrouhkil  rt"Mt; 
When  the  ja<»per  walls  are  ringing, 

As  blest  souls  rejoi<*ing  eome. 
And  their  sighs  are  turniHl  to  singing, 

Heaveidy  Father,  call  me  home. 


"  Call  me  home,  love  friends  in  glory, 

Beckon  from  that  radiant  shore, 
Whispering  of  the  bliss  before  me. 

When  this  wearv  life  is  o'er; 
See,  my  soul  Iht  wings  are  pluming 

Soon  'twould  s(»ale  yon  starry  dome, 
Where  celestial  Haines  are  bKx)ming; 

Heavenly  Father,  call  me  home.'* 


NUGGETS  BY  THE  WAY. 
Utde  fragments  of  thought  are  often  more  acceptable  to  the  casual 
reader  than  elaborate  and  finished  ai^umcDts.  It  is  not  atwaya 
the  depth  or  extent  of  an  idea  which  makes  it  valuable  to  us,  but 
its  adaptation  to  our  circumstances.  Given  a  variety  of  practical 
thoughts,  we  readily  choose  a  few  which  exactly  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  meditative  hour.  They  cost  us  no  effort  to  comprehend  them, 
or  apply  their  meaning.  They  are  like  crumbs  of  bread  to  a  hungry 
man,  satisfying,  strengthening,  comforting.  We  hope  the  following 
brief  paragraphs  may  prove  to  some  readers  at  least — 

"  Ijke  thoughts  whose  very  sweetncsa  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  born  for  immortality." 

The  Ua£  OF  Life. — Life  derives  its  value  from  the  use  we 
make  of  it.  It  is  a  blessing  which  we  can  turn  to  eternal  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a  mission  the  right  performance  of  which  results 
in  infinite  worth.  Pliilosophy  and  religion  agree  that  existence  is 
an  aim,  and  he  who  holds  himself  steatlily  in  a  worthy  course  has 
most  of  value  and  bliss  when  the  goal  is  reached,  "  I  believe," 
says  Seneca,  "  that  we  cannot  live  better  than  in  seeking  to  become 
better,  nor  more  agreeably  than  having  a  clear  conscience."  This 
was  Paul's  idea.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ,  and  be  could  boast 
a  conscience  void  of  offence. 

THE  BREVITY  OP  LIFE. 
Behold, 

How  short  a  epan 

Was  long  enough  of  old,  - 

To  measure  out  the  life  of  man ; 

In  those  well-tempered  days,  his  time  was  then 

Surr^ed,  cast  up,  and  found  but  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Alas! 

And  what  is  that ! 

They  come,  and  elide,  and  pass. 

Before  my  pen  can  tell  thee  what; 

The  posts  of  lime  arc  swift,  which,  having  ran 

Their  seven  short  stages  o'er,  tlieir  short-lived  task  is  done. 

an  &TJ 
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Our  days 

B^;un,  we  lend 

To  sleep,  to  antic  plays 

And  toys,  until  tlie  first  stage  end : 

Twelve  waning  moons,  twice  five  times  told,  we  gi^e 

To  unrecovered  loss,  we  rather  breathe  than  live. 

They  end 

When  scarce  b^:un ; 

And  ere  we  apprehend 

That  we  begin  to  live,  our  toil  is  done : 

Man,  count  thy  days,  and  if  they  fiy  too  fast 

For  thy  dull  thoughts  to  count,  count  every  day  thy  last. 


The  Ein)  of  Life. — It  matters  not  whether  our  days  be 
many  or  few,  if  only  we  employ  them  with  reference  to  the  eternal 
years.  "  That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end/'  Many 
a  child,  plucked  like  a  flower  from  the  garden  of  its  earthly 
existence,  and  deeply  mourned  as  among  the  untimely  dead,  in  the 
real  sweetness  of  its  little  heart  and  acquiescence  of  its  conscious 
will,  lives  more  and  longer  tlian  thousands  of  men  who  attain 
three-score  and  ten  without  gravitating  toward  the  innocence  of 
childhood,  which  alone  is  the  type  of  saintliness  and  the  test  of 
meetness  for  heaven. 

The  Sum  of  Ea  rtht.y  Existence. — To  learn  the  tnith,  to 
become  pure  and  pcticeable,  to  ex|)eriencxi  reconciliation,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God,  to  gain  the  character  of  heaven-bom 
souls,  and  the  momentum  or  power  of  an  endless  life,  these  con- 
stitute the  sum  of  earthly  existence,  the  tnic  end  of  our  being  here. 
For  such  a  purjx)se  only  one  life  is  needed.  To  a  being  who 
learns  on  earth  to  live  for  heaven,  two  lives  would  be  a  bother  and 
ten  a  burden,  while  to  any  other  being  multiplied  existence  would 
be  only  multiplied  folly  and  continued  refillings  of  the  cup  of 
pain. 

A  Worthy  Destiny. — Do  not  be  a  fatalist,  and  imagine  that 
your  destiny  is  fixed  and  unalterable,  but  do  believe  that  God  has 
■ome  purpose  in  your  existence,  and  will  help  you  to  work  out  a 
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worthy  plan  of  life.  Blind  Fate  is  the  mother  of  nobody,  but 
God  is  the  Father  of  us  all.  We  were  free-bom,  and  are  being 
fiee-schooled  in  the  circumstances,  opportunities  and  experiences 
of  onr  earthly  career.  Well  may  we  conclude  that  with  such 
talents  and  powers  as  are  common  to  us  all,  we  are  called  to  be 
earnest  workmen,  and  to  carve  out  a  destiny  worthy  of  immortals. 

Mah's  Body  Divine. — "We  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our 
hands  on  a  humau  body."  Carlyle  says  tliis  maxim  sounds  mucli  like 
a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric,  but  it  is  not  so.  If  well  meditated,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  scientific  feet ;  the  expression  in  such  words  as  can 
be  had,  of  the  actual  truth  of  the  thing.  We  are  the  miracle  of 
miracles,  the  great  inscrutable  mystery  of  Ciod.  We  cannot 
onderstand  it,  we  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it;  but  we  may  feel 
■od  know,  if  we  like,  that  it  is  verily  so. 

Mait'b  Reaboit  Applied. — "  Man  is  an  animal  that  makes 
bargains ;  no  other  animal  does  this.  One  d<^  does  not  change  a 
bone  with  another."     "  Man  is  an  animal  that  cooks  his  victuals." 

Man's  Compound  Character. — "We  are  images  of  clay,  of 
iron,  or  of  gold.  In  some  Uie  clay  predominates,  in  some  the 
n^ged  iron,  and  in  some  the  red,  retl  gold." 

As  there  is'  much  beast  and  some  devil  in  man,  so,  Coleridge 
thinks,  there  is  some  angel  and  some  God  iu  him.  The  beast  and 
the  devil  may  be  conquered,  but  in  tliis  life  never  wholly  destroyed. 

Man's  Perverted  Appetites. — Siu  in  man  may  be  said,  in 
nearly  every  case,  to  originate  with  the  misdirection  of  appetite : 
and  tiie  irr^ilor  indulgence  of  it  will,  probably,  constitute  the 
leading  cause  of  evil,  until,  by  the  termination  of  his  career  on 
earth,  all  terrestrial  sin  ceases. — Geo.  Harris. 

Reason  and  the  Passions. — "There  is  an  intestine  war  in 
man  between  reason  and  the  passions.  He  might  enjoy  some 
repose,  had  he  reason  alone  without  passiou,  or  passion  alone  with- 
out reason.  But,  having  both,  he  must  needs  live  in  a  state  of 
war&re,  since  he  cannot  maintain  peace  with  one  without  being  at 
war  with  the  other.  Hence  he  is  always  divided,  and  always  at 
variance  with  himself."     (The  above  view  of  man's  oondition 
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excludes  the  religious  factor^  a  principle  which,  in  full  development 
brings  quiet  and  peace.) 

Passion  and  Affection. — Passion  is  the  mountain  torrent  or 
the  boiling  cataract ;  affection  is  the  same  water  enclosed  in  the  calm 
lake  above  or  in  the  valley  below. 

Anger. — ^Anger,  when  it  becomes  strong,  is  called  wrath ;  when 
it  makes  outrages,  it  is  fury ;  when  it  becomes  fixed,  it  is  hatred ; 
and  when  it  intends  to  injure  any  one,  it  is  called  malice; — all 
these  wicked  passions  spring  from  anger. — W.  L.  Browne. 

Love. — Love  is  the  true  relationship;  where  love  is  mutual 
there  is  relationship  that  may  be  depended  upon.  There  is  security 
in  it,  and  in  nothing  else. 

Faith. — ^To  the  oft-quoted  saying,  "  His  fiuth  cannot  be  wrong 
whose  life  is  right,"  Cowper  replies,  ^'  His  life  cannot  be  right 
whose  faith  is  wrong.''  Every  man  is  supposed  to  act  as  he  thinks, 
hence  that  other  saying,  ^^  As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he." 

Virtue  and  Vice. — ^Vice  stings  us  even  in  our  pleasures,  but 
virtue  consoles  us  in  our  pains. — Chambers. 

Truth  and  Fiction. — ^Truth  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in 
the  world,  since  fiction  can  only  please  us  by  its  resemblance  to  it. 
— Shafiesbury. 

Uprightness. — ^The  upright  man  makes  his  ground  sure  as  he 
goes  along.  His  course  may  not  prove  a  brilliant  success  at  first, 
or  in  any  stage  of  his  career ;  but  he  is  free  from  those  complica- 
tions which  sadly  mar  the  happiness  of  those,  who,  at  times  of 
trial  and  temptation,  swerved  from  the  strict  patli  of  a  high-minded 
and  strictly  honorable  line  of  action. — Charles  N^. 

Trustworthiness. — "  This  is  the  crown,  flower  and  ultimate 
development  of  all  the  graces.  It  is  not  truth,  int^rity,  fiuth- 
fulness,  wisdom,  goodness.  But  a  man  is  worthy  of  trust  beoau&e 
he  is  true,  incorruptible,  faithful,  wise  and  good." 

Straightforwardness. — "Plain,  straightforward  morality,*' 
says  Maclaren,  "is  better  than  all  emotion.*'  So  the  world  testifies, 
and  Christianity  does  the  same,  for  plain  straightforward  moralitf 
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oomee  most  surely,  when  a  aian  is  keeping  close  to  Christ  and  loving 
him  most  warmly. 

EcWKOMY. — It  is  not  necessary  that  our  boys  should  become 
stingy  and  miserly,  in  order  to  be  careful  and  provident.  "  Save 
all  you  can,"  was  Mr.  Wesley's  rule.  Never  buy  a  cigar.  It  is 
money.worse  than  wasted.  Ten  cents  a  day  saved  in  ten  years 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  which  is  more  than 
one-half  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  worth  in  middle  life. 

YOUTH'S  WARNING. 
Beware,  exulting  youth,  beware, 

When  life's  young  pleasures  woo, 
That  ere  you  yield,  you  shrivo  your  heart. 

And  keep  your  couacience  true  I 
For  Bake  of  silver  spent  to-day. 

Why  pledge  to-morrow's  goldl 
Or  in  hot  blood  implant  remorse. 

To  grow  when  blood  is  cold  T 
Jlf  wrong  you  do,  ifjalae  yon  pita/, 

In  gtimmer  among  thejUneera, 
Yoa  niusf  atone,  you  shall  repay. 

In  winter  atnong  the  »hower». 

To  turn  the  balancca  of  Heaven 

Surpasses  mortal  power; 
For  every  white  there  is  a  black. 

For  every  eweet  a  sour. 
For  every  up  there  is  a  down, 

For  every  folly,  shame ; 
And  retribution  follows  guilt, 

Ab  burning  follows  flame. 
Ifwnmg  you  do,  i//alie  you  play, 

In  ttimmer  among  the  flowers, 
You  taust  atone,  you  shall  repay, 

In  vmier  amortg  the  showers. — Chables  iSiSBST. 

TO  THINE  OWN  SELF  BE  TRUE. 
By  thine  own  soul's  liiw  leam  to  live. 

And  if  men  thwart  thee  take  no  heed. 
And  if  men  hate  thee  have  no  care ; 

&ng  thou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed^ 
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H(.»po  thou  thy  h<)i>e  ami  pray  thy  prayer. 
And  claim  no  cn>wn  thoy  will  not  give, 
Nor  bays  they  grude  thee  for  thy  hair. 

Keep  thou  thy  soul-worn  steadfast  oaih. 

And  to  thy  heart  l>e  true  thy  heart ; 
What  thy  soul  teaches  learn  to  know, 
And  play  out  thine  appointed  part ; 
And  thou  shall  reap  as  thou  shall  sow, 
Nor  help  nor  hinderetl  in  thy  growth. 
To  thy  full  stature  thou  shalt  grow. 

Fix  on  the  future's  goal  thy  fitce, 

And  let  thy  feet  be  lured  to  stray 
No  whither,  but  the  swift  to  run, 
And  nowhere  tarry  by  the  way. 
Until  at  last  the  end  is  won, 
And  thou  may'st  look  back  from  thy  place 
And  see  thy  long  day's  journey  done. — Sfbctatob. 


Keep  Thyself  Pure. — ^There  are  young  men  who  seem  to 
think  that  experience  in  the  darker  phases  of  life  is  essential  to 
perfect  manhood.  If  ever  an  idea  issued  from  the  froth  and  foam 
of  the  pity  this  did.  It  is  a  self-constituted  lie.  It  is  more  danger- 
ous and  deadly  to  the  soul  than  the  bite  of  a  mad  canine  to  the 
body.  Recovery  is  rare^  and  never  perfect  Keep  thyself  unspotted 
from  the  world. 

Our  Mission. — Our  mission  is  to  do  good  as  well  as  to  receive 
good.  We  are  to  mould  and  shape  the  things  around  us^  as  well 
as  to  be  moulded  and  shaped  by  them.  life  should  be  a  grand 
series  of  efforts  to  accomplish  something  worthy  of  immortal  sonls; 
not  simply  an  idle  waiting  through  the  continuous  roll  of  years  for 
the  inevitable  end.  There  is  work  to  do,  noble  work  for  every  one, 
and  opportunity  will  soon  be  gone. 

Improvement  of  Time. — ^There  is  no  enjoyment  so  permanent 
as  the  right  improvement  of  time.  Wliat  the  idle  and  careless  man 
throws  away  and  loses  forever,  the  diligent  and  holy  man  gains. 
None  of  us  will  live  much  longer  than  is  necessary  to  perform  our 
work.    Every  day  brings  its  own  duties,  and  he  who  would  not 
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have  the  present  hour  torn  like  a  blank  from  the  book  of  life  must 
use  it  as  it  passes  never  to  return,  "  We  protract  the  career  of 
time,"  says  Zimmerman,  "  by  employment ;  we  lengthen  the  dura- 
tion of  oar  lives  by  wise  thoughts  and  useful  actious.  Life  to  him 
who  wishes  not  to  have  lived  in  vain,  is  thought  and  action,"  Any 
other  human  existence  is  a  living  death. 

Iin>EPENDEKCB. — Cultivate  independence  of  thought.  Be  l<^al 
to  religious  convictions.  Aim  at  honest  action  every  time.  If  you 
want  money,  earn  it  by  carefiU  industry.  If  you  have  money,  use 
it  with  wise  discrimination.  Strive  to  make  every  gift  and  iaculty 
add  something  to  a  godly  career, 

"  The  superiority  of  some  men  is  merely  relative ;  they  are  great 
because  their  associates  are  little." 

FiJiAstTBE. — "  True  pleasure  consists  in  clear  thoughts,  sedate 
afiectiontt,  sweet  reflections,  a  miud  even  and  staid,  true  to  its  God, 
and  true  to  itself." 

Cabnal  Joy. — Lightning  and  light  represent  aptly  the  natures 
of  carnal  joy  and  spiritual.  Carnal  joy,  like  lightning,  is  short, 
lurid,  transient  and  scorching.  Spiritual  joy,  like  sunlight,  is 
lasting,  healthful,  and  healing. — Sowes. 

Excess  of  Fear. — The  excess  of  fear  is  not  only  an  extreme 
weakness,  but  it  is  dangerous.  Where  fear  is  improperly  placed, 
precaution  will  also  be  improperly  directed ;  and  thus  will  the  mind 
be  thrown  off  its  guard  against  the  approach  of  evils.  It  settles 
also  into  pusillanimity,  which  disqualifies  either  for  acting  or 
suffering  with  propriety. — Oogan, 

Excess  of  Hope. — In  excess,  hope,  beneficent  as  it  is,  may 
be  a  source  of  mischief.  It  then  incites  to  extravagant  expecta- 
tions and  unfounded  confidence.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  credulity 
so  often  witnessed  where  advantages  are  anticipated.  It  is  upon 
this  frequent  frailty,  that  rascaldom  relies,  as  offering  so  wide  and 
wealthy  a  field  for  fraud  to  cultivate.  The  ready  victims  of  bubble 
sdiemes  are  they  by  whom  the  &cul(y  of  hope  is  possessed  in 
ondoe  d^ree. — Cbz. 

Be  Chee&ful. — Be  cheedul  and  hopeftiL    If  your  lot  is  a 
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hard  one^  strive  to  bear  it  patiently^  and  do  what  you  can  to  im- 
prove it.  NoUiing  is  gained  by  despondency.  It  is  not  com- 
forting to  yourself,  and  is  very  distressing  to  your  friends.  Trust 
in  Gody  work  heroically,  and  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  things. 

Work  Wins. — It  is  work  that  wins.  Work  tells  eveiywhere. 
Work  in  the  field,  w^ork  in  the  office^  work  in  the  Church  is  fiill 
of  results.  Hard  work,  earnest  work  develops  its  own  proofi  and 
yields  its  own  fruits.  No  man  need  expect  the  wages  of  a  laborer 
when  he  is  only  an  idler  in  this  busy  world. 

Contentment. — ^Thoa^nds  of  discontented  and  unhappy 
Americans  arc  as  well  situated,  and  ought  to  be  just  as  restful  and 
pleasant  as  Sydney  Smith  was  when  he  wrote  to  Lady  Holland, 
that  though  he  was  not  quite  as  prosperous  as  he  would  like,  he 
was  nevertheless  reconciled  to  the  situation.  '^  If  it  be  my  lot  to 
crawl,"  said  he,  "  I  will  crawl  contentedly ;  if  to  fly,  I  will  fly 
with  alacrity ;  but,  as  long  as  I  can  avoid  it,  I  Mrill  never  be  un- 
happy. If,  with  a  pleasant  wife,  three  children,  a  good  house  and 
fann,  many  books,  and  many  friends  who  wish  me  well,  I  cannot 
be  happy,  I  am  a  very  silly,  foolish  fellow,  and  what  becomes  of 
me  is  of  very  little  consequence." 

Climbing  up.-^ue  of  the  first  lessons  a  young  man  should 
learn  when  he  starts  out  for  himself  is  that  men  are  not  taken  into 
business  confidence  on  sight.  They  must  work  their  way  along. 
The  day  is  past  when  young  men  bound  into  lucrative  positions  at 
one  stride.  As  a  rule  they  must  begin  at  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  and  climb  up  as  best  they  can.  All  lines  of  business  are 
crowded  full. 

Fenelon's  Prayer. — "  O  Ix)rd,  take  my  heart,  for  I  cannot 
give  it ;  and  when  thou  hast  it,  oh,  keep  it,  for  I  cannot  keep  it  for 
Thee ;  and  save  me  in  spite  of  myself  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen." 

PERSEVERANCE. 

The  proudest  motto  for  the  young, 

And  precious,  more  than  gold, 
Within  thy  heart  and  on  thy  mind 

This  stirring  word  enfold. 
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If  in  misfortune's  dreary  hour, 

Or  fortunes  prosperoue  g»le, 
Just  "  go  ahead  "  with  all  your  power, 

There's  no  such  word  as  "  fail." 

Seuishnebs. — "  live  for  some  purpose  in  the  vorld.  Always 
act  your  part  well.  Fill  up  the  measure  of  duty  to  others.  Con- 
duct yoursdvee  so  that  you  shall  be  miaaed  with  sorrow  when  you 
are  gone.  Multitudes  of  our  species  are  living  in  such  a  selfish 
manner  that  they  arc  not  likely  to  be  remembered  after  their  dis- 
appearance.  They  leave  behind  them  scarcely  any  traces  of  their 
existence,  and  are  foigotten  almost  as  though  they  had  never  been. 
They  are,  while  they  live,  like  some  pebble  lying  unobserved 
among  a  million  on  the  shore ;  and  when  they  die,  they  are  like 
that  same  pebble  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  just  ruffles  the  surface, 
unks,  and  is  foi^tten,  without  being  missed  from  the  beach. 
They  are  neither  r^retted  by  the  rich,  wanted  by  the  poor,  nor 
celebrated  by  the  learned.  Who  has  beea  the  better  for  their  life  t 
Who  has  been  the  worse  for  their  death  ?  Whose  tears  have  they 
dried  up  ?  Whose  wants  supplied  ?  Whose  misery  have  they 
healed  ?  Who  would  unbar  the  gate  of  life  to  re-admit  them  to 
existence  ?  or  what  face  would  greet  them  back  again  to  our  world 
with  a  smile  ?  Wretched,  unproductive  mode  of  existence !  Sel- 
fishness is  its  own  curse;  it  is  a  starving  vice.  The  man  who  does 
no  good  gets  none.  He  is  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  neither 
yielding  fruit  nor  seeing  when  good  cometh,  a  stunted,  dwarfish, 
miserable  shrub." 

THE  FAtJLTS  OF  OTHERa 

Hy  neigbboiB  faults  I  see, 

And  yet 
Hy  own  delinquent^ 

Forget. 

I  have  a  standard  high 

You  see. 
The  duBt  for  them,  the  sky 

Forme. 
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To  my  own  errors  blind« 

My  sight 
Another's  fault  can  find 

At  night 


Oh  that  I  had  the  grace 

Within 
My  heart  for  love, — ^no  place 

For  sin.  — Qeobob  W.  Bchoat. 


MODESTY. 

As  lamps  bum  silent,  with  unconscious  light, 

80  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright ; 

Unaiming  charms  with  edge  resistless  fiill, 

And  she  who  means  no  mischief  does  it  all. — A.  Hill. 


Be  Natural. — ^Those  young  persons  whose  shyness  proceeds 
fix>m  an  undue  self-consciousness  may  be  benefited  by  the  following 
remark  of  Sydney  Smith : 

"  I  was  once  very  shy,  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  made  two 
very  useful  discoveries ;  first,  that  all  mankind  were  not  solely 
employed  in  observing  me  (a  belief  that  all  young  people  have) ; 
and  next,  that  shamming  was  of  no  use ;  that  the  world  was  very 
clear-sighted,  and  soon  estimated  a  man  at  his  just  value.  This 
cured  me,  and  I  determined  to  be  natural  and  let  the  world  find 
me  out." 

Shun  Laziness. — Abhor  an  idle,  "do-less,"  aimless  life. 
"Never  be  doing  nothing."  Laziness  is  the  root  and  seed-pod 
of  many  evils  and  troubles.  A  minister  was  once  told  that  a 
certain  person  was  "dreadfully  lazy."  "That  is  enough,"  said  he. 
"  All  sorts  of  sins  are  in  that  one ;  that  is  the  sign  by  whidi  to 
know  a  full-fledged  sinner." 

Things  Not  to  be  Sorry  For. — You  will  not  be  sorry  for 
hearing  before  judging,  for  thinking  before  speaking,  for  holding 
an  angry  tongue,  for  stopping  the  ears  of  a  tale-bearer,  for  disbe- 
lieving most  of  the  ill  reports^  for  being  kind  to  the  distressed,  for 
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boog  padent  toward  everybody,  for  doing  good  to  all  men,  for 
asking  pardon  for  all  wrongs,  for  speaking  evil  of  no  one,  for  being 
stoaU. 


A  THOUGHT,  A  WORIK 

Only  a  thought,  hut  the  work  it  wrought 
Could  never  by  tongue  or  pen  be  taught. 
For  it  ran  through  a  hfe,  like  a  thread  of  gM, 
And  the  hie  bore  fi:uit — a  hundred-fold. 


Only  a  word,  but  'twae  spoken  in  love, 
With  a  whiepered  prayer  to  the  Lord  ahove; 
And  the  angels  in  heaven  rejoiced  once  nior^ 
For  a  new-bom  soul  entered  m  by  the  door. 


Be  Sight. — A  man  must  not  only  desire  to  be  right — he  must 
be  right.  You  may  say,  "  I  wish  to  send  this  ball  so  as  to  kill  the 
lion  oroudiing  yonder,  ready  to  spring  upon  me.  My  wishes  are 
all  right,  and  I  hope  Providence  will  direct  the  ball,"  Providence 
won't.     Yoa  most  do  it ;  and  if  you  do  not,  yoa  are  a  dead  man. 

YOTJRPEIEND. 

Hie  fKend  who  holds  a  mirror  to  yonr  Steo, 
And,  hiding  none,  is  not  alraid  to  trace 
Your  faults,  your  smallest  blemishes  within ; 
Who  fliendly  warns,  reproves  you  if  you  sin, — 
Although  it  seems  not  bo, — he  is  your  friend. 

But  he  who,  ever  flattering,  gives  you  praiae, 
But  ne'er  rebukes  nor  censures,  nor  delays 
To  come  with  eagerness  and  grasp  your  hand. 
And  pardon  you,  ere  pardon  you  demand^ 
He  is  your  enemy,  though  he  seem  your  friend. 


Qet  the  Heart  Right. — Let  the  young  be  educated.  Their 
mental  calture  cannot  be  too  thorough.  It  refines,  quickens  and 
qoalifiea  tat  the  life  work.    Bat  do  not  eabstitute  it  for  reli^on. 
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It  canDot  stem  the  tide  of  human  depravity^  fiu*  less  lift  up  the 
soul  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  divine  fitvor.  Get  the  heart 
right  Humble  it  at  the  feet  of  the  divine  Teacher.  Tiansfixm  it 
by  the  power  of  grace.  Train  it  in  the  principles  of  spiritual 
Christianity.  Anything  short  of  this  is  a  life-plan  as  absurd  as  it 
is  ungodly. 

A  HiOH  Aim. — If  you  want  to  attain  to  a  high  type  of  Chris- 
tian character^  adjust  your  life  and  labors  clearly^  conscientiously, 
and  earnestly^  after  a  high  ideal.  Water  rises  no  higher  than  its 
fountain  head.  Your  religious  life  will  never  jump  up  unexpectedly 
above  the  average  of  your  motives,  aims,  aspirations  and  plans. 
''Climbing  up  Zion's  .hill "  is  an  expression  of  an  old  song  that 
has  significance.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  sufiereth  violence,  and 
the  violent  take  it  by  force.  Be  energetic,  resolute,  determined. 
Win  heaven  if  you  win  nothing  else.  Be  like  Christ  if  you  are 
unlike  the  world.  Study  his  example,  walk  in  his  steps,  manifest 
his  spirit.     In  a  word,  be  a  perfect  Christian. 

The  Formation  of  Chabacier. — The  thoughts  and  feelings 
we  cherish,  the  language  we  employ  and  listen  to,  the  things  we 
do  and  witness,  all  impress  our  moral  natures,  and  help  to  shape 
our  characters.  We  cannot  prevent  these  impressions.  We  can- 
not avoid  the  formation  of  characters  of  some  sort  What  those 
characters  shall  be,  however,  we  may  largely  determine  for  our- 
selves. We  are  free  agents.  We  can  think  and  speak  and  hear 
and  perform  about  what  we  desire.  Our  associations  are  for  the 
most  part  such  as  we  choose,  and  those  which  are  unavoidable  may 
be  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  more  or  less  as  we  make  them. 

FAiTHFUii  Mothers. — ^Mothers,  be  fidthful  to  your  boys  and 
girls.  "  What  France  needs,*'  said  Napoleon,  "  is  good  mothers.'* 
What  America  needs  is  true,  sensible,  devoted  mothers.  We  have 
had  many  of  them  in  the  past ;  we  virant  more  of  them  in  the 
future.  This  country  can  get  along  without  women  on  the  stage, 
in  business  or  politics,  if  only  we  can  have  fidthfiil,  intelligent  and 
pious  mothers  in  our  homes. 

Lbabn  the  Fttkebs  of  Things. — ^Bewaie  of  those  things 
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vfakdi  prodooe  tlie  sense  of  shame.  Kovalis  describes  shame  as  "  a 
feeling  of  profanation."  Friendship,  love  and  ptety  ought  to  be 
diOTshed  with  secret  care,  and  spoken  of  only  in  rare  moments  of 
perfect  confidence.  Many  things  are  too  delicate  to  be  thought, 
many  more  to  be  spoken.  They  should  be  understood  only  in  the 
sacredness  of  solemn  silence.  Happy  he  who  has  Icaroed  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  facts  to  thoughts,  and 
tbongbte  to  words  and  actions.  He  is  master  of  himself,  and 
generally  holds  a  commanding  position  in  tlie  highest  grades  of 
social  life. 

FORGIVE  AND  FORGET. 

Let  bygonee  be  bygones ;  remember  how  deeply 
To  Heaven's  forbearance  we  all  are  in  debt ; 

niey  value  God's  infinite  goodness  too  cheaply 
Who  heed  not  the  precept,  "  Foigive  and  foi^get." 


WEAVE  AND  TRUST. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  And  golden  filling. 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  ready  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  minute  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder, 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 

And  sit  and  grieve,  and  wonder. 


The  true  and  noble  way  to  kill  a  foe 
Is  not  to  kill  him — you,  with  kindness,  may 
So  change  him,  that  he  shall  cease  to  be  so, 
And  then  he's  slain. 


THE  GREAT  LAW. 

That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  sourc^- 

Tliat  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere. 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  coune. 
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Exactly  Riqht. — No  phy-sician  ever  weighed  oat  mediciiie  to 
his  patients  with  half  so  much  exactness  and  care  as  God  weighs 
out  to  us  every  trial ;  not  one  grain  too  much  does  He  ever  permit 
to  be  put  in  the  scale. 

WHAT  I  NEED. 

I  need  a  cleansing  change  within; 
My  life  must  once  again  begin ; 
New  hope  I  need,  and  youth  renewed, 
And  more  than  human  fortitude ; 
New  faith,  new  love,  and  strength  to  cast 
Away  the  fetters  of  the  past 


NEVER  ALONE 

Never  alone  I  for  the  watchful  Eye 

That  notes  each  wandering  sparrow's  fiUl, 
And  a  mighty  and  saving  Hand  is  nigh, 

And  a  gracious  Ear  to  attend  thy  call. 
When  sorrow  doth  cloud  life's  prospects  here 

Then  oft  is  Hia  tenderest  mercy  shown; 
O  seek  tlien  the  Friend  who  would  ever  be  near. 

And  ne'er  shalt  thou  find  thyself  alone. 


Faith  is  to  believe  what  we  do  not  see,  and  the  reward  of  thb 
fiuth  is  to  see  what  we  believe. — AugusUne. 

A  Settled  Purpose. — T  have  brought  myself,  by  long  medita- 
tion, to  the  conviction  that  a  human  being  with  a  .settled  purpose 
must  accomplish  it,  and  that  nothing  can  resist  a  will  that  will 
stake  even  existence  for  its  fulfillment. — Lord  BeaccrngfidA. 

A  Life  Motive. — ^Men  may  make  wealth,  or  physical  pleasure^ 
or  social  distinction,  or  political  advancement,  or  anything  else  per- 
taining to  this  world  alone,  a  motive  of  life,  and  they  will  find 
when  they  have  reached  the  goal  of  their  long-cherished  desire,  if, 
indeed,  they  ever  do,  that  the  phantom  of  their  pursuit  is  a  bauble 
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borstiDg  in  tb^r  grasp  as  soon  aa  caught — empty,  unsubebmtial, 
utterly  unworthy  the  tireless  efforts  of  an  immortal  mind. 

Responsibility-  op  Riches. — Of  what  avail  is  money  beyond 
providing  for  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life?  How  brief 
the  period  for  possession,  and  how  uncertain  is  Ute  even  during 
that  short  period  I  The  greedy,  grinding,  oppressive  worldlioge  of 
to-day  will  to-morrow  be  helpless  heaps  of  clay,  fit  only  to  be 
buried  out  of  sight.  The  rich  men  of  fifty  years  ago,  where  are 
they?  and  where  their  wealth  ?  When  a  rich  man  thinks  of  the 
brevity  of  life,  and  considers  life's  real  purpose,  he  finds  in  his 
heart  a  disposition  to  administer  his  own  estate.  If  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian, he  feels,  as  he  nears  the  borders  of  the  other  world,  that  riches 
are  an  encumbrance,  and  men  at  best  but  stewards  in  temporary 
ohai^.  "It  is  this  thought,"  says  the  Chicago  Inler  Ocean, 
"  that  is  pouring  out  millions  of  the  treasures  of  the  earth  for  the 
benefit  and  relief  of  the  suffering  and  poor  and  forsaken.  The 
divine  teadiing  is  plain,  and  no  man  need  misunderstand  it.  The 
men  with  millions  more  than  they  can  use  during  life,  and  whose 
purses  and  hearts  are  closed  to  the  multitudinous  cries  of  distress, 
take  a  large  responsibili^  with  them  into  the  world  beyond." 

WoBLDLiNESs. — WorldHness  slays  its  victims.  It  qnenchea 
die  last  spark  of  spiritual  life,  and  leaves  the  mental  and  moral 
nature  withered  and  dead.  Could  this  blighting  power  be  removed, 
new  life  would  spring  up  all  around,  and  earth's  moral  wastes 
would  soon  blossom  and  bloom  as  the  rose. 

Godliness  is  Happiness. — It  is  not  heaven  alone  that  sin 
robs  us  of,  but  earthly  blessings  also.  You  can  not  name  one  good 
^iog  that  the  jaded  veteran  of  iniquity  enjoys  equally  with  the 
pure  man  of  God.  Friendship,  society,  competency,  comforts,  all 
are  less  beautiful  to  him  whose  senses  and  fiiculties  are  dulled  by 
dissipation.  The  creature  who  loves  his  Creator  feels  the  liveliest 
appreciatJoa  for  the  Creator's  gifls. 

Wisdom. — Let  us  not  be  so  ui^nt  in  our  prayers  for  mere  out- 
ward strength  and  prosperity,  as  for  the  enrichment  of  the  inner 
man  of  the  heart  in  all  virtue,  and  houor,  and  loyalty,  and  truth, 
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and  manlinesB^  and  parity.  Let  us  ask  for  abandanoe  of  wisdom^ 
that  wisdom  which  departs  not  from  us  in  old  age,  but  whidi 
is  a  joy^  a  light^  a  defense,  a  refuge,  a  blessing,  both  in  time  and  in 
eternity. 

True  Manhood. — A  baptism  of  true  manhood  would  be  a 
blessing  to  many.  They  would  then  shake  off  tlie  ills  of  life,  or 
patiently  endure  what  tliey  could  not  banish.  Grace  is  needed  in 
every  life,  but  grace  is  often  asked  for  when  grit  alone  is  required. 
Then,  because  Qod  does  not  bear  the  burden  and  leave  the  soul  in 
entire  ease,  a  spirit  of  fretfulness  and  complaint  embitters  the  whole 
life.  ^'  Casting  all  your  care  on  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you,'^ 
means  that  you  cast  yourself  on  Him  and  wear  your  own 
yoke. 

Antidote  to  Despondency. — If  you  will  take  my  advice,  I 
will  suggest  to  you  an  excellent  antidote  to  despondency  and  care. 
Choose  some  pious  and  fiuniliar  friend,  to  whom  you  can  boldly 
disclose  your  troubles,  and  thereby  relieve  your  burdened  heart 
The  man  who  has  a  heavy  load  to  bear,  and  far  to  go,  and  none  to 
help  him,  soon  tires  and  sinks ;  but  if  he  share  the  load  with  a 
kind-hearted  comrade,  he  can  proceed  a  greater  distance.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  sorrows  of  this  troubled  life.  Our  Saviour  himself, 
in  the  depths  of  his  agony,  sought  comfort  from  his  disciples,  and 
repeatedly  came  to  them,  saying,  Oould  ye  not  vxUch  with  me  one 
hour  f  Matt  xxxvi.  10.  Lord  Jesus,  well  dost  thou  know  the 
feelings  of  a  disconsolate  heart  For  thy  sorrow's  sake,  help 
all  the  sorrowful,  and  lighten  all  hearts  oppressed  with  care. 
—Qotthold. 

Look  up. — Look  up,  brother !  Take  your  measures  by  the  stars ! 
The  mariner  looks  not  down  for  wisdom  by  which  to  guide  his  ship 
across  the  sea,  but  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven's  flashing  lights.  So  may 
we  look  up  into  the  heavenly  places,  and  from  thence  discover  our 
bearings  amid  the  troubles  and  infirmities  of  this  mortal  life. 

The  Chastening  op  the  Lord. — ^The  following  beautiful  and 
instructive  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Robert  Grant,  Grovemor-General  of  India : 
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"0,  Baviourl  whose  mercy,  severe  in  ite  kindness. 

Hast  chastened  my  wanderinga  and  guided  my  way, 
Adored  be  the  power  which  illumined  my  hlindnesa, 
And  weaned  me  from  phantoms  that  smiled  to  betray. 


"Enchanted  with  alt  that  was  dazzling  and  bir, 
I  followed  the  nuabow — ^I  caught  at  the  toy— 
And  still  in  displeasure  thy  goodness  was  there, 
Dis^pointing  the  hope,  and  defeating  the  joy. 

"  The  blossom  blushed  bright,  and  a  worm  was  below  ; 
The  moonlight  shone  fair,  there  was  blight  in  the  beam; 
Sweet  whispered  the  breeze,  but  it  whispered  of  woe ; 
And  bitterness  flowed  in  the  soft-flowing  stream. 


"So,  cured  of  my  folly,  yet  cured  hut  in  part, 
I  turned  to  the  refuge  thy  pity  displayed" 
And  still  did  this  eager  and  credulous  heart 
Weave  viuona  of  promise  that  bloomed  but  to  &d& 


"  I  thought  that  the  course  of  the  pilgrim  to  heaven 
Would  be  bright  as  the  summer,  and  glad  as  the  mi 
Thou  show'dst  me  the  path,  it  was  dark  and  uneven, 
Alt  m^ed  with  rock,  and  all  tainted  with  tfaom. 


"  I  dreamed  of  celestial  rewards  and  renown ; 

I  grasped  at  the  triumph  which  blesses  the  brave ; 

I  asked  for  the  palm  branch,  the  rolie,  and  the  crown ; 

I  asked— and  thou  show'dst  me  a  cross  and  a  grave. 


"Subdued  and  instructed,  at  length,  to  thy  will, 
Uy  hopes  and  my  longings  I  fain  would  resign; 
0  give  me  the  heart  that  can  wait  and  be  still, 
Nor  know  of  a  wish  or  a  pleasure  but  thine  I 

"There  are  mansions  exempted  from  sin  and  fh>m  woei 
But  they  stand  in  a  region  by  mortals  untrod ; 
There  are  rivers  of  joy— but  they  roll  not  below ; 
There  ia  rest — but  it  dwells  in  the  presence  of  God.* 
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TRUST  m  GOD. 

Courage,  brother !  do  not  stumble, 
Though  thy  path  is  dark  as  night; 

There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble^ 
*'  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  nght** 

Let  the  road  be  long  and  dreary, 
And  its  €i^ding  out  of  sight ; 

Foot  it  bravely,  strong  or  weary, 
''Trust  in  God  and  do  the  righf* 

Perish  "  policy  "  and  cunning, 
Perish  all  Uiot  fean^  the  light ; 

Whether  loHing,  whether  winning, 
**  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." 

Trust  no  party,  Church,  or  factionj 
Trust  no  "  leaders  "  in  the  fight, 

But  in  every  word  and  action, 
"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right,** 

Trust  no  forms  of  guilty  passion, 
Fiends  can  look  like  angels  bright ; 

Trust  no  custom,  school,  or  fashion, 
"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right" 


Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thea^ 
Some  will  flatter,  some  ^ill  slight ; 

Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee, 
"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right" 

Simple  rule  and  safest  guiding, 
Inward  peace  and  inward  light, 

Star  upon  our  path  abiding, 
"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right" 
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THE  WAY  TO  HEAVEN. 

I  count  tim  thing  to  be  gmndly  tnie :  ■ 
Thftt  a  noble  deed  is  &  step  toward  God, 
Lifting  the  soul  from,  its  common  clod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 


Wo  rifle  by  tra  things  that  are  under  our  feet— 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  or  gain. 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain. 

And  the  vanquished  ilb  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aaiMre,  we  pray, 
And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  irings, 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things, 

While  our  feet  atill  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 


Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 
From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  waUa; 
But  the  dreams  depart  and  the  vision  folia, 

And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  atone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 

From  the  lowly  earth  to  (he  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

—J.  0.  StaXASD. 

OoHPOSnBE. — Composure  is  very  often  the  highest  result  of 
strength.  Did  we  never  see  a  man  receive  a  flagrant  insult,  and 
only  grow  a  little  pale  and  then  reply  quietly  ?  That  was  a  man 
spiritually  strong.  Or  did  we  never  see  a  man  in  anguish  stand,  aa 
if  carved  out  of  solid  rock,  mastering  himself  7  or  one  bearing  a 
hopeless  daily  trial  remain  silent,  and  never  tell  the  world  what  it 
was  that  cankered  his  home-peace?  That  is  strength.  He  who 
with  strong  passions  remains  chaste ;  he  who,  keenly  seoHlive,  with 
manly  power  of  indignation  in  him,  can  he  provoked  and  yet  re- 
frain himself,  and  forgive — these  are  strong  men,  spritual  heroes. 
—B(AerUon, 
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SpmiruAL  Reading. — Spiritual  reading  is  *'  the  oil  of  tlie  lamp 
of  prayer/'  To  read  profitably^  select  only  the  best^  and  read  it 
thoroughly.  Of  spiritual  books,  take  but  one  at  a  time,  read  to 
understand  what  it  teaches,  and  strive  to  put  the  toa^liing  into 
practice.  To  flit  from  one  book  to  another,  having  no  fixed  plan 
of  study,  is  a  sure  way  of  producing  weariness  of  all  books,  and  so 
shut  out  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  lif^  Better  read  a  good 
book  over  and  over  again,  just  as  you  repeatedly  converse  with  an 
old  friend,  than  to  skim  over  a  dozen  and  understand  none.  What 
is  twice  read,  says  Samuel  Johnson,  is  commonly  better  remembered 
than  what  is  transcribed. 

Impurity  and  Holiness. — In  a  sinful  state,  man  cannot 
fathom  the  depth  of  his  evils,  nor  indeed  rightly  hold  any  part  of 
it.  Sin  darkens  tlie  eyesight  to  inward  depravity.  We  must  be 
cleansed,  uplifted,  aiid'irradiatcd  by  the  Spirit  before  the  enormity 
of  all  sin  is  fully  ap()arent  to  us.  Tlie  good  man,  the  righteous 
man,  is  more  sensible  of  his  comparatively  few  shortcomings  than 
is  the  unforgiven  sinner  of  his  utter  yileness.  The  filthier  a  man 
is,  the  cleaner  he  considers  his  own  vmys.  The  holier  a  man  is^ 
the  less  he  thinks  of  his  own  perfection.  When  the  Spirit  convinces 
us  of  sin,  we  feel  the  need  of  pardon ;  but  when  we  ask  for  it  and 
receive  it,  we  then  fully  realize  how  deplorable  was  our  sinful 
condition,  and  wonder  why  we  so  long  continued  in  such  a  state. 

Weakness  and  Strength. — Some  one  has  observed  that  the 
grand  secret  of  power  in  the  practice  of  holiness,  is  a  deep  and 
appropriate  sense  of  weakness.  '^  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
strong.^'  Those,  whose  sufficiency  is  of  themselves,  are  not  as 
likely  to  be  pure  hearted,  of  blameless  speech,  and  commendable 
life,  as  those  whose  sufficiency  is  of  God.  The  child,  when  fully 
conscious  of  its  inability  to  help  itself,  naturally  extends  its  hands 
to  its  parents  for  aid.  In  that  very  act  it  places  itself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  requisite  help.  So,  when  a  Christian  becomes 
conscious  of  utter  self-weakness,  and  calls  upon  Him  who  is  able 
to  save,  he  receives  the  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.  He  becomes 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  He  experienoes 
the  strength  of  calmness,  mildness  and  sweetness.     There  is  fowet 
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in  calmnees,  and  calmness  in  power,  and  this  calmness,  as  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  comes  from  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit.  He  who 
enjoys  it  wields  the  gentle  power  of  holiness,  a  delightful  loving- 
kindness  breathing  all  around  him. 

Influence  op  Belioion. — Beligion,  whether  natural  or  re- 
vealed, has  always  the  same  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind.  In 
youth,  in  health  and  prosperity,  it  awakens  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  sublime  love,  and  purifies  at  the  same  time  that  which  it  exalts : 
but  it  is  iu  misfortune,  in  sickness,  in  age,  that  its  efiTects  are  most 
tjoly,  and  beneficially  felt ;  when  submission  in  fiiith,  and  bumble 
trust  in  the  divine  will,  from  duties  become  pleasures,  undecaying 
sourceB  of  consolation ;  then  it  creates  powers,  which  were  believed 
to  be  extinct,  and  gives  a  freshness  to  the  mind  which  was  supposed 
to  have  passed  away  forever,  but  which  is  now  renovated  as  an 
immortal  hope.  Its  influence  outlives  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and 
becomes  stronger,  as  the  organs  decay,  and  the  frame  dissolves ;  it 
appears,  as  that  evening  star  of  light,  in  the  horizon  of  life,  which 
we  are  sure  is  to  become,  in  another  season,  a  morning  star,  and  it 
throws  its  radiance  through  the  gloom,  and  shadow  of  death. — ^r 
Hianphrey  Davy. 

A  Very  Common  Mistake. — Many  Christiana  imagine  that, 
now  since  they  have  believed,  they  must  draw  their  comfort  from 
some  other  source,  or  in  a  different  way  from  what  they  did  at  first; 
they  turn  their  whole  attention  to  themselves,  their  experiences,  and 
their  graces.  Forgetting  that  the  true  way  of  nourishing  these  is 
by  keeping  their  eye  upon  the  cross,  they  turn  it  inward  and  try 
to  Dooriah  them  by  some  process  of  their  own  devising, 

FINDING  AND  KNOWING. 

"  Where  shall  I  find  'Riee,  Lord  T  " 
And  straight  from  all  around 
The  answer  came :  "  When  thou  hast  sought 
Hiou  bast  already  found."     « 

"How shall  IknowThee,  LordT" 
"  Thou  poor,  weak,  doubting  one, 
Doet  thou  require  a  torch  at  dawn 
To  see  the  rising  Sun  T  " 
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18  rr  WORTH  WHILE? 

Ib  it  worth  while  that  we  jostle  a  brother, 
Bearing  his  load  on  the  rough  road  of  life? 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  jeer  at  each  other, 
In  blackness  of  heart  that  we  war  to  the  knife? 
Ckxi  pity  us  all  in  our  pitiful  strife. 

God  pity  us  all  as  we  jostle  each  other. 

God  pardon  us  all  for  the  triumphs  we  feel 
When  a  fellow  gooA  down  'ncath  his  load  on  the  heather^ 

Pierced  to  the  heart :  words  are  keener  than  steel. 

And  mightier  far  for  woe  than  for  weal. 

Were  it  not  well,  in  this  brief  little  journey. 

On  over  the  isthmus,  down  into  the  tide, 
We  give  him  a  fish  instead  of  a  serpent, 

Ere  folding  the  hands  to  l)e  and  abide 

Forever,  and  aye,  in  dust  at  his  side  ? 

Look  at  the  roses  saluting  each  other ; 
Look  at  the  herds  all  in  peace  on  the  plain ; 

Han,  and  man  only,  makes  war  on  his  brother, 
And  laughs  in  his  heart  at  his  peril  and  pain, 
Shamed  by  the  beasts  that  go  down  on  the  plain. 

Is  it  worth  while  that  we  battle  to  humble 

Some  poor  fellow  down  into  the  dust  ? 
God  pity  us  all !  Time  too  soon  will  tumble 

All  of  us  together,  like  leaves  in  a  gust. 

Humbled,  indeed,  down  into  the  dust. 

.  — JOAQUIM  MnxxB. 


WORK  BEFORE  WAGES. 

Alone  in  my  vision  I  wandered  afar, 
Unarrested  in  flight.    Not  a  glittering  star 
Disconcerted  my  'gaze  from  the  wonderful  sight 
Which  arose  to  my  view  in  the  regions  of  light* 

Joyous,  saintly,  adoring  before  heaven's  throne. 

All  made  pure  through  the  blood  of  the  crucified  one; 
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Complete  in  their  rapture,  and  perfect  in  might. 
Knelt  the  angelic  throng  and  the  epirita  of  light. 
Some  were  casting  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of  their  Lord  j 
Others  shouted  his  praise,  or  in  silence  adored. 

Entertained  beyond  measure,  I  longed  to  be  fre€ — 

"  Let  me  jdin  the  bright  hosts !  "  cried  my  soul  in  its  glee. 

Deep-toned  was  the  voice  which  replied  to  my  cry. 

Bousing  all  my  convictions,  and  making  me  fly 

Even  meteor-like  back  to  earth  as  I  heard — 

"  Do  your  life's  labor  first,  and  then  look  for  reward  1 " 


A  NEEDED  REMINDER 

Hear  me,  O  God  I 

A  broken  heart 

la  my  best  part : 
Use  still  thy  rod. 

That  I  may  prove 

Therein  thy  love. 

If  thou  badat  not 

Been  stem  to  m^ 

But  left  me  free, 
I  had  foi^ot 

Ifyself  and  thee. 

For  sin's  so  sweet. 

As  minds  ill  bent 

Barely  repent, 
Until  they  meet 

Their  punishment.— Bek  Jomoa. 


LIFE'S  GREATNESa 

"  Lean),  my  brother,"  says  President  C.  H.  Payne,  "  the  lesson 
of  life's  greatness,  and  make  it  great  in  your  daily  thought  and  daily 
endeavor.  Learn  to  apply,  with  never  iailing  fidelity,  your  loftiest 
philosophy  to  your  lowest  labor,  your  grandest  thoughts  to  your 
commonest  and  dullest  routine  of  daily  duty,  remembering  ever, 
with  Wordsworth,  that '  We  are  greater  than  we  know,'  and  that 
we  are  building  greater  than  we  seem.     Look  up.     The  eternal  God 
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is  above  you,  within  you,  if  you  will  but  permit  your  heart  to  be 
his  temple ;  aud  all  thought  of  God,  his  fatherhood  and  ceaseless 
care,  shall  nerve  your  heart  with  courage  and  your  arm  with 
strength." 

It  is  a  tliought  which  ever  makes 

Life's  sweetest  smiles  fmni  toaiSy 
And  is  a  daybreak  to  our  hopes» 

A  sunset  to  our  fears. 

Look  forward.  The  eternal  years  are  before  you  with  all  their 
fruitage  of  earthly  toil.     Live  daily  under  thdr  holy  inspiration. 

Ennoble  the  present  by  the  greatness  of  tlieir  issues.  Do  all 
life's  work,  bear  all  its  ills,  shed  all  its  tears  in  unclouded  view  of 
"  the  eternal  years." 

Bear  gently,  suffer  like  a  child, 

Nor  be  ashamed  of  tears ; 
Kiss  the  sweet  cross  and  in  thy  heart 

Sing  of  the  eternal  years. 

Pass  not  from  flower  to  pretty  flower; 

Time  flies  and  judgment  nears. 
Go ;  make  thy  honey  from  the  thought 

Of  the  eternal  years. 


LIFE'S  AFFLICTIONa 

What  are  afflictions  for  but  to  cast  out  the  stubborn  dross  of 
nature,  tame  the  will,  refine  the  affections,  and  purify  the  soul  ? 

Upon  a  glowing  fire,  says  Bowden,  rested  a  crucible,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  lay  a  piece  of  gold.  More  and  more  intense  became  the 
flames,  hotter,  and  still  more  heated,  grew  the  vessel — ^and  then  the 
precious  metal  melted,  till  it  trickled  like  water. 

*^  Unfortunate  creature  that  I  am,  to  have  been  cast  into  this 
place  ! "    it  cried. 

"  No ;  not  unfortunate,"  replied  the  Furnace. 

'* Is  it  not  my  misfortune  to  be  such  a  sufferer? "   said  the  Q6id» 

**  Not  your  misfortune,"  answered  the  Furnace. 
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"  Why  mast  I  eufier  this  agoay  ?  "  asked  the  glittering  Gold. 

"  It  is  to  purge  away  your  dross,  that  you  may  be  purer  and 
more  valuable,"  answered  the  Furnace. 

"  Oh !  When  will  it  be  ended  ?  "  pleadingly  inquired  the  Gold, 
stirred  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

"  As  soon  as  possible ;  but  not  a  moment  before  the  good  purpose 
is  accomplished,"  kindly  remarked  the  Furnace. 

"  How  may  it  be  known  ?  "  inquired  the  Gold,  as  it  increased  in 
brightness. 

"  Immediately  that  the  watchful  Sefiner,  who  is  sitting  by,  shall 
see  his  &ce  reflected  in  you,"  replied  the  Furnace,  "  at  which  instant 
the  process  will  end,  and  you  will  come  forth  the  richer  and  better 
for  the  fire." 

EARTH  NOT  OUR  HOME. 

"  There  are  voices  which  the  ear  does  not  hew,  words  addressed 
in  the  amd  so  low,  and  yet  so  dear  that  they  seem  as  if  spoken  by 
an  angel's  tongue.  They  are  heard  in  the  sighing  of  the  winds  and 
the  low  murmur  of  the  stream.  They  are  seen  upon  the  cloud, 
they  are  read  upon  the  wave,  and  their  langui^  seems  to  be,  '  you 
will  quickly  pass  away.' 

"  Time  speaks  it  too.  Day  follows  day,  year  follows  year  on  to 
eternity,  whispering  as  they  hasten  by, '  we  shall  soon  have  passed 
away.' 

"As  the  bubble  which  rides  upon  the  bosom  of  the  stream,  and 
disappears,  as  the  bow  of  heaven  which  smiles  from  the  cloud  a 
moment,  and  is  gone  forever,  so  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  joys,  the 
cares  of  earth  are  passing  away.  Passing  away !  this  may  well 
be  called  the  language  of  earth,  for  who  can  show  us  where  its 
sound  is  not  heard.  Most  thrillingly  tt  is  borne  along  the  air  from 
the  distant  funeral  dirge,  most  emphatically  spoken  by  the  stow 
tolling  knell,  its  very  peal  bearing  full  the  sound,  passing  away, 
passing  away.  Yes,  we  too  pass  away,  like  morning  dew  which 
glitters  here  for  one  brief  hour,  then  flies  to  mingle  with  kindred 
drops  among  the  clouds,  and  these  voices  would  remind  us  that 
earth  ia  not  our  home." 
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PASSmO  AWAY. 

Fftflsing  away,  pawing  away ! 
The  sweet  summer  roses  are  passing  away ; 
Their  beauty  is  wasted,  their  fragrance  has  fled. 
And  wi til 'ring  they  lie  in  their  damp,  lowly  bed. 
The  fair,  dewy  moms  in  their  splendor  will  rise, 
The  pale  stars  grow  soft  in  evening's  clear  skies, 
The  cooling  dew  fall  and  the  nmsical  rain. 
But  those  roses  will  brighten,  ah,  never  again  I 


Passing  away,  passing  away ! 
Bright  hopes  of  my  youth — ^liow  they're  pasung  away. 
With  the  beautiful  visions  that  gladden  my  eyes, 
By  day  time  and  night  time,  as  sunlight  the  skies. 
Oh,  hope  may  come  back  to  my  sorrowful  heart, 
Bright  dreams  from  their  long  silent  chambers  may  starts 
But  those  of  my  youth  I  may  woo  all  in  vain, 
For  they  ne'er  will  return  to  their  beauty  again  I 


Passing  away,  passing  away  I 
Friends  I  have  loved — how  they're  passing  away  I 
I  have  watched  them  go  down  to  that  cold,  solemn  tide. 
While  the  pale,  silent  boatman  kept  close  to  their  side ; 
I've  caught  the  dull  dip  of  his  dread,  muffled  oar. 
As  he  bore  them  away  to  that  echoless  shore, 
And  my  heart  crieth  out  in  its  desolate  pain, 
But  they  ne'er  will  return  to  bless  me  again  I 


Passing  away,  passing  away! 
Yet  I  know  of  a  land  where  there  is  no  decay. 
Where  the  balmy  air's  filled  with  Uie  richest  perfume. 
From  sweet,  fragrant  flowers,  all  fadeless  in  bloom, 
Where  the  soul  never  grieves,  as  it  doth  here  below. 
O'er  fiur  vanished  dreams,  o'er  hope's  fitftil  glow, 
Where  linked  fast  forever  is  love's  golden  chain. 
And  parting  words  chill  us,  O,  never  again. 

— Mbs.  Bishop  Sqcfsok. 


NUOOETS  BY  THE  WAT.  .  6( 

ONE  SWEETLY  SOLEMN  THOUGHT. 

9hab«  Out's  hyiBii,  u  the  teat  nilMd  it,  ud  aa  aba  wished  It  to  aluid  fonTci.) 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 

Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er; 
I'm  Dearer  my  home  to-day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before. 


Nearer  my  Father'a  house. 
Where  the  many  mansions  be ; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne. 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea ; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  ovu:  burdens  down ; 
Hearer  leaving  the  crosa, 

Nearer  gaining  the  crown : 

But  the  waves  of  tiial  ulent  se* 
Boll  dark  before  my  sight, 

^at  brightly  the  other  side 
Breakfi  on  a  shore  of  l^ht 

Oh,  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brinle, 
If  it  be  I  am  nearer  home 

Even  to-day  than  I  think : 

Father,  perfect  my  trust, 
Let  my  spirit  feel  in  death 

miat  her  feet  were  firmly  set 
On  the  Bock  of  a  living  Uth. 


ALICE  GARY'S  LAST  POEM. 

Earth  with  its  dark  and  dreadful  ills, 

Kecedes  and  fades  away ; 
lift  up  your  heads,  ye  heavenly  hiUa; 

Ye  gates  of  death,  ^ve  way  I 
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My  soul  b  fbll  of  whispered  song,-— 
My  blindncw  is  my  sight ; 

The  shadows  Uutt  I  feared  so  long 
Are  full  of  life  and  light. 


My  piiliMM  faint  and  fainter  beat^ 
My  faith  takes  wider  bounds ; 

I  feel  grow  firm  beneath  my  feet 
The  green  immortal  grounds. 


The  faith  to  me  a  courage  gives. 

Low  as  the  grave  to  go, — 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives,^ 

That  I  shall  live  I  know. 


The  palace  walls  I  almost  see 
Where  dwells  my  Lord  and  King; 

O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 


IN  SIGHT  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  SEA. 

I  sat  alone  with  life's  memories, 

In  sight  of  the  crystal  sea ; 
And  I  saw  the  thrones  of  the  star-crowned  ones. 

With  never  a  crown  for  me ; 
And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Judge  say,  "  Ck)me  I  ** 

Of  the  Judge  on  the  great  white  throne ; 
And  I  saw  the  star-crowned  take  their  seats. 

But  none  could  I  call  my  own  I 


I  thought  me,  then,  of  my  childhood  days, 

Of  the  prayer  at  my  mother's  knee; 
Of  the  counsels  grave  that  my  fiEither  gave, 

Of  the  wrath  I  was  warned  to  flee ; 
I  said,  "  Is  it,  then,  too  late,  too  late ; 

Shut  without,  must  I  stand  for  aye? 
And  the  Judge,  will  He  say, '  I  know  you  not!* 

Howe'er  I  may  trust  and  pray  ?  " 


KnOOEIS  BY  THE  WA.Y.  vOfi 

I  tbought,  I  thought,  of  the  days  of  God, 

I'd  WBat«d  in  folly  and  da ; 
Of  the  times  I'd  mocked,  when  the  Saviour  knocked, 

And  I  would  not  let  Him  in ; 
I  thought,  I  thought,  of  the  towb  I'd  made, 

When  I  lay  at  death's  dark  door; 
"  Would  He  spare  my  life,  I'd  give  up  the  stril^ 

And  Herve  Him  for  evermore!  " 

I  heard  a  voice,  like  the  voice  of  God, 

"Remember,  remember,  my  Boni 
Remember  thy  ways,  in  the  former  days ; 

The  course  that  thou  might'et  have  run  I  * 
I  thought,  I  thought,  and  my  thoughts  ran  on, 

Ijke  the  tide  of  a  Bunlees  sea: 
"  Am  I  living  or  dead  T  "  to  myself  I  said, 

"  No  end  i&  there  ever  to  be  ? " 

It  seemed  as  though  I  woke  from  a  dream  t 

How  sweet  was  the  light  of  day ! 
Helodioua  sounded  the  Sabbath  bells, 

In  the  tow'rs  that  were  fiif  away  1 
I,  then,  became  as  a  little  child. 

And  I  wept,  and  wept  afresh ; 
For  the  Lord  had  taken  niy  heart  of  shnu^ 

And  given  a  heart  of  flesh. 

Still,  oft,  I  mt  with  life's  memoiies, 

And  think  of  the  crystal  sea; 
And  I  lee  the  thrones  of  the  star-crowned  on«^ 

I  know  there's  a  crown  for  me : 
And  wb«n  the  voice  of  the  Judge  says.  Come, 

Of  the  Judge  on  the  great  white  throne: 
I  know,  'mid  the  thrones  of  the  star-crowned  ones, 

Diere's  one  I  shall  call  my  own  I 

—J.  £.  KunEDT,  D.Bi 


FABEWELL. 

When  eyes  are  beaming 

What  never  tongue  might  tcU, 
When  teats  are  streaming 

From  their  crystal  cell; 
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When  hands  are  linked  that  dread  to  put; 
And  heart  is  prest  by  throbbing'hearti 
Oh  I  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smart 
•  Of  them  that  bid  lareweU. 

When  hope  is  chidden 

Tbat  fain  of  bliss  would  tell. 
And  love  forbidden 

In  the  breast  to  dwell ; 
When  fettered  by  a  viewless  chahi. 
We  turn,  and  gaze,  and  turn  again, 
Oh  I  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 
Of  them  that  bid  farewell— J3^6«^ 


THE  END. 

An  is  ended  now,  and  silence^ 
like  the  silence  of  the  se% 

Falls  between  us,  fiills  forever, 
like  a  haunting  mystery.** 


WHAT  IS  THE  WORTH  OP  UFEt 

•'What  is  the  worth  of  life? 
This  speck  of  Time— this  atom  in  its  void — 

This  faint  spark  gUmmenng  'midst  perpetual  strife 
For  toys  scarce  grosp'd,  and  not  an  hour  ei^oy'd ; 
This  shifting  sand,  to  none  a  rest  or  home, 
Poor  isthmus  'twixt  two  gulfe — the  Past  and  the  To-come  ? 

"Aye!    What  is  Life  to  Man ? 
There  nuut  be  some  Eternity  beyond ; 

Some  boundless  contrast  to  this  hair-breadth  span 
Of  feverish  cares,  and  wishes  vainly  fond : 
Whate'er  its  shape  or  nature,  roimd  the  Dead 
Some  Infinite  mud  ri8e-<-«ome  vast  For  Ever  spread  I  ^ 


^: 


